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Celebrating  75  Years  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Records 


"Yesterday  when  I  arrived  I  was  feeling  very  pessimistic.  I  had  heard  no  satisfactory  records 
of  a  symphony  orchestra.  I  did  not  believe  they  could  be  made-but  today-I  am  very  much 
surprised.  I  am  very  pleased.  These  records  sound  like  a  symphony  orchestra.  " 

These  were  BSO  Music  Director  Karl  Muck's  words  on  hearing  the  first  records  made  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  75  years  ago  in  October  1917.  To  celebrate  this  important 
anniversary,  the  BSO  Archives  has  mounted  an  exhibit  of  photographs,  documents,  and  other 
memorabilia  that  chronicle  the  BSO's  recording  history. 

In  the  photograph  above,  BSO  Music  Director  Serge  Koussevitzky  listens  to  a  voice  record- 
ing made  by  the  broadcasting  crew  attached  to  the  Voice  of  America  in  August  1948.  The 
photograph  is  by  Howard  S.  Babbitt,  Jr. 


SEIJI  OZAWA 


Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in  1973.  alter  .1 
year  as  music  adviser.  His  many  tours  w  ill)  the 
orchestra  have  included  (our  visits  to  Japan,  an 
eight-city  North  \merican  tour  in  the  spring  <»l 
1991,  and  a  seven-cit)  European  tour  to  (Greece, 
Austria.  Germany,  Fiance  and  England  following 
the  1991  Tanglewood  season.  His  previous  tours 
with  the  orchestra  have  included  an  historic  \  isit  to 
China  in  March  1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  dis- 
cussion sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visil  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  follow- 
ing the  establishment  ol  diplomatic  relation.^:  the 
orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusivel)  to  appearances  at  the  major  European  music 
festivals,  also  in  1979;  and.  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in  L981,  a  fourteen- 
city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,   Austria,  and 
K ngl and.  This  Octobei  he  leads  the  orchestra  in  its  Brsl  touj  to  South  America,  to 
include  eight  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo.  Buenos  Vires,  and  ( !ara<  as. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularl)  w  ith  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  oi  1 .01  id  on.  and  the  \  ienna  Philharmonic. 
Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala, 
Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper.  1  !<•  has  also  conducted  the  Royal  ( >pera  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  is  schedule<l  to  make  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  this  December,  with 
Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin.  In  addition  to  his  manv  Boston  Symphonv  recordings. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded  w  ith  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  <  Chicago  Sv  rnphony,  the 
London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philhar- 
monia of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  EMI/Angel.  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  "World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/ 
CBS  Masterworks,  and  Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
con,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he  won  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Centers  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that 
orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first 
time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival. 


Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  sym- 
phonies, Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra 
with  Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder.  with  Jessve 
Norman,  James  McCracken,  andTatianaTroyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian  Zimerman; 
Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  and  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  Damnation 
of  Faust.  Other  recordings  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include 
Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc; 
and,  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Men- 
delssohn's Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's 
La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

l\s.)(  nitr  Com  ertmastei 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 
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Assistant  Concert  master 
Robert  /..  Heal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  4.  Bealchau 
Laura  lark 

Assistant  Concertmastei 

Edward  and  liertha  C.  Rose  (hair 
Bo  Youp  I  [wang 

icting  issistant  Concertmastei 

John  andDorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  I  .in 

Forrt  -i  Foster  Collier  chair 
rird\  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  Dai  id  H.   \rnold.Jr.. 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfingei 

I  eo  Panase>  ich 

Carolyn  and  George  Ron  land  <  hair 
Vlfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Mlarjorie  C.  Foley  chair 
Raj  miMid  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  <  hair 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

\tnnon  \a\  \ 


Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker '  Ihurchill 
Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 

\vachesla\  I  ritsk\ 
issistant  Principal 

Charlotte  and  Irving  11.  Rabb  (hair 

Ronald  knudsen 
Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  'hair 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Mo>s 
*Harvey  Seigel 
tjerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Rekowsky 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

*  Victor  Romanul 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
%0n  sabbatical  leave 


Violas 

Burton  Rne 
Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  ,  hair 

Patricia  McCarty 

\ssistant  Principal 
Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

l.ois  and  Harlan   [nderson  ehuir 

Robert  Barnes 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeannerel 
'  Mark  I  udwi» 
'  Rachel  Fagerburg 

'  I  duard  (  la/oulea> 

'  K.i/uko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Print  i pal 

Philip  R.  illenchaii 
Martha  Babcoi  k 

1  ssistant  Print  ipul 

Vernon  and  \farion  ilden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  than 
Joel  Moersehel 
Sandra  and  Dai  id  Rakalar  <  hair 

"  Roberl  Ripley 
Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

full\  landed  in  perpetuity 
I  in-  Legufa 

Robert  Bradford  \eu  man  t  hair 
( larol  Proi  lei 
Lillian  and  \athan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  reldman 

Charhs  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 
^Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 


Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 
Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Beranek  chair. 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

AnnS.M.  Banks  than 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 
Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Hurra  diet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A .  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 
Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  Sagqff  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  //.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

issistant  Principal 

I  homas  Hull- 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J.P.  and  \lar)  B.  Burger  chair. 

lulh  funded  m  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 


Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  Andrea  Lune  chair 
Frank  Epstein 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
J.  Wdliam  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 
Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
Principal 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 
Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 
Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 
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BSO  —  112YEARSOF  GREAT  EXPERIENCES 


Wi 


E  HAVE  OCCASION  THIS  EVENING  as  we 

inaugurate  the  112th  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  take 
note  of  another  significant  milestone,  the  start  of  Seiji  Ozawa's  twentieth 
year  as  Music  Director. 

The  beginning  of  our  subscription  season,  in  the  midst  of  the  clamor 
of  political  campaigns  and  anxiety  over  the  pace  of  economic  recovery,  is  a 
happy  reminder  that  there  can  be  continuity  to  the  brighter  side  of  our 
lives.  The  promise  of  glorious  musical  sound  to  which  we  will  be  treated 
this  evening  is  such  a  reminder. 

The  success  of  the  recently  completed  Tanglewood  summer  festival  is 
precursor  to  what  lies  ahead  as  we  extend  grateful  thanks  to  The  Boston 
Company,  for  the  third  consecutive  year  the  corporate  sponsor  of  Opening 
Night.  We  salute  the  management  of  this  esteemed  banking  institution 
and  its  tradition  of  quality.  We  appreciate  what  the  corporate  generosity 
of  The  Boston  Company  makes  possible  this  evening,  and  we  keenly 
value  our  growing  relationship. 

In  just  two  weeks,  Mr.  Ozawa  will  lead  the  orchestra  on  a  tour  of 
South  America,  bringing  for  the  first  time  to  audiences  in  three  cities  on 
that  continent  music  of  extraordinary  grace  of  sound  and  performance. 

Our  thanks  go  to  John  Oliver  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  for 
their  never-failing  dedication  to  musical  artistry. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  led  by  President 
Molly  Millman  and  the  co-chairs  of  this  evening's  event,  Sarah  Hackett 
and  Debra  Korb,  have  once  again  applied  their  considerable  talents  and  a 
touch  of  magic  to  this  Opening  Night. 

To  all  of  our  audiences,  and  particularly  those  who  have  come  here 
this  evening,  please  know  how  much  we  appreciate  what  your  support — 
as  subscribers,  as  contributors  to  our  fund  appeals,  and  as  staunch  propo- 
nents for  the  best  of  music — means  for  the  stability  and  security  of  the 
Boston  Symphony's  future.  We  hope  you  will  find  tonight's  celebration 
occasion  for  a  most  enjoyable  experience. 


&■  /&*U^ 


George  H.  Kidder 
President,  Board  of  Trustees 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


J. P.  Barger 

Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

OPENING  NIGHT  1992 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Thursday,  October  1,  at  6:30 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


^^ 


BERLIOZ 


ROSSINI 


BELLINI 


MENDELSSOHN 


Overture  to  Beatrice  et  Benedict 
Hero's  aria  from  Beatrice  et  Benedict 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 

Willow  Song  and  Prayer  from  Otello 
FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 

I  .o\c  I  hirt  I  Romeo  and  Juliet  |  from 
/  Capuleti  e  i  Montecchi 

Ms.  BATTLE  and  Ms.  VON  STADE 

INTERMISSION 

Overture  (Opus  21)  and  Incidental  music  (Opus  61) 
to  Shakespeare's/l  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

Overture 

Schrr/o 

Introduction  and  March  of  the  Fairies 

Song  with  Chorus 

Bewitching  and  Intermezzo 

Nocturne 

Awakening  and  Wedding  March 

Dance  of  the  Rustics  and  Return  of  Wedding  March 

Finale  (Song  and  Dance) 

Ms.  BATTLE  and  Ms.  VON  STADE 
JANE  CARR  and  MALCOLM  SINCLAIR,  speakers 
WOMEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Opening  Night  1992  is  a  project  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 


Hector  Berlioz 

Beatrice  et  Benedict,  Overture  and  Hero's  aria  (Act  1 1 


Hector  Berlin:  teas  horn  in  La  Cote-St.  -Andre,  /sere. 
France,  on  December  II.  1803,  and  died  in  Paris  on 
March  8,  1869.  He  completed  his  opera  Beatrice  et 
Benedict  in  1862  and  conducted  the  premiere  at 
Baden-Baden  on  iugust  9,  making  a  few  revisions 
in  the  score  soon  after.  Berlioz  wrote  his  own  libretto, 
adapted  from  Shakespeare ;'s  pla\  "Much  \d<>  \/>out 
Nothing.    Richard  Burgin  led  the  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony performances  of  the  overture  in  December 

ll>  19,  Seiji  Ozaua  the  BSOs  most  recent  perform- 
ances at  the  beginning  <>/  the  1984-85  season.  The 
orchestra  has  performed  the  entire  opera  under  Seiji 
Ozawa  on  two  occasions,  m  October  \9\  <  and  August 

198  I:  Sheila    \rmstrong  sang  the  role  of  Hero  on  the 

first  occasion,  Sylvia  w«  vair  on  the  second.  The 

orchestra  includes  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (second  doubling 
English  horn),  two  clarinets,  tuo  bassoons,  fow  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  two  harps,  timpani,  and  strums. 

Bv  the  last  decade  ol  his  life.  Berlioz  was  an  embittered  old  man.  1 1<-  had  fought 
French  phi  list  in  ism  for  years  w  iili  energ)  and  wit,  bul  finally,  in  failing  health,  he  was 
disheartened  In  the  long,  frustrating  efforl  to  mount  his  great  opera  Les  Troyens  {The 
Trojans),  which  he  was  never  to  see  in  its  entirety.  ( me  ol  the  few  brighl  spots  in  lu>  life 
in  the  late  18S()s  was  the  few  weeks  he  spenl  ever)  summer  at  the  resort  ol  Baden- 
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Baden,  where  the  manager  of  the  Casino,  Edouard  Benazet,  engaged  him  to  conduct  a 
gala  concert  under  ideal  circumstances  at  the  height  of  the  season,  with  an  orchestra 
selected  from  the  best  players  in  Europe. 

Benazet  built  a  theater  at  the  resort  and  commissioned  Berlioz  to  write  the  opera 
that  would  open  it.  It  was  to  be  his  very  last  complete  work,  and  the  only  opera  that  he 
had  no  trouble  bringing  to  performance.  Berlioz's  lifelong  devotion  to  Shakespeare 
expressed  itself  in  a  comedy  adapted  from  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  with  its  wonder- 
fully fresh  and  oblique  view  of  love  in  a  story  of  merry  sparring  partners  in  a  battle  of 
endless  wit.  Beatrice  and  Benedick  (Shakespeare's  spelling)  are  tricked  into  falling  in 
love.  The  overture  to  this  lighthearted  comedy,  which  concentrates  almost  totally  on 
music  associated  with  the  title  characters  and  omits  the  romantic  and  darker  episodes, 
perfectly  captures  its  mood  of  quicksilver  brilliance.  The  composers  own  description 
is  perhaps  the  best:  "It  is  a  caprice  written  with  the  point  of  a  needle." 

Early  in  the  opera,  Beatrice's  cousin  Hero  sings  of  her  delight  —  first  anticipatory  in 
a  tender  Andante,  then  ecstatic  in  a  showy  Allegro — at  the  thought  of  her  own  lover 
Claudio's  safe  return  from  the  wars. 


Je  vais  le  voir,  je  vais  le  voir. 
Son  noble  front  rayonne 
De  l'aureole  du  vainqueur. 
Cher  Claudio,  que  n'ai-je  une 


couronne 


Je  te  la  donnerais,  je  t'ai  donne 
rnon  coeur. 


I  shall  see  him,  I  shal  I  see  him! 
His  noble  I  now  glows 
with  the  splendor oi  the  conqueror. 
I )ear  Claudio,  would  t hat  I  had 

a  crow  ii . 
Id  give  ii  in  \"ii  as  I  have  given  you 

in\   heart. 


lis  me  revient  fidele. 

I'liis  d  angoisse  morlclle! 

INos  tounnents  son  finis. 

Nous  allons  etre  unis. 

De  sa  Constance, 

De  sa  vaillance 

Ma  main  sera  la  prix. 


Ih-  returns  faithful  to  me. 
No  more  tin  irtal  anguish! 
( )ur  torment s  arc  past . 
wo  shal  I  be  united. 
1 1  is  constancy, 
In-  valor, 

shal  I  win  m\   hand  as  a  prize 


Gioachino  Rossini 

Willow  Song  and  Prayer  from  Otello  (Act  III 


Gioachino  Rossini  was  bom  in  Pesaro,  Italy,  on 
^^  February  29,  1792,  and  died  in  Passy,  France,  on 

^^^        |Mk  Wovembei  13,  1868.  He  composed  Otello  in  1816  on 

^J  uft7  a  libretto  by  F.  Berio  di  Salsa  after  Shakespeare's 

Wh$   *5b^    V  Othello.  77ie  first  performance  took  place  in  the 

Teatro  del  Fondo  of  Naples  on  December  4,  1816. 
This  is  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  any  music  from  Rossini's  Otello.  The 
score  of  the  Willow  Song  and  Prayer  in  the  third  act 
calls  for  an  orchestra  consisting  of  two  flutes  (second 
doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

Otello  was  Rossini's  first  significant  serious 
opera.  He  was  just  twenty-four  when  he  composed 
it  and  had  already  written  eighteen  previous  operas!  Most  of  these  were  in  the  comic 


mode  by  which  we  know  him  best  today  (among  them  The  Barber  of Seville ,  first  per- 
formed ten  months  earlier).  But  Rossini's  influence  on  the  history  of  Italian  opera  was 
much  stronger  in  the  realm  of  tli»'  serious  opera,  and  it  was  Otello  that,  to  a  greal  ex- 
tent, showed  the  way. 

Even  within  the  opera  I  lien-  arc  clear  signs  of  the  composer's  st\  list  ic  development. 
The  first  two  acts  are  the  most  conventional  —  but  the  last  act,  most  closely  related  to 
Shakespeare's  play,  suddenly  takes  a  giant  step  forward  in  dramatic  power  and  coher- 
ence. Among  its  dramatic  high  points  is  the  atmospheric  and  poignant  song  thai  I  )es- 
demona  sings  in  a  vain  attempt  to  dispel  her  sombre  mood  before  lying  down  to  sleep. 
The  mood  is  set  by  a  superb  harp  solo.  It  is  a  pseudo-folk  song  in  four  stanzas,  and 
Rossini  provides  subtle  vocal  variations  from  one  strophe  to  another,  the  vocal  line 
becoming  more  florid  as  Desdemona's  agitation  takes  over.  She  breaks  oil  the  third 
stanza  as  she  becomes  aware  of  the  grow  ing  storm  outside,  finall)  she  attempts  the 
final  stanza,  now  subdued  in  mood,  breaking  oil  again,  unable  to  finish.  She  bids  her 
servant  Emilia  farewell  and  concludes  with  a  prayer,  si i  iking l\  -cored  for  winds  alone. 
(The  idea  of  having  Desdemona  sing  a  prayer  immediately  before  lying  down  on  w  hat 
we  know  is  her  deathbed  was  mernorabb  borrowed  l>\   Roito  and  Verdi  from  Rossini's 
opera  when  ihe\  undertook  theii  own  version  oi  the  story.)  With  i  In  -  number,  and  in- 
deed the  entire  third  act,  Rossini  came  oi  age  .1-  a  composer  ol  serious  opera. 


Assisa  a  pie  dun  salice, 
immersa  nel  dolore. 
gemea  trafitta  Isaura 
dal  pin  erudele  amore: 
L'aura  tra  i  rami  flebile 
ne  ripeteva  il  suon. 

I  ruscelletti  limpidi 

a"  caldi  suoi  sospiri. 
il  mormorio  mesceano 
de'  lor  diversi  giri: 
L'aura  fra  i  rami  flebile 
ne  ripeteva  il  suon. 

Salce  d'amor  delizia! 

Ombra  pietosa  appresta. 

di  mie  sciagure  immemore. 

allurna  mia  funesta; 

ne  piu  ripeta  l'aura 

de'  miei  lamenti  il  suon. 


"Seated  .it  1  he  foot  ol  .1  \v  illow. 
-link  in  grief, 

Isaura  la\  pierced 

b\  love  most  cruel: 

the  breeze,  amid  the  pliant  blanches, 
repeated  the  sound. 

"I  he  limpid  brooks 

mingled  the  murmuring 

of  her  passionate  sighs 

with  their  diverse  courses: 

the  breeze,  amid  the  pliant  branches, 

repeated  the  sound. 

"Willow,  delight  of  love! 

make  a  merciful  shade, 

mindless  of  my  misfortunes, 

for  my  gloomy  grave: 

and  let  the  breeze  no  more  repeat 

the  sound  of  my  laments." 


Che  dissi!  .  .  .  Ah  m'ingannai!  .  .  . 
Non  e  del  canto  questo  il  lugubre  fin. 
M'ascolta .  .  . 


What  have  I  said! .  .  .  Ah,  I  was 
mistaken!  .  .  .  That  is  not  the 
lugubrious  end  of  this  song.  Listen  .  . 

[A  gust  of  wind  shatters  some  of  the  panes  of  the  window.] 

Oh.  heaven! 
What  noise  is  that! 
What  dark  omen? 


Oh  Dio! 

Qual  mai  strepito  e  questo? 

Qual  presagio  funesto? 


EMILIA 


Non  paventar;  rimira: 

Impetuoso  vento  e  quel,  che  spira. 


Fear  not;  look, 

it  is  the  impetuous  wind  that  blows. 


DESDEMONA 


Io  credeva  che  alcuno  ...  Oh  come  il 

Cielo 
s'unisce  a'  miei  lamenti! .  .  . 
Ascolti  il  fin  de'  dolorosi  accenti. 
Ma  stanca  alfin  di  spargere 
mesti  sospiri,  e  pianto, 
mori  l'afflitta  vergine 
ahi!  di  quel  salce  accanto. 
Ma  stanca  alfin  di  piangere 
mori  afflitta  vergine  .  .  . 
Mori  .  .  .  che  duol!  l'ingrato  .  .  . 

Oime  .  .  .  ma  il  pianto 

proseguir  non  mi  fa.  Parti,  ricevi 

da'  labbri  dell'amica  il  bacio  estremo. 


I  thought  that  someone  .  .  .  Oh,  how 

heaven  joins  in  my  laments! 
Hear  the  end  of  my  sad  story. 
"But  weary  at  last  of  spilling 
doleful  sighs  and  weeping, 
the  afflicted  maiden  died — 
ah! — beside  that  willow. 
But  weary  at  last  of  weeping, 
the  afflicted  maiden  died  ..." 
Died  .  .  .  how  sad! 
The  ungrateful  man  .  .  . 

Alas!  .  .  .  But  my  weeping 

will  not  let  me  go  on.  Go,  receive 

from  your  friend's  lips  her  last  kiss. 


EMILIA 


Oh  che  dici!  Ubbidisco 
tremo! 


.  oh  come 


What  are  you  saying!  I  obey 
how  I  tremble! 


.  oh, 


[Emilia  leaves.] 


DESDEMONA 


Deh  calma,  o  Ciel,  nel  sonno 

per  poco  le  mie  pene, 

fa,  che  l'amato  bene 

mi  venga  a  consolar. 

Se  poi  son  vani  i  prieghi, 

di  mia  breve  urna  in  seno 

di  piano  venga  almeno 

il  cenere  a  bagnar. 


Oh  heaven,  in  sleep  calm 
my  anguish  for  a  while; 
make  my  beloved 
come  to  console  me. 
But  if  my  prayers  are  vain, 
let  him  come  at  least 
to  bathe  with  his  tears 
the  ashes  in  the  heart  of  my  poor 
tomb. 

— translation  byS.L. 
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Mncenzo  Bellini 

"Si,  fuggire:  a  noi  non  resta,"  Duet  (Act  I)  from  /  Capuleti  e  i  Montecchi 

Vincenzo  Bellini  was  born  in  Catania,  Sicily,  on 
November  2,  1801,  and  died  in  Puteaux,  France,  on 
September  23,  1834.  He  composed  I  Capuleti  e  i 
Montecchi  ("The  Capulets  and  the  Montagues"),  to 
a  libretto  by  Felice  Romani,  very  quickly  in  early 
1830;  the  work  was  premiered  at  La  Fenice  in  Venice 
on  March  11,  1830.  This  is  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
performance  of  any  music  from  the  opera.  The  orches- 
tra includes  flute,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons ,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  trombone,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
and  strings. 

Bellini  is  the  great  expressive  melodist  of  the  bel 
canto  repertory.  During  his  short  life  he  composed 
eleven  operas,  of  which  /  Capuleti  e  i  Montecchi  is 
the  seventh.  Unlike  his  comperes  Rossini  and  Donizetti,  who  occasionally  composed 
an  entire  opera  in  a  month  or  less,  Bellini  hated  to  work  at  such  speed.  But  owing  to 
unusual  circumstances,  his  Romeo  and  Juliet  opera  had  to  be  written  at  great  speed. 
Bellini  had  gone  to  Venice  for  the  Carnival  season  of  1830;  this  was  the  main  opera 
season  of  the  year,  beginning  the  day  after  Christmas  and  ending  with  the  beginning  of 
Lent.  He  was  there  to  attend  to  the  production  of  // pirata.  which  had  been  premiered 
in  Milan  three  years  earlier  but  was  to  have  its  first  Venetian  performances.  The 
schedule  for  the  season  also  included  new  operas  by  Persiani  and  Pacini.  As  it  hap- 
pened, Pacini  was  ill  and  did  not  even  come  to  Venice.  In  order  to  save  the  season,  the 
impresario  commissioned  a  new  work  from  Bellini,  who  was  conveniently  available. 
Bellini  and  his  regular  librettist,  Felice  Romani.  began  to  work  about  January  20  on 
an  opera  that  was  scheduled  for  production  at  the  end  of  February-  In  order  to  save 
time,  Romani  reworked  a  libretto  he  had  written  for  another  composer  a  few  years  ear- 
lier, based  on  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  though  derived  not  from  Shakespeare's 
play,  but  from  one  of  Shakespeare's  own  sources  for  the  play. 

Berlioz,  who  was  an  ardent  Shakespearean,  condemned  the  opera  as  a  travesty  of 
his  favorite  dramatist.  But  the  work  was,  nonetheless,  the  most  satisfactory  opera  Bel- 
lini had  yet  composed.  Many  familiar  elements  of  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  story  are  en- 
tirely lacking:  Friar  Laurence,  Juliet's  nurse,  and  most  members  of  the  Montague 
family  except  for  Romeo  himself.  Romanis  libretto  makes  clear  that  the  feud  between 
the  two  families  is  part  of  the  decades-long  struggle  of  pro-Papal  and  pro-Imperial 
forces  in  Medieval  Italy,  with  their  two  factions,  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines. 
Romeo  proposes  that  he  marry  Juliet  to  bring  the  two  warring  families  together,  but  his 
proposal  is  roundly  rebuffed  by  Juliet's  father,  who  has  another  bridegroom  in  mind. 
The  two  lovers  then  meet  and  discuss  their  plight  in  an  extended  duet;  they  see  their 
only  recourse  in  running  away  together.  Bellini  wrote  the  part  of  Romeo  for  a  mezzo- 
soprano;  this  was  one  of  the  last  surviving  echoes  of  the  eighteenth-century  tradition  of 
castrati,  male  singers  whose  voices  had  been  kept  in  the  treble  register  through  a  bar- 
barous operation.  Even  after  the  practice  of  castration  had  died  out,  composers  liked 
to  use  the  high  register  for  the  principal  male  character  because  it  offered  splendid 
possibilities  for  intertwining  sensuously  with  the  soprano  voice  of  the  main  female 
character.  Bellini's  Romeo  is  virtually  the  last  example  of  this  tradition  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  Baroque  era. 


S.L. 


Ah!  mia  Giulietta! 


Ah!  .  .  .  Romeo! 


Pari 


a  sommesso. 


Io  ti  rivedo,  oh  gioia! 
Si  ,  ti  livedo  alfm. 


ROMEO 

Ah!  My  Juliet! 

JULIET 

Ah! .  .  .  Romeo! 

LORENZO 

Speak  softly. 
\LorenzO  departs.  I 

JULIET 

[with  tender  happiness] 

I  behold  you  again — oh,  joy! 
Yes,  I  see  you  again  at  lasl . 


ROMEO 


Noil  consolata  mai  da  1111  t m » 

sorriso, 
vengo,  vengo  a  morir  deciso, 
o  a  rapirti  per  sempre  ai  tuoi 

nemici. 
Meeo  fuggir  dei  tu. 


I  nconsoled  l>\  a  single  smile 
from  you, 

I  conic.  I  come  In  die  deeisi\el\, 

or  td  take  \<>u  awa)  forever  from 

your  enemies. 
^ou  must  flee  \s  it h  me. 


.11  III   I 


Fuggire?  Che  diei? 


Si,  fuggire:  a  noi  non  resta 
altro  scampo  in  danno  estreino. 
Miglior  patria  avrem  di  questa. 
ciel  migliore  ovunque  andremo: 
dogni  ben  che  il  cor  desia 
a  noi  luogo  amor  terra. 


Ah!  Romeo!  Per  me  la  terra 
e  ristretta  in  queste  porte: 
Qui  m'annoda,  qui  mi  serra 
un  poter  d'amor  piu  forte. 
Solo,  ah!  all'alma  mia 
venir  teco  il  ciel  dara. 


Che  mai  sento?  E  qual  potere 
e  maggior  per  te  d'amore? 


I*  lee?  \\  hat  are  \<>u  saj  ing? 

ROMEO 

Yes,  flee:  to  us  there  remains 
i mi  other  escape  from  extreme  danger. 
We'll  find  a  better  land  than  this, 
we'll  go  ><>mru  here  to  a  better  land. 
Every  good  our  hearts  can  desire 
love  will  bring  us  in  that  place. 

JULIET 

Ah,  Romeo!  For  me  the  earth 
is  enclosed  within  these  portals; 
Here  I  am  tied,  here  locked 
by  a  power  stronger  than  love. 
Ah,  heaven  will  grant  that 
only  my  soul  may  come  with  you. 


ROMEO 


What  do  I  hear?  What  power 
is  stronger  for  you  than  love? 


JULIET 

Quello,  ah!  quello  del  dovere,  That,  alas,  of  duty, 

della  legge,  dellbnor.  of  law,  of  honor. 

[Festive  music  is  heard  in  the  distance.] 

ROMEO 
Odi  tu?  L'altar  funesto  gia  s'infiora,  Do  you  hear?  the  baleful  altar  is 


gia  t'attende. 


decked  with  flowers  and  awaits  you. 


JULIET 

Fuggi,  va. 

Flee,  go. 

ROMEO 

No  .  .  .  teco  io  resto. 

No,  I'll  wait  with  you. 

JULIET 

Gaui  se  il  padre  ti  sorprende! 

Woe  if  my  father  should  surprise  you! 

ROMEO 

Ei  mi  sveni,  o  cada  spento  innanzi 

a           May  he  collapse  or  fall  dead  before 

te. 

you. 

JULIET 

Ah!  Romeo! 

Ah!  Romeo! 

ROMEO 

Mi  preghi  invano. 

You  plead  in  vain. 

.11  LIET 

Ah!  di  te,  di  me  pieta! 

Ah!  Have  pity  on  yourself  and  me  as 

ROMEO 

Ah!  mia  Giulietta! 

Ah!  My  Juliet! 

Vieni,  ah!  vieni,  in  me  riposa; 

Come,  ah  come,  rest  in  me; 

ah  sei  il  mio  bene,  la  mia  sposa; 

you  arc  mv  love,  mv  bride; 

questo  istante  che  perdiamo 

[\\\>  instant  which  we  arc  losing 

piu  pernoi,  ritornera. 

will  return  for  us  again. 

In  tuo  mano  e  la  mia  sorte, 

In  your  hand  is  my  fate, 

la  mia  vita,  la  mia  morte  .  .  . 

my  life,  my  death  .  .  . 

Ah  no,  non  m'ami  siccome  io 

Ah  no,  you  do  not  low  me  as  I  love 

t'amo, 

you; 

ah!  non  hai  di  me  pieta. 

Ah.  you  have  no  pity  for  me. 

JULIET 

Cedi,  ah!  cedi  un  sol  momento, 

Yield,  ah  yield  a  single  moment. 

cedi  al  mio  duolo,  al  mio  spavento: 

to  my  grief,  to  my  terror; 

siam  perduti,  estinti  siamo, 

we  are  lost,  we  are  both  dead 

se  piu  cieco  amor  ti  fa. 

if  blind  love  drives  you  further. 

Deh!  risparmia  a  questo  core 

Ah!  Spare  this  heart 

maggior  pena,  orror  maggiore. 

greater  pain,  greater  horror. 

Ah!  se  ancor  vivo  e  perche  tamo, 

Ah!  If  I  live,  it  is  because  I  love 

you; 

ah!  l'amor  con  me  morra. 

love  will  die  with  me. 

[Overcome  by  Juliet's  pleas,  Romeo  departs  by  a  secret  exit.] 

— translation  byS.L. 

Felix  Mendelssohn 

Overture  (Opus  21)  and  Incidental  music  (Opus  61) 
to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 


Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Ham- 
burg on  February  3,  1809,  and  died  in  Leipzig  on 
November  4,  1847.  Bartholdy  was  the  name  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Jakob,  who  had  changed  his  own 
name  from  Salomon  and  taken  on  Bartholdy  from 
the  previous  owner  of  a  piece  of  real  estate  he  bought 
in  Berlin.  It  was  he  who  most  persistently  urged  the 
family's  conversion  to  Lutheranism:  the  name  Barth- 
oldy was  added  to  Mendelssohn — to  distinguish  the 
Protestant  M  endelssohns  from  the  Jewish  ones — 
when  Felix's  father  actually  took  that  step  in  1822, 
the  children  having  been  baptized  as  early  as  1816. 
The  work  to  be  heard  here  is  actually  two  composi- 
tions written  sixteen  years  apart,  as  explained  in 
detail  below.  The  overture  to  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  was  completed  on  August  6,  1826,  and  performed  in  Stettin  in  a  concert  given  by 
Carl  Loewe  on  April  29,  1827.  Mendelssohn  did  not  compose  the  remainder  of  the  score 
until  1843;  it  was  first  performed  privately  at  the  Neuer  Palais  in  Potsdam  on  October  14, 
1843,  and  publicly  four  days  later  at  the  Berlin  Schauspielhaus.  Excerpts  from  Mendels- 
sohn's Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music  have  been  performed  on  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  since  Georg  Henschel  first  programmed  the  Wedding  March  in  March  1882. 
Henschel  also  led  the  orchestra's  first  performance  of  the  overture,  in  February  1883. 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Ernst  Schmidt, 
Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Colin  Davis,  and  Joseph  Silverstein  have  also  conducted  the  orchestra 
in  excerpts  from  Mendelssohn's  score.  Emil  Paur  led  the  BSD  in  its  first  performances  of 
the  complete  work  in  April  1894,  with  Marie  B.  Smith,  Harriet  S.  Whittier,  George  Riddle 
as  "reader,"  and  the  Cecilia  Society.  Since  then,  only  Erich  Leinsdorf  (on  subscription 
concerts  in  November  1962,  at  which  time  the  music  was  also  recorded,  and  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  1963,  1964,  and  1968)  and  Seiji  Ozawa  (at  Tanglewood  in  July  1975,  with 
Diane  Hoagland,  D'Anna  Fortunato,  narrator  Rohan  McCullough,  and  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor)  have  led  the  orchestra  in  the  complete  inciden- 
tal music.  The  score  of  the  overture  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and 
trumpets  in  pairs,  one  ophicleide  (an  obsolete  instrument  now  usually  replaced  by  a 
tuba),  timpani,  and  strings.  The  remainder  of  the  score  adds  a  third  trumpet,  three  trom- 
bones, triangle,  and  cymbals,  as  well  as  vocal  parts:  soprano  and  mezzo-soprano  solos 
and  a  four-part  chorus  of  women. 

The  case  of  Mendelssohn  allows  us  a  glimpse  into  the  mysteries  of  musical  genius 
afforded  by  only  a  few  other  youthful  masters  (Mozart  and  Schubert  come  to  mind). 
Though  both  Mozart  and  Schubert  traveled  farther  on  their  musical  paths  after  a  preco- 
cious beginning,  neither  of  them  had  produced,  before  their  eighteenth  year,  a  work 
as  brilliant  as  Mendelssohn's  Octet  (composed  when  he  was  sixteen)  or  the  overture  to 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (written  a  year  later).  To  add  to  the  wonderment,  consider 
this:  neither  Schubert  nor  Mozart  would  probably  have  been  able  to — and  certainly 
neither  would  have  cared  to — go  back  to  one  of  their  earliest  major  works  and  match  it 
in  style  when  they  were  twice  the  age  at  which  they  had  composed  it.  But  this  is  exactly 
what  Mendelssohn  did  with  the  full  incidental  music  to  Shakespeare's  play. 

Mendelssohn  had  every  opportunity  to  develop  his  musical  culture  once  his  talent 
became  evident.  His  father  provided  the  best  teachers  available  in  Berlin  and  or- 


ganized  regular  Sunday  musicales  in  the  Mendelssohn  house,  engaging  performers 
from  the  orchestra  of  the  royal  court.  It  was  for  these  events  that  the  boy  began  to  write 
music  himself  and  to  learn  important  lessons  in  musical  structure  and  effect  by  hearing 
performances  almost  as  soon  as  the  ink  was  dry.  (Felix  was  not  the  only  composer  in 
the  family  either;  his  sister  Fanny  had  a  remarkable  creative  talent  that  has  only  re- 
cently come  to  be  recognized. )  Just  as  he  was  entering  into  his  teens,  he  turned  out  a 
remarkable  assortment  of  twelve  string  symphonies  in  just  over  half  a  year.  This  was 
only  a  small  part  of  his  output  of  juvenilia,  ranging  from  chamber  music  to  modest 
orchestral  works  to  small  operas  actually  performed  in  the  household  (one  of  these  is 
called  The  Uncle  from  BostonV). 

In  addition  to  music,  Felix  received  the  best  possible  general  education.  He  was 
bright,  quick,  and  receptive,  spoke  several  languages  well,  danced  exquisitely,  illus- 
trated his  letters  and  journals  with  pen  and  ink  drawings  of  considerable  flair,  and 
translated  one  of  Terence's  comedies  from  the  original  Latin.  He  traveled  widely  and 
enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance  of  creative  and  intellectual  leaders  (already  by  1825 — 
when  he  was  sixteen — he  had  met  Cherubini,  Hummel,  Moscheles,  Rossini,  Meyer- 
beer, and  other  leading  musicians  in  Paris;  his  family  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Goethe).  Once  the  family  settled  in  Berlin  in  1825,  the  Mendelssohn  home  became 
the  most  important  salon  in  the  city,  frequented  by  the  scientist  Humboldt  and  the 
philosopher  Hegel,  as  well  as  people  who  were  to  play  various  roles  in  the  young  com- 
poser's life,  among  them  the  critic  Adolf  Bernhard  Marx,  who  became  a  musical  con- 
fidante and  adviser. 

The  idea  of  writing  an  overture  to  A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream  evidently  came  to 
Felix  when  he  and  Fanny  were  reading  the  play  together  (in  the  translation  by  Schlegel 
which,  to  Germans,  is  almost  more  highly  regarded  than  Shakespeare's  original  is  to 
us).  He  originally  wrote  the  overture  for  two  pianos,  so  that  he  could  perform  it  with 
her.  But  he  orchestrated  it  almost  at  once,  and  it  quickly  attained  performance  and 
general  popularity. 

The  sheer  polish  of  the  early  Octet  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  overture  has 
given  rise  to  the  notion  that  Mendelssohn  composed  effortlessly  and  that,  after  reach- 
ing a  brilliant  early  peak  before  he  was  eighteen,  he  never  developed  further.  Recent 
studies  of  his  manuscripts  give  the  lie  to  this  image;  Mendelssohn  labored  carefully 
and  long  over  his  scores,  revising,  emending,  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  produce  a 
perfectly  finished  work.  Indeed,  he  refused  to  allow  a  large  number  of  major  scores  to 
be  published  because  he  was  not  yet  satisfied  with  them;  astonishing  as  it  may  seem, 
he  included  the  Italian  Symphony,  one  of  his  finest  compositions,  in  this  category! 

We  know  from  the  memoirs  of  the  critic  Marx  that  Mendelssohn  made  major  revi- 
sions in  the  overture  to /I  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  even  as  he  was  composing  it.  In 
this  case,  the  revisions  were  largely  made  because  of  Marx's  criticisms  of  the  draft: 

A  few  days  later  [after  announcing  his  intention  to  compose  the  overture],  he,  the 
happy,  free  one,  was  back  again  with  the  score,  complete  up  to  the  second  part.  The 
dance  of  the  elves  with  its  introductory  chords  was  as  one  would  later  know  it. 
Then — well,  then  there  followed  an  overture,  cheerful,  pleasantly  agitated,  perfectly 
delightful,  perfectly  praiseworthy — only  I  could  perceive  no  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  in  it.  Sincerely  feeling  that  it  was  my  duty  as  a  friend,  I  told  him  this  in  can- 
dor. He  was  taken  aback,  irritated,  even  hurt,  and  ran  out  without  taking  his  leave. 

Before  long,  though,  Mendelssohn  sent  Marx  a  note  agreeing  with  his  judgment  and 
asking  for  advice.  Marx  advised  the  young  man  that,  in  his  view,  an  overture  should 
give  "a  true  and  complete  reflection  of  the  drama."  He  encouraged  Mendelssohn  to 
find  musical  ideas  that  would  suggest  all  of  the  diverse  elements  of  Shakespeare's 
comedy — the  fairies,  the  mortal  lovers,  the  prince,  the  rustics,  Bottom  with  the  ass's 
head,  and  so  on.  Though  he  first  insisted  all  of  this  was  impossible,  Mendelssohn  in 


fact  achieved  exactly  what  Marx  urged  him  to  try.  When  the  work  was  given  its  first 
performance  in  the  Mendelssohn  household  (presumably  in  the  two-piano  version, 
played  by  Felix  and  Fanny),  the  boy's  father  announced  to  the  assembly  that  the  over- 
ture was  actually  more  Marx  than  Mendelssohn.  But  the  critic  demurred:  "The  original 
idea  and  execution  belonged  to  Felix;  the  advice  I  had  given  was  my  duty  and  my  only 
part  in  it." 

Without  question  the  Overture  is  one  of  Mendelssohn's  most  remarkable  ac- 
complishments. Into  the  presumably  restrictive  context  of  an  overture,  cast  in  sonata 
form,  he  introduced  a  varied  panoply  of  musical  ideas,  each  with  its  own  distinctive 
color  and  character,  that  could  be  taken  to  represent  elements  of  the  play,  then  shaped 
them  into  a  pattern  that  is  thoroughly  satisfying  whether  one  knows  the  play  or  not.  He 
created  the  very  image  of  fairydom  for  music — delicate  and  light-footed — while  not 
forgetting  the  low  comedy  of  Bottom's  dream. 

The  first  four  measures  instantly  transport  us  to  a  mysterious  world:  four  woodwind 
chords  in  the  key  of  E,  beginning  with  just  two  flutes  and  adding  clarinets  in  the  sec- 
ond measure,  bassoons  and  one  horn  in  the  third,  and  oboes  and  a  second  horn  in  the 
fourth.  Of  these  opening  measures,  the  third  is  the  most  magical  of  all;  it  surprises  us 
by  borrowing  its  harmony  from  the  minor  key,  hinting  at  subtle  dark  worlds  behind  the 
brightness  of  Shakespeare's  comedy.  Then,  after  the  fourth  chord  re-establishes  E  major, 
the  upper  strings  enter — on  E  minor! — and  whirl  us  off  into  the  delicate  world  of  the 
fairies'  dance,  occasionally  stopping  suddenly  on  softly  dissonant  woodwind  chords, 
then  rushing  onward.  The  entrance  of  the  full  orchestra,  again  in  E  major,  brings  on 
the  world  of  mortals,  with  all  their  noise  and  bustle  and  a  transition  to  the  dominant 
for  music  patently  connected  to  the  two  pairs  of  lovers  who  get  so  frightfully  mixed  up 
during  the  course  of  the  plot.  A  heavy  pounding  repeated  note  in  the  bass  brings  on 
the  rustics  with  their  antic  dance  and  the  "hee-haw"  of  poor  "translated"  Bottom. 

Mendelssohn  would  surely  never  have  returned  to  his  early  masterpiece  had  not 
King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV  ascended  the  throne  in  Berlin  upon  the  death  of  his  father 
on  June  7,  1840.  Great  reforms  in  all  aspects  of  political  and  cultural  life  were  ex- 
pected from  the  new  monarch,  who  wanted  Mendelssohn  to  be  in  charge  of  his  new 
plans.  This  meant  moving  from  Leipzig,  where  he  was  happy  with  his  work  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  for  undefined  responsibilities  in  the  capital.  In  the  end,  Mendelssohn 
arranged  to  receive  only  half-salary  in  Berlin  so  that  he  could  retain  the  position  in 
Leipzig  as  well.  By  1843  the  king  expressed  a  wish  that  a  series  of  dramatic  produc- 
tions with  incidental  music  should  be  continued.  Several  productions  were  proposed; 
of  these,  Mendelssohn  chose  to  expand  his  music  for  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  into 
a  full  score  of  incidental  music,  including  entr'actes,  dances,  songs,  and  some  brief 
melodramas  (that  is,  instrumental  music  that  would  accompany  spoken  parts  of  the 
play).  In  undertaking  this  task,  he  made  the  conscious  decision  to  return  to  the  over- 
ture, written  when  he  was  half  his  current  age,  and,  whenever  possible,  use  it  as  a 
basis  for  the  expansion.  He  did  this  with  wonderful  skill  and  effectiveness,  so  that  no 
one  who  did  not  happen  to  know  the  history  of  the  work  would  ever  guess  that  it  was 
not  created  in  a  single  act  of  the  imagination. 

The  Scherzo  introduces  the  second  act;  its  feather-light,  staccato  woodwind  dance 
anticipates  the  opening  of  Act  II  and  the  gathering  of  the  fairies,  who  hold  their  mid- 
night revels  in  the  woods. 

The  March  of  the  Fairies  accompanies  the  entrance  of  the  fairy  king  Oberon  from 
one  side  of  the  stage  and  his  queen,  Titania,  from  the  other;  all  the  traditional  gestures 
of  the  march  are  present  in  miniature. 

Titania  bids  her  attendants  "Sing  me  now  asleep,"  and  they  oblige  with  a  lullaby, 
set  by  Mendelssohn  as  a  Song  with  Chorus  for  women's  voices. 


You  spotted  snakes,  with  double  tongue, 
Thorny  hedgehogs,  be  not  seen; 
Newts  and  blindworms,  do  no  wrong, 
Come  not  near  our  Fairy  Queen. 
Hence  away,  hence  away! 

Philomel,  with  melody 

Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby; 

Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby; 

Never  harm, 

Nor  spell  nor  charm  Come  our  lovely  lady  night. 

So  good  night,  with  lullaby. 

Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here; 
Hence,  you  long-legged  spinners,  hence! 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near; 
Worm  nor  snail,  do  no  offense. 

Philomel  with  melody,  etc. 
Hence  away!  Now  all  is  well. 
One  aloof  stand  sentinel. 

[Act  II,  scene  2] 

The  Intermezzo  serves  as  an  entr'racte  between  acts  II  and  III;  Mendelssohn  begins 
with  passionate  music  expressing  the  anguish  of  Hermia,  who  has  awakened  to  find 
herself  deserted  by  her  beloved  Lysander,  but  this  fades  away  and  yields  to  lightly 
comic  material  anticipating  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  when  we  will  see  the  assembled 
rustics  ready  to  rehearse  their  play  in  the  woods. 
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The  Nocturne  suggests  the  picture  of  the  sleeping  lovers.  Puck's  application  of  the 
love  potion  to  the  wrong  parties  has  made  a  splendid  mess  of  things,  but  by  the  end  of 
Act  III,  all  four  of  the  lovers  have  been  led  a  merry  chase  until  they  collapse  in  exhaus- 
tion. The  solo  horn  evokes  the  tranquility  of  the  woods  and  the  lovers'  sleep,  though 
intimations  of  foregoing  passions  still  remain  in  the  middle  section.  The  brightening  at 
the  end  suggests  the  soft  approach  of  dawn's  light  to  prepare  for  the  rise  of  the  curtain 
on  Act  IV. 

Theseus  (Duke  of  Athens),  Hippolyta  (Queen  of  the  Amazons),  and  Hermia's  father 
encounter  the  four  lovers  in  the  woods,  with  romantic  sentiments  once  again  properly 
directed.  The  Duke  gives  them  permission  to  be  married  jointly  with  him  on  the  day 
set  for  his  own  wedding  to  Hippolyta.  The  act  ends  with  intimations  of  nuptials,  signalled 
by  its  entr'acte,  the  Wedding  March,  probably  the  best-known  piece  Mendelssohn 
ever  wrote.  No  matter  now  frequently  it  is  performed,  it  stays  fresh  because  of  the 
composer's  ingenious  opening,  which  begins  with  a  fanfare  in  C  major  and  suddenly, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  full  orchestra,  seems  to  jump  to  an  entirely  different  key  for  the 
main  phrase  of  the  march. 

During  the  final  act,  the  rustics  offer  to  present  their  play,  guaranteed  to  be  both 
"tedious  and  brief  as  well  as  "merry  and  tragic."  "Pyramus  andThisbe"  entertains 
the  guests,  but  the  Duke  begs  off  the  epilogue  and  chooses  the  rustics'  alternative 
entertainment,  a  dance.  This  Dance  of  the  Rustics  grows  ingeniously  out  of  a  few  tiny 
motives  in  the  overture. 

Following  the  evening's  entertainment,  all  the  mortals  betake  themselves  to  bed.  A 
brief  reprise  of  the  Wedding  March  makes  way  for  the  return  of  the  fairies.  As  Oberon 
and  Titania  appear,  we  hear  again  the  four  woodwind  chords  that  opened  the  overture; 
the  fairies  trip  in  to  spread  their  music  and  charms  throughout  the  house. 

Through  this  house  give  glimmering  light, 

By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire, 

Every  elf  and  fairy  sprite 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier. 

And  this  ditty,  after  me, 

Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

First  rehearse  the  song  by  rote, 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note. 
Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace, 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

Through  this  house  give  glimmering  light,  etc. 

Then,  at  Oberon's  command,  the  fairies  trip  away,  leaving  Puck  to  take  his  leave  of  the 
audience  to  the  final  sounding  of  the  four  magical  woodwind  chords. 

— S.L. 


More  .  .  . 

Two  recent  biographies  of  Berlioz  offer  insightful  modern  views  of  the  composer  and 
his  work.  The  book  by  D.  Kern  Holoman,  entitled  simply  Berlioz  (Harvard),  beautifully 
integrates  the  work  with  the  life,  showing  how  Berlioz's  music  grew  out  of  a  distinctive 
French  tradition  as  well  as  out  of  his  own  fertile  imagination.  He  traces  the  ways  in 
which  the  composer  uses  early  sketches  for  pieces  composed  much  later,  and  he  takes 
advantage  of  forty  or  more  years  of  detailed  Berlioz  scholarship  and  seems  to  encom- 
pass it  all  in  a  single  gracefully  written  volume.  Hugh  MacDonald's  splendid  briefer 
study,  also  entitled  Berlioz,  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  Master  Musicians  series  (pub- 
lished in  England  by  Dent;  so  far  not  issued  in  this  country).  For  just  the  overture  to 
Beatrice  et  Benedict,  you  may  wish  to  seek  out  a  reissue  by  Charles  Munch  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  (RCA  Gold  Seal,  coupled  with  symphonies  by  Franck  and  dTndy). 
The  entire  opera  is  available  now  in  two  recordings,  both  with  major  strengths,  one 
conducted  by  Sir  Colin  Davis  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Christiane 
Eda-Pierre,  Nicolai  Gedda,  Helen  Watts,  and  Robert  Tear  (Philips),  and  a  brand  new 
one  just  issued  under  the  direction  of  John  F^liot  Gardiner  (Erato). 

Philip  Gossett's  magnificent  Rossini  article  in  The  New  Grove  is  the  very  best  place 
to  start  for  information  about  this  composer,  who  has  been  the  subject  of  all  too  many 
half-scholarly  (or  worse!)  discussions.  That  article,  along  with  the  articles  on  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  and  Verdi,  has  recently  been  published  in  a  separate  volume,  Italian  Bel 
Canto  Opera  (Norton,  available  in  paperback).  The  popular  biographies  by  Francis 
Toye  (Rossini:  A  Study  in  Tragi-Comedy  [Norton  paperback])  and  Herbert  Weinstock 
(Rossini  [Knopf])  are  useful,  but  have  been  thoroughly  supplanted  by  the  Master  Musi- 
cians volume  Rossini,  by  Richard  Osborne  (Northeastern  University  paperback).  Otello 
has  been  recorded  complete  in  a  splendid  reading  by  Jesus  Lopez-Cobos  and  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  with  a  cast  featuring  Jose  Carreras  and  Frederica  von  Stade 
(Philips). 
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The  only  general  study  of  Bellini  currently  available  in  English  is  Leslie  Orrey's 
contribution  to  the  Master  Musicians  series,  Bellini  (Dent).  Existing  recordings  of 
/  Capuleti  e  i  Montecchi  do  not  always  trust  Bellini's  assignment  of  the  role  of  Romeo  to 
a  mezzo-soprano.  Three  different  labels  currently  offer  the  same  live  performance, 
from  the  1966  Holland  Festival,  with  Claudio  Abbado  conducting,  Margherita  Rinaldi 
and  Giacomo  Aragall  as  the  two  young  lovers,  and  a  fresh-voiced  young  tenor  named 
Pavarotti  in  the  role  of  Tebaldo  (Melodram,  Rodolphe,  and  Verona).  Almost  the  same 
cast,  but  with  Renata  Scotto  as  Juliet,  may  be  heard  in  a  1968  live  performance  with 
Abbado  conducting  the  forces  of  La  Scala  (Arkadia).  Two  EMI  recordings — not  yet 
reissued  on  CD — place  Romeo  in  the  proper  mezzo  range.  The  more  recent,  drawn 
from  a  Covent  Garden  run  under  Riccardo  Muti's  direction,  has  Agnes  Baltsa  as 
Romeo,  Edita  Gruberova  as  Juliet,  and  Dano  Raffanti  as  Tybalt.  The  earlier  one  fea- 
tured Janet  Baker  as  Romeo,  Beverly  Sills  as  Juliet,  and  Nicolai  Gedda  as  Tybalt, 
under  Giuseppe  Patane.  An  otherwise  good  recent  recording  drawn  from  live  perform- 
ances at  La  Fenice  in  Venice  has  Diana  Montague  as  Romeo  and  Dano  Raffanti  as 
Tybalt,  but  is  seriously  undermined  by  Katia  Ricciarelli's  Juliet  (Nuova  Era). 

Karl-Heinz  Kohler's  excellent  Mendelssohn  article  in  The  New  Grove  is  the  best 
place  to  start;  it  has  been  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Early  Romantic  Masters  2,  which 
also  includes  the  Grove  articles  on  Weber  and  Berlioz  (Norton  paperback).  Philip 
Radcliffe's  Mendelssohn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  is  a 
good  introductory  life-and-works  treatment,  though  now  somewhat  outdated.  Eric 
Werner's  Mendelssohn:  A  New  Image  of  the  Composer  and  his  Age  is  the  most  recent 
serious  biography,  especially  good  on  the  period,  often  trivial  on  the  music.  Men- 
delssohn's own  letters  are  delightful,  but  the  published  versions  are  frightfully  bowd- 
lerized; a  much-needed  new  critical  edition  is  in  the  works.  Much  recent  research  on 
Mendelssohn,  with  modern  essays,  translations  of  memoirs  from  people  who  knew  the 
composer,  and  critical  commentary,  can  be  found  in  Mendelssohn  and  his  World, 
edited  by  R.  Larry  Todd  (Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  The  passages  from  A.B. 
Marx's  recollections  of  the  composer  and  the  writing  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
overture  come  from  this  volume. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  tonight's  soloists  and  chorus  will 
record  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  music  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  this  month. 
Most  recordings  of  the  incidental  music  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  eliminate 
several  brief  melodramas  that  make  little  sense  outside  the  context  of  the  play,  but 
provide  the  remainder  of  the  score.  Erich  Lei nsdorf  followed  this  procedure  in  his 
recording  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  soprano  Arlene  Saunders,  mezzo- 
soprano  Helen  Vanni,  and  with  some  related  passages  from  Shakespeare's  play  spoken 
by  narrator  Inga  Swenson;  this  has  been  reissued  on  CD  at  budget  price  (Victrola). 
Claus  Peter  Flor  follows  the  same  procedure  (though  without  an  actor)  on  his  radiant 
recording  with  the  Bamberg  Chorus  and  Orchestra  and  vocal  soloists  Lucia  Popp  and 
Marjana  Lipovsek  (RCA).  Frederica  von  Stade  is  joined  by  Judith  Blegen  for  the  solo 
vocal  parts  on  a  recording  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Eugene 
Ormandy  and  with  the  Mendelssohn  Club  Chorus  (RCA).  For  a  fine  version  that  is 
note-complete,  including  all  of  the  small  melodramas,  the  choice  falls  on  Andre  Pre- 
vin's  delicate  reading  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  with  Claire  Watson  and 
Delia  Wallis  (EMI). 

— S.L. 
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Kathleen  Battle 

Lyric  soprano  Kathleen  Battle  appears  regularly  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  New  York,  as  well  as  at  the  major  European  opera  houses, 
with  the  world's  greatest  orchestras  and  conductors,  and  at  the  major 
music  festivals.  She  has  toured  extensively  in  recital.  Her  many  record- 
ings and  television  appearances  have  brought  her  into  millions  of 
homes  worldwide.  Ms.  Battle's  collaborations  with  Itzhak  Perlman, 
Wynton  Marsalis,  Christopher  Parkening,  Jean-Pierre  Rampal,  Jessye 
Norman,  Luciano  Pavarotti,  and  Placido  Domingo  have  been  docu- 
mented on  recordings  and  video  discs.  Since  1982,  her  collaboration 
with  the  noted  scenic  and  costume  designer  Rouben  Ter-Arutunian  has 
produced  an  array  of  gowns  for  many  of  her  most  important  engagements.  The  winner  of  three 
Grammy  awards,  Ms.  Battle  has  recorded  on  all  the  major  labels.  Her  most  recent  releases 
include  "The  Bach  Album"  with  Itzhak  Perlman  and  "Kathleen  Battle  at  Carnegie  Hall"  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  "Baroque  Duet"  with  Wynton  Marsalis  on  Sony  Classical.  A 
documentary  film  about  Ms.  Battle  and  Mr.  Marsalis,  previously  broadcast  by  PBS,  is  sched- 
uled for  video  release  by  Sony.  Two  of  her  Metropolitan  Opera  performances,  in  Strauss's 
Ariadne  aufNaxos  and  Rossini's  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia,  are  available  on  CD  video  from 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  A  native  of  Portsmouth,  Kathleen  Battle  studied  at  the  College  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  University  of  Cincinnati.  She  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December 
1977,  as  the  Shepherd  in  Wagner's  Tannhduser  with  James  Levine,  a  close  musical  advisor  who 
performs  with  her  also  in  recital  and  on  recordings.  She  received  the  Laurence  Olivier  Award 
for  Best  Performance  in  a  New  Opera  Production  for  her  Royal  Opera  House  debut  as  Zerbinetta 
in  Ariadne  aufNaxos,  becoming  the  first  American  opera  singer  to  be  so  honored.  Ms.  Battle 
has  sung  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood  since  her 
BSO  debut  in  March  1978.  She  has  recorded  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  the  orchestra,  and  appeared  most  recently  with  the  BSO  at  Tanglewood  this  past 
summer. 


Frederic  a  von  Stade 

A  noted  interpreter  of  the  bel  canto  and  French  literature,  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  is  also  renowned  as  Mozart's  Cherubino, 
Idamante,  and  Sextus  and  Strauss's  Octavian.  Her  career  began  when 
she  received  a  contract  from  Sir  Rudolf  Bing  during  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Auditions.  Since  her  Met  debut  in  1970  she  has  sung  nearly  all 
of  her  important  roles  with  that  company,  as  well  as  with  Lyric  Opera  of 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  Opera,  and  other  leading  American  theaters. 
In  Europe,  new  productions  have  been  mounted  for  her  at  La  Scala, 
Covent  Garden,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  and  the  Paris  Opera.  When  La 
Scala  and  the  Paris  Opera  visited  the  United  States  during  the  Bicen- 
tennial, she  was  the  only  American  to  appear  as  a  guest  with  both  companies.  Ms.  von  Stade  is 
invited  regularly  to  appear  with  the  world's  top  orchestras  and  conductors  and  has  made  more 
than  three  dozen  recordings,  including  complete  operas,  aria  albums,  symphonic  works,  solo 
recital  programs,  and  crossover  albums.  She  recently  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  holding  first 
and  second  places  simultaneously  on  the  national  sales  charts,  with  EMI/Angel's  Showboat 
and  Telarc's  The  Sound  of  Music.  Ms.  von  Stade  has  appeared  regularly  on  television,  including 
several  "Live  From  the  Met"  telecasts,  the  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle  production  of  La  Cenerentola, 
the  holiday  special  "Christmas  with  Flicka,"  and  the  PBS  special  "Flicka  and  Friends."  She 
holds  honorary  doctorates  from  Yale  University,  Boston  University,  the  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Medicine,  and  her  alma  mater,  the  Mannes  School  of  Music.  In  1983  she  was  honored 
at  the  White  House  with  an  award  recognizing  her  significant  contribution  to  the  arts.  Ms.  von 
Stade  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  October  1977  in  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Benedict;  she 
has  recorded  Ravel's  Sheherazade,  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete,  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  Hue 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  for  CBS  Masterworks.  She  appeared  most  recently  with  the 
orchestra  at  Tanglewood  this  past  summer. 


Jane  Carr 

Jane  Carr  came  to  America  in  1986  with  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Com- 
pany in  Nicholas  Nickleby.  During  her  eight  years  with  the  RSC  she 
appeared  in  many  productions,  including  Poppy  (as  Queen  Victoria), 
Peter  Pan  (Wendy),  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (Hermia),  The  Cau- 
casian Chalk  Circle  (Grusha),  and  ,4s  You  Like  It  (Phoebe).  She  has 
appeared  at  the  National  Theatre  in  The  Tempest,  Spring  Awakening, 
and  The  Ticket  of  Leave  Man,  and  in  the  West  End  in  What  the  Butler 
Saw,  Once  a  Catholic,  The  Prime  oj  Miss  Jean  Brodie,  and  Lovers  Dancing, 
among  others.  She  has  done  three  productions  at  the  Chichester  Festival 
Theatre:  Oh  Kay! ,  The  Merchant  of  Venice  with  Sir  Alec  Guinness,  and 
The  Way  of  the  World  with  Maggie  Smith,  working  with  her  again  after  playing  Mary  McGregor 
in  the  film  of  The  Prime  of  Miss  Jean  Brodie.  Among  her  other  film  work  is  the  cult  hit  Some- 
thing for  Everyone.  Ms.  Carr  has  completed  four  seasons  playing  Louise  Mercer  on  NBC's  Dear 
John.  She  has  also  been  seen  on  television  as  Helen  in  The  Tracey  Ullman  Show  and  has  just 
appeared  on  Broadway  with  her  husband  Mark  Arnott  in  Alan  Ayckbourn's  A  Small  Family 
Business. 
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Malcolm  Sinclair  has  just  completed  a  four-month  nationwide  tour  of 
the  United  States  with  the  Royal  National  Theatre  of  Great  Britain, 
playing  Clarence  opposite  Sir  Ian  McKellan's  Richard  III.  Mr.  Sinclair 
trained  at  the  Bristol  Old  Vic  Theatre  School  and  played  many  seasons 
£  «*        Mg»>  '^    \    wild  l he  major  English  repertory  companies,  his  Shakespearean  roles 

including  Hamlet,  Benedick,  Orsino,  Orlando,  and  Oberon/Theseus. 
n^  -.  ^  In  London  he  has  appeared  opposite  Sir  John  Mills  in  Little  Lies  at 

~  Wyndham's,  played  Schnitzler's  Anatol  at  the  Gate  and  Osbert  Sitwell 

jjflrff  Jl^^^    m  tne  Lyric  Hammersmith's  Facades  directed  by  Simon  Callow,  and 

■r  ^^^      appeared  most  recently  in  the  Orange  Tree's  revival  of  Acklands  The 
Dark  River.  For  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  he  played  Horatio  and  the  Duke  in  a  national 
tour  of  Hamlet  and  The  Comedy  of  Errors.  Clarence  was  his  third  role  for  the  National  Theatre; 
he  also  played  Acaste  in  The  Misanthrope  and  created  the  role  of  Bishop  Gilbert  Kingston  in 
David  Hare's  Racing  Demon.  For  the  BBC  he  has  played  Byron  in  Frederic  Raphael's  Byron,  A 
Personal  Tour  and  the  double  lead  in  The  Prisoner  ofZenda,  appeared  in  Noel  Coward's  Me  and 
the  Girls,  and  most  recently  won  acclaim  for  his  performance  as  John  Le  Mesurier  in  Hancock. 
This  fall  he  appears  in  a  major  new  series  for  Britain's  Channel  4,  The  Big  Battalions,  as  well 
as  in  a  new  film  on  Four,  God  on  the  Rocks,  opposite  Sinead  Cusack.  Other  films  include 
Skolimowski's  Success  is  the  Best  Revenge  and  Neil  Bartlett's  Now  That  it's  Morning. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the  chorus  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed  for 
performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood, 
working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  promi- 
nent guest  conductors  as  Bernard  Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The  chorus 
has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  record- 
ings, beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a  1975 
Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century 


American  music  recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy 
nominee.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available 
on  compact  disc  include  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc; 
Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  De- 
bussy's La  Damoiselle  elite  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS  Masterworks.  The  chorus'  most 
recent  release,  on  Philips,  is  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  the  Philips  album  "We  Wish  You 
a  Merry  Christmas"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of  the 
MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor 
of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Symphony 
conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


Women  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 
Ingrid  Bartinique 
Michele  Mi  Bergonzi 
Joanne  Colella  Boag 
Susan  Cavalieri 
Benita  Ciambotti 
Patricia  Cox 
Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 
Sara  Dorfman 
Caroline  Dudek 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Ann  M.  Dwelley 
Nancy  Falco 
Carol  S.  Furneaux 
Martha  R.  Golub 
Lillian  M.  Grayton 
Cheri  Hancock 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Catherine  Hatfield 
Lisa  Heisterkamp 
Kristin  Hughes 
Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 


Barbara  MacDonald 
Celeste  McClain 
Carol  McKeen 
Fumiko  Ohara 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Genevieve  Schmidt 
Pamela  Schweppe 
S.  Lynn  Shane 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Deborah  L.  Speer 
Sarah  J.  Telford 
Jennifer  Wehr 
Tricia  Wells 


Mezzo-sopranos 

Rachel  Baker 
Debra  A.  Basile 
Maisy  Bennett 
Betty  B.  Blume 
Sharon  Carter 
Barbara  Clemens 
Ethel  Crawford 


Diane  Droste 

Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 

Paula  Folkman 

Jennifer  L.  French 

Irene  Gilbride 

Deborah  Gruber 

Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 

Deborah  Kreuze 

Gale  Livingston 

Dorothy  W.  Love 

Judith  Lyon-Mitchell 

April  Merriam 

Susan  Quinn  Pierce 

Sahoko  Sato 

Rachel  Shetler 

Linda  Kay  Smith 

Ada  Park  Snider 

Julie  Steinhilber 

Constance  L.  Turnburke 

Christina  Lillian  Wallace 

Bailey  Katherine  Whiteman 

Sue  Wilcox 

Leslie  Wisdom 


Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 
Shiela  Kibbe,  Rehersal  Pianist 


SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

THE  l>(  )\  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monda)  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wng. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 
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Bracelets,  cases,  and  casebacks  finished  in  22  karat  gold. 


E.B.  HORN 

Jewelers  Since  1839 
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Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

J. P.  Barger,  Chairman  George  H.  Kidder,  President 


Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  V  ice -Chairman 
Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Vice-Chairman 


Nicholas  T.  Zervas,  V ice-Chairman 

William  J.  Poorvu,  V  ice -Chairman  and  Treasurer 


David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
James  E  Geary 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Julian  Cohen 
William  F.  Connell 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Deborah  B.  Davis 

Trustees  Emeriti 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
Philip  K.  Allen 
Allen  G.  Barry 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
AbramT.  Collier 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 


Nina  L.  Doggett 
Dean  Freed 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Thelma  E.  Goldberg 
Julian  T.  Houston 
Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Allen  Z.  Kluchman 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Archie  C.  Epps 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Albert  L.  Nickerson 
Thomas  D.  Perrv,  Jr. 


R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Molly  Beals  Millman 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Peter  C.  Read 
Richard  A.  Smith 
Rav  Stata 


Irving  W.  Rabb 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Sidney  Stoneman 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Administration 


Michael  G.  McDonough,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Managing  Director  and  Manager  ofTanglewood 

Michael  G.  McDonough,  Director  of  Finance  and  Business  Affairs 

Evans  Mirageas,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Marketing 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Ray  E  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

Robert  Bell,  Manager  of  Information  Systems 
Constance  B.E  Cooper,  Director  of 

Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of 

Corporate  Sponsorships 
Patricia  Forbes  Halligan,  Director  of  Personnel 

Services 
Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Budget  Manager 
Margaret  Hillyard-Lazenby,  Director  of 

Volunteers 
Russell  M.  Hodsdon,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Public  Relations 

Coordinator 
Craig  R.  Kaplan,  Controller 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales  & 

Marketing  Manager 
Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of 

Development 
Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  & 

Program  A  nnotator 
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Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
John  C.  Marksbury,  Director  of 

Foundation  and  Government  Support 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Myran  Parker-Brass,  Coordinator  of  Youth  Activities 
Marie  B.  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate 

Development 
Scott  Schillin,  Assistant  Manager, 

Pops  and  Youth  Activities 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Associate  Director  of 

Development/ Director  of  Major  Gifts 
Cheryl  L.  Silvia,  Function  Manager 
Michelle  Leonard  Techier,  Media  and  Production 

Manager,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Julie  Miner  White,  Manager  of  Fund  Reporting 
Robin  J.  Yorks,  Director  ofTanglewood 

Development 


Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Thelma  E.  Goldberg,  Chairman 
Robert  P.  O'Block,  V ice-Chairman 
Jordan  L.  Golding,  Secretary 


Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Amanda  Barbour  Amis 
Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Caroline  Dwight  Bain 
Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Lynda  Schubert  Bodman 
Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
William  L.  Boyan 
Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Gwendolyn  Cochran  Hadden 
William  H.  Congleton 
William  E  Connell 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 
Joan  P.  Curhan 
Phyllis  Curtin 
Nader  E  Darehshori 
JoAnne  Dickinson 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Hugh  Downs 
Goetz  B.  Eaton 
Harriett  M.  Eckstein 
Deborah  A.  England 
Katherine  Fanning 
J.  Richard  Fennell 
Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 
Mark  R.  Goldweitz 


John  P.  Hamill 

Ellen  T.  Harris 

Daphne  P.  Hatsopoulos 

Joe  M.  Henson 

Bayard  Henry 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Lola  Jaffe 

Anna  Faith  Jones 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Frances  Demoulas  Kettenbach 

Robert  D.  King 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Koji  Kobayashi 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

David  I.  Kosowsky 

George  Krupp 

John  R.  Laird 

Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 

Thomas  H.  Lee 

Laurence  Lesser 

Stephen  R.  Levy 

Diane  H.  Lupean 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

William  E  Meagher 

Nathan  R.  Miller 


Catalina  B.  Montes 

Richard  P.  Morse 
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Celebrating  75  Years  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Records 


"Yesterday  when  I  arrived  I  was  feeling  very  pessimistic.  I  had  heard  no  satisfactory  records 
of  a  symphony  orchestra.  I  did  not  believe  they  could  be  made-but  today-I  am  very  much 
surprised.  I  am  very  pleased.  These  records  sound  like  a  symphony  orchestra." 

These  were  BSO  Music  Director  Karl  Muck's  words  on  hearing  the  first  records  made  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  75  years  ago  in  October  1917.  To  celebrate  this  important 
anniversary,  the  BSO  Archives  has  mounted  an  exhibit  of  photographs,  documents,  and  other 
memorabilia  that  chronicle  the  BSO's  recording  history. 

In  the  photograph  above,  BSO  Music  Director  Serge  Koussevitzky  listens  to  a  voice  record- 
ing made  by  the  broadcasting  crew  attached  to  the  Voice  of  America  in  August  1948.  The 
photograph  is  by  Howard  S.  Babbitt,  Jr. 


Where  Fashion  Hits  A  High  Note. 
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The  Fanny  Peabody  Mason 
Memorial  Concert 
Friday,  October  2,  1992 

The  first  Friday-afternoon  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  subscription 
season  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Miss 
Fanny  Peabody  Mason,  who  was  a  Friday- 
afternoon  subscriber  and  an  active  patron  of 
music  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
until  her  death  in  1948.  Many  music  lovers 
recall  the  outstanding  concerts  Miss  Mason 
presented  in  the  music  room  of  her  townhouse 
on  Commonwealth  Avenue  and  at  her  summer 
residence  in  Walpole,  New  Hampshire.  The 
endowment  to  honor  Miss  Mason  perpetually 
was  created  in  1985  by  the  Peabody-Mason 
Music  Foundation,  established  by  Miss 
Mason,  and  which  presented  young  and 
well-established  artists  in  concert  in  Boston 
and  Cambridge  for  more  than  thirty-five 
years.  The  president  of  the  foundation,  Paul 
Doguereau,  initiated  the  gift  to  the  BSO  as  a 
way  to  recognize  Miss  Mason's  love  of  music 
and  to  foster  the  highest  aspirations  of  the 
art.  Besides  the  concert  sponsorship,  the  gift 
created  the  Mason  Lounge  for  musicians  and 
staff  and  the  Mason  Green  Room. 


Best  Wishes  to  Max  Hobart 

A  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  since 
1965',  BSO  Assistant 
Concertmaster  Max 
Hobart  has  retired 
from  the  orchestra  due 
to  chronic  neurological 
and  muscular  problems 
in  his  left  arm.  He  will 
continue  to  be  active 
as  a  conductor:  he  is  music  director  of  the 
Civic  Symphony  of  Boston  and  of  the  North 
Shore  Philharmonic  in  Salem,  with  which  he 
conducts  classical  programs  as  well  as  ballet 
and  pops  concerts.  He  has  also  appeared 
frequently  as  a  guest  conductor  throughout 
New  England,  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orches- 
tra, the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra, 
the  Wellesley,  Newton,  Worcester,  and  New 
Hampshire  symphony  orchestras,  and  the  Pro 
Arte  Chamber  Orchestra,  as  well  as  with 


orchestras  in  Alaska,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Haiti. 
Mr.  Hobart  appeared  as  soloist  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall  under  the  direction 
of  Arthur  Fiedler  and  John  Williams,  as  well 
as  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  As  a 
chamber  musician,  he  toured  and  recorded 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players; 
his  touring  activities  took  him  throughout  the 
United  States  and  South  America,  and  to 
Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  China.  Max's  singular  presence  on  the 
stage  of  Symphony  Hall  will  be  missed.  \\e 
wish  him  all  the  best  as  he  continues  to  play 
an  active  role  in  Boston's  music  community. 

BSO  Tours  South  America 
for  the  First  Time 
October  19  through  29 

Seiji  Ozawa  will  lead  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  its  first  tour  to  South  America 
later  this  month.  From  October  19  through 
October  29.  the  orchestra  will  perform  two 
concerts  at  theTeatro  Municipal  in  Sao  Paulo. 
Brazil,  four  concerts  at  theTeatro  Colon  in 
Buenos  Aires.  Argentina,  and  two  concerts 
at  theTeatro  Fundacion Teresa  Carreno  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela.  Repertory  for  the  tour 
includes  Leonard  Bernstein's  Symphony  No.  2. 
The  Age  of  Anxiety,  with  pianist  Benjamin 
Pasternack.  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  7, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  1,  and  the  orchestral 
suite  from  Mendelssohn's  music  for/4  Mid- 
summer "Sight's  Dream.  The  BSO's  1992 
South  American  Tour  is  sponsored  by  Bank  of 
Boston  and  co-sponsored  by  NEC.  with  addi- 
tional funding  by  The  Gillette  Company. 

The  Boston  Company  Sponsors 
BSO  Opening  Night  1992 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully 
acknowledges  The  Boston  Company  for  its 
generous  support  in  underwriting  this  sea- 
son's Opening  Night  concert  conducted  by 
Seiji  Ozawa  onThursdav,  October  1.  This  is 
the  third  consecutive  year  that  The  Boston 
Company  has  been  corporate  sponsor  of 
Opening  Night. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  Boston  Conser- 
vator}" Orchestra  on  Friday.  October  9,  at 
8  p.m.  in  Boston  Conservatory's  Seullv  Hall. 
8  The  Fenway.  The  program  includes  Mozart's 
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Violin  Concerto  No.  4  with  soloist  David 
Kim,  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  40,  Mendels- 
sohn's FingaVs  Cave  Overture,  and  Stravinsky's 
Danses  concertantes.  Admission  is  free.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  536-6340. 

The  Richmond  Performance  Series,  Mark 
Ludwig,  artistic  director,  begins  its  1992-93 
season  at  the  Richmond  Congregational 
Church  on  Sunday,  October  11,  at  3  p.m. 
with  a  concert  entitled  "Spain  and  Latin 
America:  The  500-Year  Bridge,"  commemo- 
rating the  500th  anniversary  of  Columbus's 
discovery  of  the  New  World.  Flutist  Fenwick 
Smith,  guitarist  Neil  Anderson,  and  the 
Hawthorne  String  Quartet  perform  music 
of  Ginastera,  Falla,  Tarrega,  Villa-Lobos, 
Piazzolla,  Sanz,  and  Milan.  Admission  is  $10 
($8  students  and  seniors).  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (413)  698-2837  or  (617)  731-0004. 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  November 
4,  and  Friday,  November  6,  at  8  p.m.  at  the 
newly  refurbished  Faneuil  Hall.  Pianist 
Bertica  Shulman  Cramer  is  soloist  in  Men- 
delssohn's G  minor  piano  concerto,  on  a 
program  also  including  that  composer's 
FingaVs  Cave  Overture  and  Symphony  No.  4, 
Italian.  Single  tickets  are  $27,  $23,  and  $15 
($5  discount  for  students  and  seniors).  Sub- 
scription tickets  for  the  orchestra's  five-con- 
cert season  and  discounted  three-concert 
passes  are  also  available.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (617)  426-2387. 

Now  in  his  second  decade  as  its  music 
director,  Ronald  Knudsen  opens  the  Newton 
Symphony  Orchestra's  twenty-seventh  season 
with  an  all-Beethoven  program  on  Sunday, 
November  8,  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  College, 
15  Walnut  Park,  Newton.  Pianist  Nicolai 
Lomov  is  soloist  in  the  First  Piano  Concerto; 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  closes  the  pro- 
gram. Single  tickets  are  $14  and  $12;  sub- 
scription tickets  for  the  orchestra's  four-con- 
cert series  are  available  at  $48  and  $40.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  965-2555. 

Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert 
events.  "Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet 
supper  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's 
Higginson  Hall  with  an  informative  talk  by  a 


BSO  player  or  other  distinguished  member  of 
the  music  community.  "Supper  Concerts" 
offer  a  chamber  music  performance  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  at  6  p.m. ,  followed  by 
a  buffet  supper  served  in  Higginson  Hall. 
Doors  open  for  all  Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for 
a  la  carte  cocktails  and  conversation.  These 
events  are  offered  on  an  individual  basis, 
even  to  those  who  are  not  attending  that 
evening's  BSO  concert. 

BSO  Musicologist  &  Program  Annotator 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  continue  giving  talks 
before  the  Friday-evening  concerts,  the  first 
of  which  is  October  30.  Publications  Coor- 
dinator Marc  Mandel  will  be  the  speaker  for 
all  three  Supper  Talks  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tuesday  'B'  series,  the  first  of  which 
is  February  9,  1993.  Upcoming  Supper  Con- 
certs will  feature  music  of  Hindemith  and 
Mozart  (Saturday,  November  7,  and  Tuesday, 
November  10),  music  of  Janacek  and  Men- 
delssohn (Tuesday,  November  17,  and  Thurs- 
day, November  19),  and  music  of  Amram  and 
Brahms  (Wednesday,  November  25,  and 
Saturday,  November  28). 

The  suppers  are  priced  at  $23  per  person 
for  an  individual  event,  $66  for  any  three, 
$88  for  any  four,  or  $132  for  any  six.  Advance 
reservations  must  be  made  by  mail.  For  reser- 
vations the  week  of  the  Supper,  please  call 
SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200.  All 
reservations  must  be  made  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is  a  $1.00  handling 
fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  telephone.  For 
further  information,  please  call  (617)  266- 
1492,  ext.  516. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  nineteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting 
their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the 
first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  November  1  are  works  by 
students  of  the  Paul  Ingrebtson  Studio  in 
Framingham,  including  landscapes,  still 
lifes,  and  portraiture.  These  exhibits  are 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers,  and  a  portion  of  each  sale 
benefits  the  orchestra.  Please  contact  the 
Volunteer  Office  at  (617)  638-9390,  for 
further  information. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in  1973,  after  a 
year  as  music  adviser.  His  many  tours  with  the 
orchestra  have  included  four  visits  to  Japan,  an 
eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece, 
Austria,  Germany,  France,  and  England  following 
the  1991  Tanglewood  season.  His  previous  tours 
with  the  orchestra  have  included  an  historic  visit  to 
China  in  March  1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  dis- 
cussion sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations;  the 
orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  European  music 
festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in  1981,  a  fourteen- 
city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England.  This  October  he  leads  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to  South  America,  to 
include  eight  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala, 
Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper.  He  has  also  conducted  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  is  scheduled  to  make  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  this  December,  with 
Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the 
London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philhar- 
monia of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/ 
CBS  Masterworks,  andTelarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
con,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he  won  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that 
orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first 
time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  sym- 
phonies, Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra 
with  Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye 
Norman,  James  McCracken,  andTatianaTroyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian  Zimerman; 
Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  and  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  Damnation 
of  Faust.  Other  recordings  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include 
Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc; 
and,  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Men- 
delssohn's Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's 
La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Coneertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 
Associate  Coneertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 


Assistant  Coneertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

EnidL.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Coneertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Coneertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold.  Jr.. 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 


Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
*Harvey  Seigel 
+Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

*  Victor  Romanul 


* Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
%0n  sabbatical  leave 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  Jo  Anne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 

Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Toft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 
Principal 

Helen  Sagojf Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 
Associate  Principal 
Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Assistant  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 


Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 
Frank  Epstein 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
J.  William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 
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Sparkling  Natural 
Mineral  Water 
From  Sweden 


pAMLQ^ 


In  Sweden,  where  the  love  of 

things  natural  borders  on 

an  obsession,  there's  one  sparkling 

natural  mineral  water  that  tops  all 

others.  Its  crisp,  light  taste  has 

been  satisfying  customers  for  over 

300  years.  Ramlosa. 

The  best-selling  sparkling 

mineral  water  in  Sweden. 

Look  for  the  beautiful  blue  bottle 
in  restaurants  and  food  stores. 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  112th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  philan- 
thropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more 
than  a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the 
millions  through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an 
active  role  in  commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its 
summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  most  important  music 
festivals;  it  helps  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO  Youth  Concerts 
and  through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Boston  community; 
and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  one  of 
the  world's  most  important  training  grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  in- 
strumentalists, and  vocalists.  The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and 
recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  and  the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal 
players;  and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  inter- 
national standard  for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization  dedicated 
to  the  making  of  music  consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical  art,  creating 
performances  and  providing  educational  and  training  programs  at  the  highest  level  of 
excellence.  This  is  accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its  audiences,  govern- 
mental assistance  on  both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  The  following  October  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as  music  director 
until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  Old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded  concert 
halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and 
-trained  conductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— 
culminating  in  the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures 
as  music  director,  1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg  Henschel, 
taken  1882 
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A  warm  hug,  a  shared  book,  a  Wingate  at  Andover  afternoon. 

At  Wingate  our  daily  activities  extend  to  family  and  community, 
nurturing  both  young  and  old. 

Beyond  exceptional  rehabilitative  services  and  skilled  nursing 
care,  is  a  unique  spirit  of  sharing  and  joy. 

In  a  tranquil,  countryside  setting,  Wingate  at  Andover  blends 
beautiful  architecture,  refined  decor  and  familiar  comforts.  A 
sensitive,  supportive  environment  for  short  or  long  term  stays. 

Wingate  at  Andover.  An  exceptional  rehabilitative  and  skilled 
nursing  residence.   Come  visit  soon. 


WINGATE  AT  ANDOVER 

REHABILITATIVE  &  SKILLED  NURSING  RESIDENCE 

80  Andover  Street,  Andover,  MA  01810  •  508/470-3434 

Other  Wingate  facilities  in  Reading  and  Wilbraham 


EflH 


■■^^^■^^^^■■■^^^■■^^^^^^^ 


the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music 
and  refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter 
kind  of  music.  "These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first 
"Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in 
1917,  continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would 
be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the 
employment  of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  concerts  began  during  Kous- 
sevitzky's years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  con- 
certs in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence atTanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of 
"a  good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the 
founding  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugu- 
rated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for 
half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented 
numerous  premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory, 
and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition,  many 
concerts  were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic  director  of 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship  program 
was  established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted 
a  number  of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon  and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European  tour,  and 
directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  ad- 
viser. During  his  tenure  as  music  director  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the  BSO's  commit- 
ment to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions  marking  the  orchestra's 
100th  birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  in  1990,  and  a  recent  series  of  commissions  from  composers  including 
Henri  Dutilleux,  Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison,  Hans  Werner  Henze, 
and  Yehudi  Wyner.  Under  his  direction  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording 
activities,  to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato  labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts  annu- 
ally. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  worlds  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today.  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 

benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


~i 


Name. 


Tel. 


Address. 


City 


State. 


Zip. 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115- 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


v  pwi  iiuii  ui  ywui  fs'u  ii lay  uui  i^c  ia.\-va*_\_iuv_uuic  i  wi   uuwi  inauuii  v_aii  v  ui  /  j  \jju~yz.jx.  ™~ . — ~ — ~  •  —  .  — 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Friday,  October  2,  at  2 

THE  FANNY  PEABODY  MASON  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

Saturday,  October  3,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


MENDELSSOHN 


Suite  from  the  incidental  music  to 

Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

Overture 
Scherzo 
Intermezzo 
Nocturne 
Wedding  March 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 

Poco  sostenuto  —  Vivace 

Allegretto 

Presto 

Allegro  con  brio 


The  afternoon  concert  will  end  about  3:50  and  the  evening  concert  about  9:50. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Weekl 


Brookllne,  Massachusetts 
THE  SARGENT  HOUSE 

One  of  the  finest  properties  in  Brookline's 
premier  neighborhood.  A  magnificent  sandstone 
manor  house  built  in  1845  on  a  private  3  1/4  acre 
setting  of  rolling  lawns  with  a  wooded  border. 
Beautiful  detailing  &  elegance  including  a 
library  with  300-year-old  paneling,  conservatory, 
10  fireplaces  plus  an  elevator.  $3,450,000 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
BEACON  HILL  TOWNHOUSE 

Lovely  1850  three-story  beautifully  renovated 
townhouse  situated  at  the  top  of  Beacon  Hill 
with  a  view  of  the  Charles  River.  High  ceilings, 
fireplaces,  bay  windows,  new  kitchen  &  baths 
plus  a  formal  dining  room  leading  to  a 
wonderful  Beacon  Hill  garden.  Walk  to 
everything.  $880,000 


Worthington,  Massachusetts 
THE  BERKSHERES 
44  ACRE  COUNTRY  PLACE 

Delightful  c.1880  Italianate  Victorian  in  one  of 
the  Berkshire's  nicest  towns.  Beautifully  restored 
with  5  bedrooms,  marble  fireplaces,  original 
detailing  &  wonderful  huge  porch  plus  matching 
barn  with  horse  stall.  Lovely  gardens,  fields, 
woods,  orchards  &  a  trout  stream.  $565,000 


Duxbury,  Massachusetts 
THE  SAMPSON  -WINSLOW  HOUSE 
7  ACRE  SALTWATER  FARM 

Wonderful  1792  Captains  House  on  Duxbury 
Bay  including  12-rooms,  6  bedrooms  &  a 
museum-quality  Ship's  Store.  Spectacular  water 
views,  220'  of  direct  water  frontage  plus  barn, 
stable,  paddocks,  meadows  &  hayfields.  Setting 
for  the  movie  "Dad".  Very  special.  $1,150,000 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston, Massachusetts  02109; (617)  723-1800 


HBBh 


Felix  Mendelssohn 

Suite  from  the  incidental  music  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

_  L*~"L_   Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Ham- 

burg on  February  3,  1809,  and  died  in  Leipzig  on 
November  4,  1847.  Bartholdy  was  the  name  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Jakob,  who  had  changed  his  own 
name  from  Salomon  and  taken  on  Bartholdy  from 
the  previous  owner  of  apiece  of  real  estate  he  bought 
in  Berlin.  It  was  he  who  most  persistently  urged  the 
family's  conversion  to  Lutheranism:  the  name  Barth- 
oldy was  added  to  Mendelssohn — to  distinguish  the 
Protestant  Mendelssohns  from  the  Jewish  ones — 
when  Felix's  father  actually  took  that  step  in  1822, 
the  children  having  been  baptized  as  early  as  1816. 
The  work  to  be  heard  here  is  actually  two  composi- 
tions written  sixteen  years  apart,  as  explained  in 
detail  below.  The  overture  to  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  (published  as  Mendelssohns  Opus  21)  was  completed  on  August  6,  1826,  and 
performed  in  Stettin  in  a  concert  given  by  Carl  Loewe  on  April  29,  1827.  He  did  not  com- 
pose the  remainder  of  the  score  (Opus  61)  until  1843;  it  was  first  performed  privately  at 
the  Neuer  Palais  in  Potsdam  on  October  14,  1843,  and  publicly  four  days  later  at  the 
Berlin  Schauspielhaus.  Excerpts  from  Mendelssohns  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music 
have  been  performed  on  Boston  Symphony  concerts  since  Georg  Henschel  first  pro- 
grammed the  Wedding  March  in  March  1882.  Henschel  also  led  the  orchestra's  first  per- 
formance of  the  overture,  in  February  1883.  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Colin  Davis  (the  most  recent 
subscription  performances,  in  November  and  December  1975),  and  Joseph  Silverstein 
(the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  in  August  1979)  have  also  conducted  the 
orchestra  in  excerpts  from  Mendelssohn's  score.  Both  Davis  and  Silverstein  led  what  has 
become  the  "standard"  suite  of  four  numbers:  Overture,  Scherzo,  Nocturne,  and  Finale. 
Emil  Paur  led  the  BSO  in  its  first  performances  of  the  complete  work  in  April  1894,  with 
Marie  B.  Smith,  Harriet  S.  Whittier,  George  Riddle  as  "reader,"  and  the  Cecilia  Society. 
Since  then,  only  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  Seiji  Ozawa  have  led  the  orchestra  in  the  complete 
incidental  music.  The  score  of  the  overture  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons, 
horns,  and  trumpets  in  pairs,  one  ophicleide  (an  obsolete  instrument  now  usually  re- 
placed by  a  tuba),  timpani,  and  strings.  The  remainder  of  the  score  adds  a  third  trumpet, 
three  trombones,  triangle,  and  cymbals,  plus  vocal  parts  (soprano  and  mezzo-soprano 
solos,  and  a  four-part  chorus  of  women) . 

The  case  of  Mendelssohn  allows  us  a  glimpse  into  the  mysteries  of  musical  genius 
afforded  by  only  a  few  other  youthful  masters  (Mozart  and  Schubert  come  to  mind). 
Though  both  Mozart  and  Schubert  traveled  farther  on  their  musical  paths  after  a  preco- 
cious beginning,  neither  of  them  had  produced,  before  their  eighteenth  year,  a  work 
as  brilliant  as  Mendelssohn's  Octet  (composed  when  he  was  sixteen)  or  the  overture  to 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (written  a  year  later).  To  add  to  the  wonderment,  consider 
this:  neither  Schubert  nor  Mozart  would  probably  have  been  able  to — and  certainly 
neither  would  have  cared  to — go  back  to  one  of  their  earliest  major  works  and  match  it 
in  style  when  they  were  twice  the  age  at  which  they  had  composed  it.  But  this  is  exactly 
what  Mendelssohn  did  with  the  full  incidental  music  to  Shakespeare's  play. 

Mendelssohn  had  every  opportunity  to  develop  his  musical  culture  once  his  talent 
became  evident.  His  father  provided  the  best  teachers  available  in  Berlin  and  or- 
ganized regular  Sunday  musicales  in  the  Mendelssohn  house,  engaging  performers 
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from  the  orchestra  of  the  royal  court.  It  was  for  these  events  that  the  boy  began  to  write 
music  himself  and  to  learn  important  lessons  in  musical  structure  and  effect  by  hearing 
performances  almost  as  soon  as  the  ink  was  dry.  (Felix  was  not  the  only  composer  in 
the  family  either;  his  sister  Fanny  had  a  remarkable  creative  talent  that  has  only  re- 
cently come  to  be  recognized.)  Just  as  he  was  entering  into  his  teens,  he  turned  out  a 
remarkable  assortment  of  twelve  string  symphonies  in  just  over  half  a  year.  This  was 
only  a  small  part  of  his  output  of  juvenilia,  ranging  from  chamber  music  to  modest 
orchestral  works  to  small  operas  actually  performed  in  the  household  (one  of  these  is 
called  The  Uncle  from  Bostonl). 

In  addition  to  music,  Felix  received  the  best  possible  general  education.  He  was 
bright,  quick,  and  receptive,  spoke  several  languages  well,  danced  exquisitely,  illus- 
trated his  letters  and  journals  with  pen  and  ink  drawings  of  considerable  flair,  and 
translated  one  of  Terence's  comedies  from  the  original  Latin.  He  traveled  widely  and 
enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance  of  creative  and  intellectual  leaders  (already  by  1825 — 
when  he  was  sixteen — he  had  met  Cherubini,  Hummel,  Moscheles,  Rossini,  Meyer- 
beer, and  other  leading  musicians  in  Paris;  his  family  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Goethe).  Once  the  family  settled  in  Berlin  in  1825,  the  Mendelssohn  home  became 
the  most  important  salon  in  the  city,  frequented  by  the  scientist  Humboldt  and  the 
philosopher  Hegel,  as  well  as  people  who  were  to  play  various  roles  in  the  young  com- 
poser's life,  among  them  the  critic  Adolf  Bernhard  Marx,  who  became  a  musical  con- 
fidante and  adviser. 

The  idea  of  writing  an  overture  io  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  evidently  came  to 
Felix  when  he  and  Fanny  were  reading  the  play  together  (in  the  translation  by  Schlegel 
which,  to  Germans,  is  almost  more  highly  regarded  than  Shakespeare's  original  is  to 
us).  He  originally  wrote  the  overture  for  two  pianos,  so  that  he  could  perform  it  with 
her.  But  he  orchestrated  it  almost  at  once,  and  it  quickly  attained  performance  and 
general  popularity. 

The  sheer  polish  of  the  early  Octet  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  overture  has 
given  rise  to  the  notion  that  Mendelssohn  composed  effortlessly  and  that,  after  reach- 
ing a  brilliant  early  peak  before  he  was  eighteen,  he  never  developed  further.  Recent 
studies  of  his  manuscripts  give  the  lie  to  this  image;  Mendelssohn  labored  carefully 
and  long  over  his  scores,  revising,  emending,  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  produce  a 
perfectly  finished  work.  Indeed,  he  refused  to  allow  a  large  number  of  major  scores  to 
be  published  because  he  was  not  yet  satisfied  with  them;  astonishing  as  it  may  seem, 
he  included  the  Italian  Symphony,  one  of  his  finest  compositions,  in  this  category! 

We  know  from  the  memoirs  of  the  critic  Marx  that  Mendelssohn  made  major  revisions 
in  the  overture  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  even  as  he  was  composing  it.  In  this 
case,  the  revisions  were  largely  made  because  of  Marx's  criticisms  of  the  draft: 

A  few  days  later  [after  announcing  his  intention  to  compose  the  overture],  he,  the 
happy,  free  one,  was  back  again  with  the  score,  complete  up  to  the  second  part.  The 
dance  of  the  elves  with  its  introductory  chords  was  as  one  would  later  know  it. 
Then — well,  then  there  followed  an  overture,  cheerful,  pleasantly  agitated,  perfectly 
delightful,  perfectly  praiseworthy — only  I  could  perceive  no  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  in  it.  Sincerely  feeling  that  it  was  my  duty  as  a  friend,  I  told  him  this  in  can- 
dor. He  was  taken  aback,  irritated,  even  hurt,  and  ran  out  without  taking  his  leave. 

Before  long,  though,  Mendelssohn  sent  Marx  a  note  agreeing  with  his  judgment  and 
asking  for  advice.  Marx  advised  the  young  man  that,  in  his  view,  an  overture  should 
give  "a  true  and  complete  reflection  of  the  drama."  He  encouraged  Mendelssohn  to 
find  musical  ideas  that  would  suggest  all  of  the  diverse  elements  of  Shakespeare's 
comedy — the  fairies,  the  mortal  lovers,  the  prince,  the  rustics,  Bottom  with  the  ass's 
head,  and  so  on.  Though  he  first  insisted  all  of  this  was  impossible,  Mendelssohn  in 
fact  achieved  exactly  what  Marx  urged  him  to  try.  When  the  work  was  given  its  first 
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performance  in  the  Mendelssohn  household  (presumably  in  the  two-piano  version, 
played  by  Felix  and  Fanny),  the  boy's  father  announced  to  the  assembly  that  the  over- 
ture was  actually  more  Marx  than  Mendelssohn.  But  the  critic  demurred:  "The  original 
idea  and  execution  belonged  to  Felix;  the  advice  I  had  given  was  my  duty  and  my  only 
part  in  it." 

Without  question  the  Overture  is  one  of  Mendelssohn's  most  remarkable  accom- 
plishments. Into  the  presumably  restrictive  context  of  an  overture,  cast  in  sonata  form, 
he  introduced  a  varied  panoply  of  musical  ideas,  each  with  its  own  distinctive  color 
and  character,  that  could  be  taken  to  represent  elements  of  the  play,  then  shaped  them 
into  a  pattern  that  is  thoroughly  satisfying  whether  one  knows  the  play  or  not.  He 
created  the  very  image  of  fairydom  for  music — delicate  and  light-footed — while  not 
forgetting  the  low  comedy  of  Bottom's  dream. 

The  first  four  measures  instantly  transport  us  to  a  mysterious  world:  four  woodwind 
chords  in  the  key  of  E,  beginning  with  just  two  flutes  and  adding  clarinets  in  the  sec- 
ond measure,  bassoons  and  one  horn  in  the  third,  and  oboes  and  a  second  horn  in  the 
fourth.  Of  these  opening  measures,  the  third  is  the  most  magical  of  all;  it  surprises  us 
by  borrowing  its  harmony  from  the  minor  key,  hinting  at  subtle  dark  worlds  behind  the 
brightness  of  Shakespeare's  comedy.  Then,  after  the  fourth  chord  re-establishes  E  major, 
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the  upper  strings  enter — on  E  minor! — and  whirl  us  off  into  the  delicate  world  of  the 
fairies'  dance,  occasionally  stopping  suddenly  on  softly  dissonant  woodwind  chords, 
then  rushing  onward.  The  entrance  of  the  full  orchestra,  again  in  E  major,  brings  on 
the  world  of  mortals,  with  all  their  noise  and  bustle  and  a  transition  to  the  dominant 
for  music  patently  connected  to  the  two  pairs  of  lovers  who  get  so  frightfully  mixed  up 
during  the  course  of  the  plot.  A  heavy  pounding  repeated  note  in  the  bass  brings  on 
the  rustics  with  their  antic  dance  and  the  "hee-haw"  of  poor  "translated"  Bottom. 

Mendelssohn  would  surely  never  have  returned  to  his  early  masterpiece  had  not 
King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV  ascended  the  throne  in  Berlin  upon  the  death  of  his  father 
on  June  7,  1840.  Great  reforms  in  all  aspects  of  political  and  cultural  life  were  ex- 
pected from  the  new  monarch,  who  wanted  Mendelssohn  to  be  in  charge  of  his  new 
plans.  This  meant  moving  from  Leipzig,  where  he  was  happy  with  his  work  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  for  undefined  responsibilities  in  the  capital.  In  the  end,  Mendelssohn 
arranged  to  receive  only  half-salary  in  Berlin  so  that  he  could  retain  the  position  in 
Leipzig  as  well.  By  1843  the  king  expressed  a  wish  that  a  series  of  dramatic  produc- 
tions with  incidental  music  should  be  continued.  Several  productions  were  proposed; 
of  these,  Mendelssohn  chose  to  expand  his  music  for  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  into 
a  full  score  of  incidental  music,  including  entr'actes,  dances,  songs,  and  some  brief 
melodramas  (that  is,  instrumental  music  that  would  accompany  spoken  parts  of  the 
play).  Of  the  twelve  numbers  and  finale  that  comprise  the  full  incidental  music,  the 
entr'actes  are  self-sufficient  musical  numbers  in  their  own  right. 

The  Scherzo  introduces  the  second  act;  its  feather-light,  staccato  woodwind  dance 
anticipates  the  gathering  of  the  fairies,  who  hold  their  midnight  revels  in  the  woods. 

The  Intermezzo  serves  as  an  entr'acte  between  acts  II  and  III.  Mendelssohn  begins 
with  passionate  music  expressing  the  anguish  of  Hermia,  who  has  awakened  to  find 
herself  deserted  by  her  beloved  Lysander,  but  this  fades  away  and  yields  to  lightly 
comic  material  anticipating  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  when  we  will  see  the  assembled 
rustics  ready  to  rehearse  their  play  in  the  woods. 

The  Nocturne  suggests  the  picture  of  the  sleeping  lovers.  Puck's  application  of  the 
love  potion  to  the  wrong  parties  has  made  a  splendid  mess  of  things,  but  by  the  end  of 
Act  III,  all  four  of  the  lovers  have  been  led  a  merry  chase  until  they  collapse  in  exhaus- 
tion. The  solo  horn  evokes  the  tranquility  of  woods  and  of  the  lovers'  sleep,  though 
intimations  of  foregoing  passions  still  remain  in  the  middle  section.  The  brightening  at 
the  end  suggests  the  soft  approach  of  dawn's  light  to  prepare  for  the  rise  of  the  curtain 
on  Act  IV. 

Theseus  (Duke  of  Athens),  Hippolyta  (Queen  of  the  Amazons),  and  Hermia's  father 
encounter  the  four  lovers  in  the  woods,  with  romantic  sentiments  once  again  properly 
directed.  The  Duke  gives  them  permission  to  be  married  jointly  with  him  on  the  day 
set  for  his  own  wedding  to  Hippolyta.  The  act  ends  with  intimations  of  nuptials,  signalled 
by  its  entr'acte,  the  Wedding  March,  probably  the  best-known  piece  Mendelssohn 
ever  wrote.  No  matter  now  frequently  it  is  performed,  it  stays  fresh  because  of  the 
composer's  ingenious  opening,  which  begins  with  a  fanfare  in  C  major  and  suddenly, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  full  orchestra,  seems  to  jump  to  an  entirely  different  key  for  the 
main  phrase  of  the  march.  Its  forceful  solidity  affirms  that  all  will  be  well  after  the 
strenuous  confusions  of  the  preceding  night. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the 
largest  money  managers  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid,  our 
investment  performance  superior  and 
our  commitment  to  quality  unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  finan- 
cial and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  at  (617)  654-3227. 

^State  Street 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
the  kind  of  investment  advice  usually 
reserved  only  for  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Of  course,  over  the  years  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 
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Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen. 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication  aren't  all  it 
takes  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist.  Success 
often  requires  the  help  of  someone  who  listens  to 
your  needs  and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs.  It's  some- 
thing we  feel  very  strongly  about  at  Shawmut. 
And  it's  what  makes  our  know-how  all  the 
more  valuable. 


KNOW-HOWTHAT  PAYS  OFF.5 


Shawmut 


A  Shawmut  National  Company 


Member  FDIC 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn,  Germany, 
probably  on  December  16,  1770  (he  was  baptized  on 
the  17th),  and  died  in  Vienna  on  March  27,  1827.  He 
began  his  Symphony  No.  7  in  the  fall  of  1811,  com- 
pleted it  in  the  spring  of  1812,  and  led  the  first  public 
performance  in  Vienna  on  December  8,  1813.  The 
American  premiere  was  given  by  Ureli  Corelli  Hill 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  on 
November  18,  1842,  and  the  symphony  reached 
Boston  a  week  later,  November  25,  1843,  Henry 
Schmidt  conducting  the  Academy  of  Music.  Georg 
Henschel  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances 
in  February  1882,  during  the  orchestra's  first  season, 
and  it  has  since  been  conducted  at  BSO  concerts  by 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl 
Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Henri  Rabaud,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Leopold  Stokowski,  Antal  Dorati, 
William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Eugen  Jochum,  Edo  de  Waart,  Colin  Davis, 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Joseph  Silverstein,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Kurt  Masur,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski, 
Charles  Dutoit,  Stuart  Challender,  and  Roger  Nor  rington,  who  led  the  BSOs  most  recent 
performance  at  Tanglewood  this  past  July.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  subscription 
performances,  in  November  1988.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  which  took  place  in  Vienna  on 
December  8,  1813  at  a  charity  concert  which  also  included  the  premiere  of  Wellington s 
Victory  in  the  Battle  ofVittoria,  Opus  91,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  successes  of 
Beethoven's  life.  The  concert  was  repeated  four  days  later,  at  the  same  benefit  prices, 
and  raised  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  aid  of  Austrian  and  Bavarian  troops  wounded 
at  the  Battle  of  Hanau.  More  important  from  the  musical  point  of  view,  it  marked  the 
real  arrival  of  popular  recognition  that  Beethoven  was  the  greatest  living  composer.  To 
tell  the  truth,  it  was  probably  the  potboiler  Wellingtons  Victory,  which  concluded  the 
program,  that  spurred  most  of  the  enthusiasm.  Wellington,  after  all,  was  allied  with 
the  Austrians  in  opposing  Napoleon,  and  a  certain  degree  of  patriotic  fervor  infected 
the  proceedings;  moreover  the  piece  was  simply  calculated  to  appeal  to  a  broad  general 
audience  more  certainly  than  the  lengthy  abstract  symphony  that  had  opened  the  con- 
cert. Beethoven,  of  course,  knew  that  the  symphony  was  the  greater  piece.  He  called 
it,  in  fact,  "one  of  my  most  excellent  works"  when  writing  to  Johann  Peter  Salomon  (for 
whom  Haydn  had  written  his  London  symphonies). 

The  Seventh  contained  difficulties  that  the  violin  section  declared  unperformable 
during  rehearsals;  Beethoven  persuaded  the  players  to  take  the  music  home  and  prac- 
tice overnight — a  concession  almost  unheard  of!  The  rehearsal  the  next  day  went  excel- 
lently. The  composer  Ludwig  Spohr,  who  was  playing  in  the  violin  section  for  that 
performance,  has  left  in  his  memoirs  a  description  of  Beethoven's  conducting  during 
the  rehearsal — a  remarkable  enough  feat  since  Beethoven's  hearing  was  by  now  seri- 
ously impaired.  Whenever  the  music  got  soft,  Beethoven  would  crouch  lower  and  lower, 
gradually  straightening  up  during  crescendos.  Spohr  realized  that  Beethoven  could  no 
longer  hear  the  quiet  passages  in  his  own  music.  The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh 
was  the  last  time  Beethoven  appeared  in  public  as  a  conductor. 

The  extraordinary  energy  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  has  generated  many  interpreta- 
tions from  the  critics,  among  the  most  famous  of  which  is  Wagner's  description, 
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"Apotheosis  of  the  Dance.  "The  air  of  festive  jubilation  was  certainly  linked  by  the 
first  audiences  with  the  victory  over  Napoleon,  but  many  later  writers  have  spoken  of 
"a  bacchic  orgy"  or  "the  upsurge  of  a  powerful  dionysiac  impulse."  Even  for  a  com- 
poser to  whom  rhythm  is  so  important  a  factor  in  his  work,  the  rhythmic  vehemence  of 
this  symphony,  in  all  four  movements,  is  striking. 

At  the  same  time,  Beethoven  was  beginning  to  exploit  far-ranging  harmonic  schemes 
as  the  framework  for  his  musical  architecture.  If  the  Sixth  Symphony  had  been  elabo- 
rated from  the  simplest  and  most  immediate  harmonic  relations — subdominant  and 
dominant — the  Seventh  draws  on  more  distant  keys,  borrowed  from  the  scale  of  the 
minor  mode.  The  very  opening,  the  most  spacious  slow  introduction  that  Beethoven 
ever  wrote,  moves  from  the  home  key  of  A  major  through  C  major  and  F  major  (both 
closely  related  to  A  minor),  before  returning  to  A  for  the  beginning  of  the  Vivace.  That 
introduction,  far  more  than  being  simply  a  neutral  foyer  serving  as  an  entry  to  the 
house,  summarizes  the  architecture  of  the  entire  building:  A,  C,  and  F  are  the  har- 
monic poles  around  which  the  symphony  is  built. 

Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  opening  movement  of  the  Fifth,  does  Beethoven  stick  so 
singlemindedly  to  one  rhythmic  pattern  as  in  the  Vivace  of  the  Seventh.  It  skips  along 
as  rhythmic  surface  or  background  throughout.  The  slow  movement  was  a  sensation 
from  the  beginning;  it  had  to  be  encored  at  the  first  two  benefit  concerts,  and  during 
the  nineteenth  century  it  was  also  frequently  used,  especially  in  Paris,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  slow  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony.  The  dark  opening,  stating  the  accom- 
paniment to  the  entire  march  theme  before  the  melody  itself  appears;  the  hypnotic 
repetition  of  a  quarter-note  and  two  eighths;  the  alternation  between  major  and  minor, 
between  strings  and  winds;  the  original  fusion  of  march,  rondo,  and  variation  forms — 
all  these  contribute  to  the  fascination  of  this  movement. 

The  Presto  of  the  third  movement  is  a  headlong  rush,  broken  only  slightly  by  the 
somewhat  slower  contrasting  Trio.  Beethoven  brings  the  Trio  around  twice  and  hints 
that  it  might  come  for  yet  a  third  time  (necessitating  still  one  more  round  of  scherzo) 
before  dispelling  our  qualms  with  a  few  sharp  closing  chords.  The  closing  Allegro  con 
brio  brings  the  symphony  to  its  last  and  highest  pitch  of  jubilation. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


We  Give  Your 
Piano  The  Care 
It  Deserves 
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Allston  Piano  Moving  Co. 
617-254-8228 

We  Only  Move  Pianos 
Over  20,000  Pianos  Moved 
Fully  Licensed  and  Insured 


Enjoy  the  finest 
coffees  and  desserts 
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after  the  BSO  concert 

90  Exeter  Street,  Boston 

in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 

266-1979 
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More .  .  . 

Karl-Heinz  Kohler's  excellent  Mendelssohn  article  in  The  New  Grove  is  the  best  place 
to  start;  it  has  been  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Early  Romantic  Masters  2,  which  also 
includes  the  Grove  articles  on  Weber  and  Berlioz  (Norton  paperback).  Philip  Rad- 
cliffe's  Mendelssohn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  is  a  good 
introductory  life-and-works  treatment,  though  now  somewhat  outdated.  Eric  Werner's 
Mendelssohn:  A  New  Image  of  the  Composer  and  his  Age  is  the  most  recent  serious 
biography,  especially  good  on  the  period,  often  trivial  on  the  music.  Mendelssohn's 
own  letters  are  delightful,  but  the  published  versions  are  frightfully  bowdlerized;  a 
much-needed  new  critical  edition  is  in  the  works.  Much  recent  research  on  Mendels- 
sohn, with  modern  essays,  translations  of  memoirs  from  people  who  knew  the  com- 
poser, and  critical  commentary,  can  be  found  in  Mendelssohn  and  his  World,  edited  by 
R.  Larry  Todd  (Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  The  passages  from  A.B.  Marx's 
recollections  of  the  composer  and  the  writing  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  overture 
come  from  this  volume. 

Among  recordings  of  the  principal  selections  from  the  score  to  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Colin  Davis  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  an  excellent  place  to  start 
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Dinner  and  Symphony, 
In  concert. 

Our  award-winning  chef,  Charles  Grandon,  has  created  a  new  symphony  menu 
that's  a  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance.  The  three-course  dinners  are 

prepared  and  served  with  style.  And  accompanied  by  free  parking. 

You  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll  to  symphony  with  time  to  spare. 

Reservations  are  recommended.  Call  424-7000. 


At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 


On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 

Turn  in  this  ad  for  free  parking  the  next  time  you  have  dinner  at  the  Cafe  Promenade  on  a  non-symphony  night. 
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(Philips,  coupled  with  the  Italian  Symphony).  Other  highly  recommended  perform- 
ances (both  available  on  the  budget  lines  of  major  labels)  are  those  by  George  Szell 
with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  (Philips,  coupled  with  excerpts  from  Schubert's 
Rosamunde  music)  and  by  James  Levine  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  (DG,  coupled 
with  excerpts  from  Rosamunde  and  dances  from  Smetana's  Bartered  Bride).  Or  you 
may  prefer  a  more  complete  recording  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music  includ- 
ing the  vocal  parts.  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Kathleen  Battle, 
Frederica  von  Stade,  and  the  women  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  will  record  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  this  month.  Most  re- 
corded versions  eliminate  several  brief  melodramas  that  make  little  sense  outside  the 
context  of  the  play,  but  provide  the  remainder  of  the  score.  Erich  Leinsdorf  followed 
this  procedure  in  his  recording  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  soprano  Arlene 
Saunders,  mezzo-soprano  Helen  Vanni,  and  with  some  related  passages  from  Shake- 
speare's play  spoken  by  narrator  Inga  Swenson;  this  has  been  reissued  on  CD  at  budget 
price  (Victrola).  Claus  Peter  Flor  follows  the  same  procedure  (though  without  an  actor) 
on  his  radiant  recording  with  the  Bamberg  Chorus  and  Orchestra  and  vocal  soloists 
Lucia  Popp  and  Marjana  Lipovsek  (BMG/RCA).  Frederica  von  Stade  is  joined  by 
Judith  Blegen  for  the  solo  vocal  parts  on  a  recording  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ormandy  and  with  the  Mendelssohn  Club  Chorus 
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Giacomo  Puccini 
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BEATRICE  AND  BENEDICT 

Hector  Berlioz 
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Carlisle  Floyd 
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When  you  see  the  world's 
greatest  treasures  with  Swan  Hellenic, 
you  capture,  experience,  and  take  them 
home  with  you. 

Whether  an  Art  Treasures 
tour  of  the  world  or  cruising  the  Nile, 
Aegean,  Mediterranean,  Black  or  Red 
Seas,  you  will  be  in  the  company  of 
internationally-recognized  experts, 
who  will  share  their  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  with  you. 

Steeped  in  history,  we  jour- 
ney through  lands  and  myths  of  time 
to  discover  treasures  of  the  past. 

Contact  your  local  travel 
agent  or  Esplanade  Tours  for  more 
information  about  these  SWANBf 
unforgettable  programs. HELLENIC 
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581  Boy lston  Street,  BS 

Boston,  MA  021 16 

(617)  266-7465  •  (800)  426-5492 
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1993-94  BSO  Schedule 


Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 

Receive  a  1993-94  BSO  concert  schedule 

and  order  form,  and  enter  a 

drawing  to  win  a  free 

Thursday- Evening 

Subscription  Series 

for  two ! 


Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  pair  of 

tickets  to  a  1993-94  Thursday-Evening  Subscription 

Series. 

Drawing  will  be  held  on  September  1,  1993.  Only 

one  entry  per  family  permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  are  not  eligible.  Winner  will 

be  notified  by  mail  in  early  September.  Please  return 

coupon  to: 

1993-94  BSO  Schedule 

c/o  Development  Office 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  MA  02115 
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(RCA).  For  a  fine  version  that  is  note-complete,  including  all  of  the  small  melodramas, 
the  choice  falls  on  Andre  Previn's  delicate  reading  with  the  London  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, with  Claire  Watson  and  Delia  Wallis  (EMI). 

The  excellent  Beethoven  article  by  Alan  Tyson  and  Joseph  Kerman  in  The  New  Grove 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  is  a  short  book  in  itself,  and  it  has  been  reissued 
as  such  (Norton  paperback).  The  standard  Beethoven  biography  is  Thayer's  Life  of 
Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes 
(Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  been  supplemented  by  Maynard  Solomon's 
Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous  techniques  of 
psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of  Beethoven 
books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  A  welcome  new  general  reference  on  all 
matters  Beethovenian  is  The  Beethoven  Companion,  edited  by  Barry  Cooper  (Thames 
&  Hudson).  Like  last  year's  The  Mozart  Companion,  this  volume  is  richly  filled  with 
compact  and  accessible  information  about  almost  anything  having  to  do  with  the  com- 
poser's life,  work,  personality,  and  manuscripts,  with  a  great  deal  of  material  dealing 
with  his  friends,  associates,  and  milieu.  There  have,  of  course,  been  many  studies  of 
the  symphonies.  George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies,  though  written 
nearly  a  century  ago  from  a  now-distant  point  of  view,  is  filled  with  perceptive  observa- 
tions (Dover  paperback).  Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the  first  volume  oiThe 
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Oxxford 
Norman  Hilton 
Southwick 
Zareh 

Four  names  that  have 
stood  for  quality  for 
as  long  as  you  can 
remember 


ONE  LIBERTY  SQ. 

BOSTON,  02109 

350-6070 


GOLDEN 
CARE 


Will  Be  There 
When  You  Need  Us. 


Home  Health  Care 
Specializing  in  Live -In  Services 

607  Boylston  Street 

Copley  Square 
Boston,  MA  02116 

617  267-5858 
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NORTH  AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

DAVID  B.  STONE  •  HANS  H.  ESTIN  •  JACOB  F  BROWN  II 
JOHN  H.  GRUMMON  •  EARL  E.  WATSON  III  •  JOHN  M.  REYNOLDS 

Providing 

Investment  and  Financial  Services 

for  Individuals  and  Families 

TEN  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  SUITE  300 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109  •  617-695-2100 


Tower  Records  has  the 

largest  selection  of 

Classical,  Opera  and 

Chamber  Music. 

(Located  three  blocks  from  Symphony  Hall) 

TMUDS 

TOP  100  ALWAYS  ON  SALE!  •  OPEN  'TIL  MIDNIGHT  EVERYDAYI 

CAMBRIDGE     BURLINGTON        BOSTON 


95  Mt.  Auburn  St. 

Harvard  Square  (617)  876-3377 
Harvard  ®  Slop  on  the  Redline 

VOCO  IU1I  ■  MO  RENTALS! 


101  Middlesex  Turnpike 


Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

In  Back  Bay  (61 7)  247-5900 
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Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  enlightening  (Penguin),  as  is  Simpson's  own 
concise  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Beethoven  Symphonies  (University  of 
Washington  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  classic  essays  on  the  symphonies 
appear  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback). 

Recordings  of  Beethoven's  works  are,  if  anything,  even  more  numerous  than  writings 
about  him.  Several  complete  cycles  of  the  nine  symphonies  exist  on  compact  disc, 
including  distinguished  sets  from  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
(DG,  six  CDs)  and  no  fewer  than  four  different  sets — from  the  1950s,  '60s,  '70s,  and 
'80s — by  Herbert  von  Karajan  (the  earliest,  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  is  on 
EMI/Angel;  the  others,  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  are  on  DG).  I've  always  pre- 
ferred the  1963  set,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  available  on  five  CDs  (the  later 
ones  are  on  six).  Toscanini's  famous  cycle  with  the  NBC  Symphony  (RCA,  five  discs)  is 
available  in  a  boxed  set  or  as  single  discs.  Newer  versions  include  a  solid  series  by 
Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Telarc,  five  discs),  and  stimulat- 
ing readings  by  Bernard  Haitink  with  the  Concertgebouw  (Philips,  six  discs)  and  Wyn 
Morris  with  the  London  Symphony  (IMP  Classics,  seven  discs,  including  the  dubious 
"reconstruction"  of  late  sketches  into  a  presumed  movement  of  the  unfinished  Tenth 
Symphony).  "Historically  informed  performances"  of  Beethoven  continue  to  proliferate. 
Roger  Norrington's  exciting  performances  on  historical  instruments  played  with  nineteenth- 
century  seating  (Angel,  six  discs)  have  attracted  much  debate,  pro  and  con.  A  more  recent 
set  by  a  conductor  best-known  for  historically-informed  performances,  Nikolaus  Harnon- 
court,  with  an  orchestra  of  modern  instruments,  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Europe,  has 
aroused  an  unusual  degree  of  enthusiasm  from  both  the  proponents  and  the  antagonists  of 
"historical"  performance  (Teldec,  five  discs).  Many  of  the  above-mentioned  recordings  are 
also  available  as  single  CDs.  Bernstein's,  Toscanini's,  and  Morris's  couple  the  Seventh  with 
the  Eighth  Symphony.  Or,  for  a  performance  of  special  interest,  one  may  choose  Bernstein's 
final  concert,  given  atTanglewood  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  August  1990,  featuring 
Beethoven's  Seventh  and  music  from  Britten's  Peter  Grimes,  which  has  just  been  released  on 
DG.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  historical  issues  is  Toscanini's  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  recorded  in  1936  (RCA).  Karajan's  1963  recording  is  coupled  with  the  Second 
(his  other  readings  are  coupled  with  the  Fourth  or  the  Second).  Erich  Leinsdorf's  perform- 
ance with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  from  a  complete  cycle  made  in  the  early  '60s, 
has  been  reissued  on  budget-priced  Victrola.  In  addition  to  the  recordings  derived  from 
complete  Beethoven  cycles,  there  are  many  fine  individual  versions,  such  as  Carlos  Kleiber's 
with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG),  Wilhelm  Furtwangler's  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
recorded  in  1950  (DG,  coupled  with  the  Fifth),  and  Willem  Mengelberg's  with  the  Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra,  recorded  "live"  in  1940  (Philips,  coupled  with  the  Eighth). 

— S.L. 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


BOSTON 

symphony 
orchestra! 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Dirtctor    Sf  .  W 

The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Orchestra  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 
Neil  Curran 
John  F.  McKinnon 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Ly brand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.  P.  Barger 


Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services,  Inc./ 
Creative  Gourmet 
Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Michael  E.  Daniels 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
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1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Compa 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

ny,  Inc. 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

McKinsey  &  Company 
David  G.  Fabini 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
John  Balch 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

New  England  Telephone 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Company 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Wdliam  S.  Edgerly 

North  American  Markets 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Company 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

WCRB-102.5FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 

EH' 
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PERFORMANCE 

SEATING 

AVAILABLE. 


Presenting  the  first  truly  ergonomic  executive  chair 

featuring  unlimited  adjustability  for  proper  support 

in  all  types  of  work.  Call  for  a  free  brochure 

or  stop  by  for  a  demonstration. 


6ACKCAR0  m 


Lux  Steel  Exec. 

with  lumbar 

support  and 

adjustable 

back. 


1 299  Highland  Avenue  •  Needham,  MA  021 92  •  (61 7)  455-91 01 

We're  1 7,  mi.  off  Rte.  1 28,  exit  1 9B  (Highland  Ave.)  Open  10-6,  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Fri.  and  Sat,  10-7  Thurs.  Closed  Sun. 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  business  leaders 
for  their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  1992  fiscal  year.  Business 
Honor  Roll  donors  are  recognized  for  their  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more  in  bold 
capital  letters.  Companies  listed  in  capital  letters  indicate  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An 
asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  F.  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOiTTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Siechitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising /Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 


NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W  Smith 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

Galerie  Mourlot 
Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

Automotive 

LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
Richard  F.  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*Walsh  Brothers 
James  H.  Walsh  III 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 
William  D.  Green 


ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 

Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 
Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MARKETS  COMPANY 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

*Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 
Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  TL.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
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*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical /Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R  &  D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
JoanT  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 

LOEWS  THEATRES 

A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 

Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  E  O'Brien 

*  Barclay's  Business  Credit 

Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*  Boston  Capital  Partners 

Christopher  W  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.E  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 

Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 
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*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 

Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  E  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMEN1 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
William  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 


*Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 
Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.  P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Michael  E.  Daniels 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 


SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 
William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/ Restaurants 

*  Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Wdliam  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Shea 

*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
William  J.  Tvenstrup 


*  Hanover  New  England 

J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

* Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  F.  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Eraser 

HALE  &  DORR 
Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 

Owen  B.  Lynch 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  PC. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 
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"Before  the  show,  I  like  to  have  dinner  in  the  Fine  Arts  Restaurant. 
It  puts  me  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind ." 


Fine  Arts  Restaurant 

The  perfect  place  to  begin  a  cultural  evening. 

Dinner:  Wed.  -  Fri.  evenings.     Lunch:  Tues.  -  Sun.     Corporate  functions. 

Reservations:  617-266-3663 


Sit.  Relax. 


Rebuilt  Steinways  and 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Grands  for  Sale 


A  Tradition  of  Excellence 
in  Piano  Restoration 


Acme  Piano  Craftsmen 
Lee  Doherty 

President 

(617)  623  -  0600 

North  Shore:  (508)  281  -  4527 

10  Garfield  Avenue  •  Somerville,  MA  02145 
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*  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  E  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 


Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 

Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W  Tiberio 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 

Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  E  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W  Coz 

*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
DeanT.  Langford 


GE  PLASTICS 
Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  F.  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

*Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.E  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 

Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
E  Wade  Greer 

Printing  /Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. , 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

THE  ROSTON  GLORE 

William  0.  Taylor 

ROSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Pure  ell 

*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 


DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  E  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*  Lehigh  Press  Company 

John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
Claude  Monette 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 

Real  Estate/Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 

Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  F.  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 

*  Wndsor  Building  Associates 

Mona  E  Freedman 

Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
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Beolab  8000  active  loudspeaker 

Redefines  the  relationship  between 
music,  technology,  and  design 


& 


Bang  &  Olufsen 

Boston 

30  Newbury  Street  •  617-262-4949 


Go  to  one  of 
our  auctions 
and  you  U  be 
going  once, 
goingtwice, 

three  times... 


SKINNER 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 
of  Antiques  and  Fine  Art 


357  Main  Street      2  Newbury  Street 
Bolton,  MA  01740     Boston,  MA  02116 
508-779-6241     617-236-1700 


Garcli  Haiick 


MARY  ANN  MORSE 


NURSING      HOME 

An  affiliate  of  Metro  West  Medical  Center 


45  Union  Street,  Natick,  MA  01760 


tk/f/fff //////  ///<?/ //ft   /t/f//r/'t/(tft/f:f(f/  j/u/ftft   t/ffo/t/ft  ft /(ft 
?< /(f//<f ///<///'*<(    rrf/<    ft/    f/t/    ( ftf/ftt// >( ///t(ft ". 


Sallv  Porter 


Call:  508-650-9003 
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FILENES 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 

Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD 
John  Larkin  Thompson 


Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Cambridge  Reports /Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  At  wood  Ives 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 

Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 


*Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 


Travel /Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 


Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  F.  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 
Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 

Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 
Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Arthur  Phipps 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  . .  . 

Thursday,  October  8,  at  8 
Friday,  October  9,  at  2 
Saturday,  October  10,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BERNSTEIN 


The  Age  of  Anxiety,  Symphony  No.  2 
for  piano  and  orchestra 
(after  W.  H.  Auden's  poem) 

Parti 

The  Prologue  (Lento  moderato) 
The  Seven  Ages  (Variations  1-7) 
The  Seven  Stages  (Variations  8-14) 

Part  II 

The  Dirge  (Largo) 

The  Masque  (Extremely  fast) 

The  Epilogue  (Adagio  —  Andante  —  Con  moto) 

BENJAMIN  PASTERNACK,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

Langsam.  Schleppend 

[Slow.  Dragging] 
Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell; 

[With  powerful  motion,  but  not  too  fast] 

Trio:  Recht  gemachlich 
[Pretty  easygoing] 
Feierlich  und  gemessen,  ohne  zu  schleppen 

[Solemn  and  measured,  without  dragging] 
Sturmisch  bewegt 

[With  tempestuous  motion] 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m., 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 
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Get  the 

Classical 

Advantage! 


Boston's  #1  choice 

for  classical  music 

24  hours  a  day. 


All  our  services  are  free 
-  no  strings  attached. 

We  perform  a  veritable  symphony  of  travel 

arrangements...  at  no 

extra  charge  to  you. 

Travel  is  our  forte; 

Garber  is  our  name. 

Give  us  a  call- 

734-2100 

and  we'll  get  in  tune 

with  your  travel  needs. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Thursday,  October  8,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'A'— October  8,  8-10:10 
Friday  'B'— October  9,  2-4:10 
Saturday  'B' — October  10,  8-10:10 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
BENJAMIN  PASTERNACK,  piano 

BERNSTEIN  Symphony  No.  2, 

The  Age  of  Anxiety 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1 

From  Monday,  October  19,  through  Thursday, 
October  29,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
perform  in  South  America  for  the  first  time,  giving 
eight  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
Caracas. 

Friday  Evening — October  30,  8-9:55 
ST.  PAUL  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
HUGH  WOLFF  conducting 
GIL  SHAHAM,  violin 

SCHUMAN  Symphony  for  Strings 

BARBER  Violin  Concerto 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  2 

Wednesday,  November  4,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C — November  5,  8-9:55 
Friday  A' — November  6,  2-3:55 
Saturday  A' — November  7,  8-9:55 
Tuesday  'C — November  10,  8-9:55 

MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 
TAMARA  SMIRNOVA-SAJFAR,  violin 


MOZART 

Symphony  No.  30 

HINDEMITH 

Kammermusik  No.  4,  for 

violin  and  chamber 

orchestra 

MOZART 

Serenade  No.  6  in  D,  K.239, 

Serenata  notturna 

HINDEMITH 

Kammermusik  No.  1,  for 

small  orchestra 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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Symphony  Shopping 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


c^) 


The  Symphony  Shop  is  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance 
on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Hours:  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  11-4;  Saturday  12-6; 
and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission. 


DEVOTED 
TO  THE 
CONTINUITY 
OF  EXCELLENCE 

♦  Proudly  serving  Belmont  and  neighboring 
communities  with  the  finest  in  professional 
health  care.  Now  completely  modernized 
to  offer  unsurpassed  facilities  and  services. 


34  Agassiz  Avenue,  Belmont,  MA  02170  ♦TEL  617-489-1200,  FAX  617-489-0855 
Owned  and  managed  by  the  Karger  family  for  25  years. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a 
variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company 
Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition 
in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket 
service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Development  Office  at  (617) 
638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m. ,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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"Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 
Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nation's 
Character.  " 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Celebrating  75  Years  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Records 


"Yesterday  when  I  arrived  I  was  feeling  very  pessimistic.  I  had  heard  no  satisfactory  records 
of  a  symphony  orchestra.  I  did  not  believe  they  could  be  made— but  today— I  am  very  much 
surprised.  I  am  very  pleased.  These  records  sound  like  a  symphony  orchestra." 

These  were  BSO  Music  Director  Karl  Muck's  words  on  hearing  the  first  records  made  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  75  years  ago  in  October  1917.  To  celebrate  this  important 
anniversary,  the  BSO  Archives  has  mounted  an  exhibit  of  photographs,  documents,  and  other 
memorabilia  that  chronicle  the  BSO's  recording  history. 

In  the  photograph  above,  BSO  Music  Director  Serge  Koussevitzky  listens  to  a  voice  record- 
ing made  by  the  broadcasting  crew  attached  to  the  Voice  of  America  in  August  1948.  The 
photograph  is  by  Howard  S.  Babbitt,  Jr. 
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BSO  Tours  South  America 
for  the  First  Time 
October  19  through  29 


Seiji  Ozawa  will  lead  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  its  first  tour  to  South  America 
later  this  month.  From  October  19  through 
October  29,  the  orchestra  will  perform  two 
j  concerts  at  the  Teatro  Municipal  in  Sao  Paulo, 
I  Brazil,  four  concerts  at  the  Teatro  Colon  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  two  concerts 
at  the  Teatro  Fundacion  Teresa  Carreno  in 
'  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Repertory  for  the  tour 

includes  Leonard  Bernstein's  Symphony  No.  2, 
|  The  Age  of  Anxiety,  with  pianist  Benjamin 
|  Pasternack,  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  7, 
I  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  1,  and  the  orchestral 
j  suite  from  Mendelssohn's  music  for  A  Mid- 
I  summer  Night's  Dream.  The  BSO's  1992 
i  South  American  Tour  is  sponsored  by  Bank  of 

!  Boston  and  co-sponsored  by  NEC,  with  addi- 
tional funding  by  The  Gillette  Company. 

Best  Wishes  to  Max  Hobart 

A  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  since 
1965,  BSO  Assistant 
Concertmaster  Max 
Hobart  has  retired 
from  the  orchestra  due 
to  chronic  neurological 
and  muscular  problems 
in  his  left  arm.  He  will 
continue  to  be  active 
as  a  conductor:  he  is  music  director  of  the 
Civic  Symphony  of  Boston  and  of  the  North 
Shore  Philharmonic  in  Salem,  with  which  he 
conducts  classical  programs  as  well  as  ballet 
and  pops  concerts.  He  has  also  appeared 
frequently  as  a  guest  conductor  throughout 
New  England,  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orches- 
tra, the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra, 
the  Wellesley,  Newton,  Worcester,  and  New 
Hampshire  symphony  orchestras,  and  the  Pro 
Arte  Chamber  Orchestra,  as  well  as  with 
orchestras  in  Alaska,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Haiti. 
Mr.  Hobart  appeared  as  soloist  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall  under  the  direction 
of  Arthur  Fiedler  and  John  Williams,  as  well 
as  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  As  a 
chamber  musician,  he  toured  and  recorded 


with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players; 
his  touring  activities  took  him  throughout  the 
United  States  and  South  America,  and  to 
Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  China.  Max's  singular  presence  on  the 
stage  of  Symphony  Hall  will  be  missed.  We 
wish  him  all  the  best  as  he  continues  to  play 
an  active  role  in  Boston's  music  community. 

Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert 
events.  "Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet 
supper  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's 
Higginson  Hall  with  an  informative  talk  by  a 
BSO  player  or  other  distinguished  member  of 
the  music  community.  "Supper  Concerts" 
offer  a  chamber  music  performance  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  at  6  p.m. ,  followed  by 
a  buffet  supper  served  in  Higginson  Hall. 
Doors  open  for  all  Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for 
a  la  carte  cocktails  and  conversation.  These 
events  are  offered  on  an  individual  basis, 
even  to  those  who  are  not  attending  that 
evening's  BSO  concert. 

BSO  Musicologist  &  Program  Annotator 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  continue  giving  talks 
before  the  Friday-evening  concerts,  the  first 
of  which  is  October  30.  Publications  Coor- 
dinator Marc  Mandel  will  be  the  speaker  for 
all  three  Supper  Talks  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tuesday  'B'  series,  the  first  of  which 
is  February  9,  1993.  Upcoming  Supper  Con- 
certs will  feature  music  of  Hindemith  and 
Mozart  (Saturday,  November  7,  and  Tuesday, 
November  10),  music  of  Janacek  and  Men- 
delssohn (Tuesday,  November  17,  and  Thurs- 
day, November  19),  and  music  of  Amram  and 
Brahms  (Wednesday,  November  25,  and 
Saturday,  November  28). 

The  suppers  are  priced  at  $23  per  person 
for  an  individual  event,  $66  for  any  three, 
$88  for  any  four,  or  $132  for  any  six.  Advance 
reservations  must  be  made  by  mail.  For  reser- 
vations the  week  of  the  Supper,  please  call 
SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200.  All 
reservations  must  be  made  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is  a  $1.00  handling 
fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  telephone.  For 
further  information,  please  call  (617)  266- 
1492,  ext.  516. 
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In  Sweden,  where  the  love  of 

things  natural  borders  on 

an  obsession,  there's  one  sparkling 

natural  mineral  water  that  tops  all 

others.  Its  crisp,  light  taste  has 

been  satisfying  customers  for  over 

300  years.  Ramlosa. 

The  best-selling  sparkling 

mineral  water  in  Sweden. 
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Look  for  the  beautiful  blue  bottle 
in  restaurants  and  food  stores. 
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The  Boston  Company  Sponsors 
BSO  Opening  Night  1992 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully 
acknowledges  The  Boston  Company  for  its 
generous  support  in  underwriting  this  sea- 
son's Opening  Night  concert  conducted  by 
Seiji  Ozawa  on  Thursday,  October  1.  This  is 
the  third  consecutive  year  that  The  Boston 
Company  has  been  corporate  sponsor  of 
Opening  Night. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Ronald  Feldman  conducts  the  Boston  Conser- 
vatory Orchestra  on  Friday,  October  9,  at 
8  p.m.  in  Boston  Conservatory's  Seully  Hall, 
8  The  Fenway.  The  program  includes  Mozart's 
Violin  Concerto  No.  4  with  soloist  David 
Kim,  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  40,  Mendels- 
sohn's FingaVs  Cave  Overture,  and  Stravinsky's 
Danses  concertantes.  Admission  is  free.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  536-6340. 

The  Richmond  Performance  Series,  Mark 
Ludwig,  artistic  director,  begins  its  1992-93 
season  at  the  Richmond  Congregational 
Church  on  Sunday,  October  11,  at  3  p.m. 
with  a  concert  entitled  "Spain  and  Latin 
America:  The  500-Year  Bridge,"  commemo- 
rating the  500th  anniversary  of  Columbus's 
discovery  of  the  New  World.  Flutist  Fenwick 
Smith,  guitarist  Neil  Anderson,  and  the 
Hawthorne  String  Quartet  perform  music 
of  Ginastera,  Falla,  Tarrega,  Villa-Lobos, 
Piazzolla,  Sanz,  and  Milan.  Admission  is  $10 
($8  students  and  seniors).  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (413)  698-2837  or  (617)  731-0004. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  November 
4,  and  Friday,  November  6,  at  8  p.m.  at  the 
newly  refurbished  Faneuil  Hall.  Pianist 
Bertica  Shulman  Cramer  is  soloist  in  Men- 
delssohn's G  minor  piano  concerto,  on  a 
program  also  including  that  composer's 
FingaVs  Cave  Overture  and  Symphony  No.  4, 
Italian.  Single  tickets  are  $27,  $23,  and  $15 
($5  discount  for  students  and  seniors).  Sub- 
scription tickets  for  the  orchestra's  five-con- 
cert season  and  discounted  three-concert 
passes  are  also  available.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (617)  426-2387. 

Now  in  his  second  decade  as  its  music 
director,  Ronald  Knudsen  opens  the  Newton 
Symphony  Orchestra's  twenty-seventh  season 
with  an  all-Beethoven  program  on  Sunday, 
November  8,  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  College, 
15  Walnut  Park,  Newton.  Pianist  Nicolai 
Lomov  is  soloist  in  the  First  Piano  Concerto; 


Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  closes  the  pro- 
gram. Single  tickets  are  $14  and  $12;  sub- 
scription tickets  for  the  orchestra's  four-con- 
cert series  are  available  at  $48  and  $40.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  965-2555. 

The  John  Oliver  Chorale  opens  its  1992-93 
season  on  Friday,  November  13,  at  8  p.m.  at 
Emmanuel  Church,  15  Newbury  Street, 
Boston.  The  program  includes  Stravinsky's 
Symphony  of  Psalms,  Hans  Werner  Henze's 
Concerto  for  Chorus,  Two  Pianos,  Winds,  and 
Timpani  (Musen  Siziliens),  and  Alfred 
Schnittke's  Requiem.  Single  tickets  are  $22 
and  $13.  Subscription  tickets  for  the  Chorale's 
two-concert  season  are  $39  and  $24.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  364-0068. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  nineteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting 
their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the 
first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  November  1  are  works  by 
students  of  the  Paul  Ingrebtson  Studio  in 
Framingham,  including  landscapes,  still 
lifes,  and  portraiture.  These  exhibits  are 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers,  and  a  portion  of  each  sale 
benefits  the  orchestra.  Please  contact  the 
Volunteer  Office  at  (617)  638-9390,  for 
further  information. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in  1973,  after  a 
year  as  music  adviser.  His  many  tours  with  the 
orchestra  have  included  four  visits  to  Japan,  an 
eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece, 
Austria,  Germany,  France,  and  England  following 
the  1991  Tanglewood  season.  His  previous  tours 
with  the  orchestra  have  included  an  historic  visit  to 
China  in  March  1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  dis- 
cussion sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations;  the 
orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  European  music 
festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in  1981,  a  fourteen- 
city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England.  This  October  he  leads  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to  South  America,  to 
include  eight  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala, 
Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper.  He  has  also  conducted  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  is  scheduled  to  make  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  this  December,  with 
Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  One  gin.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the 
London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philhar- 
monia of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/ 
CBS  Masterworks,  andTelarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
gon,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he  won  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that 
orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first 
time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  sym- 
phonies, Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra 
with  Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye 
Norman,  James  McCracken,  andTatianaTroyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian  Zimerman; 
Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  and  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  Damnation 
of  Faust.  Other  recordings  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include 
Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc; 
and,  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Men- 
delssohn's Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's 
La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 


Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. , 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 

Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 


Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Principal 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Assistant  Principal 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
+Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 

*  James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

*  Victor  Romanul 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  ChaHes  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 
Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A .  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  Sagojf  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Assistant  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 


Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 
Frank  Epstein 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
J.  William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  October  8,  at  8 
Friday,  October  9,  at  2 
Saturday,  October  10,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BERNSTEIN 


The  Age  of  Anxiety,  Symphony  No.  2 
for  piano  and  orchestra 
(after  W.H.  Auden's  poem) 

Part  I 

The  Prologue  (Lento  moderato) 
The  Seven  Ages  (Variations  1-7) 
The  Seven  Stages  (Variations  8-14) 

Part  II 

The  Dirge  (Largo) 

The  Masque  (Extremely  fast) 

The  Epilogue  (Adagio  —  Andante  —  Con  moto) 

BENJAMIN  PASTERNACK,  piano 


The  performances  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  Symphony  No.  2  are  part 
of  the  AT&T  AMERICAN  ENCORE  series,  a  program  supporting  the 
performance  of  20th-century  American  works. 


INTERMISSION 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  10:15  and  Friday's  about  4:15. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  hooks  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox 
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MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

Langsam.  Schleppend 

[Slow.  Dragging] 
Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell; 

[With  powerful  motion,  but  not  too  fast] 

Trio:  Recht  gemachlich 
[Pretty  easygoing] 
Feierlich  und  gemessen,  ohne  zu  schleppen 

[Solemn  and  measured,  without  dragging] 
Stiirmisch  bewegt 

[With  tempestuous  motion] 


Leonard  Bernstein  analyzes  "The  Age  of  Anxiety7''  in  August  1949  at  Tanglewood,  with 
the  conductor  Artur  Rodzinski  (chin  on  hand)  among  his  listeners 
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Week  2 


'  I 


Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture, 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today.  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


"i 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 

benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


Name. 


Tel. 


Address. 


City 


State. 


Zip. 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


J 


Leonard  Bernstein 

The  Age  of  Anxiety,  Symphony  No.  2  for  piano  and  orchestra  (after  W.H.  Auden) 

Leonard  Bernstein  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  August  25,  1918,  and  died  in  New  York 
on  October  14,  1990.  He  composed  The  Age  of  Anxi- 
ety during  a  busy  period  of  travels  as  guest  conductor 
in  1948-49,  completing  the  draft  of  the  score  on 
February  9,  1949,  and  the  full  score  on  March  20.  He 
revised  the  score — particularly  the  close  of  the  work 
— in  1965;  it  is  the  revised  version  that  will  be  per- 
formed here.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  the  first  performances  on  April  8 
and  9,  1949,  followed  by  a  "Tanglewood  on  Parade" 
performance  that  August  12,  all  with  the  composer 
at  the  piano.  Seiji  Ozawa  has  led  all  of  the  orchestra's 
;   performances  since  then:  in  January  and  February 
1968  with  pianist  Yuki  Takahashi,  and  in  memory  of 
the  composer  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1991,  followed  by  tour  performances  in  Athens, 
Salzburg,  and  Paris,  with  Benjamin  Pasternack  as  soloist.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano, 
the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  tenor  drum,  tam-tam,  cymbal,  temple 
blocks,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  celesta,  harp  (two  if  possible) ,  pianino  (in  the 
orchestra),  and  strings. 

Between  July  1944  and  November  1946,  W.H.  Auden  wrote  an  extended  poem  (in 
print  it  runs  eight  pages)  entitled  The  Age  of  Anxiety,  subtitled  "A  Baroque  eclogue." 
In  it,  three  men  and  a  woman — Quant,  Malin,  Emble,  and  Rosetta — meet  in  a  New 
York  bar,  where  each  has  come  to  find  a  cure  for  boredom,  loneliness,  lack  of  purpose 
— or,  if  not  a  cure,  a  means  of  forgetting  them.  The  poem  follows  their  thoughts  and 
their  conversation — with  interruptions  from  radio  broadcasts  of  war  news  and  com- 
mercial messages — through  a  long  night,  first  in  the  bar  itself,  then  moving  to 
Rosetta's  apartment,  where  the  party  continues,  though  the  four  individual  participants 
become  more  and  more  isolated,  even  as  they  seek  to  end  their  rootlessness,  through 
the  attempt  to  find  or  accept  a  new  faith.  Finally,  at  dawn,  Rosetta  finds  Emble  passed 
out  on  her  bed,  while  Quant  and  Malin  say  their  goodbyes  in  the  light  of  dawn  on  the 
streets  and  promptly  forget  one  another's  existence.  The  very  title  of  Auden's  poem  has 
become  an  emblem  to  describe  mid-twentieth-century  life. 

Leonard  Bernstein  was  clearly  taken  with  Auden's  poem,  which  provides  not  only  a 
title  for  this  Symphony  No.  2,  but  what  must  be  called  its  plot.  The  published  score 
contains  an  extended  note  in  which  the  composer  describes  his  astonishment  at  realiz- 
ing, after  the  fact,  how  closely  the  music  echoed  the  poem,  which  had  been  intended 
as  no  more  than  a  general  guide  to  its  structure  and  expression.  Long  after  completing 
the  work,  he  claimed  to  have  found  details  intended  as  purely  musical  gestures  that 
were  also  unconscious  references  to  the  poem.  Yet  a  detailed  connection  between 
poem  and  symphony  may  be  a  stumbling  block  for  listeners.  Certainly  most  composers 
who  have  written  a  programmatic  description  of  their  music  have  found  that,  ulti- 
mately, it  gets  in  the  way  of  the  music.  Though  Bernstein  retained  his  elaborate  de- 
scription in  the  revised  score,  he  chose  to  rewrite  the  ending  in  a  way  that  makes  musi- 
cal sense  while  breaking  away  from  the  letter  of  Auden's  text.  Throughout  the  work 
there  is  an  elaborate  solo  piano  part  that  makes  the  symphony  a  kind  of  piano  con- 
certo. In  the  original  version,  the  piano  was  silent  in  the  last  section  except  for  a  single 
final  chord.  Bernstein  had  conceived  this  ending  as  the  "phony  faith"  that  the  charac- 
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ters  sought  out;  the  pianist  was  to  remain  aloof  from  that  self-serving  search,  except  for 
"a  final  chord  of  affirmation  at  the  end." 

But  the  more  he  considered  his  composition  as  a  work  of  music  rather  than  as  the 
expression  of  a  poem,  Bernstein  came  to  realize  that  the  ending  simply  didn't  work.  In 
a  concerto-like  piece,  the  piano's  natural  function  is  to  have  a  dialogue,  to  set  up  a 
contrast,  with  the  orchestra.  So  the  program  went  out  the  window  in  recognition  of  the 
musical  requirements. 

Despite  this  significant  change  of  heart,  Bernstein  has  effectively  projected  much  of 
the  poetic  "narrative"  of  The  Age  of  Anxiety  in  musical  terms.  The  first  half  of  the 
score,  after  a  prologue,  consists  of  two  sets  of  seven  variations  each,  corresponding  to 
Auden's  "Seven  Ages"  and  "Seven  Stages. "These  never  take  a  simple  theme  as  the 
basis  of  the  variations;  they  consist,  rather,  of  fourteen  brief,  contrasting  sections, 
each  of  which  grows  out  of  some  idea  in  the  preceding  passage  and  generates  another 
idea  that  will  lead  to  the  next  section. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  rhythm  and  melodic  character  of  many  of  these  ideas  are 
closely  related  to  the  sounds  of  '40s  swing  and  jazz,  precisely  the  sounds  that  would 
have  been  heard  on  the  radio  in  the  bar  where  the  four  characters  congregate  and  would 
best  symbolize  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  addition,  they  mirror  the  nervous  and  hectic 
pace  of  modern  urban  life.  There  is,  however,  a  striking  exception  at  Variation  VIII, 
the  first  of  the  "Seven  Stages,"  where  the  poem  speaks  of  remoteness  and  hints  of 
distant  times  and  places.  Here  Bernstein  casts  the  section  in  a  broad  3/2  with  a  flow- 
ing melody  in  quarters  and  eighths  over  a  stately  bass  line  moving  in  half-notes.  One 
can  scarcely  avoid  hearing  in  this  passage  the  echo  of  a  "remote"  dance  style  from  a 
distant  time  and  place,  the  Baroque  sarabande. 

The  second  part  of  the  score,  dealing  with  the  four  characters'  departure  from  the 
bar  and  their  increasingly  pointless  and  empty  party  at  Rosetta's  place,  combines 
elements  of  a  twelve-tone  row  (from  which  evolves  the  theme  of  the  Dirge),  hectic  and 
varied  jazz  figures  in  different  moods  (The  Masque),  and  the  final  breaking-up  of  the 
party  at  dawn  in  a  renewed  search  for  positive  values. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Leonard  Bernstein's  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  spanned  more  than 
five  decades.  Bom  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  he  grew  up  in  Brookline,  near  Boston. 
The  first  orchestral  concert  he  attended  was  played  by  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Arthur  Fiedler.  In  1939,  having  just  graduated  from  Harvard,  he  led 
Brahms's  Academic  Festival  Overture  on  Boston's  Charles  River  Esplanade,  after  winning 
a  prize  in  a  newspaper  competition.  In  1940  he  was  accepted  by  then  BSO  Music  Direc- 
tor Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  became  a  cherished  mentor  and  friend,  into  the  first  class  of 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  Mr.  Bernstein  continued  to  teach,  conduct,  and 
provide  spiritual  guidance  through  his  final  summer.  His  concert  appearances  as  conduc- 
tor and  pianist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood 
spanned  the  years  1944  to  1990.  As  an  Adviser  to  Tanglewood  in  the  early  1970s  he 
shared  responsibility  for  its  artistic  direction  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther  Schuller.  Mr. 
Bernstein  composed  two  works  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  his  Symphony  No.  3, 
Kaddish,  commissioned  for  the  orchestra's  75th  anniversary,  and  his  Divertimento  for 
Orchestra,  commissioned  for  the  BSO's  centennial  in  1981.  Tanglewood  was  the  site  of 
his  seventieth  birthday  celebration  in  1988,  and  of  his  final  conducting  appearance,  on 
August  19,  1990,  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addition,  Mr.  Bernstein  was  a 
significant  influence  upon  the  career  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  whose  first  professional  position  was 
as  Mr.  Bernstein's  assistant  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 
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Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

Gustav  Mahler  was  born  at  Kalische  (Kaliste)  near 
the  Moravian  border  of  Bohemia  on  July  7,  1860, 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  May  18,  1911.  He  did  most  of 
the  work  on  this  symphony  in  February  and  March 
1888,  having  begun  to  sketch  it  in  earnest  three  years 
earlier  and  using  material  going  back  to  the  1870s. 
He  revised  the  score  extensively  on  several  occasions; 
the  second,  and  last,  edition  published  during 
Mahler's  lifetime  was  dated  1906.  Mahler  himself 
conducted  the  first  performance  of  the  work,  then  in 
five  movements  and  called  "Symphonic  Poem  in  Two 
Parts,"  with  the  Budapest  Philharmonic  on 
November  20,  1889.  At  a  New  York  Philharmonic 
concert  on  December  16,  1909,  he  introduced  the 
work  to  the  United  States  in  its  final  four-movement 
form,  having  dropped  the  original  second  movement  (the  so-called  "Blumine"  move- 
ment; see  below)  after  a  June  1894  performance  in  Weimar.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted 
the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances— in  fact  the  first  in  Boston— on  November  23  and 
24,  1923  (the  Boston  Symphony  had  already  performed  the  Fifth  Symphony  under 
Wilhelm  Gericke  in  1906  and  the  Second  under  Karl  Muck  in  1918).  Other  Boston  Sym- 
phony performances  of  the  four-movement  Mahler  First  have  been  given  by  Dimitri 
Mitropoulos,  Richard  Burgin,  William  Steinberg,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
Bernard  Haitink,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Hiroshi  Wakasugi,  Adam  Fischer,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and 
Carl  St.  Clair.  David  Zinman  led  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  in 
October  1988.  Christoph  Eschenbach  was  conductor  for  the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  in  August  1990.  A  five-movement  version  including  the  "Blumine"  move- 
ment that  Mahler  later  cut  was  given  by  Seiji  Ozawa  in  April  1974  and  then  again  dur- 
ing the  1977-78  season,  as  well  as  by  Kenneth  Schermerhorn  at  Tanglewood  in  1974. 
Mahler's  First  Symphony  is  scored  for  four  flutes  (three  of  them  doubling  piccolo) ,  four 
oboes  (one  doubling  English  horn),  four  clarinets  (one  doubling  bass  clarinet,  two 
doubling  high  clarinet  in  E-flat),  three  bassoons  (one  doubling  contrabassoon) ,  seven 
horns,  five  trumpets ,  four  trombones ,  bass  tuba,  timpani  (two  players),  bass  drum,  cym- 
bals, triangle,  tam-tam,  harp,  and  strings. 

Mahler's  first  contribution  to  the  genre  of  the  symphony,  which  he  was  to  dominate 
and  change  drastically,  took  an  unusually  long  gestation  period  to  reach  its  final  form. 
His  first  two  symphonies  seem  to  have  changed  character  in  the  composer's  mind  over 
a  period  of  years  and  several  performances.  He  may  have  begun  active  composition 
on  the  First  Symphony  as  early  as  1884.  A  review  of  the  premiere  in  1889  actually 
claimed  that  he  had  finished  the  symphony  five  years  earlier,  but  this  is  patently  in- 
correct; probably  the  critic  misunderstood  some  comment  about  his  having  completed 
some  aspect  of  the  work  at  that  early  date.  Or  perhaps  the  critic  simply  confused  the 
composition  of  the  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer,  written  in  response  to  his  unhappy  affair  with 
the  soprano  Johanna  Richter,  with  the  composition  of  the  symphony,  which  uses  some 
of  the  same  thematic  material. 

Much  of  the  concentrated  work  of  shaping  the  score  in  its  first  version  took  place 
under  the  impetus  of  a  troubling  involvement  with  a  married  woman,  Marion  Mathilda 
von  Weber,  the  wife  of  a  German  soldier,  Captain  Carl  von  Weber,  who  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  composer  oiDer  Freischiitz.  Mahler  had  become  involved  with  the  Weber 
family  late  in  1886,  when  the  Leipzig  Opera  revived  a  number  of  Weber's  works  for  the 
centennial  of  the  composer's  birth,  many  of  them  conducted  by  Mahler.  He  continued 
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in  close  contact  with  the  family  while  working  to  complete  Weber's  unfinished  opera 
Die  drei  Pintos.  It  was  at  their  house  that  he  first  heard  the  opening  sonority  of  the 
First  Symphony,  the  extraordinary  sound  of  a  D  repeated  in  seven  octaves;  after  con- 
ceiving this  sound,  Mahler  took  a  place  at  the  Webers'  piano  while  they  sat  on  either 
side  of  him,  playing  the  note  in  the  octaves  his  hands  were  unable  to  reach.  Before  he 
knew  it,  he  found  himself  in  love  with  Marion,  and  she  with  him.  They  planned  to  run 
away  together,  but  in  the  end,  Mahler  did  not  show  up  at  the  appointed  rendezvous. 

He  poured  the  emotional  energies  thus  released  into  compositional  activity,  com- 
pleting the  work  that  we  now  call  the  First  Symphony  and  writing  the  first  movement  of 
what  we  now  call  the  Second  Symphony.  But  Mahler  was  not  prepared  to  call  either 
piece  a  symphony;  in  his  mind,  both  of  them  were  symphonic  poems,  that  is,  program 
music  with  some  kind  of  story  to  tell  (whether  made  explicit  or  not).  It  took  him  several 
versions  to  work  his  way  to  a  recognition  that  he  was  in  fact  making  a  contribution  to 
the  most  prestigious  of  all  orchestral  forms,  the  traditional  symphony. 

At  the  premiere  in  Budapest  on  November  20,  1889,  Mahler  listed  the  work  in  the 
program  like  this: 

Mahler.  "Symphonic  Poem"  in  two  parts. 

Part  I:  1.  Introduction  and  Allegro  comodo.  2.  Andante.  3.  Scherzo. 

Part  II:  4.  A  la  pompes  funebres;  attacca.  5.  Molto  appassionato. 
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There  were  five  movements  (not  the  present  four),  arranged  into  two  large  parts.  And, 
though  he  indicated  that  the  work  was  a  "symphonic  poem,"  he  gave  no  hint  as  to  its 
nature  or  subject  matter.  Moreover,  even  when  he  did  offer  some  clue  to  the  music,  the 
music  was  often  ironic  in  a  way  that  virtually  guaranteed  the  public  would  not  under- 
stand his  hints.  The  title  of  the  fourth  movement  signals  that  it  is  some  kind  of  funeral 
march;  but  in  fact,  Mahler  produced  a  parody  of  a  funeral  march,  with  no  explanation. 
It  can  scarcely  be  surprising  that  the  critic,  though  recognizing  Mahler's  "profound 
sensitivity  and  genuine  musical  gifts,  combining  a  wealth  of  lively  imagination  with 
highly  developed  powers  of  organization,"  still  found  the  work  to  overstep  "artistic 
moderation"  and  to  "lack  a  unifying  underlying  note."  Unfortunately,  this  first  version 
of  the  work  is  now  lost;  the  earliest  surviving  manuscript  of  the  symphony  (now  at  Yale) 
already  incorporates  significant  revisions  that  Mahler  made  for  the  second  perform- 
ance four  years  after  the  first. 

Evidently  Mahler  decided  that  he  needed  to  offer  more  guidance  to  his  listeners, 
though  in  his  next  performances — in  Hamburg  and  Weimar,  1893  and  1894,  respec- 
tively— he  went  rather  overboard  with  programmatic  description.  Now  the  work  itself 
had  a  title  {'"'Titan,  a  tone-poem  in  symphonic  form"),  as  did  each  of  the  two  parts  and 
five  movements,  while  the  fourth  movement  was  treated  to  a  virtual  essay. 

Part  I.  "From  the  days  of  youth,"  Flower-,  Fruit-,  and  Thorn-  pieces. 

1.  "Spring  without  End"  (Introduction  and  Allegro  comodo).  The  Introduction 
depicts  Nature's  awakening  from  the  long  sleep  of  winter. 

2.  "Blumine"  (Andante). 

3.  "In  full  sail"  (Scherzo). 
Part  II.  "Commedia  humana." 

4.  "Aground"  (Funeral  march  "in  the  manner  of  Callot").  The  following  may  serve 
as  explanation:  The  external  stimulus  for  this  piece  of  music  came  to  the  com- 
poser from  the  parodistic  picture,  known  to  all  children  in  Austria,  "The 
Hunter's  Funeral  Procession,"  from  an  old  book  of  children's  fairy  tales:  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  accompany  the  dead  woodsman's  coffin  to  the  grave,  with 
hares  carrying  a  small  banner,  with  a  band  of  Bohemian  musicians,  in  front, 
and  the  procession  escorted  by  music-making  cats,  toads,  crows,  etc.,  with 
stags,  roes,  foxes  and  other  four-legged  and  feathered  creatures  of  the  forest  in 
comic  postures.  At  this  point  the  piece  is  conceived  as  an  expression  of  a 
mood  now  ironically  merry,  now  weirdly  brooding,  which  is  then  promptly 
followed  by: 

5.  "DallTnferno"  (Allegro  furioso),  the  sudden  eruption  of  a  heart  wounded  to 
the  quick. 

This  was  clearly  overkill.  When  Mahler  performed  the  work  in  Berlin  in  1896,  he 
gave  it  a  form  substantially  like  that  in  which  we  know  it.  No  longer  is  it  a  tone  poem, 


"77ie  Hunter's  Funeral,'"  a  woodcut  after  the  drawing  that  inspired  Mahler's  original  fourth 
movement 
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but  a  "Symphony  in  D  for  large  orchestra."  He  deleted  the  division  into  two  parts, 
removed  the  original  second  movement  ("Blumine"),*  and  deleted  the  programmatic 
titles.  In  1896  Mahler  explained  to  the  critic  Max  Marschalk  why  he  had  made  these 
changes: 

.  .  .  [M]y  friends  persuaded  me  to  provide  a  kind  of  program  for  the  D  major  sym- 
phony in  order  to  make  it  easier  to  understand.  Therefore,  I  had  thought  up  this  title 
and  explanatory  material  after  the  actual  composition.  I  left  them  out  for  this  per- 
formance, not  only  because  I  think  they  are  inadequate  and  do  not  even  characterize 
the  music  accurately,  but  also  because  I  have  learned  through  past  experiences  how 
the  public  has  been  misled  by  them. 

Mahler  had  drawn  his  discarded  programmatic  ideas  from  the  works  of  a  favorite 
German  romantic  author,  Jean  Paul  (the  pen  name  of  Johann  Paul  Friedrich  Richter 
[1763-1825]),  whose  best-known  novel,  a  massive  work  in  four  volumes  called  "Titan" 
(completed  in  1803),  dealt  with  a  heaven-storming  idealist  whom  Mahler  clearly 


*When  the  "Blumine"  movement  was  rediscovered  upon  the  recovery  of  the  manuscript  now  at  Yale, 
there  was  natural  interest  in  hearing  the  symphony  with  that  movement.  Unfortunately,  most  record- 
ings that  were  made  including  the  deleted  movement  combined  "Blumine"  with  the  other  four  move- 
ments in  Mahler's  final  version,  which  had  been  considerably  reworked.  While  it  is  worthwhile 
hearing  the  original  version  of  the  symphony  (or,  rather,  the  oldest  version  for  which  the  score  sur- 
vives), it  only  has  integrity  as  a  work  of  art  if  all  five  movements  are  played  in  the  1893  version.  And, 
of  course,  one  must  remember  that  in  the  end  Mahler  made  a  conscious  and  serious  decision  to 
eliminate  "Blumine"  from  the  symphony.  He  did  not  take  this  decision  simply  to  reduce  the  work  to 
the  standard  four  movements  of  a  symphony;  rather,  he  came  to  realize  that  the  musical  material  for 
"Blumine,"  derived  from  incidental  music  he  had  composed  for  J.V.  Scheffel's  play  DerTrompeter 
von  Sackingen,  simply  was  not  part  of  the  sound-world  of  the  First  Symphony. 


A  MALER-SZYFbNIA, 

(A   I'll hamii'iniai  konczerten.) 


A  November  1889  caricature  mocking  the  premiere  of  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  1 
in  Budapest 
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sought  to  emulate  in  choosing  him  as  the  title  for  his  symphony.  And  the  odd  title 
"Flower-,  Fruit-,  and  Thorn-pieces"  that  Mahler  gave  to  Part  I  in  1893  derives  from 
another  Jean  Paul  book,  the  eccentrically  titled  "Flower-,  Fruit-,  and  Thorn  Pieces,  or 
The  Marital  Condition,  Death,  and  Wedding  of  the  Advocate  for  the  Poor  F.  St.  Siebenkas" 
(1796-97).  But  since  Mahler  himself  insisted  that  he  had  invented  all  the  explanations 
for  his  piece  only  after  the  fact,  we  can  conveniently  ignore  them  when  considering  the 
symphony  as  a  work  of  art. 

There,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  situation  stands:  we  have  a  symphony  in  the 
"traditional"  four  movements — though  very  untraditional  in  so  many  aspects  of  its 
content  and  expressive  quality.  Mahler's  introduction  takes  its  cue,  in  his  own  way, 
from  Beethoven,  growing  gradually  from  almost  nothing  ("like  a  sound  of  nature,"  he 
says  of  the  opening  bars,  containing  but  the  single  pitch,  D,  spread  over  seven  oc- 
taves), followed  by  fragments  of  melody — bird  calls,  fanfares,  a  horn  melody.  The 
"cuckoo  call"  that  appears  so  frequently  is  a  descending  fourth  (Audobon  never  heard 
such  a  cuckoo!),  an  interval  that  forms  one  of  the  most  constant  musical  ideas  of  the 
symphony.  Gradually  all  of  this  takes  coherent  shape  and  picks  up  tempo,  suddenly 
presenting  us  with  a  melody  familiar  from  the  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer:  "Ging  heut'  morgen 
iibers  Feld,"  which  becomes  the  principal  material  of  the  first  movement,  reappearing 
several  times  with  its  emotional  quality  affected  by  the  character  of  the  linking  mate- 
rials, particularly  of  the  single  powerful  climax  of  the  movement. 

The  A  major  scherzo,  a  comfortable  Austrian  Landler  straightforward  enough  to 
assure  that  even  the  first  audiences  would  like  it,  conjures  up  the  vigor  of  a  peasant 
dance,  with  reference  to  Mahler's  own  song  "Hans  und  Grete,"  composed  in  1880. 
The  Trio,  in  F,  is  far  more  nostalgic  and  delicate  by  contrast. 

The  third  movement  unsettled  most  early  listeners.  Mahler's  ironic  treatment  of 
death  was  too  new  and  too  disturbing.  Timpani  softly  play  a  march  beat,  reiterating  the 
descending  fourths  that  are  so  frequent  a  motif  in  this  symphony;  over  the  rhythmic 
pattern,  a  solo  double  bass  eerily  intones  the  melody  we  have  all  sung  as  "Frere  Jacques" 
— only  in  the  minor  key!  The  hushed  stillness,  the  muffled  drums,  and  the  use  of  a 
children's  tune  in  this  context  all  contribute  to  the  uncanny  mood  of  the  movement.  By 
contrast  a  strain  of  what  listeners  today  may  well  recognize  as  "klezmer  music"  over- 
lays the  march  with  an  unexplained  mood  of  parody.  A  turn  to  a  consoling  passage  in 
G  major  (the  closing  strains  of  the  Wayfarer  songs,  representing  a  gentle  acceptance  of 
death)  does  not  last;  the  opening  materials  return  to  emphasize  death  as  a  fearsome 
specter. 

Mahler  once  described  the  finale  as  "the  cry  of  a  wounded  heart,"  a  description 
that  is  particularly  apropos  for  the  opening  gesture  of  the  movement.  This  finale  aims 
to  move  from  doubt  and  tragedy  to  triumph,  and  it  does  so  first  of  all  through  a  violent 
struggle  to  regain  the  home  key  of  the  symphony,  D  major,  not  heard  since  the  first 
movement.  Mahler  first  does  so  with  an  extraordinary  theatrical  stroke:  a  violent,  gear- 
wrenching  shift  from  C  minor  directly  to  D  major  in  the  full  orchestra,  triple-yb/te.  But 
this  "triumph"  has  been  dishonestly  won;  it  is  completely  unmotivated,  in  harmonic 
terms,  too  jarring,  too  unsatisfactory.  So  even  though  this  passage  seems  at  first  to  be 
the  victorious  conclusion,  it  ends  in  a  return  to  the  inchoate  music  of  the  symphony's 
very  opening,  this  time  building  gradually  to  the  truly  jubilant  conclusion,  for  which 
Mahler  requests  that  all  the  horns,  playing  the  "chorale  resounding  over  everything," 
stand  up  so  that  the  melody  may  make  its  proper  effect  and,  if  possible,  drown  out 
everything  else  with  the  song  of  joyous  triumph. 

— S.L. 
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More .  .  . 

Joan  Peyser's  article  on  Leonard  Bernstein  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  American 
Music  is  an  excellent  compact  introduction  to  Bernstein's  life  and  works.  The  same 
author's  recent  full-scale  biography,  Bernstein  (Morrow),  has  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion, but  it  is  weakened  by  the  author's  unfortunate  insistence  on  potted  pop  psycho- 
analysis. A  diverse  series  of  articles  discussing  Bernstein's  work  as  composer,  conductor, 
recording  artist,  television  celebrity,  and  teacher  was  assembled  by  Steven  Ledbetter 
in  Sennets  and  Tuckets  for  Leonard  Bernstein's  seventieth  birthday  celebration  at 
Tanglewood  in  1988  (Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  association  with  David  R. 
Godine).  Humphrey  Burton,  who  produced  that  event  and  is  currently  at  work  on  the 
first  biography  of  the  composer  to  have  access  to  his  private  papers,  considers  that 
celebratory  volume  to  offer  the  best  all-around  view  of  what  made  Bernstein  special. 
The  book  is  out  of  print,  but  remaining  copies  are  available  in  the  BSO's  Symphony 
Shop.  Bernstein  recorded  The  Age  of  Anxiety  more  than  once,  but  the  only  recording  in 
the  current  catalogue  is  his  latest  reading — a  very  fine  one — with  Lukas  Foss  as  the 
soloist  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  coupled  with 
the  Jeremiah  Symphony). 

The  best  place  to  start  reading  about  Gustav  Mahler  is  Paul  Banks's  superbly  in- 
sightful article  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians;  it  has  been  reis- 
sued in  paperback,  along  with  the  Grove  articles  on  Janacek,  Richard  Strauss,  and 
Sibelius,  in  The  New  Grove  Turn  of  the  Century  Masters.  Next,  a  little  larger,  is  the 
splendid  short  study  by  Michael  Kennedy  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield 
paperback).  Going  by  increasing  size,  we  come  to  Kurt  Blaukopf's  biography,  a  reada- 
ble journalistic  account  (London),  and  Egon  Gartenberg's,  which  is  especially  good  on 
the  Viennese  milieu  if  somewhat  trivial  on  the  music  (Schirmer  paperback).  Henry- 
Louis  de  La  Grange's  Mahler  (Doubleday)  is  an  extremely  detailed  biographical  study. 
Only  one  volume  has  been  published  in  English  yet,  although  the  second  and  third 
volumes  are  out  in  the  original  French.  It  will  be  the  standard  biographical  study  for 
many  years.  Donald  Mitchell's  perceptive  and  detailed  study  of  the  music  now  runs  to 
three  volumes  with  a  fourth  volume  yet  to  come;  the  series  consists  of  Gustav  Mahler: 
The  Early  Years,  Gustav  Mahler:  The  Wunderhorn  Years,  and  Gustav  Mahler:  Songs  and 
Symphonies  of  Death  (California,  with  the  second  volume  available  in  paperback).  The 
extremely  detailed  study  is  informed  by  a  strong  musical  intelligence.  Alma  Mahler's 
autobiography  And  the  Bridge  Is  Love  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich)  and  her  Gustav 
Mahler:  Memories  and  Letters  (University  of  Washington  paperback)  offer  essential 
source  material,  but  they  must  be  treated  with  caution  and  considerable  skepticism. 
The  most  recent  edition  of  the  latter  book  provides  important  corrections  by  Donald 
Mitchell  and  Knud  Martner.  Martner  has  edited  Gustav  Mahler:  Selected  Letters  (Far- 
rar,  Straus  and  Giroux),  which  contains  all  of  the  letters  published  earlier  in  Alma 
Mahler's  less  than  reliable  collection  plus  a  good  many  more,  though  it  is  still  a  far  cry 
from  the  complete  edition  of  Mahler  letters  we  need.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  have  recorded  Mahler's  First  Symphony  as  part  of  their  Mahler  cycle 
(Philips).  Other  highly  recommended  recordings  include  Leonard  Bernstein's  with  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  (DG),  Claudio  Abbado's  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG), 
Georg  Solti's  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  (London),  and  Bernard  Haitink's  also  with 
the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  (Philips).  Erich  Leinsdorf's  recording  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  still  available  on  cassette  (Victrola).  For  a  different  view  of  the 
work,  Adam  Fischer  has  recorded  the  early  version  of  the  Mahler  First  (Hungaroton). 

— S.L. 
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Brookline,  Massachusetts 
THE  SARGENT  HOUSE 

One  of  the  finest  properties  in  Brookline's 
premier  neighborhood.  A  magnificent  sandstone 
manor  house  built  in  1845  on  a  private  3  1/4  acre 
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Boston,  Massachusetts 
BEACON  HILL  TOWNHOUSE 

Lovely  1850  three-story  beautifully  renovated 
townliouse  situated  at  the  top  of  Beacon  Hill 
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Worthington,  Massachusetts 
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Delightful  c.1880  Italianate  Victorian  in  one  of 
the  Berkshire's  nicest  towns.  Beautifully  restored 
with  5  bedrooms,  marble  fireplaces,  original 
detailing  &  wonderful  huge  porch  plus  matching 
barn  with  horse  stall.  Lovely  gardens,  fields, 
woods,  orchards  &  a  trout  stream.  $565,000 


Duxbury,  Massachusetts 
THE  SAMPSON  -WTNSLOW  HOUSE 
7  ACRE  SALTWATER  FARM 

Wonderful  1792  Captains  House  on  Duxbury 
Bay  including  12-rooms,  6  bedrooms  &  a 
museum-quality  Ship's  Store.  Spectacular  water 
views,  220'  of  direct  water  frontage  plus  barn, 
stable,  paddocks,  meadows  &  hayfields.  Setting 
for  the  movie  "Dad".  Very  special.  $1,150,000 
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Benjamin  Pasternack 

Pianist  Benjamin  Pasternack  was  the  grand  prize  winner  at  the  inau- 
gural World  Music  Masters  Piano  Competition  held  in  Paris  in  July 
1989.  Bestowed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  a  distinguished  panel  of 
judges,  the  honor  carried  with  it  engagements  in  Portugal,  France, 
Canada,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  An  earlier  competition 
victory,  when  Mr.  Pasternack  won  top  prize  at  the  40th  Busoni  Interna- 
tional Piano  Competition  in  August  1988,  led  to  a  series  of  recitals  in 
Northern  Italy  and  a  compact  disc  recording  on  the  Nuova  Era  label. 
Mr.  Pasternack's  engagements  in  America  have  included  appearances 
as  soloist  with  the  orchestras  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Ann 
Arbor,  and  Hartford,  and  the  Pacific  Symphony.  He  has  been  a  guest  artist  at  Tanglewood,  the 
Seattle  Chamber  Music  Festival,  the  Capuchos  Festival  in  Portugal,  and  the  Menton  Festival  in 
France.  Other  highlights  of  recent  seasons  have  included  two  recital  tours  of  Europe,  with 
performances  in  Zurich,  Munich,  and  Paris,  and  a  concert  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the 
Tonhalle  Orchestra  of  Zurich.  A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Pasternack  began  his  per- 
formance career  when  he  was  eight.  At  thirteen  he  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where 
he  studied  with  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  Rudolf  Serkin,  and  Seymour  Lipkin.  Currently  a 
member  of  the  piano  faculty  at  Boston  University's  School  for  the  Arts,  he  also  studied  with 
Leon  Fleisher  and  Leonard  Shure.  Mr.  Pasternack  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut 
at  Tanglewood  in  1987.  He  made  his  subscription  series  debut  in  October  1988,  when  he  per- 
formed Mozart's  G  major  piano  concerto,  K.453,  with  less  than  two  days'  notice.  His  most 
recent  appearances  with  the  orchestra  were  as  soloist  in  Leonard  Bernstein's  Symphony  No.  2, 
The  Age  of  Anxiety,  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1991,  and  then  on  tour  in  Athens,  Salzburg,  and 
Paris.  He  will  give  further  performances  of  the  work  when  he  accompanies  the  BSO  on  its  first 
tour  to  South  America  this  month. 


Performing  to  the  Highest  Standards. 
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The  Higginson  Society 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  individuals  for  their  generous  support 
during  the  1991-92  season.  These  patrons  have 
each  donated  $1,500  or  more  to  either  the  Boston 
Symphony  Annual  Fund  or  one  or  more  of  the  BSO 
Capital  Gift  Programs.  Gifts  to  the  Annual  Fund  are 
unrestricted  and  are  applied  directly  to  the  Orches- 
tra's operating  budget.  Capital  Gifts  include  Named 
Endowment  Funds,  Endowed  Orchestra  Chairs,  the 
Symphony  Hall  Renovation  Campaign,  Endowed 
Seats  in  Symphony  Hall,  Pooled  Life  Income  Plan 
gifts,  and  unrestricted  gifts  to  endowment.  This 
roster  acknowledges  contributions  received  between 
September  1,  1991  and  August  31,  1992. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Fitzpatrick 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W. 

Bodman  III 
Mrs.  Florence  C.  Chesterton-Norris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E  Cogan,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 
Bayard  and  Julie  Henry 


Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

James  K.  Beranek 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C. 

Bowersock,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Carr 
Charles  Christenson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Eraser 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

E.  Morton  Jennings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 


Mrs.  Ellen  0.  Jennings 

Mrs.  Leon  Kleban 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Layman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Palmer 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 
Ms.  Mary  Hart  Cogan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  AbramT.  Collier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 
Mrs.  Hortense  E  Feldblum 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W  Freed 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 

Galligan,  Jr. 
John  Gamble 


Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
William  E  and  Juliana  W. 

Thompson 
Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler 
Anonymous  (2) 


Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Jean  R.  Yawkey  (d) 

Anonymous  (4) 


Mrs.  Joan  P.  Goldhammer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hangstefer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  B. 

Hostetter,  Jr. 
Rosemary  and  E  Donald  Hudson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

and  Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Knight 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kucharski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Mrs.  Olivia  A.  Manice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  James  Morton 


Members 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Adams 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D. 

Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 
Mrs.  Elsie  J.  Apthorp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Bajakian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
Mrs.  Hope  Lincoln  Baker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Y.  Barrow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  M.  Barton 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordon  Birger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Bohnen 
Mrs.  James  W.  Bradley 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Gary  Burkhead 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Buttenwieser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Caro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Chaffin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cleary 
Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Cohn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Colburn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Connell 
Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  H. 

Covington 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Crandall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M. 

Creighton,  Jr. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W  Pearce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 
Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harry  K.  Cross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Cullinane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mrs..  Dimitri  dArbeloff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mrs.  Pierre  DeBeaumont 

Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  E  Dickerman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C. 

Dickinson  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 
Ms.  Phyllis  Dohanian 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 
Richard  W  Dwight 
Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goetz  B.  Eaton 
Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Elfers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Endicott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Fennell 
Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Finn 
Miss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Myrna  H.  and  Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 
Mrs.  Morton  R.  Godine 
Arthur  S.  Goldberg 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Carol  R.  Goldberg 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 
Mrs.  Stephen  W  Grant 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 
Stephen  Tilton 
Charles  M.  Werly 
Anonymous  (2) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Gund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Haas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulous 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  UlfB.  Heide 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  NoahT.  Herndon 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs.  Harrison  D.  Horblit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Hosage 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hyman 

Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  E  Kingsley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Landay 

Mrs.  James  E  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 

Ms.  Mary  Ann  Harris  Livens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Miss  Diane  H.  Lupean 

Charles  Francis  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  C.  Mathews 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Matthews 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Dr.  Clinton  E  Miller 

and  Ms.  Adele  Wick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  E  Monosson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  Morss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Mugar 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodger  P.  Nordblom 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 


Miss  Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 

Mrs.  Andrew  Oliver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Palmer 

Gary  M.  Palter 

Miss  Harriet  F.  Parker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Ribakoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Robinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W  Schwartz 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Scott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  S.  Scott 

Morton 
Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 
Ms.  Eileen  C.  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  K.  Spring,  Sr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 
Theodore  E.  Stebbins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Stepanian 
Howard  H.  Stevenson 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  E.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 
Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Taplin 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 
Mrs.  David Terwilliger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  Nicholas  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John Tillinghast 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Tillman 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Treadway 

Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Mrs.  Evelyn  R.  Wagstaff-Callahan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Stetson  Whitcher 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Mrs.  Florence  T  Whitney 

Richard  T.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  P.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Nancy  P.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mrs.  Shepard  F  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Anonymous  (14) 


For  Information  Call 
(617)  262-3900 


A  Gracious  Alternative  to  Nursing  Home  Care 

*  Assistance  with  *  Superb  dining 

bathing,  dressing  ...       •  Health  &  Wellness  program 

*  Private,  elegant  *  Short  &  Long  term  rental 
1  &  2  room  suites  options  available. 

Dignified  Retirement  Living  fwT 

314  Commonwealth  Avenue  Equal  Housing 

Boston,  MA  02115  Opportunity 
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Capital  Gifts  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  Caroline  Thayer  Bland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 
Mrs.  Charles  D.  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Buonsanto 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yohan  Cho 
Mrs.  Angelica  L.  Clagett 
Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 
Ms.  Deborah  P.  Clark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cleary 
Mrs.  George  H.  A.  Clowes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  AbramT.  Collier 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Vincent  D'Orazio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 
The  children  of  Anne  G.  Durant 
Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard 
Edmonds 


Miss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Michael  A.  Halperson 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulos 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E  Hearne 
Bayard  and  Julie  Henry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E  Hodder 
Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E  Donald  Hudson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Barbara  and  Thomas  H.  Lee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Sr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H. 

Lovejoy,  Jr. 
Edward  E.  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 
Miss  Charlotte  N.  May 
Ms.  Edith  Michelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Miner 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Ms.  Anne  Neilson 

Ms.  Edith  H.  Overly 

Mrs.  James  J.  Pastoriza,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  J.  Richmond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Riemer 

Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  M.  Rost 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 

Rousseau 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  W  Runge 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schoenberg 
Miss  Rosamund  Sears 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wlliam  Davies 

Sohier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs.  Stanley  A.  Swaebe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Lewis  H.  Weinstein 
Miss  Christine  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 
Mrs.  John  J.  Wdson 
Anonymous  (2) 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  also  grateful  to  the  following  Corporations 
and  Foundations  for  their  contributions  of  $1,500  and  above  to  one  or  more  of 
the  BSO  Capital  Gift  Programs. 


Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
Bank  of  Boston 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Connell  Limited  Partnership 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Dynatech  Corporation 
The  Carol  and  Avram  Goldberg 
Family  Foundation 


Henry  Hornblower  Fund,  Inc. 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
The  Edward  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
The  Esther  V  &  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Foundations 

Helene  R.  Cahners-Kaplan  and 

Carol  R.  Goldberg,  Trustees 


Raytheon  Company 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 

State  Street  Foundation 

Janet  Upjohn  Stearns  Charitable 

Trust 
WCRB 
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77te  Qtorgian 


...because  comfort  and  grace  are  ageless 


The  Georgian  is  a  unique  rental  community  offering  inde- 
pendent seniors  all  the  comfort  and  privacy  of  an  individual 
apartment  home.  Known  for  our  hospitality,  we  also  offer 
an  assisted  living  program.  The  Georgian  operates  on  a 
rental  plan  with  no  entrance  payment  required.  Our  philos- 
ophy is  to  promote  and  encourage  a  fulfilling  and  gracious 
lifestyle  in  a  caring  and  secure  environment. 

Tfo  Qeorgian 

332  Jamaica  Way  •  Boston,  MA  02130 
Call  617  -  524  -  7228  for  an  appointment. 


Sit.  Relax. 


Rebuilt  Steinways  and 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Grands  for  Sale 


A  Tradition  of  Excellence 
in  Piano  Restoration 


Acme  Piano  Craftsmen 
Lee  Doherty 

President 

(617)  623  -  0600 

North  Shore:  (508)  281  -  4527 

10  Garfield  Avenue  •  Somerville,  MA  02145 
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Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Friends 

$750  -  $1499 


Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mrs.  John  M.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews  II 

Carlos  M.  Baranano 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Barton 

Thomas  R.  Bateman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

Peter  M.  Black 

Miss  Ruth  S.  Brush 

Ms.  Caroline  C.  Campbell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Cheever 

Mrs.  William  Claflin  III 

Mrs.  George  H.  A.  Clowes 

F.  Douglas  Cochrane 

Lewis  C.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Coit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  W.  Coleman 

Victor  Constantiner 

Drs.  Amiel  G.  Cooper  and  Lori  Adcock 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  C.  DAutremont 

Mrs.  Morris  F.  Darling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Richard  R.  Downey 

David  Driscoll 

John  Dwinell 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Henry  0.  Fagerberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Gardner,  Jr. 

Robert  P.  Giddings 

Ms.  Francine  Ellen  Goldstein 

Martin  Gottlieb 


Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 

Ms.  Betty  J.  Green 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E  Hannah 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Gordon  Homes.  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louise  P.  Hook 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jameson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nissim  Joseph 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  0.  Keohane 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Krutenat 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Laird 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Lazarus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Mrs.  George  C.  Lee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Payson  Little 

Graham  Atwell  Long 

Ms.  Anne  Lovett 

Mrs.  Victor  A.  Lutnicki 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Moss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Murray 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mrs.  Brackett  Parsons 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Peretz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Miss  Sylvia  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  AlvarW.  Polk,  Jr. 

Ms.  Helen  C.  Powell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor.  Jr. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Rauscher 

Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Roddy 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Rowland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Robert  G.  Segal 

George  C.  Seybolt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Shenton 

Richard  and  Sandra  Silverman 

Marshall  H.  Sirvetz 

Mrs.  Gordon  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Charlotte  and  Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maximilian  Steinmann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  F  Stevens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Swiniarski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  A.  Tambone 

Mrs.  Jane  S.  Tappan 

Susan  and  Coyt  Tillman,  Jr. 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mrs.  Sue  S.  Watson 

Miss  Barbara  West 

Mrs.  George  Macy  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Henry  Wheller 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Wilding-White 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Williams-DeCelles 

Anonymous  (9) 


Friends 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralf  A.  Adolfsson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Mrs.  L.  Hathaway  Amsbary 

Ms.  Pauline  Ancrum 

Katsushige  Aoki 

G.  Michael  Ashmore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 

Mrs.  Neil  R.  Ayer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Barstow 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  C.  Bedford 
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Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 

Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Bondy,  Jr. 
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Douglas  Bowring 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Braude 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  L.  Brickley 

Mrs.  Adrian  J.  Broggini 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Cabot 

Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  W  Carroll 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Sargent  Cheever 

James  Russell  Clarke,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Robert  U.  Clemence 

Roger  L.  Clifton 

Harold  G.  Colt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  W  Comstock 

Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woolsey  S.  Conover 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Conrads 

Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Lucy  A.  and  James  E.  Coppola 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  W.  Cragin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorns  E.  Curtin,  Jr. 
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Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 
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Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Don 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  M.  Dunn 

Ms.  Majorie  C.  Dyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Dziekan 

Mrs.  Gladys  A.  Eggiman 

Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Fox 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Francis 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Gold 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macey  J.  Goldman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Goldstein 
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Dwight  R.  Holmes 
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Anthony  C.  Piatt 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  A.  Popovsky 
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Mrs.  H.  Burton  Powers 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Shotwell 

Dr.  Alene  Silver 

Ms.  Barbara  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Donna  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Smith 

Patrick  K.  Snead 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Solomon 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Sorger 

Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Hester  D.  Sperduto 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg  III 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Starkweather 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  D.  Steele,  Jr. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  M.  Surkin 
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Thomas  G.  Thomas 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  J.  Agranat 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Applegate 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Busk,  Jr. 

Wdliam  J.  Butterworth 

Mrs.  Harriet  Cabot 

Richard  P.  Campbell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Cane 

Eric  Canel-Knohr 

Leon  M.  Cangiano,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Cardarelli,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Cavallaro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Clark,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Clark 

Kenneth  W  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby  III 
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Thomas  E.  Connolly 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  M.  Cormack 

Mrs.  AloyseT.  Corrigan 
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Mrs.  J.  Holland  Cotter 
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Frederick  Crane,  Jr. 
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John  M.  Deutch 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  H.  Diamond 

Thomas  R.  Diaz 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Doran 

Mrs.  Zelma  R.  Dorson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  H.  Drake 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Driscoll 
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Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Dumaine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Keller  Duncan 
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Ms.  Lorraine  T  Frankel 
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Mrs.  Helen  Grossman 
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John  G.  Guillemont 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Haffenreffer 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Halby 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hamann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Hamill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Hansen,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Arthur  W  Harris 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Hartman 

Ms.  Alice  B.  Hatch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wlliam  E.  Haynes 

Mrs.  Patricia  L.  Heilner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Hender 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Hovey 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Windsor  H.  Hunter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  W.  Hurd 

Constantine  Hutchins.  Jr. 

Mark  Hyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Blake  Ireland 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Kaplan 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  W  Katz 
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John  F.  Kendrick 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Keohane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  King 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Kittredge 
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Helmut  Koester 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 

Dr.  Ruth  B.  Kundsin 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Kuskin 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ladd 
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Mrs.  Edward  W  Lawrence 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Leibowitz 
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Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  O'Connor,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  S.  Old 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jason  S.  Orlov 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyman  Ossoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  M.  Ossoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  Pagliccia,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Parry 

Peter  Pastreich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Peabody 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Pecchenino 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Pepper 

Edward  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lee  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  D.  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  B.  Pieper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  A.  Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Pits 

Norman  Plummer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Pomfret 

Philip  J.  Porter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Porter 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Pratley 

Alphonse  Presto 

Mrs.  John  H.  Priyitera 

Mark  Ptashne 

John  W.  Pucillo 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 

John  J.  Rallis 

John  B.  Read,  Jr. 

Ms.  Mary  Bartlett  Reynolds 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Riley  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Robb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  W.  Robbins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  R.  Robertson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  J.  Rollert 

Stephen  R.  and  Barbara  Roop 

Murray  Rosenberg 

Drs.  A.  Daniel  and  Delilah  Rubenstein 

Mrs.  Howard  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  G.  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mr.s  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Alford  Paul  Rudnick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sandstrom,  Jr. 

Robert  J.  Sanferrare 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Sargeant 

Ms.  Suzanne  Satterfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Schaye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pieter  Schiller 

Robert  W  Schlundt 

Henry  L.  P.  Schmelzer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Schneider 

Ms.  Zelda  M.  Schneider 

Peter  K.  Schofield 

Wilfred  Schofield 

Ms.  Paula  Schumann 

Robert  and  Janine  Schwartz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Schwenk 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Sears 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Sebba 

Ms.  Deborah  Webber  Segal 

Mrs.  Freema  Shapiro 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Shirley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  P.  Shriberg 

Kevin  Silk 

David  F  Simon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Kenneth  and  Phyllis  Sisson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  E.  Sisson 

Raymond  F  Skiba 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Smith 

Ms.  Loretta  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  N.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  F  Synder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  M.  Sobin 

Mrs.  Horace  H.  Soule 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Spalding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  E  Squire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Stahl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  C.  Steere 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gooodwill  M.  Stewart 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  K.  Stewart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Stimpson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Stone 

Ms.  Amy  J.  Tananbaum 

Ms.  Evelyn  J.  Tate 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  M.  Theodore 

Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Thompson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  MarkTishler,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Tobin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Trumbull 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Vanderweil,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  C.  Vigneron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Walker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Wanger 

Ms.  Joyce  A.  Warchol 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  M.  Wassenar 

Mrs.  Estelle  Walters 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Zach  Webster 
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Ms.  Kathy  L.  Weiss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  David  Wells 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wernick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Clark  and  Nancy  Whitcomb 

Mrs.  Ogden  White 

Edward  T.  Whitney,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Ms.  Katherine  Winthrop 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Wirth 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Wistran 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Wolf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Woodman 

Ms.  Amy  Woods 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Wright 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Wysocki 


Ms.  Ruth  Young 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  M.  Zack 

Mrs.  Clotilde  Zannetos 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Zeller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zeller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  N.  Ziner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  R.  Zion 

Gabriel  Zizza 

Anonymous  (35) 


Dedicated  Gifts 

Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1992  fiscal  year  in  honor  of  the  following  individuals: 


Mabel  Bigelow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Braude 

Devlin  McDonald  Cooper 

Mr.  Shelly  Epstein 

Tilla  and  Joseph  Fishman 

Charles  F.  Francis 

Eric  Friedl 


Mrs.  Rachel  Friedman 

Ruth  and  Jerry  Hertz 

Ann  and  Guerard  H.  Howkins 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  G.  Moss 

Eleanor  B.  Pilcher 


Hannah  and  Ray  Schneider 

Harry  Shapiro 

Robert  Springer 

Lauren  Beth  Stanzler 

Sidney  Stoneman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  White 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1992  fiscal  year  in  memory  of  the  following  individuals: 


Katherine  Faneuil  Adams 
Hannah  G.  Ayer 
Tobie  Beers 
Nelson  S.  Bell 
Ruth  Berow 
Elaine  Brown 
Lawrence  E.  Bunker 
Elizabeth  Card 
Clara  Baker  Cohen 
Stanley  E.  Dale 
Morris  Darling 
Saville  R.  Davis 


Margaret  E.  C.  Downs 
Harry  Englander 
Kathleen  Fullerton 
Jean  Riddle  Gerry 
Lucy  G.  Gallup 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall 
Katherine  Jackson 
Paul  Kaplan 
James  Kiley 
DaleT.  Kimmett 
Sarah  Kline 
Pearl  Mandell 


Charles  Munch 

Mrs.  E.  Geoffrey  Nathan 

Doris  A.  Parker 

Sumner  Poorvu 

Margaret  Stokes  Radebaugh 

William  Remis 

Alice  Schule 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Segal 

Franklin  M.  Spooner 

Stanley  Swaebe 

Mrs.  Frederick  Weed 

Max  Winder 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  particularly  grateful  to  those  individuals 
who  chose  to  remember  the  BSO  through  a  bequest.  The  Walter  Piston 
Society  recognizes  and  honors  those  who  let  the  Orchestra  know  that  it  is 
included  in  their  testamentary  plans. 


Alice  Larkin  Brosnahan 
Alice  E.  Buff 
Dorothy  Collier 
Lydia  Hall 
Edith  Hertz 
Lucille  Hirshfield 
Wdliam  King 


Anita  B.  Kingan 
Olive  H.  Kornsand 
Katharine  Kulmala 
Ruth  Edith  Lindblom 
Edward  MacCrone 
Doris  J.  McCormick 
JohnT.  Norton 


Louise  H.  Parsons 
Ian  Paley  Rak 
Edith  Seltzer 
Abraham  Simcovitz 
Ella  M.  Stuart 
Edna  Talbot 
Katherine  Weems 
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Dinner  and  Symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  award-winning  chef,  Charles  Grandon,  has  created  a  new  symphony  menu 
that's  a  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance.  The  three-course  dinners  are 

prepared  and  served  with  style.  And  accompanied  by  free  parking. 

You  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll  to  symphony  with  time  to  spare. 

Reservations  are  recommended.  Call  424-7000. 


At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 


On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 

Turn  in  this  ad  for  free  parking  the  next  time  you  have  dinner  at  the  Cafe  Promenade  on  a  non-symphony  night. 


In  Symphony  Halls  around  the  world 
music  is  the  universal  language. 

But  in  international  trade,  in  meetings 
and  conference  halls,  you'll  need 

WORDNET 

INCORPORATED 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TRANSLATION, 
TYPESETTING  AND  PRINTING 


30  NAGOG  PARK,  SUITE  200 

ACTON,  MA  01 720 

PHONE:  l-800-WORDNET 

FAX:  (508)  263-3839 


Garber  TVavel  gives  you  an 
opening  night  performance. 


We  invite  you  to  step  inside  any  one  of  our  55 

ottices  and  experience  the 

talents  of  our  travel 

professionals.  They  will 

expertly  plan  your 

vacation,  giving  you  a  solo 

performance  you  won't 

soon  forget.  We  bet  you'll 

even  ask  for  an  encore! 

Call  us  at  734-2100 


Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 


X 
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We're  here  because  there's  a  difference 
between  making  a  living.  And  having  a  life. 


J*L 


Fleet  Bank 

A  Member  of  Fleet  Financial  Group 

We're  here  to  make  a  difference:* 


Member  FDIC. 


INTRODUCING 


NSENS 

:h  to 


Philanthropy  is  an  American  tradition.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  process  of  charitable  giving  has  become  too 
time  consuming  and  too  complex.  fortunately,  fidelity 
investments  has  a  common  sense  solution. 


The  Charitable  Gift  Fund 


it  simplifies  the  process  while  enhancing  the  value  of 
your  contributions.  it  provides  both  immediate  tax 
benefits  and  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  recommend  gifts 
to  qualified  non-profits  at  your  convenience. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund  also  eliminates  the  legal  and 
accounting  hassles,  distribution  requirements  and 
investment  management  responsibilities  typically 
associated  with  foundations  and  other  giving  plans. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund.  New  from  Fidelity.  A  common 
sense  solution  for  individuals  and  corporations.  it  will 
simply  revolutionize  the  way  you  give. 

For  complete  details,  please  call  a  Charitable  Gift  Fund 
representative  at  1  -800-544-0275,  ext.  26.  or,  fax  your 
inquiry  to  (617)  248-1  851  . 


haritable 


Fideliiyi 


imd 


I  Investments 


This  ship's  lamp  is  mounted  on  a  gimbal,  a  device  that  keeps  it  upright  regardless  of  movement. 


STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 

one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the 
largest  money  managers  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid,  our 
investment  performance  superior  and 
our  commitment  to  quality  unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  finan- 
cial and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  at  (617)  654-3227. 

^State  Street 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
the  kind  of  investment  advice  usually 
reserved  only  for  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Of  course,  over  the  years  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110. 

(617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Manchester,  Hartford,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Luxembourg,  Cayman  Islands,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Wellington,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1992. 


Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen. 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication  aren't  all  it 
takes  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist.  Success 
often  requires  the  help  of  someone  who  listens  to 
your  needs  and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs.  It's  some- 
thing we  feel  very  strongly  about  at  Shawmut. 
And  it's  what  makes  our  know-how  all  the 
more  valuable. 


KNOW-HOWTHAT  PAYS  OFF.5 


Shawmut 


A  Shawmut  National  Company 


Member  FDIC 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  generous 
support  of  the  following  foundations.  Their  grants  have  made  possible  a  variety 
of  programs  and  projects. 


The  Lassor  and  Fanny  Agoos  Charity 

Fund 
AKC  Fund,  Inc. 
Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 
J.M.R.  Barker  Foundation 
Barrington  Foundation 
The  Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 
Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 
Charles  S.  Bird  Foundation 
Boston  Foundation 
The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 
Chiles  Foundation 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Clipper  Ship  Foundation 
The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 
Covenant  Foundation 
Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable  Trust 
Nancy  Sayles  Day  Foundation 
Demoulas  Foundation 
The  Dennis  Family  Foundation 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
The  Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 
Evander  Lewis  Family  Foundation 
Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
The  Fuller  Foundation 
G.R  and  Rose  Gardner  Charitable 

Trust 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 
Ellen  A.  Gilman  Trust 
Charles  and  Sarah  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust 
The  Goldberg  Family  Foundation 


The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 
The  Florence  J.  Gould  Foundation 
Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 
The  Robert  Z.  Greene  Foundation 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Grosberg  Family  Charity  Fund 
HCA  Foundation 
Henry  Hornblower  Fund,  Inc. 
The  Hunt  Foundation 
TheJ.M.  Kaplan  Fund 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  Inc. 
June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation 
The  Lovett  Foundation 
Lowell  Institute 
The  Edward  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Helen  and  Leo  Mayer  Charitable 

Trust 
McCarthy  Family  Foundation 
William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
Max  and  Sophie  Mydans  Foundation 
The  New  England  Foundation 
Olivetti  Foundation,  Inc. 
Oxford  Fund,  Inc. 

The  Palriwala  Foundation  of  America 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
The  Harold  Whitworth  Pierce 

Charitable  Trust 
Property  Capital  Trust 
Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 


Sidney  and  Esther  Rabb  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  Sidney  R.  Rabb  Charitable 

Trust 
Frederick  W  Richmond  Foundation, 

Inc. 
Billy  Rose  Foundation,  Inc. 
Richard  Saltonstall  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  William  E.  and  Bertha  Schrafft 

Charitable  Trust 
Albert  Shapiro  Fund 
Miriam  Shaw  Fund 
George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family 

Charitable  Trust 
Richard  and  Sandra  Silverman  Fund 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational 

and  Charitable  Foundation 
State  Street  Foundation 
Janet  Upjohn  Stearns  Charitable 

Trust 
The  Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stevens  Foundations 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation, 

Inc. 
Gertrude  W  and  Edward  M. 

Swartz  Charitable  Trust 
Tisch  Foundation 
Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Yawkey  Foundation 
Anonymous  (3) 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Orchestra  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 
Neil  Curran 
John  F.  McKinnon 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Ly brand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.  P.  Barger 


Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services,  Inc./ 
Creative  Gourmet 
Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  E  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Michael  E.  Daniels 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
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1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

McKinsey  &  Company 
David  G.  Fabini 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

North  American  Markets  Company 
John  E  Earrell,  Jr. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  E  Orsatti 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
TakashiTsujii 

Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 

WCRB-102.5FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 


PERFORMANCE 

SEATING 

AVAILABLE. 


Presenting  the  first  truly  ergonomic  executive  chair 

featuring  unlimited  adjustability  for  proper  support 

in  all  types  of  work.  Call  for  a  free  brochure 

or  stop  by  for  a  demonstration. 


BACKCARO  6A 


Lux  Steel  Exec. 

with  lumbar 

support  and 

adjustable 

back. 


1 299  Highland  Avenue  •  Needham,  MA  021 92  •  (61 7)  455-91 01 

We're  1 7,  mi.  oft  Rte.  128,  exit  19B  (Highland  Ave.)  Open  10-6,  Mon.Jues.,  Wed.,  Fri.  and  Sat,  10-7  Thurs.  Closed  Sun. 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  business  leaders 
for  their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  1992  fiscal  year.  Business 
Honor  Roll  donors  are  recognized  for  their  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more  in  bold 
capital  letters.  Companies  listed  in  capital  letters  indicate  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An 
asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  E  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 


Aerospace 


NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  Smith 


Alarm  Systems 


American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

Galerie  Mourlot 
Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

Automotive 

LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
Richard  F.  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

^Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building  /Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*  Walsh  Brothers 
James  H.  Walsh  III 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 
William  D.  Green 


ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 

Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 

Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MARKETS  COMPANY 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

*Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 

Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.  L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
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Overlooking  Boston's 
Jamaicaway,  historic 
Goddard  House  offers  a  broad 
range  of  nursing  and  rehabili- 
tative services  for  elderly  men 
and  women.  Private  rooms 
and  gracious  public  spaces 
create  an  atmosphere  of  indi- 
viduality and  privacy  as  well  as 
fellowship  and  community 
For  information,  call  522-3080. 


vJD        NURSING        HOME 


201 S.  Huntington  Ave 
Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 


Boston's  #1  choice 

for  classical  music 

24  hours  a  day. 
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*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical  /  Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W  Reznicek 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
JoanT.  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 

LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 


Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W.  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  F.  O'Brien 

*Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W  Collins 
Herbert  E  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Einancial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 

MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 


*GE  Capital  Corporate  Einance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 

Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  E  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
Wlliam  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 
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A  BRILLIANT  CHOICE  FOR  THAT  SPECIAL  WEDDING  GIFT 


For  more  than  200  years, 
Tyrone  Irish  Crystal  has 
been  hand  crafted  by 
skilled  artisans  in  the 
picturesque  countryside 
of  County  Tyrone.  Today 
Tyrone  Crystal  is  the  finest 
crystal  in  all  of  Ireland. 
For  a  complete  selection  of 
Tyrone  Crystal,  visit  the 
Irish  Crystal  Co.  of  Boston 
at  129  Newbury  St.  Or  call 
Martina  Bromley  for  a  free 
catalog. 

*Free  Gift  Wrapping* 
*Custom  Engraving* 


t^l 


IRISH  CRYSTAL  CO.  of  BOSTON 
129  Newbury  St.  Boston,  MA  021 16 
(617)   536-1328   FAX  (617)   536-1457 


The  Irish  Wedding  Bowl  Legend 

It  is  a  tradition  in  Ireland  to  give  a  newly  wed 

couple  a  crystal  wedding  bowl  symbolizing 

wealth,  health  &  happiness.  Legend  has  it  that 

as  long  as  the  bowl  is  safe  &  secure,  the  family 

will  be  blessed  with  the  laughter  of  children,  the 

heartiness  of  a  lion,  &  coins  in  their  purses. 

Display  it  in  your  home  with  pride. 


DEVOTED 
TO  THE 
CONTINUITY 
OF  EXCELLENCE 

♦  Proudly  serving  Belmont  and  neighboring 
communities  with  the  finest  in  professional 
health  care.  Now  completely  modernized 
to  offer  unsurpassed  facilities  and  services. 


34  Agassiz  Avenue,  Belmont,  MA  02170  ♦TEL  617-489-1200,  FAX  617-489-0855 
Owned  and  managed  by  the  Karger  family  for  25  years. 
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*Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 

Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.  P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 

John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Michael  E.  Daniels 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Robert  W  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 

Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 


SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 
Wdliam  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

TakashiTsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
William  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

John  F.  Shea 

*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 

Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 

Wlliam  J.  Tvenstrup 


*  Hanover  New  England 
J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  F  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

HALE  &  DORR 
Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  PC. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 
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*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 


Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 

Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W  Tiberio 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

Wdliam  E  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W  Coz 

*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 


GE  PLASTICS 
Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  E  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

*Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 

Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

^Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.E  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
E  Wade  Greer 

Printing  /Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co., 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

Wdliam  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 


DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  E  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*Lehigh  Press  Company 
John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
Claude  Monette 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 
Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  E  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 

*  Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  E  Freedman 

Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
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FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 

Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD 

John  Larkin  Thompson 


Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Shenvin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Cambridge  Reports/Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  Atwood  Ives 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 

Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 


*Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 


Travel  /Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 


Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  F  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 

Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 
Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 
Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Arthur  Phipps 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Friday,  October  30,  at  8 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  present 

THE  SAINT  PAUL  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
HUGH  WOLFF,  Music  Director 

HUGH  WOLFF  conducting 


SCHUMAN 


Symphony  for  Strings  (Symphony  No.  5) 

Molto  agitato  ed  energico 

Larghissimo 

Presto  leggiero 


BARBER 


Violin  Concerto,  Opus  14 

Allegro 

Andante 

Presto  in  moto  perpetuo 

GIL  SHAHAM 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  36 

Adagio  molto— Allegro  con  brio 
Larghetto 
Scherzo:  Allegro 
Allegro  molto 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m., 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 


Beolab  8000  active  loudspeaker 

Redefines  the  relationship  between 
music,  technology,  and  design 

Bang  &  Olufsen 

Boston 

30  Newbury  Street  •  617-262-4949 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  . . 

From  Monday,  October  19,  through  Thursday, 
October  29,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
perform  in  South  America  for  the  first  time,  giving 
eight  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
Caracas. 

Friday  Evening — October  30,  8-9:55 

ST.  PAUL  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

HUGH  WOLFF  conducting 

GIL  SHAHAM,  violin 

SCHUMAN  Symphony  for  Strings 

BARBER  Violin  Concerto 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  2 

Wednesday,  November  4,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C — November  5,  8-9:55 
Friday  A' — November  6,  2-3:55 
Saturday  A' — November  7,  8-9:55 
Tuesday  'C — November  10,  8-9:55 

MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 
TAMARA  SMIRNOVA-SAJFAR,  violin 


MOZART 
HINDEMITH 


MOZART 


HINDEMITH 


Symphony  No.  30 
Kammermusik  No.  4,  for 

violin  and  chamber 

orchestra 
Serenade  No.  6  in  D,  K.239, 

Serenata  notturna 
Kammermusik  No.  1,  for 

small  orchestra 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


We  Give  Your 
Piano  The  Care 
It  Deserves 


*W 


Allston  Piano  Moving  Co. 
617-254-8228 

We  Only  Move  Pianos 
Over  20,000  Pianos  Moved 
Fully  Licensed  and  Insured 


Enjoy  the  finest 
coffees  and  desserts 


<j&¥>JBudap&ii^> 


after  the  BSO  concert 

90  Exeter  Street,  Boston 

in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 

266-1979 
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A  Break  for  You 
A  Break  for  Us 


Help  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acquire  a 

collection  of  outstanding  string  instruments  for 

concert  performance  by  BSO  musicians. 

Owners  of  fine  musical  instruments  are  eligible  for 

a  significant  tax  deduction  on  federal  income  taxes 

when  such  instruments  are  donated  to  the  BSO. 

In  addition  to  outright  gifts,  income-producing 

arrangements  with  tax  benefits  are  available. 

For  further  information  please  contact 

John  C.  Marksbury  at  Symphony  Hall, 

Boston  (617)  638-9264. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT    ACQUISITION    FUND 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a 
variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company 
Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition 
in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket 
service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Development  Office  at  (617) 
638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m. ,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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"Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 
Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nations 
Character." 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


An  Equal  Housing  Lender 


One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season 

1992-93 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


k*\ 


i   SEIJI    OZAWA,   MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


THE  ART  OF 

SEI  KO 


Bracelets,  cases,  and  casebacks  finished  in  22  karat  gold. 


E.B.  HORN 

i  Jewelers  Since  1839 


429  WASHINGTON  ST.  BOSTON  02108 
617-542-3902  •  OPEN  MON.  AND  THURS.  TIL  7 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 
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Board  of  Directors 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  Chairman  Emeritus 
William  E  Connell,  President 


James  E  Cleary,  Chairman 


Members 

J.  P.  Barger 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
William  L.  Boyan 
Nader  E  Darehshori 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 


Francis  A.  Doyle 
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Robert  J.  Murray 
Robert  P.  CT Block 


William  D.  Roddy 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Celebrating  75  Years  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Records 


"Yesterday  when  I  arrived  I  was  feeling  very  pessimistic.  I  had  heard  no  satisfactory  records 
of  a  symphony  orchestra.  I  did  not  believe  they  could  be  made— but  today-I  am  very  much 
surprised.  I  am  very  pleased.  These  records  sound  like  a  symphony  orchestra." 

These  were  BSO  Music  Director  Karl  Muck's  words  on  hearing  the  first  records  made  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  75  years  ago  in  October  1917.  To  celebrate  this  important 
anniversary,  the  BSO  Archives  has  mounted  an  exhibit  of  photographs,  documents,  and  other 
memorabilia  that  chronicle  the  BSO  s  recording  history. 

In  the  photograph  above,  BSO  Music  Director  Serge  Koussevitzky  listens  to  a  voice  record- 
ing made  by  the  broadcasting  crew  attached  to  the  Voice  of  America  in  August  1948.  The 
photograph  is  by  Howard  S.  Babbitt,  Jr. 
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BSO 


BSO  Completes  First  Tour 
to  South  America 
October  19  through  29 

Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  eight  highly  anticipated,  sold-out 
concerts  on  its  first  tour  to  South  America 
earlier  this  month.  Between  October  19  and 
October  29,  the  orchestra  performed  two 
concerts  at  theTeatro  Municipal  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  four  concerts  at  the  Teatro  Colon  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  two  concerts 
at  theTeatro  Fundacion Teresa  Carreno  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela.  Repertory  for  the  tour 
included  Leonard  Bernstein's  Symphony  No.  2, 
The  Age  of  Anxiety,  with  pianist  Benjamin 
Pasternack,  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  7, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  1,  and  the  orchestral 
suite  from  Mendelssohn's  music  for  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream.  The  BSO's  1992 
South  American  Tour  was  sponsored  by  Bank 
of  Boston  and  co-sponsored  by  NEC,  with 
additional  funding  by  The  Gillette  Company. 


chamber  musician,  he  toured  and  recorded 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players; 
his  touring  activities  took  him  throughout  the 
United  States  and  South  America,  and  to 
Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  China.  Max's  singular  presence  on  the 
stage  of  Symphony  Hall  will  be  missed.  We 
wish  him  all  the  best  as  he  continues  to  play 
an  active  role  in  Boston's  music  community. 

A  Safer  Outbound 
"Symphony"  Stop 

As  a  result  of  discussions  between  the  Bos- 
ton-Fenway Program,  Inc.,  and  the  MBTA 
about  safety  at  the  MBTA's  outbound  "Sym- 
phony" stop  (at  the  intersection  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Huntington  avenues),  the  MBTA 
has  recently  installed  a  street-level  signal 
light  with  the  words  "Train  Arriving."  Out- 
bound passengers  can  now  wait  for  the  train 
just  outside  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  en- 
trance to  Symphony  Hall  and  need  not  enter 
the  station — where  there  is  no  token  booth, 
since  outbound  passengers  board  at  no 
charge — until  the  signal  has  alerted  them  of 
the  train's  approach. 


Best  Wishes  to  Max  Hobart 

A  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  since 
1965,  BSO  Assistant 
Concertmaster  Max 
Hobart  has  retired 
from  the  orchestra  due 
to  chronic  neurological 
and  muscular  problems 
in  his  left  arm.  He  will 
continue  to  be  active 
as  a  conductor:  he  is  music  director  of  the 
Civic  Symphony  of  Boston  and  of  the  North 
Shore  Philharmonic  in  Salem,  with  which  he 
conducts  classical  programs  as  well  as  ballet 
and  pops  concerts.  He  has  also  appeared 
frequently  as  a  guest  conductor  throughout 
New  England,  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orches- 
tra, the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra, 
the  Wellesley,  Newton,  Worcester,  and  New 
Hampshire  symphony  orchestras,  and  the  Pro 
Arte  Chamber  Orchestra,  as  well  as  with 
orchestras  in  Alaska,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Haiti. 
Mr.  Hobart  appeared  as  soloist  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall  under  the  direction 
of  Arthur  Fiedler  and  John  Williams,  as  well 
as  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  As  a 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  nineteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting 
their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the 
first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  November  1  are  works  by 
students  of  the  Paul  Ingrebtson  Studio  in 
Framingham,  including  landscapes,  still 
lifes,  and  portraiture.  This  will  be  followed  by 
"New  Rhythms,"  an  exhibit  of  works  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Monotype  Guild  of  New  England, 
a  non-profit  organization  dedicated  to  the  art 
of  the  unique  print  (November  2-December 
4).  These  exhibits  are  sponsored  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  and 
a  portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the  orchestra. 
Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office  at  (617) 
638-9390,  for  further  information. 

Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert 
events.  "Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet 
supper  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's 


BRIDGING  THE 
GENERATION  GAP 


A  warm  hug,  a  shared  book,  a  Wingate  at  Andover  afternoon. 

At  Wingate  our  daily  activities  extend  to  family  and  community, 
nurturing  both  young  and  old. 

Beyond  exceptional  rehabilitative  services  and  skilled  nursing 
care,  is  a  unique  spirit  of  sharing  and  joy. 

In  a  tranquil,  countryside  setting,  Wingate  at  Andover  blends 
beautiful  architecture,  refined  decor  and  familiar  comforts.  A 
sensitive,  supportive  environment  for  short  or  long  term  stays. 

Wingate  at  Andover.  An  exceptional  rehabilitative  and  skilled 
nursing  residence.   Come  visit  soon. 

WINGATE  AT  ANDOVER 

REHABILITATIVE  &  SKILLED  NURSING  RESIDENCE 

80  Andover  Street,  Andover,  MA  01810  •  508/470-3434 

Other  Wingate  facilities  in  Reading  and  Wilbraham 


Higginson  Hall  with  an  informative  talk  by  a 
BSO  player  or  other  distinguished  member  of 
the  music  community.  "Supper  Concerts" 
offer  a  chamber  music  performance  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by 
a  buffet  supper  served  in  Higginson  Hall. 
Doors  open  for  all  Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for 
a  la  carte  cocktails  and  conversation.  These 
events  are  offered  on  an  individual  basis, 
even  to  those  who  are  not  attending  that 
evening's  BSO  concert. 

BSO  Musicologist  &  Program  Annotator 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  continue  giving  talks 
before  the  Friday-evening  concerts,  the  sec- 
ond of  which  is  November  27.  Publications 
Coordinator  Marc  Mandel  will  be  the  speaker 
for  all  three  Supper  Talks  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tuesday  'B'  series,  the  first  of  which 
is  February  9,  1993.  Upcoming  Supper  Con- 
certs will  feature  music  of  Hindemith  and 
Mozart  (Saturday,  November  7,  and  Tuesday, 
November  10),  music  of  Janacek  and  Men- 
delssohn (Tuesday,  November  17,  and  Thurs- 
day, November  19),  and  music  of  Amram  and 
Brahms  (Wednesday,  November  25,  and 
Saturday,  November  28). 

The  suppers  are  priced  at  $23  per  person 
for  an  individual  event,  $66  for  any  three, 
$88  for  any  four,  or  $132  for  any  six.  Advance 
reservations  must  be  made  by  mail.  For  reser- 
vations the  week  of  the  Supper,  please  call 
Symphony  Charge  at  (617)  266-1200.  All 
reservations  must  be  made  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is  a  $1.00  handling 
fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  telephone.  For 
further  information,  please  call  (617)  266- 
1492,  ext.  516. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Max  Hobart  conducts  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  Sunday,  November  1,  at  3  p.m. 
at  Jordan  Hall  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory. Soprano  Jayne  West  is  featured  in 
Samuel  Barber's  Knoxville:  Summer  of  1915 
and  Anne  Truelove's  aria,  "No  Word  from 
Tom,"  from  Stravinsky's  The  Rake's  Progress, 
on  a  program  also  including  Rossini's  Over- 
ture to  //  turco  in  Italia,  Barber's  Adagio  for 
Strings,  and  Brahms's  Serenade  No.  1.  Tickets 
are  $15.50  and  $10.50  ($6.50  students  and 
seniors).  For  more  information,  call  (617) 
566-2219. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  November 
4,  and  Friday,  November  6,  at  8  p.m.  at  the 
newly  refurbished  Faneuil  Hall.  Pianist 


Bertica  Shulman  Cramer  is  soloist  in  Men- 
delssohn's G  minor  piano  concerto,  on  a 
program  also  including  that  composer's  Fin- 
gaVs  Cave  Overture  and  Symphony  No.  4, 
Italian.  Single  tickets  are  $27,  $23,  and  $15 
($5  discount  for  students  and  seniors).  Sub- 
scription tickets  for  the  orchestra's  five-con- 
cert season  and  discounted  three-concert 
passes  are  also  available.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (617)  426-2387. 

Max  Hobart  conducts  the  North  Shore 
Philharmonic  on  Sunday,  November  15,  at 
7  p.m.  at  Salem  High  School  Auditorium. 
The  program  includes  Schubert's  Overture  In 
the  Italian  Style.  Haydn's  D  major  piano 
concerto  with  soloist  Sina  Maritza,  Cimarosa's 
//  maestro  di  cappella  with  baritone  Richard 
Malone,  and  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  25. 
Season  subscriptions  for  the  orchestra's  three- 
concert  series  are  available  at  $27  ($23  stu- 
dents and  seniors).  For  more  information, 
call  (617)  286-0024  or  (617)  631-6513. 

Now  in  his  second  decade  as  its  music 
director,  Ronald  Knudsen  opens  the  Newton 
Symphony  Orchestra's  twenty-seventh  season 
with  an  all-Beethoven  program  on  Sunday, 
November  8,  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  College, 
15  Walnut  Park,  Newton.  Pianist  Nicolai 
Lomov  is  soloist  in  the  First  Piano  Concerto; 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  closes  the  pro- 
gram. Single  tickets  are  $14  and  $12;  sub- 
scription tickets  for  the  orchestra's  four-con- 
cert series  are  available  at  $48  and  $40.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  965-2555. 

The  John  Oliver  Chorale  opens  its  1992-93 
season  on  Friday,  November  13,  at  8  p.m.  at 
Emmanuel  Church,  15  Newbury  Street, 
Boston.  The  program  includes  Stravinsky's 
Symphony  of  Psalms,  Hans  Werner  Henze's 
Concerto  for  Chorus,  Two  Pianos,  Winds,  and 
Timpani  (Musen  Siziliens),  and  Alfred 
Schnittke's  Requiem.  Single  tickets  are  $22 
and  $13.  Subscription  tickets  for  the  Chorale's 
two-concert  season  ar  $39  and  $24.  For  more 
information,  call  (617)  364-0068. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you 
find  yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription 
ticket,  please  make  that  ticket  available  for 
resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way 
you  help  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orches- 
tra and  at  the  same  time  make  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  might  otherwise  be 
unable  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt 
will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  con- 
tribution. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 
Friday,  October  30,  at  8 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  present 
THE  SAINT  PAUL  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
HUGH  WOLFF,  Music  Director 

HUGH  WOLFF  conducting 


SCHUMAN 


Symphony  for  Strings 

Molto  agitato  ed  energico 

Larghissimo 

Presto  leggiero 


BARBER 


Violin  Concerto,  Opus  14 

Allegro 

Andante 

Presto  in  moto  perpetuo 

GIL  SHAHAM 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  36 

Adagio  molto— Allegro  con  brio 
Larghetto 
Scherzo:  Allegro 
Allegro  molto 


This  concert  will  end  about  9:50. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 


Friday  Evening 
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Without  ¥xi, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 

benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


1 


Name. 


Tel- 


Address. 


City 


State. 


Zip. 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 
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William  Schuman 

Symphony  for  Strings  (Symphony  No.  5) 


William  Schuman  was  born  in  New  York  City  on 
August  4,  1910,  and  died  there  on  February  15,  1992. 
He  composed  his  Symphony  for  Strings  in  1943  on  a 
commission  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Founda- 
tion. Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  first  performances  on  November  12 
and  13,  1943,  as  well  as  performances  in  Cambridge 
that  December  and  in  New  York  the  following  March. 
As  the  title  of  the  work  indicates,  the  score  calls  for 
string  orchestra. 

It  is  daunting,  surely,  for  a  composer  who  is 
particularly  devoted  to  symphonic  writing  and  who 
has  achieved  great  success  in  the  realm  of  the  sym- 
phony to  approach  the  task  of  writing  a  "Fifth  Sym- 
phony. "  The  shadow  of  Beethoven  hovers  behind 
them  all,  and  only  a  "Ninth  Symphony"  could  possibly  arouse  greater  expectations  in 
listeners.  Perhaps  that  is  why  William  Schuman  decided  to  make  his  Symphony  No.  5 
as  different  as  possible  from  his  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies  (he  withdrew  his  first 
two  works  in  the  medium),  and  even  to  avoid  giving  it  a  number  (though  he  was  happy 
to  call  his  next  symphony  "No.  6"). 

It  was  the  Third  Symphony  that  established  the  young  Schuman  as  one  of  the  great 
American  symphonists,  and  he  followed  up  on  the  promise  of  that  piece  with  seven 
more  symphonies  of  wide-ranging  character,  all  signalized  by  a  muscularity,  an 
energy,  a  love  of  sonority,  and  a  mastery  of  counterpoint  that  marked  him  as  both  an 
American  composer  and  a  true  symphonist.  It  might  not  have  happened  that  way, 
though.  The  young  William  Schuman's  first  ventures  in  music  were  as  the  leader  of  a 
jazz  band,  for  which  he  wrote  a  number  of  popular  songs  with  lyrics  by  his  boyhood 
friend  Frank  Loesser.  Not  until  he  was  twenty  did  he  hear  a  symphony  orchestra,  but 
when  he  did,  he  was  bowled  over  by  its  musical  possibilities,  and  he  began  at  once  to 
undertake  the  serious  study  of  composition — largely  on  his  own,  though  with  some 
useful  lessons  from  Roy  Harris.  Before  he  was  thirty,  Aaron  Copland  had  brought  him 
to  the  attention  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  programmed  his  American  Festival  Overture 
and  his  Second  and  Third  symphonies,  which  made  his  reputation;  and  this  reputation 
was  solidified  with  the  premiere  of  the  Symphony  for  Strings. 

It  is  worth  noting,  at  least  briefly,  that  in  addition  to  his  contributions  as  a  com- 
poser, Schuman  was  one  of  the  most  influential  of  musical  citizens  in  the  last  half- 
century,  as  an  active,  reforming  president  of  the  Juilliard  School  and  later  as  the  first 
president  of  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  Both  as  composer  and  as  musical 
activist  and  visionary,  he  was  one  of  the  giants  of  our  century. 

Schuman's  Symphony  for  Strings,  though  calling  for  the  smallest  orchestra  of  any  of 
his  symphonic  works,  is  one  of  his  finest  and  most  original  compositions.  By  purposely 
eschewing  the  coloristic  possibilities  of  the  full  orchestra,  which  play  such  a  large  role 
in  his  other  symphonies,  he  was  able  to  emphasize  the  contrapuntal  shaping  that  is  so 
basic  to  his  music.  Since  his  style  is  essentially  melodic  in  conception,  the  Symphony 
for  Strings  plays  from  strength;  indeed,  as  Vincent  Persichetti  wrote  in  an  analysis  of 
the  score,  "The  Symphony  for  Strings  nearly  bursts  with  tunes."  The  three  movements 
are  arranged  in  a  fast-slow-fast  layout  in  a  well-crafted  formal  pattern.  Much  of  the 
material  is  derived  from  the  twelve-bar  unison  melody  sounded  forcefully  by  first  and 
second  violins  at  the  very  opening.  Moreover  the  theme  of  the  second  movement  makes 
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a  reappearance  in  the  third  as  well,  thus  thoroughly  integrating  the  three  elements  of 
the  symphonic  triptych  into  a  splendidly  resonant  whole. 

The  first  movement  is  cast  in  a  free  sonata-allegro  form  based  on  this  splendidly 
large-framed  melody  (the  bracketed  figures  identify  significant  melodic  elements  for 
future  development): 


Molto  agitato  ed  energico  J-  =  76 


Part  of  the  vigor  of  this  theme  comes  from  the  various  ways  in  which  Schuman  sub- 
divides the  basic  dotted  half-note  beat  (marked  with  brackets  1,  2,  and  5).  Each  of 
these  contributes  a  different  kind  of  energy  to  the  working  out  of  the  material  as  it  is 
built  up  to  wonderful  dynamic  and  harmonic  climaxes.  The  secondary  theme  is  pre- 
sented in  a  fugal  texture.  Much  of  the  development  grows  out  of  a  motive  in  the  openin{ 
musical  paragraph. 


Serge  Koussevitzky  and  William  Schuman  in  1944 
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The  second  movement  {Larghissimo)  is  cast  in  a  broad  lyric  arch  with  its  own  climac- 
tic development.  At  first  streams  of  chords  move  in  opposite  directions,  one  up,  the 
other  down;  the  harmony  produced  by  these  contrasting  chordal  lines  is  bracingly 
polytonal.  Over  this  appears  a  long-breathed,  lyrical  melody. 


Pf      «f  H#    ',*%: 


In  the  middle  section  of  the  movement,  a  thematic  inversion  of  the  smoothly  flowing 
chord  stream  becomes  the  basis  for  a  canon  at  a  distance  of  twelve  measures,  climax- 
ing with  the  addition  of  a  faster  melody,  moving  in  sixteenth-notes  through  and  around 
the  canonic  lines.  This  ultimately  leads  back  to  the  polychordal  opening  material, 
relaxing  to  a  serene  close. 

The  finale  (Presto  leggiero)  is  laid  out  in  a  free  rondo  form  with  contrasting  episodes 
between  the  statements  of  the  frisky  refrain,  derived  yet  again  from  the  opening  melody 
of  the  symphony.  The  two  principal  episodes— contrasting  elements  of  the  rondo 
form_are  more  generally  contrapuntal  in  character  than  the  refrain.  The  first  of  these 
episodes  contrasts  pizzicato  (plucked)  strings  with  the  sustained  sounds  of  notes  bowed 
in  the  normal  manner.  Following  a  restatement  of  the  refrain  material,  the  second 
episode  takes  its  character  from  the  main  theme  of  the  slow  movement,  which  itself 
grew  out  of  the  opening  of  the  symphony.  The  splendid  coda  arrives  on  the  heels  of  a 
lively  ostinato,  and  the  skipping,  contrasting  rhythms  of  duple  and  triple  patterns 
close  the  symphony  with  an  exhibition  of  energetic  force. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


"Before  the  show,  I  like  to  have  dinner  in  the  Fine  Arts  Restaurant. 
It  puts  me  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind ." 
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Samuel  Barber 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Opus  14 


Samuel  Osborne  Barber  II  was  born  in  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  on  March  9,  1910,  and  died  in  New 
York  City  on  January  23,  1981.  He  completed  his 
Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  in  July  1940  at 
Pocono  Lake  Preserve  in  Pennsylvania.  The  official 
first  performance  was  given  by  Albert  Spalding  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Eugene  Ormandy  on  February  7,  1941.  Barber  made 
some  revisions  in  November  1948,  to  make  up  for 
what  he  perceived  as  "an  unsatisfactory  climax  in 
the  adagio  and  some  muddy  orchestration  in  the 
finale. "  Ruth  Posselt  was  soloist  for  the  premiere  of 
the  revised  version,  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  on  January  7,  1949. 
Some  final  revisions  preceded  the  concerto's  publica- 
tion by  Schirmer  that  year.  In  addition  to  the  soloist,  the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  timpani,  snare  drum,  piano,  and 
strings. 

Samuel  Barber's  Violin  Concerto,  composed  1939-40,  was  the  first  concerto  the 
composer  ever  wrote,  to  be  followed  by  the  Cello  Concerto  of  1945  and,  much  later, 
the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Piano  Concerto  of  1962,  the  latter  written  for  the  opening  of 
the  new  Philharmonic  Hall  (now  Avery  Usher  Hall)  at  New  York's  Lincoln  Center. 
Barber's  musical  legacy  stands  as  testimony  to  the  awareness  he  expressed  when  he 
was  eight  or  nine,  in  a  hesitant  "Notice  to  Mother  and  nobody  else"  which  reads  in 
part:  "To  begin  with  I  was  not  meant  to  be  an  athelet  [sic].  I  was  meant  to  be  a  com- 
poser, and  will  be  I'm  sure  .  .  .  Don't  ask  me  to  try  to  forget  this  unpleasant  thing  and 
go  play  football. — Please — Sometimes  I've  been  worrying  about  this  so  much  that  it 
makes  me  mad  (not  very)." 

Barber  began  piano  lessons  when  he  was  six,  started  composing  when  he  was  seven, 
and  briefly  took  cello  lessons;  he  was  encouraged  in  his  musical  pursuits  by  his  mater- 
nal aunt,  the  contralto  Louise  Homer.  In  1924,  when  he  was  fourteen,  Barber  entered 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia  as  a  member  of  its  first  class,  studying 
piano,  composition,  conducting,  and  voice.  Already  during  his  eight  years  at  Curtis, 
where  he  later  taught  composition  from  1939  until  1942,  he  produced  several  works 
that  marked  him  as  a  talented  composer,  among  them  his  Opus  3  Dover  Beach,  a  set- 
ting for  voice  and  string  quartet  of  Matthew  Arnold's  text,  which  Barber  himself  re- 
corded in  1935. 

By  the  time  of  his  death  in  January  1981,  the  seventy-year-old  composer  had  pro- 
duced works  in  nearly  every  important  genre,  and  anyone  coming  to  his  music  for  the 
first  time  will  want  to  know  at  least  this  small  cross-section  of  his  output:  Knoxville, 
Summer  of 1915,  a  setting  for  soprano  and  orchestra  of  a  James  Agee  text;  the  Hermit 
Songs  and  Despite  and  Still,  both  for  voice  and  piano;  the  Cello  Sonata  and  the  Piano 
Sonata;  the  Adagio  for  Strings  (originally  the  slow  movement  of  his  String  Quartet,  and 
premiered,  along  with  the  composer's  First  Essay  for  Orchestra,  by  Arturo  Toscanini 
and  the  NBC  Symphony  in  1938);  and  the  Overture  to  The  School  for  Scandal,  the  first 
of  his  works  to  be  performed  by  a  major  orchestra  (it  was  premiered  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  August  1933).  In  addition,  there  are  two  important  operas:  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  Vanessa,  which  was  premiered  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1958  and 
produced  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  the  same  year,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  which  was 
entirely  overwhelmed  by  Franco  ZefHrelli's  production  when  it  opened  the  Metropolitan 
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Opera  House  at  Lincoln  Center  in  September  1966  and  which,  in  its  revised  version  of 
1974  (premiered  at  the  Juilliard  School  in  February  1975),  is  still  being  reevaluated. 
(A  currently  available  recording  was  drawn  from  performances  at  the  1983  Spoleto 
Festivals  in  Charleston  and  Italy;  more  recently,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  was  produced 
by  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  during  the  1991-92  season.) 

In  his  approach  to  musical  form  and  harmony,  Barber  never  attempted  to  deny  his 
affinity  for  the  musical  romanticism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1971  he  observed 
that,  when  writing,  say,  a  concerto,  "I  write  what  I  feel.  I'm  not  a  self-conscious  com- 
poser ..."  His  work  is  always  lyrically  and  dramatically  expressive  in  a  way  that  read- 
ily brings  the  listener  into  his  music. 

Barber  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto  on  commission  from  the  Philadelphia  businessman 
Samuel  Fels,  who  was  the  manufacturer  of  Fels  Naphtha  soap  (Barber  later  referred  to 
the  work  as  his  "concerto  del  sapone"  ["soap  concerto"])  and  a  member  of  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Musics  Board  of  Trustees.  The  work  was  intended  for  Fels's  adopted  son, 
Iso  Briselli,  a  child  prodigy.  Barber  composed  the  first  two  movements  in  Switzerland 
in  the  summer  of  1939.  Apparently  Briselli  found  these  two  movements  "too  simple 
and  not  brilliant  enough  for  a  concerto."  Barber  planned  a  more  technically  difficult 
finale,  which  he  began  in  Paris  but  completed  only  after  the  increasing  anxiety  of  war 
necessitated  his  return  home. 
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There  are  conflicting  accounts  of  what  happened  next.  According  to  Nathan  Broder's 
1954  biography  of  Barber,  Briselli  declared  the  last  movement  too  difficult  and  Fels 
demanded  the  return  of  his  payment,  whereupon  Barber  arranged  a  private  perform- 
ance by  the  American  violinist  Oscar  Shumsky  to  demonstrate  that  the  work  was  in 
fact  playable.  In  her  new  biography  of  the  composer,  Barbara  B.  Heyman  relates  that 
Briselli — in  a  1982  interview  with  Heyman — later  claimed  only  to  have  found  the 
third  movement  "too  lightweight"  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  piece  (with  no  mention  of 
technical  difficulties)  and  even  suggested  certain  structural  changes.  In  any  event,  a 
demonstration  was  set  up  to  convince  Fels  that  the  concerto  was  playable.  Again  ac- 
cording to  Heyman,  this  took  place  at  Curtis  in  the  fall  of  1939,  even  before  the  last 
movement  was  finished;  Herbert  Baumel  played  the  violin  part  from  manuscript  with 
just  two  hours'  notice.  The  upshot:  Barber  received  his  full  commission,  and  Briselli 
relinquished  his  right  to  the  premiere  (though  according  to  Broder,  Barber  bought 
back  the  right  of  first  performance  by  returning  half  of  Fels's  original  fee).  When  the 
concerto  was  finished,  it  was  played  by  Baumel  with  the  Curtis  Institute  Orchestra 
under  Fritz  Reiner,  and  then  privately  by  Oscar  Shumsky  with  Barber  at  the  piano,  to 
allay  any  lingering  concerns  on  the  composer's  part  before  the  official  premiere,  which 
took  place  on  February  7,  1941,  with  violinist  Albert  Spalding  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ormandy. 

The  music  itself  needs  little  introduction.  Despite  its  "Allegro"  marking,  the  first 
movement  is  generally  melodic  and  expansive,  its  moments  of  tension  and  climactic 
outbursts  typically  giving  way  to  the  characteristic  songfulness.  A  poignant  oboe  line, 
only  later  taken  up  by  the  solo  violin,  sets  the  mood  of  the  Andante,  which  moves  from 
C-sharp  minor  to  E  major  and  whose  tranquil  atmosphere  likewise  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  quick-moving  perpetual-motion  brilliance  of  the  finale. 


[arc  Mandel 


Program  note  copyright  ©1992  Marc  Mandel 


Barber  with  his  parents  and  sister  Sara  in  1915 


Barber  at  fifteen 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  36 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Ger- 
many, on  December  17,  1770,  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
March  6,  1827.  The  Second  Symphony  was  composed 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1802;  its  first  perform- 
ance took  place  on  an  all-Beethoven  concert  given  at 
the  Theater-an-der-Wien  in  Vienna  on  April  5,  1803 
(the  program  also  included  the  First  Symphony  as 
well  as  the  premieres  of  the  Third  Piano  Concerto 
and  the  oratorio  "Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives"). 
The  first  American  performance  (possibly  not  com- 
plete) was  given  at  Washington  Hall  in  Philadelphia 
by  Charles  Hupfeld  and  the  Musical  Fund  Society 
on  May  8,  1821.  The  first  complete  American  perform- 
ance of  record  was  given  at  the  Apollo  Room  in  New 
York  by  George  Loder  and  the  Philharmonic  Society 

on  April  22,  1843.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns, 

and  trumpets  in  pairs,  timpani,  and  strings. 

During  the  summer  of  1802  Beethoven  left  Vienna  for  several  months  to  live  in  the 
nearby  suburb  of  Heiligenstadt,  located  in  the  low  mountains  to  the  northwest  of 
Vienna.  Heiligenstadt  would  be  but  one  in  a  lengthy  list  of  temporary  residences  of  the 
peripatetic  Beethoven  were  it  not  for  one  incident  that  took  place  there  not  long  before 
he  returned  to  the  city.  Having  gone  to  Heiligenstadt  in  the  first  place  on  the  advice  of 
his  doctor,  who  suggested  that  the  rural  quiet  of  the  village  might  improve  his  hearing, 
which  had  already  begun  to  concern  him  deeply,  Beethoven  fell  into  a  deep,  suicidal 
despair  and  on  October  6,  1802,  gave  vent  to  his  emotions  by  writing — in  a  document 
now  known  as  the  Heiligenstadt  Testament — a  lengthy  farewell  that  combined  ele- 
ments of  self-justification  (trying  to  explain  his  apparently  misanthropic  nature)  with 
rhetorical  moralisms  on  the  importance  of  virtue  (which,  he  says,  restrained  him  from 
taking  his  own  life)  and  passionate  outbursts  expressing  his  unhappiness.  After  writing 
this  document,  Beethoven  sealed  it  up  in  his  papers  (where  it  was  discovered  after  his 
death,  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  later)  and  went  on  with  the  business  of  living  and 
composing. 

In  any  case,  the  musical  works  sketched  and  completed  at  Heiligenstadt  that  sum- 
mer— including  the  Opus  30  violin  sonatas,  the  Opus  31  piano  sonatas,  and  the  Sec- 
ond Symphony — seem  entirely  to  have  avoided  contamination  from  the  mental  world 
of  the  Heiligenstadt  Testament.  The  symphony,  while  vigorous  and  energetic  in  the 
unmistakable  early  Beethoven  manner,  is  nonetheless  smiling  throughout,  filled  with 
such  musical  wit  as  befits  a  composer  who  once  studied,  however  briefly,  with  Haydn. 
At  the  same  time  the  Second  Symphony  is  a  step  forward  on  the  path  of  the  Nine,  con- 
quering wider  territory  than  the  First. 

Following  the  slow  introduction  (which  is  already  three  times  the  length  of  that  for 
the  First  Symphony),  Beethoven  presents  thematic  material  that  is  little  more  than  an 
arpeggiation  of  the  tonic  chord,  animated  by  a  rapid  turn  figure  in  the  tune  itself  and 
an  answering  "fiery  flash  of  the  fiddles"  (as  Grove  puts  it).  At  the  very  outset  of  the 
Allegro  everything  sounds  straightforwardly  formalistic,  but  the  dovetailing  of  phrases 
soon  prevents  successful  prediction  of  the  next  event.  When  the  full  orchestra  takes  up 
the  theme,  fortissimo,  what  started  out  as  a  simple  D  major  arpeggio  rushes  up  as  far 
as  a  strongly  accented  C-natural,  the  first  emphatic  out-of-key  note;  it  has  conse- 
quences later  on.  The  violins  begin  inserting  a  measured  trill,  which  appears  in  every 
movement  as  a  particular  fingerprint  of  this  symphony.  The  second  theme  is  also 
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straightforwardly  simple,  a  marchlike  arpeggiation  of  the  dominant  key  presented  first 
on  clarinets  and  bassoons.  At  the  end  of  the  recapitulation,  all  is  prepared  for  a  short 
coda,  with  a  few  perfunctory  reiterations  of  the  tonic  D  major  triad,  when  the  wood- 
winds suddenly  insist  on  inserting  a  C-natural — the  intrusive  note  from  early  in  the 
movement — into  the  tonic  chord.  This  generates  a  much  more  extended  coda,  which 
takes  on  some  of  the  elements  of  a  new  development  section,  something  that  was  to  be 
even  more  marked  in  the  Third  Symphony  to  come. 

The  slow  movement  is  one  of  the  most  leisurely  Beethoven  ever  Wrote  ("indolent"  is 
the  word  that  most  analysts  have  used  to  describe  it).  It  is  a  full-scale  slow-movement 
sonata  form,  complete  with  development  and  a  good  deal  of  internal  repetition.  But  for 
all  its  length,  the  Larghetto  never  loses  momentum,  and  it  remains  deliciously  pastoral 
throughout,  with  just  momentary  twinges  of  pain. 

Beethoven  uses  the  term  "scherzo"  here  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony;  the  corres- 
ponding movement  of  the  First  Symphony  had  been  called  a  "  menuetto ,"  though  it  had 
passed  far  beyond  the  graceful  character  of  that  courtly  dance.  The  third  movement  of 
the  Second  Symphony,  though,  is  a  hearty  joke  (which  is  what  the  word  "sc/ierzo" 
means)  with  whirlwind  alternations  of  dialogue,  tossing  back  and  forth  the  basic  three- 
note  motive  between  the  instruments,  then  suddenly  bending  one  pitch  to  lead  off  to 
distant  keys,  only  to  return  home  with  equal  celerity.  In  the  Trio,  the  strings  roar  in 
mock  gruff ness  on  the  chord  of  F-sharp  major,  only  to  be  reminded  (by  a  fortissimo  A 
from  the  woodwinds  and  brasses)  that  F-sharp  is  not  the  home  key  here,  but  simply  the 
third  of  D,  to  which  the  chastened  strings  immediately  return. 

The  finale  is  a  wonderfully  confident  achievement,  fusing  Haydn's  wit  with  Bee- 
thoven's newly  won  breadth  and  grandeur.  The  rondo  style  of  the  principal  theme — a 
pick-up  tossed  off  in  the  upper  instruments  to  be  answered  with  a  sullen  growl  lower 
down — forecasts  wit,  especially  when  Beethoven  uses  that  little  pick-up  to  mislead 
the  ear.  But  the  real  breadth  appears  at  the  end,  when  a  quiet,  lyrical  idea  that  has 
passed  almost  unnoticed  as  the  transition  between  first  and  second  themes  now  takes 
on  an  unexpectedly  potent  force  and  generates  an  enormous  coda  with  a  whole  new 
developmental  section,  in  which  the  measured  tremolo  of  the  strings,  heard  here  and 
there  throughout  the  symphony,  returns  with  a  fortissimo  shake  on  the  same  C-natural 
that  had  upset  the  course  of  the  home  tonic  back  in  the  first  movement.  From  here  on 
the  reaffirmation  of  that  firm  tonic  is  the  main  order  of  business,  to  bring  the  chain  of 
events  to  a  close. 

— S.L. 
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More .  .  . 

It  is  high  time  for  a  full-length  study  of  William  Schuman  and  his  music,  but  for  the 
moment  there  are  only  a  few  brief  essays,  beginning  with  Bruce  Saylor's  article  on  the 
composer  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  American  Music  and  a  short  but  informative 
booklet  by  composer  Christopher  Rouse  entitled  William  Schuman  Documentary. 
Published  by  Schuman's  publishers,  Theodore  Presser  Co.  and  G.  Schirmer,  the  latter 
contains  a  brief  biography  current  to  the  composer's  seventieth  birthday  and  a  detailed 
catalogue  of  his  works  and  recordings.  This  replaces  the  earlier  short  book — William 
Schuman — brought  out  by  G.  Schirmer  in  1954,  but  which  remains  the  single  most 
useful  publication  about  the  composer.  Its  biographical  portion,  by  Flora  Rheta 
Schreiber,  is  somewhat  fuller  in  detail  (though,  of  course,  ending  in  the  1950s).  The 
fine  musical  discussion  by  Vincent  Persichetti  traces  the  principal  elements  of  the 
composer's  style  and  analyzes  five  works  in  some  detail  (the  American  Festival  Over- 
ture, Symphony  No.  3,  Symphony  for  Strings,  Undertow,  and  Judith),  along  with  pene- 
trating comments  about  many  other  compositions  of  the  composer's  early  period. 
Nathan  Broder's  article  "The  Music  of  William  Schuman"  in  The  Musical  Quarterly  for 
1945  also  provides  a  clear  introduction  to  his  earlier  music.  Leonard  Bernstein's  splen- 
did reading  of  the  Symphony  for  Strings  (coupled  originally  with  the  Symphony  No.  3) 
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is  scheduled  for  reissue  next  year  as  part  of  Sony  Classical's  "Royal  Edition"  of  the 
conductors  recordings  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Meanwhile,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent new  recording  by  Gerard  Schwarz  and  the  Seattle  Symphony  (Delos,  with  Schu- 
man's  ballet  score  Judith,  the  New  England  Triptych,  and  the  Ives/Schuman  Variations 
on  "America"). 

Samuel  Barber  is  fortunate  in  having  received  a  first-rate  study  of  a  quality  that  few 
American  composers  have  yet  enjoyed  (probably  only  Charles  Ives  can  match  him  at 
this  point).  The  book,  just  issued  by  Oxford  University  Press,  is  Barbara  B.  Heyman's 
Samuel  Barber:  The  Composer  and  his  Music.  It  combines  in  one  substantial  volume  a 
richly  detailed,  thoughtful  biographical  account  with  extensive  discussion  of  his 
works,  their  composition,  performance,  and  reception.  The  book  will  be  the  corner- 
stone of  all  future  research  on  Barber.  Two  particularly  fine  recordings  of  the  Violin 
Concerto  are  currently  available.  Joseph  Silverstein  is  the  soloist  with  the  Utah  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Charles  Ketcham  conducting,  in  a  reading  both  passionate  and  lyrical 
(Pro  Arte,  coupled  with  Barber's  School  for  Scandal  Overture,  Second  Essay  for  Or- 
chestra, and  the  Prelude  and  Intermezzo  from  Vanessa,  all  conducted  by  Silverstein). 
Elmar  Oliveira  gives  a  warmly  poignant  reading  with  a  brilliant  finale,  with  Leonard 
Slatkin  and  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  (EMI,  coupled  with  Howard  Hanson's  Second 
Symphony). 
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The  excellent  Beethoven  article  by  Alan  Tyson  and  Joseph  Kerman  in  The  New  Grove 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  is  a  short  book  in  itself,  and  it  has  been  reissued 
as  such  (Norton  paperback).  The  standard  Beethoven  biography  is  Thayer's  Life  of 
Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes 
(Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  been  supplemented  by  Maynard  Solomon's 
Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous  techniques  of 
psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of  Beethoven 
books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  A  welcome  new  general  reference  on  all 
matters  Beethovenian  is  The  Beethoven  Companion,  edited  by  Barry  Cooper  (Thames 
&  Hudson);  like  last  year's  The  Mozart  Companion,  this  volume  is  richly  filled  with 
compact  and  accessible  information  about  almost  anything  having  to  do  with  the  com- 
poser's life,  work,  personality,  and  manuscripts,  with  a  great  deal  of  material  dealing 
with  his  friends,  associates,  and  milieu.  There  have,  of  course,  been  many  studies  of 
the  symphonies.  George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies,  though  written 
nearly  a  century  ago  from  a  now-distant  point  of  view,  is  filled  with  perceptive  observa- 
tions (Dover  paperback).  Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the  first  volume  of  The 
Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  enlightening  (Penguin),  as  is  Simpson's  own 
concise  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Beethoven  Symphonies  (University  of 
Washington  paperback).  Donald  Francis  To vey's  classic  essays  on  the  symphonies 
appear  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback). 

Recordings  of  Beethoven's  works  are,  if  anything,  even  more  numerous  than  writings 
about  him.  Several  complete  cycles  of  the  nine  symphonies  exist  on  compact  disc, 
including  distinguished  sets  from  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
(DG,  six  CDs)  and  no  fewer  than  four  different  sets — from  the  1950s,  '60s,  '70s,  and 
'80s — by  Herbert  von  Karajan  (the  earliest,  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  is  on 
EMI/Angel;  the  others,  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  are  on  DG).  I've  always  pre- 
ferred the  1963  set,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  available  on  five  CDs  (the  later 
ones  are  on  six).  Toscanini's  famous  cycle  with  the  NBC  Symphony  (RCA,  five  discs)  is 
available  in  a  boxed  set  or  as  single  discs.  Newer  versions  include  a  solid  series  by 
Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Telarc,  five  discs),  and  stimulat- 
ing readings  by  Bernard  Haitink  with  the  Concertgebouw  (Philips,  six  discs),  and  Wyn 
Morris  with  the  London  Symphony  (IMP  Classics,  seven  discs,  including  the  dubious 
"reconstruction"  of  late  sketches  into  a  presumed  movement  of  the  unfinished  Tenth 
Symphony).  "Historically  informed  performances"  of  Beethoven  continue  to  prolifer- 
ate. Roger  Norrington's  exciting  performances  on  historical  instruments  played  with 
nineteenth-century  seating  (Angel,  six  discs)  have  attracted  much  debate,  pro  and 
con.  A  more  recent  set  by  a  conductor  best-known  for  historically-informed  perform- 
ances, Nikolaus  Harnoncourt,  with  an  orchestra  of  modern  instruments,  the  Chamber 
Orchestra  of  Europe,  has  aroused  an  unusual  degree  of  enthusiasm  from  both  the 
proponents  and  the  antagonists  of  "historical"  performance  (Teldec,  five  discs);  the 
readings  are  clear,  propulsive,  and  exciting.  Most  of  these  are  also  available  as  indi- 
vidual recordings.  Other  interesting  performances  include  those  by  Erich  Leinsdorf 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (Victrola,  coupled  with  the  overture  to  The  Crea- 
tures of  Prometheus),  Otto  Klemperer  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  in  a  powerful 
and  effectively  weighty  performance  (EMI,  coupled  with  Symphony  No.  4,  temporar- 
ily— one  hopes — out  of  the  catalogue),  Bernard  Haitink  with  the  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  (Philips,  coupled  with  Symphony  No.  1  on  a  budget-line  CD),  and  George 
Szell  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Sony  Classical's  "Essential  Classics"  budget  line, 
coupled  with  Symphony  No.  5). 

— S.L. 
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The  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra 

The  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  was  formed  in  1959  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Saint  Paul  Philharmonic  Society,  which  had  been 
founded  the  previous  year  to  develop  a  four-point  music  program 
featuring  youth,  educational,  and  community  presentations 
through  several  orchestral  groups,  including  the  establishment  of 
a  fully  professional  chamber  orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1959 
Leopold  Sipe  was  hired  as  music  director  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  and  conductor  of  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra.  As 
stated  in  its  first  program  from  November  18,  1959,  the  SPCO's 
artistic  goal  was  to  "devote  the  major  portion  of  its  programs  to 
the  wonderful  literature,  both  classic  and  contemporary,  that  is 
not  ordinarily  played  by  large  symphonies." 

Early  on,  the  SPCO  undertook  projects  to  broaden  its  reach  to 
audiences  through  recording,  commissioning  works  by  noted 
composers,  and  performing  regularly  at  venues  throughout  the  St.  Paul/Minneapolis  metropolitan 
area.  By  1968-69  the  number  of  full-time  musicians  had  reached  twenty-one,  and  on  February 
20,  1969,  it  made  its  Carnegie  Hall  debut.  In  addition,  the  orchestra  established  a  tradition  of 
neighborhood  performances  and  regional  touring. 

Dennis  Russell  Davies,  one  of  the  country's  leading  proponents  and  conductors  of  contempo- 
rary music,  became  the  SPCO's  music  director  in  1972.  During  eight  years  with  the  orchestra 
he  initiated  an  innovative  series  combining  traditional  concert  repertoire  with  contemporary 
works  and  world  premieres  on  the  same  program.  Special  series  that  focused  on  Baroque  and 
twentieth-century  music  were  also  established.  Also  under  Davies,  the  orchestra  made  widely 
praised  tours  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  also  recognized  by 
critics  as  America's  premier  chamber  orchestra  and  as  one  of  the  nation's  most  adventurous 
musical  ensembles.  Davies's  leadership  of  the  SPCO  ended  in  1980,  when  he  became  general 
music  director  of  the  Stuttgart  Opera. 
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Pinchas  Zukerman  succeeded  Davies.  During  Zukerman's  tenure  as  music  director  the 
orchestra's  subscription  base  tripled  and  the  concert  season  was  significantly  expanded.  Its 
reputation  grew  with  repeated  invitations  to  prestigious  festivals  and  with  frequent  appearances 
at  the  Kennedy  Center  and  Carnegie  Hall.  Under  Zukerman  the  SPCO  made  recordings  with 
such  internationally  recognized  artists  as  Emanuel  Ax,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Midori,  and  Isaac  Stern. 
One  of  Zukerman's  highest  priorities  was  the  promotion  and  development  of  a  new  concert  hall 
to  serve  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  orchestra,  and  in  January  1975  the  Ordway  Music  Theatre 
opened  with  the  SPCO  as  a  major  tenant.  Zukerman  stepped  down  as  music  director  in  1987  to 
concentrate  on  his  recital  and  concert  career.  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski  was  named  music  ad- 
visor for  the  1987-88  season  while  a  search  for  Zukerman's  successor  was  undertaken. 

In  September  1987  the  SPCO  announced  the  creation  of  the  Artistic  Commission,  which 
brought  together  the  positions  of  director  of  music,  principal  conductor,  and  creative  chair  in  a 
leadership  team;  its  members  were  Christopher  Hogwood  as  director  of  music,  Hugh  Wolff  as 
principal  conductor,  and  composer  John  Adams  as  creative  chair.  Adams  was  succeeded  in 
1990  by  composer-conductor  John  Harbison.  Beginning  with  the  1992-93  season  Hugh  Wolff 
becomes  the  SPCO's  music  director.  Christopher  Hogwood  continues  his  association  with  the 
orchestra  as  principal  guest  conductor,  and  Jaime  Laredo  assumes  the  new  position  of  distin- 
guished artist,  appearing  as  soloist  and  conductor,  and  serving  as  advisor  for  the  SPCO's  sea- 
son-long chamber  music  programming. 

In  contrast  to  its  modest  four-concert  inaugural  season,  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra 
now  presents  more  than  150  concerts  in  a  forty-week  season  and  is  heard  not  only  in  concert 
appearances,  but  in  nationally  distributed  radio  broadcasts  and  numerous  recordings.  The 
SPCO  continues  to  make  extensive  national  and  international  tours,  performs  regularly  at 
Lincoln  Center's  Avery  Fisher  Hall  and  Chicago's  Orchestra  Hall,  and  makes  regular  appear- 
ances at  a  number  of  prestigious  festivals.  It  also  devotes  two  weeks  each  season  to  regional 
touring  and  performs  approximately  fifteen  concerts  in  the  Upper  Midwest  each  year.  In  1992 
the  SPCO  was  awarded  First  Prize  for  Adventuresome  Programming  by  the  American  Society  of 
Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers  (ASCAP),  its  second  first-place  programming  award  and 
seventh  overall  from  ASCAP  since  1979.  In  its  thirty-three  years  of  music-making,  the  Saint 
Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  has  moved  to  the  top  echelon  of  America's  major  orchestras  and  gained 
wide  acclaim  as  a  world-class  musical  ensemble. 


Hugh  Wolff 

The  1992-93  season  marks  American  conductor  Hugh  Wolff's  first 
season  as  music  director  of  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra;  he  was 
previously  appointed  the  orchestra's  principal  conductor,  in  1988. 
Responsible  for  the  SPCO's  overall  artistic  policies  and  programming, 
Mr.  Wolff  leads  the  orchestra  in  twelve  weeks  of  subscription  concerts, 
a  national  tour  in  the  fall,  and  a  European  tour  in  the  spring.  In  June 
1990  he  signed  an  exclusive  contract  with  Teldec  Records,  for  whom  he 
has  already  recorded  music  of  Copland,  Haydn,  and  Dvorak  and  a 
Christmas  album  with  baritone  Thomas  Hampson.  This  season  he  and 
the  SPCO  will  record  music  of  Copland,  Bartok,  Kodaly,  Prokofiev,  and 
Milhaud.  Since  his  professional  conducting  debut  in  1979,  Mr.  Wolff  has  won  acclaim  for  his 
appearances  with  many  of  the  world's  finest  orchestras.  He  also  received  national  acclaim  for 
his  work  as  music  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Symphony  from  1985  to  1992;  he  is  now  the  New 
Jersey  Symphony's  principal  guest  conductor.  A  champion  of  new  music,  Mr.  Wolff  will  conduct 
a  number  of  world  premieres  in  1992-93,  including  works  commissioned  by  the  St.  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra  from  American  composers  David  Stock  and  Marjorie  Merrymann.  Mr.  Wolff 
launched  his  career  during  the  1979-80  season,  during  which  he  was  selected  as  the  Exxon/ 
Arts  Endowment  Conductor  of  the  National  Symphony.  He  made  his  Carnegie  Hall  conducting 
debut  the  following  season  with  the  National  Symphony,  with  his  mentor  Mstislav  Rostropovich 
as  soloist.  He  made  his  professional  opera  debut  with  Washington  Opera  and  in  1982  was 
named  associate  conductor  of  the  National  Symphony,  a  post  he  held  until  his  appointment  to 
the  New  Jersey  Symphony.  He  also  served  as  music  director  of  the  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
Philharmonic,  from  1981  through  1986.  In  1985  Mr.  Wolff  was  one  of  two  musicians  chosen  to 
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receive  the  first  Seaver/NEA  Conductor's  Award,  a  substantial  study  grant  designed  to  develop 
the  talents  and  artistry  of  American  conductors  on  the  threshold  of  national  careers.  Born  to 
American  parents  in  Paris  in  1953,  Mr.  Wolff  is  a  1975  graduate  of  Harvard,  where  he  majored 
in  composition  studying  with  Leon  Kirchner,  as  well  as  studying  piano  with  Leonard  Shure.  He 
spent  a  year  on  fellowship  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  studying  composition  with  Charles  Bruck 
and  composition  with  Olivier  Messiaen,  and  three  years  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  in  Balti- 
more, where  in  1989  he  received  the  "Young  Maestro"  Award  for  outstanding  achievement  by 
young  alumni.  He  also  studied  piano  with  Leon  Fleisher  and  composition  with  George  Crumb. 


Gil  Shaham 

Since  his  1981  debut  with  the  Jerusalem  Symphony  conducted  by 
Alexander  Schneider,  twenty-one-year-old  violinist  Gil  Shaham  has 
been  acclaimed  for  his  recitals  and  performances  with  orchestras  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1989,  on  a  day's  notice,  he  substituted  for 
an  ailing  Itzhak  Perlman  as  soloist  with  the  London  Symphony  and 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  performing  the  Bruch  and  Sibelius  violin 
concertos.  His  summer  festival  appearances  have  included  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl,  Ravinia,  Aspen,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Waterloo.  An 
exclusive  Deutsche  Grammophon  artist,  Mr.  Shaham  has  recorded 
concertos  by  Mendelssohn,  Bruch,  Paganini,  and  Saint-Saens  with 
Giuseppe  Sinopoli  leading  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  His 
recital  discs  include  works  of  Schumann,  Richard  Strauss,  Ravel,  Franck,  Kreisler,  and  Paga- 
nini, as  well  as  Saint-Saens'  Sonata  No.  1  and  Sarasate's  Carmen  Fantasy.  His  most  recent 
releases  are  recordings  with  Lawrence  Foster  and  the  London  Symphony  of  Wieniawski's  two 
violin  concertos  and  Legende,  and  Sarasate's  Zigeunerweisen.  Television  audiences  have  seen 
him  on  ABC's  "Good  Morning  America"  and  in  the  documentary  "Child's  Play:  Prodigies  and 
Possibilities"  on  PBS's  "Nova."  Gil  Shaham  was  born  in  Champaign-Urbana,  Illinois,  in  1971. 
In  1973  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Israel,  where  he  began  violin  studies  at  seven  with  Samuel 
Bernstein  of  the  Rubin  Academy  of  Music  and  was  immediately  granted  annual  scholarships  by 
the  America-Israel  Cultural  Foundation.  In  1980,  while  studying  with  HaimTaub  in  Jerusalem, 
he  was  heard  by  Isaac  Stern,  Nathan  Milstein,  Henryk  Szeryng,  and  Jaime  Laredo.  His  debuts 
with  the  Jerusalem  Symphony  and  Israel  Philharmonic  followed,  and  in  1980  he  became  a 
student  of  Dorothy  DeLay  and  Jens  Ellerman  at  Aspen.  In  1982,  after  taking  first  prize  in 
Israel's  Claremont  Competition,  he  became  a  scholarship  student  at  Juilliard,  where  he  has 
worked  with  Ms.  DeLay  and  Hyo  Kang.  Mr.  Shaham  was  awarded  the  Avery  Fisher  Career  Grant 
in  1990.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  New  York  City  and  has  also  attended 
Columbia  University.  Mr.  Shaham's  1991-92  season  was  highlighted  by  a  recital  tour  of  Europe, 
orchestral  engagements  in  Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  and  a  sold-out  Carnegie 
Hall  recital  debut.  Upcoming  appearances  include  concerts  with  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the 
RAI  Orchestra  of  Rome,  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  and  the  Houston  Symphony,  and  numerous 
European  engagements,  including  a  recital  at  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw.  Mr.  Shaham 
plays  a  1699  Stradivarius  from  Bein  and  Fushi. 
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THE  SAINT  PAUL  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
1992-93 

Hugh  Wolff,  Music  Director 


Violins 

RomualdTecco,  concertmaster 

Leslie  Shank,  associate  concertmaster 

Hanley  Daws,  associate  concertmaser 

Elsa  Nilsson 

John  Kennedy 

Brenda  Manuel  Mickens 

Thomas  Kornaeker,  principal  second  violin 

Carolyn  Daws,  assistant  principal  second  violin 

Michal  Sobieski 

Kenneth  Patti 

DariaTedeschi 

Deanna  Lee* 

Celine  Leathead 

Violas 

Sabina  Thatcher,  principal 
Evelina  Chao,  assistant  principal 
Tamas  Strasser,  co-principal 
Alice  Preves 

Cellos 

Peter  Howard,  principal 

Joshua  Koestenbaum,  associate  principal 

Edouard  Blitz 

Daryl  Skobba 


Basses 

Christopher  Brown,  principal 
Fred  Bretschger,  assistant  principal 


Flute  and  Piccolo 

Julia  Bogorad,  principal 
Cynthia  Stokes^ 

Oboes 

Kathryn  Greenbank,  principal 
Thomas  Tempel 

Clarinets 

Timothy  Paradise,  principal 
Marlene  Pauley  $ 

Bassoons 

Charles  Ullery,  principal 
Carole  Mason  Smith 

Horns 

Herbert  Winslow,  principal 
Priscilla  W.  McAfee 
Paul  Straka 

Trumpet 

Gary  Bordner,  principal 
Lynn  Erickson^: 

Harpsichord  and  Piano 

Lay  ton  James,  principal 

Timpani  and  Percussion 

Earl  Yowell,  principal 


*0n  leave  during  1992-93  season 
^Regular  additional  musicians 


Chair  of  the  Board 

Sandra  L.  Davis 


President/Managing  Director 

William  Vickery 


TOUR  MANAGEMENT 


David  Schillhammer 
Manager 

Robert  Croce 
Tour  Manager 


Daryl  Skobba 
Personnel  Manager 

Jon  Kjarum 
Stage  Manager 
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isi.^ 


BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  | 
ORCHESTRA  |  $25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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Were  here  because  there's  a  difference 
between  making  a  living.  And  having  a  life. 


JiL 


Fleet  Bank 

A  Member  of  Fleet  Financial  Group 

We're  here  to  make  a  difference: 


Member  FDIC. 


I  N 


U 


I  N 


Philanthropy  is  an  American  tradition.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  process  of  charitable  giving  has  become  too 
time  consuming  and  too  complex.  fortunately,  fidelity 
Investments  has  a  common  sense  solution. 


The  Charitable  Gif 


It  simplifies  the  process  while  enhancing  the  value  of 
your  contributions.  it  provides  both  immediate  tax 
benefits  and  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  recommend  gifts 
to  qualified  non-profits  at  your  convenience. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund  also  eliminates  the  legal  and 
accounting  hassles,  distribution  requirements  and 
investment  management  responsibilities  typically 
associated  with  foundations  and  other  giving  plans. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund.  New  from  Fidelity.  A  common 
sense  solution  for  individuals  and  corporations.  it  will 
simply  revolutionize  the  way  you  give. 

For  complete  details,  please  call  a  Charitable  Gift  Fund 
representative  at  1 -800-544-0275,  ext.  26.  or,  fax  your 
inquiry  to  (617)  248-1  851  . 


This  ship's  lamp  is  mounted  on  a  gimbal,  a  device  that  keeps  it  upright  regardless  of  movement. 


STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 

one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the 
largest  money  managers  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid,  our 
investment  performance  superior  and 
our  commitment  to  quality  unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  finan- 
cial and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  at  (617)  654-3227. 

^State  Street 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
the  kind  of  investment  advice  usually 
reserved  only  for  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Of  course,  over  the  years  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110. 

(617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Manchester,  Hartford,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Luxembourg,  Cayman  Islands,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Wellington,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1992. 


Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen. 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication  aren't  all  it 
takes  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist.  Success 
often  requires  the  help  of  someone  who  listens  to 
your  needs  and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs.  It's  some- 
thing we  feel  very  strongly  about  at  Shawmut. 
And  it's  what  makes  our  know-how  all  the 
more  valuable. 


KNOW-HOWTHAT  PAYS  OFF.5 


Shawmut 


A  Shawmut  National  Company 


Member  FDIC 


BUSINESS 


1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Neil  Curran 

John  F.  McKinnon 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 


Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  At  wood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services,  Inc./ 
Creative  Gourmet 
Richard  T.  L.  Hutchinson 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  E  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Michael  E.  Daniels 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
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1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Rnlayson 

McKinsey  &  Company 
David  G.  Fabini 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
PaulC.  O'Brien 

North  American  Markets  Company 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 

WCRB-102.5FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 


PERFORMANCE 

SEATING 

AVAILABLE. 


Presenting  the  first  truly  ergonomic  executive  chair 

featuring  unlimited  adjustability  for  proper  support 

in  all  types  of  work.  Call  for  a  free  brochure 

or  stop  by  for  a  demonstration. 


6ACKCARC  6A 


Lux  Steel  Exec. 

with  lumbar 

support  and 

adjustable 

back. 


1 299  Highland  Avenue  •  Needham,  MA  021 92  •  (61 7)  455-91 01 

We're  1 7,  mi.  off  Rte.  1 28,  exit  1 9B  (Highland  Ave.)  Open  10-6,  Mon.,  Tues,  Wed.,  Fri.  and  Sat,  10-7  Thurs.  Closed  Sun. 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  business  leaders 
for  their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  1992  fiscal  year.  Business 
Honor  Roll  donors  are  recognized  for  their  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more  in  bold 
capital  letters.  Companies  listed  in  capital  letters  indicate  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An 
asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  E  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TQUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 


NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  Smith 

Alarm  Systems 


American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

Galerie  Mourlot 
Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

Automotive 

LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*  Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 

Richard  F.  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building  /Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co. ,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*Walsh  Brothers 
James  H.  Walsh  III 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 

William  D.  Green 
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ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 

Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 

Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MARKETS  COMPANY 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

*Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 

Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.  L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
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1993-94  BSO  Schedule 


Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 

Receive  a  1993-94  BSO  concert  schedule 

and  order  form,  and  enter  a 

drawing  to  win  a  free 

Thursday- Evening 

Subscription  Series 

for  two ! 


Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  pair  of 

tickets  to  a  1993-94  Thursday-Evening  Subscription 

Series. 

Drawing  will  be  held  on  September  1,  1993.  Only 

one  entry  per  family  permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  are  not  eligible.  Winner  will 

be  notified  by  mail  in  early  September.  Please  return 

coupon  to: 

1993-94  BSO  Schedule 

c/o  Development  Office 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  MA  02115 


YES,  please  send  me  your  1993-94  BSO  schedule  and 
enter  my  name  in  the  drawing  to  win  a  Thursday-Evening 
Subscription  Series. 

Name - 


Address. 
City 


State. 


Are  you  currently  a  BSO  subscriber? 
Which  series  do  you  attend? 
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*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical  /  Electronics 

^Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/  Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W  Reznicek 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/ Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 

LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 
Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 

Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  E  O'Brien 

*  Barclay's  Business  Credit 

Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*  Boston  Capital  Partners 

Christopher  W  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 

Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 


*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 

Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  E  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W.  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
William  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 
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Tower  Records  has  the 

largest  selection  of 

Classical,  Opera  and 

Chamber  Music. 


(Located  three  blocks  from  Symphony  Hall) 

wnrams 

TOP  100  ALWAYS  ON  SALE!  •  OPEN  TIL  MIDNIGHT  EVERYDAY! 


CAMBRIDGE  BURLINGTON  BOSTON 

95  Mt.  Auburn  St.  101  Middlesex  Turnpike  Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 

Harvard  Square  (61 7)  876-3377  r  In  Back  Bay  (61 7)  247-5900 

Harvard  ®  Slop  on  the  Redline  Hynes  Convention  Cenler/ICA  ®  Slop  on  the  Greenhne 


VOCO  lALft  •  MO  RENTALS! 


3  MIES  AMD  HEM 


Sit.  Relax. 


Rebuilt  Steinways  and 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Grands  for  Sale 


A  Tradition  of  Excellence 
in  Piano  Restoration 


Acme  Piano  Craftsmen 
Lee  Doherty 

President 

(617)  623  -  0600 

North  Shore:  (508)  281  -  4527 

10  Garfield  Avenue  •  Somerville,  MA  02145 
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*Bull.  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 
Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IRM  CORPORATION 

Michael  E.  Daniels 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitfe  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 


SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 
William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

TakashiTsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*  Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
William  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Shea 

*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
William  J.  Tvenstrup 


*  Hanover  New  England 

J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

* Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  F  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W.  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Eraser 

HALE  &  DORR 

Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 

Owen  B.  Lynch 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  PC. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 
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Dinner,  Parking 

AndThe  Shuttle, 

For  A  Song. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodles  part  of  your 
night  out  at  the  Symphony.  We're  offering 
our  customers  special  parking  privileges 
in  our  private  garage  for  just  $5,  and  free 

"Symphony  Express"  shuttle  service 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Just  show  us  your 
Symphony  tickets,  and  we'll  arrange  for 
your  $5  parking,  take  you  to  Symphony 
Hall  after  your  meal,  and  return  you  to 
your  car  after  the  performance.  With  a 
deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the  Symphony 
never//r\  sounded  better. 


RESTAURANT&BAR 


IN  THE  BACK  BAY  HILTON  (617)  BOODLES 


*%«(■ 


A  VACATION 

FOR  YOUR  BODY,  A  TRIP 

FOR  YOUR  MIND 

When  you  see  the  world's 
greatest  treasures  with  S  wan  Hellenic, 
you  capture,  experience,  and  take  them 
home  with  you. 

Whether  an  Art  Treasures 
tour  of  the  world  or  cruising  the  Nile, 
Aegean,  Mediterranean,  Black  or  Red 
Seas,  you  will  be  in  the  company  of 
internationally-recognized  experts, 
who  will  share  their  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  with  you. 

Steeped  in  history,  we  jour- 
ney through  lands  and  myths  of  time 
to  discover  treasures  of  the  past. 

Contact  your  local  travel 
agent  or  Esplanade  Tours  for  more 
information  about  these  QWAfvJfjE 
unforgettable  programs. HELLENIC 

ESPLANADE  TOURS 

581  Boylston  Street,  BS 

Boston,  MA  021 16 

(617)  266-7465  •  (800)  426-5492 


Gardi  Hauck 

Admissions  Coordinator 


MARY  ANN  MORSE 

NURSING      HOME 

An  affiliate  of  MetroWest  Medical  Center 


r         45  Union  Street,  Natick,  MA  01760 

new  facMiJu  cj/fetMW  wuuwcuiautcect Mwtea  nutdwa  cwicJ 


For  Information, 
Call:  508-650-9003 


Sally  Porter 

Administrator 
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*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clark  in  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 


Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 

Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Inc. 
Joseph  W  Tiberio 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  E  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W  Coz 

*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 

DeanT.  Langford 


GE  PLASTICS 
Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  F.  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

*Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.E  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
E  Wade  Greer 

Printing  /Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. , 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 


DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*  Lehigh  Press  Company 
John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
Claude  Monette 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 
Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  E  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 

*Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
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A  seat  in  Symphony  Hall- 


a  gift  for  all  seasons. 


©  JBLimited 

Your  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and 
name  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain 
someone  with  one  of  the  world's  great  symphony  orchestras. 

For  further  information  about  named  and  memorial  gift 
opportunities  at  Symphony,  please  call  or  write: 


Joyce  M.  Serwitz 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Telephone  (617)  638-9273 


• 


FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 

Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD 

John  Larkin  Thompson 


Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Cambridge  Reports  /Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  Atwood  Ives 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 

Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 


*  Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 


Travel  /Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 


Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  F  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 
Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 

Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 
Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*  Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Arthur  Phipps 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

Wdliam  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  . .  . 

Thursday,  November  5,  at  8 
Friday,  November  6,  at  2 
Saturday,  November  7,  at  8 
Tuesday,  November  10,  at  8 

MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 


MOZART 


HINDEMITH 


Symphony  No.  30  in  D,  K.202(186b) 

Molto  allegro 
Andantino  con  moto 
Menuetto;  Trio 
Presto 

Kammermusik  No.  4  (Violin  Concerto), 
Opus  36,  No.  3 

I.  Signal.  Broad,  majestic  half-notes 

II.  Very  lively 

III.  Nachtstiick.  Moderately  quick  eighth-notes 

IV.  Lively  quarter-notes 

V  As  fast  as  possible 

TAMARA  SMIRNOVA-SAJFAR 


INTERMISSION 


MOZART 


Serenade  No.  6  in  D,  K.239, 
Serenata  notturna 

Marcia:  Maestoso 
Menuetto 
Rondeau:  Allegretto 

LAURA  PARK,  violin 

MARYLOU  SPEAKER  CHURCHILL,  violin 

BURTON  FINE,  viola 

LAWRENCE  WOLFE,  double  bass 


HINDEMITH 


Kammermusik  No.  1  for  twelve  solo  instruments, 
Opus  24,  No.  1 

I.  Very  fast  and  wild 
II.  Moderately  fast  half-notes.  Very  strong 

in  rhythm 
III.  Quartett.  Very  slow  and  with  expression 
Finale  1921.  Lively 
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Get  the 

Classical 

Advantage! 


Boston's  #1  choice 

for  classical  music 

24  hours  a  day. 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)  542-6913,  in  Boston. 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Wednesday,  November  4,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C1 — November  5,  8-9:55 
Friday  'A' — November  6,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'A' — November  7,  8-9:55 
Tuesday  'C — November  10,  8-9:55 
MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 
TAMARA  SMIRNOVA-SAJFAR,  violin 


MOZART 

Symphony  No.  30 

HINDEMITH 

Kammermusik  No.  4,  for 

violin  and  chamber 

orchestra 

MOZART 

Serenade  No.  6  in  D,  K.239, 

Serenata  notturna 

HINDEMITH 

Kammermusik  No.  1,  for 

small  orchestra 

Thursday  'D' — November  12,  8-10 
Friday  'B' — November  13,  2-4 
Saturday  'B' — November  14,  8-10 
Tuesday  'B' — November  17,  8-10 

GIUSEPPE  SINOPOLI  conducting 


VERDI 

MENDELSSOHN 
CERCHIO 

RESPIGHI 


Overture  to  /  vespri 

siciliani 
Symphony  No.  4,  Italian 
Suite  from  the  opera  Krishna 

(American  premiere) 
The  Pines  of  Rome 


Thursday  A' — November  19,  8-9:55 
Friday  A' — November  20,  2-3:55 
Saturday  A' — November  21,  8-9:55 
Tuesday  kC— November  24,  8-9:55 

GRANT  LLEWELLYN  conducting 
MIRIAM  FRIED,  violin 

ELGAR  In  the  South,  Overture 

BRUCH  Violin  Concerto  No.  1 

JANACEK  Violin  Concerto, 

Pilgrimage  of  the  Soul 
SCRIABIN  Poem  of  Ecstasy 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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Dinner  and  Symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  award-winning  chef,  Charles  Grandon,  has  created  a  new  symphony  menu 
that's  a  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance.  The  three-course  dinners  are 

prepared  and  served  with  style.  And  accompanied  by  free  parking. 

You  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll  to  symphony  with  time  to  spare. 

Reservations  are  recommended.  Call  424-7000. 


At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 


On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 

Turn  in  this  ad  for  free  parking  the  next  time  you  have  dinner  at  the  Cafe  Promenade  on  a  non-symphony  night. 


In  Symphony  Halls  around  the  world 
music  is  the  universal  language. 

But  in  international  trade,  in  meetings 
and  conference  halls,  you'll  need 

WORDNET 

INCORPORATED 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TRANSLATION, 
TYPESETTING  AND  PRINTING 


30  NAGOG  PARK,  SUITE  200 

ACTON,  MA  01 720 

PHONE:  l-800-WORDNET 

FAX:  (508)  263-3839 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been  orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in  New 
England  and  we've 
never  missed  a  beat. 

Call  me  at  734-2100 

I  know  we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  :-n  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening  s  performance,  courtesy  of  R.  M.  Bradley  &  Co. ,  Inc. ,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a 
variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company 
Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition 
in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket 
service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Development  Office  at  (617) 
638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m. ,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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"Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 

Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nation's 
Character.  " 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


An  Equal  Housing  Lender 
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One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season 

1992-93 


O  S  T  O  N 
SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


k*\ 


SEIJI    OZAWA,    MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


Bracelets,  cases,  and  casebacks  finished  in  22  karat  gold 


E.B.  HORN 

Jewelers  Since  1839 


429  WASHINGTON  ST.  BOSTON  02108 
617-542-3902  •  OPEN  MON.  AND  THURS.  'TIL  7 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

J. P.  Barger,  Chairman  George  H.  Kidder,  President 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  V ice-Chairman  Nicholas  T.  Zervas,  V ice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Vice-Chairman  William  J.  Poorvu,  Vice-Chairman  andTreasurer 


David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
James  F.  Cleary 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Julian  Cohen 
William  F.  Connell 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Deborah  B.  Davis 

Trustees  Emeriti 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
Philip  K.  Allen 
Allen  G.  Barry 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
AbramT.  Collier 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Administration 


Nina  L.  Doggett 
Dean  Freed 
AvramJ.  Goldberg 
Thelma  E.  Goldberg 
Julian  T.  Houston 
Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Allen  Z.  Kluchman 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Archie  C.  Epps 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Albert  L.  Nickerson 
Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 


R.  Wdlis  Leith,  Jr. 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Molly  Beals  Millman 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Peter  C.  Read 
Richard  A.  Smith 
Ray  Stata 


Irving  W.  Rabb 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Sidney  Stoneman 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Michael  G.  McDonough,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Managing  Director  and  Manager  ofTanglewood 

Michael  G.  McDonough,  Director  of  Finance  and  Business  Affairs 

Evans  Mirageas,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Marketing 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

Robert  Bell,  Manager  of  Information  Systems 
Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of 

Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of 

Corporate  Sponsorships 
Patricia  Forbes  Halligan,  Director  of  Personnel 

Services 
Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Budget  Manager 
Margaret  Hillyard-Lazenby,  Director  of 

Volunteers 
Russell  M.  Hodsdon,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Public  Relations 

Coordinator 
Craig  R.  Kaplan,  Controller 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales  & 

Marketing  Manager 
Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of 

Development 
Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  & 

Program  A  nnotator 
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Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
John  C.  Marksbury,  Director  of 

Foundation  and  Government  Support 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Myran  Parker-Brass,  Coordinator  of  Youth  Activities 
Marie  B.  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate 

Development 
Scott  Schillin,  Assistant  Manager, 

Pops  and  Youth  Activities 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Associate  Director  of 

Development/ Director  of  Major  Gifts 
Cheryl  L.  Silvia,  Function  Manager 
Michelle  Leonard  Techier,  Media  and  Production 

Manager,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Julie  Miner  White,  Manager  of  Fund  Reporting 
Robin  J.  Yorks,  Director  ofTanglewood 

Development 


Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Thelma  E.  Goldberg,  Chairman 
Robert  P.  O'Block,  V ice-Chairman 
Jordan  L.  Golding,  Secretary 


Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Amanda  Barbour  Amis 
Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Caroline  Dwight  Bain 
Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Lynda  Schubert  Bodman 
Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
William  L.  Boyan 
Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Gwendolyn  Cochran  Hadden 
William  H.  Congleton 
William  F.  Connell 
John  M.  Connors,  Jr. 
Joan  P.  Curhan 
Phyllis  Curtin 
Nader  E  Darehshori 
JoAnne  Dickinson 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Hugh  Downs 
Goetz  B.  Eaton 
Harriett  M.  Eckstein 
Deborah  A.  England 
Katherine  Fanning 
J.  Richard  Fennell 
Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 
Mark  R.  Goldweitz 


John  P.  Hamill 

Ellen  T.  Harris 

Daphne  P.  Hatsopoulos 

Bayard  Henry 

Joe  M.  Henson 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Lola  Jaffe 

Anna  Faith  Jones 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Frances  Demoulas  Kettenbach 

Robert  D.  King 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Koji  Kobayashi 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

David  I.  Kosowsky 

George  Krupp 

John  R.  Laird 

Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 

Thomas  H.  Lee 

Laurence  Lesser 

Stephen  R.  Levy 

Diane  H.  Lupean 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
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Celebrating  75  Years  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Records 


"Yesterday  when  I  arrived  I  was  feeling  very  pessimistic.  I  had  heard  no  satisfactory  records 
of  a  symphony  orchestra.  I  did  not  believe  they  could  be  made-but  today— I  am  very  much 
surprised.  I  am  very  pleased.  These  records  sound  like  a  symphony  orchestra." 

These  were  BSO  Music  Director  Karl  Muck's  words  on  hearing  the  first  records  made  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  75  years  ago  in  October  1917.  To  celebrate  this  important 
anniversary,  the  BSO  Archives  has  mounted  an  exhibit  of  photographs,  documents,  and  other 
memorabilia  that  chronicle  the  BSO's  recording  history. 

In  the  photograph  above,  BSO  Music  Director  Serge  Koussevitzky  listens  to  a  voice  record- 
ing made  by  the  broadcasting  crew  attached  to  the  Voice  of  America  in  August  1948.  The 
photograph  is  by  Howard  S.  Babbitt,  Jr. 
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BSO 


Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

at  Jordan  Hall, 

Sunday,  November  15,  at  3  p.m. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish,  open  their  1992- 
93  series  of  three  Sunday-afternoon  concerts 
at  Jordan  Hall  at  New  England  Conservatory 
on  Sunday,  November  15,  at  3  p.m.  The 
program  includes  Britten's  Sinfonietta, 
Opus  1,  John  Harbison's  Schubert  tribute 
November  19,  1828:  Hallucination  in  Four 
Episodes  for  piano  and  string  trio,  and 
Brahms's  Quintet  in  B  minor  for  clarinet  and 
strings,  Opus  115.  Series  subscriptions  at 
$45.50,  $34,  and  $29  are  available  by  calling 
(617)  266-7575.  Single  tickets  at  $17,  $13, 
and  $11  are  available  through  Symphony- 
Charge  at  (617)  266-1200,  or  at  the  Symphony 
Hall  box  office. 

Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert 
events.  "Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet 
supper  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's 
Higginson  Hall  with  an  informative  talk  by  a 
BSO  player  or  other  distinguished  member  of 
the  music  community.  "Supper  Concerts" 
offer  a  chamber  music  performance  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by 
a  buffet  supper  served  in  Higginson  Hall. 
Doors  open  for  all  Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for 
a  la  carte  cocktails  and  conversation.  These 
events  are  offered  on  an  individual  basis, 
even  to  those  who  are  not  attending  that 
evening's  BSO  concert. 

Speakers  for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  in- 
clude BSO  violinist  Sheila  Fiekowsky  (Tues- 
day, November  24)  and  BSO  Media  and 
Production  Manager  Michelle  Leonard  Techier 
(Thursday,  December  10).  BSO  Musicologist 
&  Program  Annotator  Steven  Ledbetter  will 
continue  giving  talks  before  the  Friday-eve- 
ning concerts,  the  second  of  which  is  Nov- 
ember 27.  Publications  Coordinator  Marc 
Mandel  will  be  the  speaker  for  all  three  Sup- 
per Talks  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Tues- 
day B'  series,  the  first  of  which  is  February 


9,  1993.  Upcoming  Supper  Concerts  will 
feature  music  of  Hindemith  and  Mozart 
(Saturday,  November  7,  and  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 10),  music  of  Janacek  and  Mendelssohn 
(Tuesday,  November  17,  and  Thursday,  Nov- 
ember 19),  and  music  of  Amram  and  Brahms 
(Wednesday,  November  25,  and  Saturday, 
November  28). 

The  suppers  are  priced  at  $23  per  person 
for  an  individual  event,  $66  for  any  three, 
$88  for  any  four,  or  $132  for  any  six.  Advance 
reservations  must  be  made  by  mail.  For  reser- 
vations the  week  of  the  Supper,  please  call 
SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200.  All 
reservations  must  be  made  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is  a  $1.00  handling 
fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  telephone.  For 
further  information,  please  call  (617)  266- 
1492,  ext.  516. 

A  Safer  Outbound 
"Symphony"  Stop 

As  a  result  of  discussions  between  the  Bos- 
ton-Fenway Program,  Inc.,  and  the  MBTA 
about  safety  at  the  MBTA's  outbound  "Sym- 
phony" stop  (at  the  intersection  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Huntington  avenues),  the  MBTA 
has  recently  installed  a  street-level  signal 
light  with  the  words  "Train  Arriving."  Out- 
bound passengers  can  now  wait  for  the  train 
just  outside  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  en- 
trance to  Symphony  Hall  and  need  not  enter 
the  station — where  there  is  no  token  booth, 
since  outbound  passengers  board  at  no 
charge — until  the  signal  has  alerted  them  of 
the  train's  approach. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  nineteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting 
their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the 
first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  December  4  are  "New 
Rhythms,"  an  exhibit  of  works  by  members  of 
the  Monotype  Guild  of  New  England,  a  non- 
profit organization  dedicated  to  the  art  of  the 
unique  print.  These  exhibits  are  sponsored 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers, and  a  portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the 
orchestra.  Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office 
at  (617)  638-9390,  for  further  information. 


Marketing  Fine  Homes,  Land  And  Estates 


North  Hampton,  New  Hampshire 
"BELL  COTTAGE"  -  SEASIDE  ESTATE 
LITTLE  BOAR'S  HEAD 

Fabulous  seaside  estate  originally  built  in  1862  & 
totally  refurbished  with  spectacular  ocean  views. 
The  ultimate  in  gracious  seacoast  living 
including  6  bedrooms,  4.5  baths,  fireplaces, 
gourmet  kitchen,  great  office  space,  a  widow's 
walk  &  private  grounds.  Choice  location  within 
an  hour  of  Boston.  $1,125,000 
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Swampscott,  Mass 
LITTLE'S  POINT  OCEANFRONT  ESTATE 

Wonderful,  classic  shingle-style  home  situated  at 
the  tip  of  prestigious  Little's  Point  on  over  1A 
acres  with  320'  of  oceanfront  &  unobstructed 
ocean  views.  Formal  elegance  including  arched 
windows,  columns,  fireplaces,  Great  Room  & 
your  own  lighthouse.  Short  walk  to  private 
beach,  dock  &  boathouse.  $1,200,000 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
BEACON  HILL  COUNTRY  HOUSE 

The  oldest  private  residence  on  Beacon  Hill,  this 
5-story  townhouse  occupies  a  choice  corner 
location  open  on  3  sides  with  lovely  views 
overlooking  a  renowned  3,800  sq.ft.  English 
garden  with  walkways,  fountain  &  a  100-year-old 
copper  beech  tree.  Among  the  12  principal 
rooms  are  5  bedrooms,  6  1/2  baths,  8  fireplaces, 
high  ceilings,  french  doors,  balcony  &  terraces. 

$2,575,000 


South  Dartmouth,  Massachusett 
ANTIQUE  VILLAGE  COTTAGE 

Wonderful  1900's  3-bedroom  house  with  wraj 
around   porch   overlooking   Village   pond] 
Country  club  living  with  association  amenitie| 
including  championship  golf  course,  pool 
tennis  courts,  private  moorings  &  private  beach. 

$200,001 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109;  (617)  723-1800 


BSO  Members  in  Coneert 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  November 
4,  and  Friday,  November  6,  at  8  p.m.  at  the 
newly  refurbished  Faneuil  Hall.  Pianist 
Bertica  Shulman  Cramer  is  soloist  in  Men- 
delssohn's G  minor  piano  concerto,  on  a 
program  also  including  that  composers  Fin- 
gaVs  Cave  Overture  and  Symphony  No.  4, 
Italian.  Single  tickets  are  $27,  $23,  and  $15 
($5  discount  for  students  and  seniors).  Sub- 
scription tickets  for  the  orchestra's  five-con- 
cert season  and  discounted  three-concert 
passes  are  also  available.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (617)  426-2387. 

Now  in  his  second  decade  as  its  music 
director,  Ronald  Knudsen  opens  the  Newton 
Symphony  Orchestra's  twenty-seventh  season 
with  an  all-Beethoven  program  on  Sunday, 
November  8,  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  College, 
15  Walnut  Park,  Newton.  Pianist  Nicolai 
Lomov  is  soloist  in  the  First  Piano  Concerto; 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  closes  the  pro- 
gram. Single  tickets  are  $14  and  $12;  sub- 
scription tickets  for  the  orchestra's  four-con- 
cert series  are  available  at  $48  and  $40.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  965-2555. 

The  John  Oliver  Chorale  opens  its  1992-93 
season  on  Friday,  November  13,  at  8  p.m.  at 
Emmanuel  Church,  15  Newbury  Street, 
Boston.  The  program  includes  Stravinsky's 
Symphony  of  Psalms,  Hans  Werner  Henze's 
Concerto  for  Chorus,  Two  Pianos,  Winds,  and 
Timpani  {Musen  Siziliens),  and  Alfred 
Schnittke's  Requiem.  Single  tickets  are  $22 
and  $13.  Subscription  tickets  for  the  Chorale's 
two-concert  season  are  $39  and  $24.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  364-0068. 

Max  Hobart  conducts  the  North  Shore 
Philharmonic  on  Sunday,  November  15,  at 
7  p.m.  at  Salem  High  School  Auditorium. 
The  program  includes  Schubert's  Overture  In 
the  Italian  Style.  Haydn's  D  major  piano 
concerto  with  soloist  Sina  Maritza,  Cimarosa's 
//  maestro  di  cappella  with  baritone  Richard 
Malone,  and  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  25. 
Season  subscriptions  for  the  orchestra's  three- 
concert  series  are  available  at  $27  ($23  stu- 
dents and  seniors).  For  more  information, 


call  (617)  286-0024  or  (617)  631-6513. 

The  Richmond  Performance  Series,  Mark 
Ludwig,  artistic  director,  offers  music  for 
harp,  two  trumpets,  and  organ  on  Sunday, 
November  22,  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Richmond 
Congregational  Church.  BSO  principal  harp 
Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  BSO  trumpet  Thomas 
Rolfs,  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra 
principal  trumpet  Bruce  Hall,  and  organist 
Kevin  Galie  perform  solo  and  ensemble 
works  of  Corelli,  J.S.  Bach,  Debussy,  Pierne, 
Hindemith,  Stravinsky,  and  others.  Admis- 
sion is  $10  ($8  students  and  seniors).  For 
more  information,  call  (413)  698-2837  or 
(617)  731-0004. 


Recognize  Someone  Special: 
Name  a  BSO  Concert 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  com- 
memorate a  very  special  occasion!  For  a 
$25,000  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Annual  Fund,  you  may  name  a  BSO  concert 
as  a  tribute  to,  or  in  memory  of,  an  individual 
you  designate.  In  addition,  you  will  become  a 
Patron  of  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orches- 
tra's circle  of  its  most  generous  benefactors. 
The  benefits  of  naming  a  concert  also  include 
a  private  champagne  reception,  complimen- 
tary tickets  for  the  concert,  and  prominent 
acknowledgment  in  the  program  book,  includ- 
ing a  biographical  appreciation  about  the 
honoree.  For  further  information  about  nam- 
ing a  BSO  concert,  please  call  Constance 
B.F  Cooper,  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Annual  Fund,  at  (617)  638-9256. 


Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you 
find  yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription 
ticket,  please  make  that  ticket  available  for 
resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way 
you  help  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orches- 
tra and  at  the  same  time  make  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  might  otherwise  be 
unable  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt 
will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  con- 
tribution. 
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98  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
1-800-FOR  PIANO 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa  &  John  Williams 


The  Qtorgian 


...because  comfort  and  grace  are  ageless 

The  Georgian  is  a  unique  rental  community  offering  inde- 
pendent seniors  all  the  comfort  and  privacy  of  an  individual 
apartment  home.  Known  for  our  hospitality,  we  also  offer 
an  assisted  living  program.  The  Georgian  operates  on  a 
rental  plan  with  no  entrance  payment  required.  Our  philos- 
ophy is  to  promote  and  encourage  a  fulfilling  and  gracious 
lifestyle  in  a  caring  and  secure  environment. 

The  Qeorgian 

332  Jamaica  Way  •  Boston,  MA  02130 
Call  617  -  524  -  7228  for  an  appointment. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits  to 
Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations.  In  October  1991  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to 
South  America,  with  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper, 
and  Covent  Garden,  and  will  make  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  this  December.  In 
addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  Na- 
tional, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings 
appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World, 
Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  andTelarc  Labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
con,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge 
at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of 
Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, who  appointed  him  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season. 
He  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood, 
and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he 
became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 
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Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 


Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  BeaL  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. . 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 

Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 


Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
*Harvey  Seigel 
^Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

*  Victor  Romanul 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
$On  sabbatical  leave 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  Jo  Anne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


R-'a/ter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 
Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 

Assistant  Principal 
E-Jlat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Tafi  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Assistant  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 


Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 


Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
Wlliam  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  November  5,  at  8 
Friday,  November  6,  at  2 
Saturday,  November  7,  at  8 
Tuesday,  November  10,  at  8 


MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 


MOZART 


Symphony  No.  30  in  D,  K.  202  (186b) 

Molto  allegro 
Andantino  con  moto 
Menuetto;  Trio 
Presto 


HINDEMITH 


Kammermusik  No.  4  (Violin  Concerto), 
Opus  36,  No.  3 

I.  Signal.  Broad,  majestic  half-notes 

II.  Very  lively 

III.  Nachtstiick.  Moderately  quick  eighth-notes 

IV.  Lively  quarter-notes — 

V.  As  fast  as  possible 

TAMARA  SMIRNOVA-SAJFAR 


INTERMISSION 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:50. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  Wodd,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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MOZART 


Serenade  No.  6  in  D,  K.239, 
Serenata  notturna 

Marcia:  Maestoso 
Menuetto 
Rondeau:  Allegretto 

LAURA  PARK,  violin 

MARYLOU  SPEAKER  CHURCHILL,  violin 

BURTON  FINE,  viola 

LAWRENCE  WOLFE,  double  bass 


HINDEMITH 


Kammermusik  No.  1  for  twelve  solo  instruments. 
Opus  24,  No.  1 

I.  Very  fast  and  wild 
II.  Moderately  fast  half-notes.  Very  strong 

in  rhythm 
III.  Quartett.  Very  slow  and  with  expression 
Finale:  1921.  Lively 


FENWICK  SMITH,  flute  and  piccolo 
HAROLD  WRIGHT,  clarinet 
RICHARD  RANTI,  bassoon 
CHARLES  SCHLUETER,  trumpet 
KATHERINE  MATASY,  accordion 
RANDALL  HODGKINSON,  piano 
WILLIAM  HUDGINS,  percussion 


LAURA  PARK,  violin 

MARYLOU  SPEAKER  CHURCHILL, 

violin 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 
MARTHA  BABCOCK,  cello 
LAWRENCE  WOLFE,  double  bass 
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Week  4 


A  warm  hug,  a  shared  book,  a  Wingate  at  Andover  afternoon. 

At  Wingate  our  daily  activities  extend  to  family  and  community, 
nurturing  both  young  and  old. 

Beyond  exceptional  rehabilitative  services  and  skilled  nursing 
care,  is  a  unique  spirit  of  sharing  and  joy. 

In  a  tranquil,  countryside  setting,  Wingate  at  Andover  blends 
beautiful  architecture,  refined  decor  and  familiar  comforts.  A 
sensitive,  supportive  environment  for  short  or  long  term  stays. 

Wingate  at  Andover.  An  exceptional  rehabilitative  and  skilled 
nursing  residence.   Come  visit  soon. 


WINGATE  AT  ANDOVER 

REHABILITATIVE  &  SKILLED  NURSING  RESIDENCE 

80  Andover  Street,  Andover,  MA  01810   •   508/470-3434 

Other  Wingate  facilities  in  Reading  and  Wilbraham 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 
Symphony  No.  30  in  D,  K.202(186b) 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart, 
who  began  calling  himself  Wolf  gang  Amadeo  about 
1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27,  1756,  and  died 
in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  composed  this 
D  major  symphony  in  Salzburg  in  1774;  the  manu- 
script is  dated  May  5  of  that  year.  It  was  certainly 
performed  in  Salzburg  at  that  time,  though  no  date 
of  performance  is  known.  No  American  performance 
has  been  recorded  before  the  twentieth  century.  These 
are  the  first  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  symphony  calls  for  oboes,  horns,  and 
trumpets  in  pairs,  plus  strings. 

We  tend  to  think  of  a  symphony  as  a  particularly 
demanding,  large-scale  orchestral  work  that  will 
serve  as  the  high  point  (and  sometimes  even  the  only  piece)  on  an  orchestral  program. 
That  view  developed  during  the  nineteenth  century,  largely  owing  to  the  work  of  Bee- 
thoven, abetted  by  such  later  masters  as  Brahms,  Bruckner,  and  Mahler.  But  in  the 
eighteenth  century — and  especially  before  the  last  quarter  of  that  century — the  notion 
of  "symphony"  was  normally  altogether  less  pretentious.  It  was  most  often  considered 
merely  preparation  for  a  main  event,  as  the  definition  by  Johann  Philipp  Kirnberger, 
written  for  Sulzer's  General  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts  (1772),  indicates: 

The  symphony  is  particularly  suited  to  the  expression  of  greatness,  solemnity,  and 
stateliness.  Its  purpose  is  to  prepare  the  listener  for  the  important[!]  music  that 
follows,  or,  in  a  concert  in  a  hall,  to  exhibit  all  the  pomp  of  instrumental  music  .  .  . 
The  concert  symphony,  which  constitutes  an  independent  entity  with  no  notion  of  its 
serving  to  introduce  other  music,  achieves  its  purpose  solely  through  a  sonorous, 
brilliant,  and  fiery  manner  of  writing. 

The  symphony-as-introduction  was  generally  less  highly  regarded  than  the  opera,  or 
oratorio,  that  followed.  It  was  often  merely  a  curtain-raiser,  and  it  may  even  have  played 
a  role  in  church  services.  Sometimes  a  symphony  might  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a  con- 
cert, but  it  was  also  common  to  play  all  of  the  movements  except  the  finale  at  the  begin- 
ning (where  they  would  function  as  an  overture),  and  then  save  the  last  movement  to  end 
the  evening's  music-making,  most  of  which  would  be  vocal  rather  than  instrumental. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though,  Haydn  and  Mozart  wrote 
symphonies  that  were  clearly  independent  entities  that  demanded  the  attention  of 
listeners  in  a  way  that  many  earlier  symphonies  did  not.  The  character  of  the  instru- 
mental writing  grew  more  complex  and  virtuosic,  the  ideas  became  bolder  and  more 
dramatic,  and  sudden  shifts  of  key,  rhythm,  dynamics,  and  mood  gave  the  symphony  a 
more  dramatic  character.  But  the  development  of  greater  "seriousness"  was  not  consis- 
tent and  probably  not  always  intentional  on  the  composers'  part.  It  took  place  over  a 
period  of  decades.  When  Mozart  composed  this  particularly  cheery  D  major  symphony, 
he  was  eighteen  years  old  and  had  already  produced  two  symphonies  regarded  as 
milestones  in  his  development:  the  "little  G  minor"  symphony,  K.183(173dB),  and  the 
A  major  symphony,  K. 201  (186a).  Indeed,  these  were  the  two  symphonies  that  im- 
mediately preceded  composition  of  "No.  30"  (the  numbering  is  purely  conventional), 
K.183  in  late  1773,  and  K.201  in  early  April  1774,  just  a  month  before  the  completion 
of  K.  202. 

The  old  romantic  theories  of  a  great  composer's  stylistic  growth,  of  the  increasing 
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Week  4 


GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES,  INC, 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 


■H^H 


DEVOTED 
TO  THE 
CONTINUITY 
OF  EXCELLENCE 

♦  Proudly  serving  Belmont  and  neighboring 
communities  with  the  finest  in  professional 
health  care.  Now  completely  modernized 
to  offer  unsurpassed  facilities  and  services. 


34  Agassiz  Avenue,  Belmont,  MA  02170  ♦TEL  617-489-1200,  FAX  617-489-0855 
Owned  and  managed  by  the  Karger  family  for  25  years. 
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The  Art  Of  Conversation. 


Cognac.  LXrt  De  Martell. 


Since  1715. 


'I  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


Irs  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Do  I 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6732. 


THE     P  RI VATE     BANK 

BANKERS,   INVESTMENT    COUNSELLORS   AND    FIDUCIARIES 


ANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
HOSPITAL  TRUST,  BANK  OF  BOSTON  CONNECTICUT.  CASCO  NORTHERN.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA  £}  MEMBER  FDIC 


> 


;■.  ^i^i^s*^^  ■• 


/w^v  Staubo,  Private  Banker 
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Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton- Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 


Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON-WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton- Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


"depth"  and  "expressiveness"  of  his  music,  are  shattered  on  the  rocks  of  this  jovial 
symphony.  Two  of  the  major  students  of  Mozart's  music,  Einstein  and  St.  Foix,  could 
only  explain  so  cheery  and  lighthearted  a  piece  by  expressing  disappointment  in  its 
quality  by  comparison  with  the  two  preceding  symphonies.  Certainly  K.202  did  not 
speak  to  the  romanticism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  we  have  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  it  failed  to  speak  to  the  audience  for  which  Mozart  wrote  it,  which  might  very  well 
have  applauded  the  symphony's  wit,  grace,  and  charm  with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  symphony  begins  with  a  fanfare-like  figure  that  ends  with  a  discreet  trill,  heard 
just  once.  Another,  slightly  different  version  of  the  fanfare  material  turns  into  a  light 
but  vigorous  dialogue  between  the  cellos  and  basses  on  the  one  hand  and  first  violins 
on  the  other,  driving  toward  the  dominant  key  for  the  secondary  theme.  This  passage 
ends  with  another,  more  emphatic  statement  of  the  trill  figure.  First  violins  sing  the 
contrasting  secondary  theme,  which  comes  to  a  closing  with  yet  another  trill — this 
time  echoed  immediately  and  emphatically  by  the  oboes.  The  subtle,  understated 
figure  has  grown  more  prominent;  in  the  remainder  of  the  exposition  it  fills  the  texture 
(in  Neal  Zaslaw's  colorful  image)  "like  a  hive  of  musical  bumblebees  trying  to  sing 
polyphony"  against  single  sustained  notes  in  the  horns  and  trumpets. 

Mozart  reduces  the  orchestra  to  strings  alone  for  the  slow  movement,  Andantino  con 
moto,  cast  in  a  very  compact  sonata  form.  It  sounds  simple  on  the  surface,  but  the 
eighteen-year-old  composer  has  created  a  very  polished  texture  in  which  each  line  has 
its  own  character  and  its  role  to  play. 

The  Menuetto  is  very  much  like  a  real  dance  in  tempo  (as  opposed  to  a  purely 
abstracted  dance  for  listening  only)  though  richer  in  orchestration  and  texture  than  the 
dances  that  were  composed  purely  for  the  ballroom.  Mozart  recalls  the  first  movement's 
trills  in  the  second  phrase.  A  sudden  change  to  the  minor  comes  as  a  surprise,  but  it 
does  not  last  long  before  the  opening  material  returns.  The  Trio  (for  strings  only)  fea- 
tures a  bit  of  syncopation  between  the  first  violin  and  the  rest  of  the  ensemble  and 
briefly  confirms  the  surprising  change  to  the  minor  that  characterizes  the  Menuetto. 

The  finale  begins  with  another  fanfare  that  is  really  a  version  of  the  symphony's 
opening  gesture  now  changed  from  3/4  to  2/4  time.  This  forceful  assertion  alternates 
with  a  quiet  staccato  figure  in  the  violins  to  lay  out  the  movement's  basic  dynamic 
contrast.  There  are  lyrical  moments,  too,  and  a  few  references  to  the  trill  that  so  domi- 
nated the  first  movement.  This  unusual  combination  of  serious  and  witty  characters 
ends  with  a  teenage  prank:  the  coda  sounds  a  last  repetition  of  the  fanfare,  which  might 
be  the  very  end  of  the  movement  or  might  perhaps  be  followed  by  a  few  more  sturdy 
chords  to  close.  Instead  a  quiet  phrase,  rhythmically  derived  from  the  violins'  quiet 
staccato  figure,  evaporates — and  the  piece  is  suddenly  over. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Week  4 


BANKER a 


R 


RESIDENTIAL  REAL  ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN  &  COMPANY 


Providing  full  service  residential  Real  Estate  with  an  unparalleled 
record  of  excellence  ... 


Serving  the  needs  of  both  clients  and  customers  in  Wellesley  and 
Weston,  West  of  Boston,  and  beyond  ... 

Contact  our  winning  team  today. 


Thomas  F.  Aaron 
voice  mail  945-9548 


Virginia  Murray  Boyle,  CRS  GRI 
voice  mail  945-1302 


(617)  237-9090 
372  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills,  MA  02181 


We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  112th  season 


WELCH  &FORBE 


JOHN  K.  SPRING 
KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 
JOHN  LOWELL 
THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 
V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 
GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 


RICHARD  OLNEY  III 
ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 
M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 
JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 
CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 
OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 


Creative  investment  management 
and  fiduciary  services  since  1838 

45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 
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Paul  Hindemith 

Kammermusik  No.  1  with  Finale:  1921,  Opus  24,  No.  1 
Kammermusik  No.  4,  for  violin  and  chamber  orchestra,  Opus  36,  No.  3 

Paul  Hindemith  was  born  in  Hanau,  near  Frankfurt, 
Germany,  on  November  16,  1895,  and  died  in 
Frankfurt  on  December  28,  1963.  He  composed  his 
Kammermusik  No.  1  in  January  and  February 
1922;  Hermann  Scherchen  conducted  the  first  per- 
formance on  July  31,  1922,  at  Donaueschingen.  These 
are  the  first  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  twelve  solo  players,  on 
flute  ( doubling  piccolo) ,  clarinet,  bassoon,  trumpet, 
accordion,  piano,  percussion  (small  drum,  wood 
drum,  tambourine ,  small  cymbals,  xylophone, 
triangle,  siren,  brass  case  filled  with  sand,  and  one 
bar,  tuned  to  F-sharp,from  a  glockenspiel) ,  two 
violins,  viola,  cello,  and  double  bass. 

Ian  Kemp,  in  his  splendid  brief  study  of  Hinde- 
mith, puts  it  this  way:  "After  the  1914-18  war,  Germany  needed  a  new  composer."  Paul 
Hindemith  came  along  at  just  the  right  time,  and  with  just  the  right  combination  of 
talents,  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  death  in  1916  of  Max  Reger  and  the  perception  that 
composers  like  Strauss  and  Pfitzner  were  old-fashioned  and  out  of  touch  with  modern 
trends.  The  war  had  changed  virtually  everything:  social,  political,  economic  relation- 
ships; art,  literature,  and  music;  even  the  distinct  perception  of  time — before  and 
after  1914.  A  composer  who  might  lead  German  music  into  new  directions,  reflecting 
and  perhaps  interpreting  this  uncertain  new  world,  was  distinctly  wanted.  The  old-line 
music  publisher  Schott  and  Sons  in  Mainz  needed  new  talent;  the  firm  had  thrived  for 
years  on  royalties  from  the  works  of  Wagner,  but  copyright  on  these  had  expired  in 
1913.  Ludwig  Strecker,  the  firm's  director,  was  unsympathetic  to  new  trends,  but  he 
had  little  choice.  His  sons,  Willy  and  Ludwig,  urged — often  without  success — the 
publication  of  music  by  new  composers.  A  few  modern  works  were  published,  but,  as 
the  younger  Ludwig  recalled  in  1955: 

Our  good  old  father  observed  these  activities  with  the  greatest  mistrust.  Then  one 
day  [in  1919]  a  new  man  arrived,  and  his  name  was  Hindemith.  We  were  convinced 
that  this  time  we  were  on  the  right  path.  We  approached  our  father,  who  put  up  a 
stern  resistance  (without  looking  at  the  manuscript)  before  yielding  with  the  words: 
"But  it's  the  last  experiment  I  shall  be  prepared  to  allow  you  as  long  as  I  still  have 
some  say  in  the  matter."  I  can  still  remember  how  outside  in  the  corridor  Willy  and  I 
dug  each  other  in  the  ribs  with  delight  over  our  victory. 

They  had  made  a  good  choice;  Hindemith's  relation  to  the  publishing  house  became  a 
lifelong  connection  that  was  profitable  for  both  of  them. 

At  the  time  of  their  first  agreement,  Hindemith  was  twenty-four  and  had  just  been 
demobilized  from  the  army.  He  had  begun  studying  violin  at  the  age  of  nine  and 
quickly  demonstrated  a  strong  talent  as  a  performer.  By  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
given  a  free  place  in  the  Hoch  Conservatory  of  Frankfurt.  He  began  studies  in  composi- 
tion at  seventeen  (though  he  had  been  writing  music  long  before  on  his  own).  By  that 
time  he  had  already  shown  the  skills  that  would  lead  him  to  become  an  accomplished 
performer  on  violin,  viola,  piano,  and  clarinet.  By  the  time  his  father  was  killed  in 
Flanders,  the  young  musician  was  helping  support  his  family  by  performing  in  cafe 
orchestras.  He  was  called  up  to  active  service  in  1917,  but  an  understanding  and  musi- 
cal commanding  officer  made  it  possible  for  him  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the  army 
forming  a  string  quartet  for  private  performances. 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today.  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 
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Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 

benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund. 
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Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 
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After  the  war,  Hindemith  concentrated  on  the  viola  as  his  principal  instrument.  He 
made  his  living  as  a  member  of  the  Rebner  Quartet  and  the  Frankfurt  Opera  orchestra,  until 
his  increasing  success  allowed  him  to  resign  from  the  orchestra  in  1923.  His  student  works 
were,  not  surprisingly,  much  influenced  by  the  great  masters  of  the  German  tradition,  nota- 
bly Brahms.  But  after  the  war  he  broke  dramatically  from  his  conservatory  training.  He 
sought  to  identify  himself  with  many  new  trends — sometimes  in  rapid  alternation,  as  he 
tested  the  possibilities  of  one  approach  or  another — and  identified  himself  with  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  early  years  of  the  Weimar  Republic.  Many  of  his  early  works  earned  him  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  mere  scandal-monger,  as  in  his  one-act  opera  Sancta  Susanna,  which  offered 
explicit  representation  of  the  sexual  fantasies  of  a  young  nun,  or  in  the  obscure  symbolism 
of  his  expressionist  score  to  the  opera  Morder,  Hoffnung  der  Frauen  {Murderers,  the  Hope  of 
Women).  He  also  wrote  a  great  deal  of  instrumental  music  such  as  the  String  Quartet  No.  2, 
with  a  fiercely  difficult  harmonic  language  that  earned  it  the  reputation  for  being  unplayable 
(the  quartet  that  was  supposed  to  perform  the  world  premiere  declined  on  these  grounds, 
whereupon  Hindemith  himself  formed  an  ensemble,  the  Hindemith-Amar  Quartet,  which 
gave  the  performance  and  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  leading  string  quartets  of  the  '20s). 

The  young  Hindemith  enjoyed  shocking  his  elders  and  getting  himself  talked  about,  but 
he  was  never  a  truly  revolutionary  composer,  and  when  a  new  music  festival  opened  in  the 
summer  of  1921  at  Donaueschingen,  amidst  the  beauties  of  southwestern  Germany  near  the 
Swiss  border,  he  found  a  much  more  amenable  artistic  home;  soon,  in  fact,  he  was  to  become 
one  of  the  festival's  organizers.  Donaueschingen  was  committed  to  new  music  of  an  experi- 
mental sort,  but  not  to  any  stylistic  line.  The  first  festivals  were  small,  allowing  the  compos- 
ers to  get  to  know  one  another  and  their  works  well,  and  they  were  run  in  a  spirit  of  free- 
wheeling cameraderie,  with  much  emphasis  on  the  new  generation. 

Along  with  many  other  works,  the  incredibly  prolific  Hindemith  composed  seven 
large  pieces  with  the  generic  title  "Kammermusik"  ("chamber  music")  between  1921 
and  1928.  These  counted  among  the  most  advanced  instrumental  musical  composi- 


A  lighter  moment  at  the  Donaueschingen  Festival 
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tions  of  his  time.  (It  should  be  remembered  that  Schoenberg  had  not  yet  published  his 
first  completely  twelve-tone  pieces.)  Hindemith's  Kammermusik  No.  1  elevated  him  to 
an  important  place  in  the  roll-call  of  adventurous  modernist  composers;  yet  the  seven 
pieces  have  been  all  but  forgotten  today,  rarely  performed  and  mostly  not  available  on 
recordings.  (The  only  one  of  the  seven  to  have  been  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
previously  is  No.  5,  the  viola  concerto,  which  Hindemith  himself  played  under  the 
direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  1938.) 

Hindemith's  early  postwar  works  include  "chamber  music"  in  the  traditional  sense 
— particularly  string  quartets.  But  he  also  took  a  cue  from  works  like  Schoenberg's 
Pierrot  lunaire  and  Stravinsky's  Soldier's  Tale  to  create  larger  and  less  traditional  en- 
sembles and  to  treat  them  in  completely  untraditional  ways.  Kammermusik  No.  1 
mocks  tradition  in  almost  every  respect.  Though  called  "chamber  music,"  it  is  for  a 
large  ensemble  of  twelve  instruments  of  highly  diverse  sound-character.  Though  in- 
tended for  a  live  performance  before  an  audience,  Hindemith  debunks  the  romantic 
tendency  to  celebrate  the  virtuoso  performer  by  suggesting  that  all  of  the  musicians 
sit  out  of  sight  of  the  public.  The  ensemble  includes  instruments  rarely  employed  in 
chamber  music  but  suspiciously  familiar  from  jazz:  accordion,  trumpet,  and  percus- 
sion. He  quotes  a  popular  foxtrot  of  the  day,  by  one  Wilm-Wilm,  in  the  final  movement 
(similar  to  tricks  employed  by  Stravinsky  and  Milhaud).  And  he  even  adds  traditional 
"noise"  effects — such  as  the  use  of  a  siren  among  the  percussion  instruments — which 
seemed  to  align  him  with  the  futurists  and  dada.  No  wonder  the  work  caused  a  scandal 
at  its  premiere — and  the  experience  was  repeated  at  many  early  performances.  Hinde- 
mith led  a  performance  in  Munich,  home  city  of  Richard  Strauss  and  a  bastion  of  musi- 
cal conservatism,  in  1923.  An  eye-witness,  Max  Rieple,  recalled  the  hullaballoo  that 
broke  out  at  the  end  of  the  last  movement,  and  the  composer's  response: 

Whistles  blew,  boos  resounded,  chairs  hurtled  through  the  air — a  hellish  noise 
filled  the  large  room.  .  .  .  As  the  spectacle  reached  its  height,  [Hindemith]  reap- 


"Before  the  show,  I  like  to  have  dinner  in  the  Fine  Arts  Restaurant. 
It  puts  me  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind ." 
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Dinner  and  Symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  award-winning  chef,  Charles  Grandon,  has  created  a  new  symphony  menu 
that's  a  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance.  The  three-course  dinners  are 
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peared — thoroughly  calm — seated  himself  at  the  percussion...  beat  with  all  his 
might  on  the  drums  and  let  the  slide  whistle  howl.  The  honest  Miinchener  were  so 
taken  aback  by  this  unexpected  behavior  that  Hindemith  was  the  victor  in  the  un- 
equal battle. 

In  no  time  at  all,  Paul  Hindemith  had  become  a  leader  in  the  vanguard  for  new  music. 
We  tend  to  forget  this,  seventy  years  farther  on,  when  Hindemith's  reputation  has  be- 
come, rather,  that  of  a  conservator,  holding  fast  to  the  claims  of  tonality  in  the  face  of 
Schoenberg. 

Almost  the  only  thing  traditional  about  Kammermusik  No.  1  is  its  division  into  four 
movements.  But  even  the  proportions  are  unusual;  the  first  movement,  "undoubtedly 
the  finest  Petrushka-derivative  of  the  twentieth  century,"  says  Kemp,  is  a  brief  discus- 
sion ("Very  fast  and  wild")  of  several  ostinato  figures  (four  fast  notes  in  one  part  against 
six  in  another),  against  which  the  flute,  clarinet,  and  cello  shriek  out  a  sinuous,  sus- 
tained line.  The  second  movement  epitomizes  the  rhythmic  drive  of  the  anti-romantic 
approach  that  came  to  be  called  the  "New  Objectivity."  The  basic  beat  is  a  fast  half- 
note,  but  it  is  subdivided  into  smaller  values — eighth-notes  or  triplet  eighths — which 
go  chugging  along  without  rest  or  pause,  recalling  the  vigorous  rhythms  of  the  Baroque 
era.  (How  ironic  that  so  much  music  labeled  by  the  term  "neo-Classical"  was  really 
"neo-Baroque"! ) 

The  third  movement,  an  unlikely  "Quartet"  for  flute,  clarinet,  and  bassoon,  plus  a 
single  note  from  the  glockenspiel,  never  calls  for  all  four  performers  to  play  at  once; 
rather  it  is  a  kind  of  shifting  duo,  changing  color  and  register  as  two  instruments  at  a 
time  intertwine  in  abstract  counterpoint,  with  occasional  punctuation  from  the  one- 
note  glockenspiel. 

The  last  movement,  which  Hindemith  called  "Finale:  1921,"  evidently  in  honor  of 
the  year  that  saw  the  founding  of  the  Donaueschingen  Festival,  was  the  part  that  always 
brought  the  house  down — in  catcalls  and  shouts.  It  is  by  far  the  longest  movement  in 
the  score,  and  it  never  flags  in  energy  or  drive,  with  its  basic  fast  march  character 
turning  into  a  foxtrot  and  ending — after  all  the  hullabaloo — with  a  nose-thumbing 
series  of  pounding  chords  that  are  nothing  more  than  a  simple  C  major  triad! 


Hindemith  composed  Kammermusik  No.  4,  a  violin  concerto  with  chamber  orchestra,  in 
the  summer  of  1925.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  Dessau,  Germany,  on  September 
25,  1925,  with  Licco  Amar  as  soloist  and  Franz  von  Hoesslin  conducting.  These  are  the 
first  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addition  to  the  solo  violin,  the 
score  calls  for  two  piccolos,  two  clarinets  (in  E-flat  and  B  flat)  and  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  cornet,  trombone,  bass  tuba,  four  each  of  violas,  cellos, 
and  basses,  arid  four  small  drums. 

By  the  mid- 1920s,  Germany  was  beginning  to  suffer  from  those  social  and  economic 
conditions  that  sparked  the  political  triumph  of  Hitler  in  1933 — skyrocketing  infla- 
tion, political  violence,  etc.  The  cheerful  experimentation  and  freedom  of  Hindemith's 
earlier  works  might  well  have  seemed  inappropriate  in  the  rapidly  changing  circum- 
stances. Indeed,  the  composer  soon  dropped  the  constant  changes  of  style  that  had 
marked  his  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  and  concentrated  on  the  one  most 
congenial  to  him,  the  anti-romantic  approach  deriving  its  structure  and  texture  from  the 
contrapuntal  world  of  the  Baroque.  All  six  of  the  later  Kammermusik  works  (nos.  2-7) 
are  solo  concertos  (for  piano,  cello,  violin,  viola,  viola  d'amore,  and  organ)  that  echo, 
in  a  modern  style,  the  varied  instrumentation  and  textures  of  their  evident  model,  the 
Brandenburg  Concertos  of  Bach.  The  phrase  structures  are  derived,  too,  from  the 
Baroque  style,  with  simple  rhythmic  relations  and  regular  meters  of  the  type  called 
"motoric  rhythms.  "The  basic  structure  of  most  of  the  movements  in  these  works  follows 
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Dinner,  Parking 

And  The  Shuttle, 
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deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the  Symphony 
sounded  better. 
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the  Baroque  ritornello  form,  in  which  a  musical  phrase  (or  several  phrases)  provides 
all  of  the  fundmental  material  for  the  discourse  of  a  single  movement,  with  occasional 
returns  to  its  original  form,  though  usually  in  a  different  key.  Hindemith's  use  of  non- 
functional harmony  is  still  rather  freewheeling,  but  it  is  not  far  from  the  more  con- 
strained and  controlled  harmonic  approach  that  he  developed  in  his  middle  years, 
particularly  as  he  became  aware  of  the  growing  trend  in  some  circles  toward  atonality, 
which  he  always  rejected. 

The  violin  concerto  that  is  Kammermusik  No.  4  calls  for  an  astonishing  ensemble: 
two  piccolos,  but  no  normal  flutes;  three  clarinets  of  different  ranges,  but  no  oboes; 
two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon;  aside  from  one  cornet,  only  low  brass  (a  trombone 
and  bass  tuba);  strings  without  violins;  and  four  drums,  of  which  the  composer  writes 
in  the  score,  "What  is  intended  are  small  rings  covered  on  one  side — like  tambourines 
without  jingles — such  as  have  been  in  use  until  now  only  in  jazz  bands.  They  should 
be  struck  with  felt-headed  timpani  sticks."  Unlike  most  of  the  other  Kammermusik 
concertos,  in  which  the  solo  instruments  joins  as  first  among  equals,  here  the  violin 
more  often  than  not  soars  above  in  its  own  independent  course. 

The  first  movement,  Signal,  is  strikingly  anti-romantic:  over  a  slow-moving  bass 
line,  a  series  of  fanfare  gestures  are  played  by  the  various  parts  of  the  ensemble  in 
family  groupings — but  without  letting  the  soloist  sound  a  single  note!  This  lengthy 
introductory  passage  ends  on  the  downbeat  of  the  second  movement  ("Very  lively"), 
which  signals  the  entrance  of  the  solo  violin  in  a  vigorous,  churning  run  of  sixteenth- 
notes  with  frequent  double-stops.  Gradually  the  woodwind  instruments  join  in  with 
their  own  independent  material,  building  to  a  climax  that  collapses  onto  a  string  tre- 
molo to  let  the  solo  violin  assert  its  prerogatives  once  again. 

The  third  movement,  "Night  Piece,"  begins  in  dark  woodwind  and  string  colors,  out 
of  which  the  solo  violin  rises  from  the  depths  and  soars  into  a  tranquil  and  expressive 
song.  A  slower  middle  section  pits  detached  woodwind  splashes  against  the  solo  violin, 
later  joined  in  dialogue  by  a  solo  cello.  At  the  return  to  the  original  tempo,  the  violin 
sings  its  ornately  decorated  melody  against  a  simpler  version  in  the  bass  clarinet. 

Although  the  work  is  divided  into  five  movements,  the  last  two  are  directly  linked 
and  function  as  a  finale.  The  cornet  introduces  a  vigorous  ritornello  generating  the 
lively  eighth-note  motion.  The  soloist  has  two  striking  interludes  with  the  drums,  the 
second  of  these  leading  directly  into  the  fifth  movement  ("As  fast  as  possible"),  which 
becomes  a  kind  of  stretto  to  the  finale  (with  a  momentary  hint  of  waltzing)  that  hurtles 
to  a  brilliant  close,  which  the  composer  has  marked,  "If  possible,  still  faster"! 

— S.L. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Serenade  No.  6  in  D,  K.239,  Serenata  notturna 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart, 
who  began  calling  himself  Wolf  gang  Amadeo  about 
1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27,  1756,  and  died  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  on  December  5,  1791.  He  composed 
the  Serenata  notturna  in  January  1776;  the  date 
and  location  of  its  first  performance  are  not  known. 
Vincent  d'Indy  led  the  first  BSO  performances  in 
December  1921 ;  other  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ances have  been  led  by  Charles  Munch,  Bernard 
Haitink,  Sir  Colin  Davis  (the  most  recent  subscrip- 
tion performances ,  in  April  1981),  Christoph  Eschen- 
bach,  and  Andre  Previn  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance,  in  August  1990).  The  score  calls  for  a 
solo  ensemble  of  two  violins,  viola,  and  double  bass, 
and  a  larger  ensemble  of  timpani  and  strings. 

A  large  part  of  Mozart's  musical  output — especially  during  the  years  before  he  went 
to  Vienna  for  good — consisted  of  what  we  would  call  background  music,  compositions 
written  for  a  party  given  by  some  socially  prominent  Salzburger,  to  be  played  perhaps 
during  dinner  to  the  inevitable  non-musical  accompaniment  of  conversation  and  the 
clatter  of  silverware  and  crockery.  The  lucky  patrons  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a 
genius  providing  the  music  for  their  party  (whether  they  appreciated  this  fact  or  not) 
usually  remain  unidentified.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Serenata  notturna.  The  title  of 
the  piece,  "nocturnal  serenade,"  suggests  that  it  was  intended  for  an  outdoor  perform- 
ance on  a  summer's  evening  under  the  windows  of  a  beloved,  or  of  a  distinguished 
personage  being  granted  a  special  musical  homage.  But  from  Mozart's  own  dated  manu- 
script, we  know  that  he  composed  it  in  the  month  of  January,  when  alfresco  musical 
activity  would  have  been  out  of  the  question.  It  seems,  then,  that  Mozart  was  instead 
recalling  the  fresh  night  air  of  summer  in  the  deep  mid-winter,  and  not  for  the  first  or 
last  time. 

As  with  so  many  eighteenth-century  serenades,  the  first  movement  is  a  march, 
theoretically  designed  to  allow  the  musicians  to  enter  and,  if  played  again  at  the  end, 
to  exit.  (Of  course,  string  players — especially  cellists  and  bassists — are  not  likely  to 
march  while  playing,  but  the  tradition  grew  up  at  a  time  when  most  serenades  were  for 
wind  ensembles.)  The  playing  off  of  solo  quartet  against  the  larger  string  ensemble 
punctuated  by  timpani  lends  a  concerto  grosso  quality  to  the  piece,  and  the  occasional 
pizzicatos  in  the  larger  string  group  suggest  guitars  and  other  plucked  strings  that 
would  often  be  part  of  a  real  serenade.  The  minuet  has  a  Gallic  grace,  varied  by  the 
use  of  the  solo  ensemble  alone  for  the  Trio.  The  closing  rondo  is  the  largest  movement 
of  this  short,  delightful  work.  One  of  the  episodes  comes  as  quite  a  surprise,  with  a 
sudden  shift  to  a  3/4  Adagio  for  a  stately  dance-like  passage  presented  by  the  solo 
quartet,  soon  followed  by  a  2/4  Allegro  in  the  full  ensemble.  Both  of  the  tunes  pre- 
sented here  are  interpolations,  apparently  melodies  well-known  to  Mozart's  audience 
but  forgotten  today.  They  are  included  as  a  kind  of  joke,  but  even  though  we  have  lost 
the  key  to  understanding  its  point,  we  can't  complain,  since  the  rondo  theme  recurs 
and  concludes  with  the  greatest  charm  and  good  humor. 

— S.L. 
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Stanley  Sadies  fine  Mozart  article  in  The  New  Grove  has  been  published  separately  bv 
Norton  (available  in  paperback!.  Alired  Einstein's  classic  Mozart:  The  Man.  The  Music 
is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paperback!.  Wolfgang  Hildesheimers  Mozart  (Vintage 
paperback!  is  a  frustrating  read,  built  up  out  of  many  short  sections  dealing  primarily 
with  Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius.  In  many  respects  the  most  informa- 
tive biography  of  Mozart — though  it  covers  only  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life — is  \olkmar 
Braunbehrens*  Mozart  in  \  ienna.  1781-1791  (Harper  Perennial  paperback),  which 
convincingly  lays  to  rest  many  myths  about  the  composer  while  sketching  the  milieu  in 
which  he  worked  far  more  effectively  than  previous  writers.  Published  last  year  in 
anticipation  of  the  many  commemorations  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  composers 
death.  The  Mozart  Compendium:  A  Guide  to  Mozart's  Life  and  Music,  edited  by  H.C. 
Robbins  Landon  (Schirmer  Books  t.  is  a  first-rate  single-volume  reference  work  for  the 
Mozart  lover,  filled  with  an  extraordinary  range  of  information,  including  things  you 
never  thought lo  look  up.  but  which  you'll  be  delighted  to  know.  A  roster  of  specialists 
writes  about  the  historical  background  of  Mozart's  life,  the  musical  world  in  which 
Mozart  lived,  his  social  milieu  and  personality,  his  opinions  on  everything  from  reli- 
gion and  reading  matter  to  sex  and  other  composers.  In  addition,  there  are  entries  for 
all  of  Mozart's  works  with  basic  information  regarding  their  composition,  performance, 
publication,  location  of  manuscripts,  and  special  features  (such  as  nicknames  or  bor- 
rowed tunes!.  Finally,  a  discussion  of  the  reception  of  Mozart's  music,  performance 
practices,  mvths  and  legends  about  Mozart.  Mozart  in  literature,  and  an  evaluation  of 
the  biographies,  analytical  studies,  and  editions  of  Mozart's  music  caps  a  remarkable 
book:  detailed  and  scholarly  for  the  specialist,  wide-ranging,  yet  accessible  for  the 
general  music-lover.  The  most  thorough  and  extended  discussion  of  Mozart's  sym- 
phonies is  Neal  Zaslaw's  Mozart's  Symphonies  (Oxford!,  which  assembles  just  about 
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evervthing  known  about  each  piece:  its  compositional  history,  performances  in 
Mozart's  day,  and  analytical  commentary.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  Mozart  symphonies 
by  Jens  Peter  Larsen  in  The  Mozart  Companion,  edited  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  H.C. 
Robbins  Landon  (Norton  paperback).  Mozart's  works  in  the  lighter  forms  of  serenade 
and  divertimento  often  get  short  shrift  in  studies  of  his  music,  but  Erik  Smith  has 
written  a  fine  brief  introduction  to  the  whole  group  of  works  for  the  BBC  Music  Guides 
as  Mozart  Serenades,  Divertimenti  and  Dances. 

Mozart's  svmphonies  are  available  individually  or  in  large  sets  ( and  with  your  choice 
of  "original  instrument"  ensembles  or  modern  orchestras  I.  The  most  interesting  set  for 
modern  instruments  is  that  by  Charles  Mackerras  with  the  Prague  Chamber  Orchestra 
(Telarc:  the  disc  containing  Symphony  No.  30  is  coupled  with  symphonies  24.  26,  and 
27).  Neville  Marriner's  readings  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  clean 
and  stvlish,  but  a  bit  sterile,  can  be  had  in  two  halves,  comprising  early  and  late  sym- 
phonies, respectively  (Philips).  Jeffrey  Tate's  version  with  the  English  Chamber  Or- 
chestra is  on  a  disc  with  symphonies  26.  28.  and  29  (Angel).  Christopher  Hogwoods 
series  of  recordings  with  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  did  more  than  any  other  single 
thing  to  spark  the  "historically  informed  performances"  movement:  his  reading  of 
Symphonv  No.  30  can  be  found  in  volume  4  of  the  series,  a  three-disc  set  comprising 
symphonies  written  in  Leipzig  from  1773  to  1775  lOiseau-Lyrel. 

Among  the  many  recordings  of  Mozart's  Serenata  nottuma.  Charles  Mackerras" 
reading  with  the  Prague  Chamber  Orchestra  is  nicely  atmospheric  (Telarc,  coupled 
with  Serenade  No.  7 1.  Neville  Marriner  has  twice  recorded  the  work  with  the  Academy 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  with  different  companion  pieces  (on  Philips  with  the 
Serenade  in  D,  K.203[189b],  and  on  Angel  with  Eine  kleine  \achtmusik  and  three 
Divertimenti.  K.136-138i.  The  conductorless  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra  provides 
an  elegant  version  iDG.  with  Divertimenti  11  and  14 1. 

Ian  Kemp's  article  on  Hindemith  in  The  New  Grove  is  an  excellent  brief  introduc- 
tion; it  has  been  reprinted  in  paperback  along  with  the  articles  on  Bartok  and 
Stravinsky  in  The  .\eu  Grove  Modern  Masters  (Norton).  Kemp  has  also  written  a  superb 
short  analytical  study  entitled  Hindemith  in  the  Oxford  Studies  of  Composers  series 
(Oxford  paperback).  Geoffrey  Skeltons  Paul  Hindemith:  The  Man  Behind  the  Music 
(Crescendo i  is  a  useful  biography,  though,  as  the  subtitle  indicates,  it  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  life  with  virtually  no  consideration  of  the  works.  The  most  extensive  discus- 
sion of  Hindemith  the  creative  artist  is  to  be  found  in  David  Neumever's  The  Music 
of  Paul  Hindemith  i\alel.  Specialized  studies  appear  in  the  Hindemith- J ahrbuch 
i Hindemith  }earbook\.  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Paul-Hindemith-Institute 
in  Frankfurt  am  Main.  Two  significant  articles  in  the  present  context  (both  in  German  I 
deal  with  the  Kammermusik  works  in  general  (by  Dieter  Rexroth.  in  volume  6i  and 
specifically  with  Kammermusik  No.  4  (by  Giinther  Metz.  in  volume  16).  All  seven  of 
the  Kammermusik  works  were  recorded  in  a  single  boxed  LP  set  by  a  group  of  Dutch 
musicians  (with  Jaap  Schroder  as  the  soloist  in  the  violin  concerto)  on  Telefunken  in 
the  late  1960s,  but  these  are  not  currently  available.  Nor  is  a  more  recent  Harmonia 
Mundi  LP  set  from  the  late  "70s.  with  the  Ensemble  13  of  Baden-Baden.  Riccardo 
Chailly  has  recently  recorded  all  seven  Kammermusik  with  the  Roval  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  of  Amsterdam,  but  that  set  is  not  yet  available  in  the  United  States  (Decca. 
two  discs).  The  current  catalogue  reports  no  recordings  of  either  Kammermusik  No.  1 
or  Kammermusik  No.  4. 

— S.L. 
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A  Member  of  Fleet  Financial  Group 
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Philanthropy  is  an  American  tradition.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  process  of  charitable  giving  has  become  too 
time  consuming  and  too  complex.  fortunately,  fidelity 
Investments  has  a  common  sense  solution. 


Mil 


It  simplifies  the  process  while  enhancing  the  value  of 
your  contributions.  it  provides  both  immediate  tax 
benefits  and  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  recommend  gifts 
to  qualified  non-profits  at  your  convenience. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund  also  eliminates  the  legal  and 
accounting  hassles,  distribution  requirements  and 
investment  management  responsibilities  typically 
associated  with  foundations  and  other  giving  plans. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund.   New  from   Fidelity.  A  common 

SENSE  SOLUTION  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  AND  CORPORATIONS.  IT  WILL 
SIMPLY   REVOLUTIONIZE  THE  WAY  YOU   GIVE. 

FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS,  PLEASE  CALL  A  CHARITABLE  GIFT  FUND 
REPRESENTATIVE  AT  1  -800-544-0275,  EXT.  26.  OR,  FAX  YOUR 
INQUIRY  TO   (617)   248-1  851  . 
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STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 

one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the 
largest  money  managers  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid,  our 
investment  performance  superior  and 
our  commitment  to  quality  unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  finan- 
cial and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  at  (617)  654-3227. 

^State  Street 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
the  kind  of  investment  advice  usually 
reserved  only  for  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Of  course,  over  the  years  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110. 

(617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Manchester,  Hartford,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Luxembourg,  Cayman  Islands,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Wellington,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1992. 


Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen. 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication  aren't  all  it 
takes  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist.  Success 
often  requires  the  help  of  someone  who  listens  to 
your  needs  and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs.  It's  some- 
thing we  feel  very  strongly  about  at  Shawmut. 
And  it's  what  makes  our  know-how  all  the 
more  valuable. 


KNOW-HOWTHAT  PAYS  OFF.5 


Shawmut 


A  Shawmut  National  Company 


Member  FD1C 


Marek  Janowski 

German  conductor  Marek  Janowski  has  returned  frequently  to  lead  the 
BSO  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood  since  his  Boston  Symphony 
debut  in  February  1989.  Mr.  Janowski  studied  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
From  1973  to  1979  he  was  music  director  of  both  the  Freiburg  and 
Dortmund  opera  companies.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  regular  guest  at 
the  leading  opera  houses  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Hamburg, 
Cologne,  and  Munich.  In  the  United  States  he  has  conducted  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Opera.  In  the  concert  hall  he  has  worked  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Munich  Philharmonic,  the  Bavarian  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Symphony,  the  Philhar- 
monia,  the  BBC  Symphony,  and  on  several  occasions  with  the  NHK  Symphony  in  Tokyo.  From 
1986  to  1990  he  was  music  director  of  the  Gurzenich  Orchestra  of  Cologne.  In  1984  he  was 
appointed  music  director  of  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France.  Mr.  Janowski's 
recent  engagements  have  included  Wagner's  Ring  and  Strauss's  Elektra  at  the  Munich  Opera 
and  a  Ring  cycle  in  Paris  with  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique.  Future  engagements  include 
Wagner's  Ring  and  Parsifal  in  Munich,  and  appearances  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  of  Leipzig,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 
He  will  also  return  to  Japan,  for  concerts  with  his  own  Orchestre  Philharmonique  and  then  with 
the  NHK  Symphony.  Mr.  Janowitz  has  been  acclaimed  for  his  recording  of  Wagner's  Ring  with 
the  Dresden  Staatskapelle  on  Ariola-Eurodisc.  Other  releases  include  Weber's  Euryanthe  and 
Strauss's  Die  schweigsame  Frau  on  EMI  and  Penderecki's  The  Devils  of  Loudon  on  Philips.  He 
has  recently  recorded  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  symphonies  of  Bruckner  for  Virgin  Classics  with  the 
Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France. 


mm. 


For  Information  Call 
(617)  262-3900 


A  Gracious  Alternative  to  Nursing  Home  Care 

*  Assistance  with  *  Superb  dining 

bathing,  dressing ...       •  Health  &  Wellness  program 

*  Private,  elegant  *  Short  &  Long  term  rental 
1  &  2  room  suites  options  available. 

Dignified  Retirement  Living  tiiT 

Equal  Housing 
Opportunity 


314  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston  MA  02115 
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Overlooking  Bostons 
Jamaicaway  historic 
Goddard  House  offers  a  broad 
range  of  nursing  and  rehabili- 
tative services  for  elderly  men 
and  women.  Private  rooms 
and  gracious  public  spaces 
create  an  atmosphere  of  indi- 
viduality and  privacy  as  well  as 
fellowship  and  community 
For  information,  call  522-3080. 


Boston's  #1  choice 

for  classical  music 

24  hours  a  day. 


Before  the  Show, 
after  the  Symphony  or 
in  between  the  Pops, 

Great  Tempura,  Yakitori  and  Japanese  Noodles. 
267  Huntington  Avenue,  Telephone:  859-8669 


GOEMON 


APANESE  NOODLE  RESTAURANT 
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Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Born  in  1958  in  Siberia,  Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar  is  associate  concert- 
master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Ms.  Smirnova-Sajfar  began  playing  the  violin  at 
six  and  graduated  in  1981  from  the  Tchaikovsky  Conservatory  in  Mos- 
cow, where  she  studied  with  Eugenia  Chugaeva.  Upon  completing  her 
studies  she  moved  to  Zagreb,  where  she  soon  became  concertmaster  of 
the  Zagreb  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  youngest  concertmaster  in  the 
history  of  that  ensemble.  While  in  Zagreb,  Ms.  Smirnova-Sajfar  won 
acclaim  for  her  numerous  solo  recitals  and  solo  appearances  with  the 
Zagreb  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  Slovene  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
the  Zagreb  Soloists,  and  the  Dubrovnik  City  Orchestra,  among  others.  She  has  also  appeared 
with  orchestras  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  has  concertized  in  Czechoslovakia,  West  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Great  Britain.  A  Bronze  Medalist  in  the  1985  Queen  Elisabeth  Competition  in 
Brussels,  Ms.  Smirnova-Sajfar  has  performed  regularly  at  the  Dubrovnik  Summer  Festival  and 
is  a  laureate  of  the  annual  award  of  the  Croatian  Musicians  Association  for  1988,  "Milka 
Trnina."  In  November  1986  she  made  her  acclaimed  American  recital  debut  at  Jordan  Hall 
with  a  benefit  performance  for  Project  STEP  (String  Training  and  Educational  Program  for 
Minority  Students).  She  has  performed  regularly  as  concerto  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  and  many  New  England  orchestras,  as  well  as  in  California  and  North  Carolina.  In 
November  1989  she  made  her  first  BSO  appearances  as  a  concerto  soloist  during  the  orchestra's 
subscription  season.  Ms.  Smirnova-Sajfar  has  recorded  for  Jugoton  and  has  been  a  lecturer  at 
the  Music  Academy  in  Zagreb.  She  now  makes  her  home  in  Newton  with  her  husband  Miljenko 
Sajfar,  who  was  principal  cellist  of  the  Zagreb  Philharmonic,  and  their  son.  This  past  September, 
in  Zagreb,  Ms.  Smirnova-Sajfar  recorded  Bach's  complete  unaccompanied  solo  violin  works  for 
Croatia  Records.  She  also  opened  the  Zagreb  Philharmonic  season  as  soloist  in  Beethoven's 
Violin  Concerto. 


Performing  to  the  Highest  Standards. 

For  over  30  years,  the  Solotnont  family  has  provided  the  finest 

care  and  service  to  its  nursing  home  residents.  Few  others 

can  match  this  performance. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  facilities  in  Massachusetts. 
Coolidge  House  Nursing  Home,  Brookline  •  Palm  Manor  Nursing  Home, 

Chelmsford  •  Heritage  Nursing  Care  Center,  Lowell  •  Willow  Manor 

Retirement  and  Nursing  Home,  Lowell  •  Prescott  House  Nursing  Home, 

North  Andover  •  Sutton  Hill  Nursing  and  Retirement  Center,  North  Andover 

•  Reservoir  Nursing  Home,  Waltham. 

Managed  by  A  ID  IS  Management,  Inc.  -  508-689-3422 
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Music  Director    /f,| 


BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Neil  Curran 

John  F.  McKinnon 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Pure  ell 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Ly brand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 


Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services,  Inc./ 
Creative  Gourmet 
Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Michael  E.  Daniels 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
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1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

McKinsey  &  Company 
David  G.  Fabini 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Wlliam  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 

WCRB-102.5FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 


PERFORMANCE 

SEATING 

AVAILABLE. 


Presenting  the  first  truly  ergonomic  executive  chair 

featuring  unlimited  adjustability  for  proper  support 

in  all  types  of  work.  Call  for  a  free  brochure 

or  stop  by  for  a  demonstration. 


BACKCARE  BA 


Lux  Steel  Exec. 

with  lumbar 

support  and 

adjustable 

back. 


1 299  Highland  Avenue  •  Needham,  MA  021 92  •  (61 7)  455-91 01 

We're  1 V,  mi.  off  Rte.  1 28,  exit  1 9B  (Highland  Ave.)  Open  10-6,  Mon„ Tues.,  Wed.,  Fri.  and  Sat.,  10-7  Thurs.  Closed  Sun. 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  business  leaders 
for  their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  1992  fiscal  year.  Business 
Honor  Roll  donors  are  recognized  for  their  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more  in  bold 
capital  letters.  Companies  listed  in  capital  letters  indicate  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An 
asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  F.  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYRRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising /Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W  Smith 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

Galerie  Mourlot 
Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

Automotive 

LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*  Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
Richard  F.  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building  /Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*  Walsh  Brothers 

James  H.  Walsh  III 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 

William  D.  Green 


ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 

Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 
Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

*  Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 
Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  TL.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
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*ODonnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical  /  Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

*MobilOil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
JoanT  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 

LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 


Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  E  O'Brien 

*  Barclays  Business  Credit 
Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W  Collins 
Herbert  F  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 


*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 
Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  F  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W.  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W.  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
William  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 
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*Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 

Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.  P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IRM  CORPORATION 

Michael  E.  Daniels 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 


SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 
William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*  Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
William  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Shea 

*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
Wdliam  J.  Tvenstrup 


*Hanover  New  England 
J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

* Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  F  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Eraser 

HALE  &  DORR 
Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

McDermott,  Will  &  Emery 
Harvey  W  Freishtat 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  PC. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 
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Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 


Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
Wdliam  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Inc. 
Joseph  W  Tiberio 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

Wdliam  F.  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W.  Coz 

*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 


GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
DeanT  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 
Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  F.  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

*Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.E  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 

Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 

Printing/Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. , 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 


*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*Lehigh  Press  Company 
John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
Claude  Monette 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W.  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 

Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  F.  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 

*  Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 
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COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Sehwarz 

*J.  Bildner&  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 

Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 


BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD 
John  Larkin  Thompson 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Cambridge  Reports/Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  Atwood  Ives 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 


Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 

*Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel /Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  F.  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 
Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 

Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 
Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Arthur  Phipps 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYTVEX  CORPORATION 

Wdliam  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  . . 

Thursday,  November  12,  at  8 
Friday,  November  13,  at  2 
Saturday,  November  14,  at  8 
Tuesday,  November  17,  at  8 

GIUSEPPE  SINOPOLI  conducting 


VERDI 
MENDELSSOHN 


Overture  to  Les  Vepres  siciliennes 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Opus  90,  Italian 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante  con  moto 
Con  moto  moderato 
Saltarello:  Presto 


INTERMISSION 


CERCHIO 


Suite  from  Act  I  of  the  opera  Krishna 
(world  premiere) 


RESPIGHI 


The  Pines  of  Rome 

The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese 
Pines  Near  a  Catacomb 
The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum 
The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m., 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 
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Enjoy  the  finest 
coffees  and  desserts 


lumytejf 


after  the  BSO  concert 

90  Exeter  Street,  Boston 

in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 

266-1979 


# 


^ 


>">  •v 
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Bonnie  Rapier  Robinson  (617)  585-5236 


All  our  services  are  free 
-  no  strings  attached. 

We  perform  a  veritable  symphony  of  travel 

arrangements...  at  no 

extra  charge  to  you. 

Travel  is  our  forte;  J  "V 

Garber  is  our  name. 

Give  us  a  call- 

734-2100 

and  we'll  get  in  tune 

with  your  travel  needs. 


(at* ■-*  A«-^_ 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Thursday  'D' — November  12,  8-10 
Friday  'ET — November  13,  2-4 
Saturday  'B' — November  14,  8-10 
Tuesday  'B' — November  17,  8-10 

GIUSEPPE  SINOPOLI  conducting 

VERDI 


MENDELSSOHN 
CERCHIO 

RESPIGHI 


Overture  to  /  vespri 

siciliani 
Symphony  No.  4,  Italian 
Suite  from  the  opera  Krishna 

(American  premiere) 
The  Pines  of  Rome 


Thursday  W — November  19,  8-9:55 
Friday  'A' — November  20,  2-3:55 
Saturday  A'— November  21,  8-9:55 
Tuesday  'C — November  24,  8-9:55 
GRANT  LLEWELLYN  conducting 
MIRIAM  FRIED,  violin 

ELGAR  In  the  South,  Overture 

BRUCH  Violin  Concerto  No.  1 

JANACEK  Violin  Concerto, 

Pilgrimage  of  the  Soul 
SCRIABIN  Poem  of  Ecstasy 

Thursday  'C — Wednesday,  November  25,  8-9:55 
Friday  Evening — November  27,  8-9:55 
Saturday  'B' — November  28,  8-9:55 

KURT  SANDERLING  conducting 
ANTJE  WEITHAAS,  violin 
MICHAEL  SANDERLING,  cello 

BRAHMS  Double  Concerto 

SCHUBERT  Symphony  in  C,  The  Great 

Thursday,  December  10,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Evans  Mirageas  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'B' — December  10,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B' — December  11,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B' — December  12,  8-9:55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
PAMELA  FRANK,  violin 

CORELLI  Concerto  grosso  in  G  minor, 

Opus  6,  No.  8,  Christmas 
Concerto 

BERG  Chamber  Concerto  for 

piano,  violin,  and 
thirteen  winds 

MOZART  Symphony  No.  36,  Llnz 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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GOLDEN 
CARE 


Geriatric 

Home  Health  Care 

Specializing  in  Live -In  Services 

A  15  Year  Tradition 


607  Boylston  Street 

Copley  Square 
Boston,  MA  02116 

617  267-5858 


Oxxford 
Norman  Hilton 
South  w!ck 
Burberrys 
Robert  Tklbott 

The  Sox  should 
have  such  a  line  up. 


ONE  LIBERTY  SQ. 

BOSTON,  02109 

350-6070 


1412  B  Beacon  StreetrHraPhe,  Massachusetts  02146 
738-5700   •    1-800-343-8535   ♦   FAX  (617)  738-1512 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.  m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.  M.  Bradley  &  Co. ,  Inc. ,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a 
variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company 
Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition 
in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket 
service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Development  Office  at  (617) 
638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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"Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 

Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nations 
Character." 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


An  Equal  Housing  Lender 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 


SUPPER  CONCERT  I 

Saturday,  November  7,  at  6 
Tuesday,  November  10,  at  6 

HAWTHORNE  STRING  QUARTET 

RON  AN  LEFKOWITZ,  violin 
SI-JING  HUANG,  violin 
MARK  LUDWIG,  viola 
SATO  KNUDSEN,  cello 

THOMAS  MARTIN,  clarinet 


HINDEMITH 


String  Quartet  No.  3,  Opus  22 

Fugato.  Very  slow  quarter-note 
Fast  eighth-note.  Very  energetic 
Calm  quarter-note.  Always  flowing 
Moderately  quick  quarter-note 
Rondo.  Easygoing  and  with  grace 


MOZART 


Quintet  in  A  for  clarinet  and  strings,  K.581 

Allegro 

Larghetto 

Menuetto;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 

Allegretto  con  Variationi 


Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  4 


Paul  Hindemith 

String  Quartet  No.  3,  Opus  22 


Hindemith  was  a  superb  performer  on  the  violin  and  viola,  and  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience  as  a  string  quartet  player.  It  is  only  natural,  then,  that  he  should  have 
composed  string  quartets  very  early  in  his  career  (and,  eventually,  formed  a 
distinguished  ensemble  to  play  them,  when  others  declared  that  his  modern 
music — and  that  of  some  other  composer — was  "unplayable").  His  earliest  mature 
quartet,  in  F  minor,  published  as  Opus  10  in  1918  (an  earlier  work  in  C  was 
shelved),  leaned  on  classic  models  in  its  style  and  structure,  with  indications  that 
he  had  studied  Brahms  and  Reger  closely.  But  even  here  Hindemith  was  far  more 
adventurous  in  his  harmonies  and  clearly  aiming  for  new  sonorities.  The  Quartet 
No.  2,  Opus  16  (1921),  is  filled  with  overheated,  expressionistic  gestures  learned 
from  Schoenberg's  Chamber  Symphony — themes  of  wide  melodic  span,  clashes  of 
major- minor  chords,  harmonic  tensions  caused  by  appoggiaturas  that  never 
resolve  (or  do  so  too  late  to  be  heard  as  consonances),  and  chords  built  up  in 
fourths  rather  than  thirds. 

The  Third  Quartet,  Op.  22,  came  in  the  year  1922,  when  the  rapidly  developing 
Hindemith  had  put  behind  him  some  of  the  wilder  expressionistic  elements  of  his 
earlier  music  or  the  mad  eclecticisms  of  Kammermusik  No.  1,  composed  very 
shortly  before,  and  turned  to  the  cooler  neo-Baroque  sonorities  of  the  popular 
Kleine  Kammermusik  for  wind  quintet,  Op.  24,  No.  1.  Its  mastery  of  string  sonorities 
reveals  Hindemith's  control  of  the  medium,  even  as  his  language  is  moving  from 
the  heated  drive  of  an  expressionist  aesthetic  to  the  more  dispassionate  vigor  of  a 
neo-Baroque  quality.  The  opening  movement  is  a  Fugato  that  builds  to  a  central 
climax,  while  the  ostinato-filled  second  movement  shows  clearly  the  influence  of 
another  young  up-and-coming  composer,  Bela  Bartok,  in  its  use  of  ostinato  and 
exotic  Hungarian  coloration.  The  third  movement  employs  polytonal  effects  (that 
is,  music  in  two  or  more  different  keys  at  the  same  time)  to  create  clashes  of  major 
and  minor.  The  fourth  contains  cadenzas  for  the  viola  and  cello;  it  is  essentially  a 
prelude  to  the  finale,  where  the  cello  and  viola  take  off  in  a  two-part  invention  that 
invokes  the  style  of  the  past  in  modern  terms. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Quintet  in  A  for  clarinet  and  strings,  K.581 


Clarinet:  the  very  name  of  the  instrument  tells  us  that  its  earliest  proponents 
considered  it  a  "little  clarino,"  a  substitute  in  some  sense  for  the  brilliant  high 
trumpets  (clarini)  of  the  Baroque  era;  and  for  most  of  its  early  history  (extending 
through  virtually  the  entire  eighteenth  century),  players  tended  to  specialize  in 
either  the  high  or  low  end  of  the  instrument,  known  as  the  clarinet  and  chalumeau 
registers  respectively.  No  modern  instrument  owes  more  to  the  imagination  of  a 
single  composer  than  the  clarinet  does  to  Mozart,  who  wrote  for  his  friend, 
clarinetist  Anton  Stadler,  music  that  exploits  both  registers  of  the  instrument  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  it  a  real  personality.  From  the  time  he  composed  Idomeneo  in 
1 780,  clarinets  became  an  essential  and  memorable  part  of  his  opera  orchestra,  and 
they  contribute  to  the  special  color  of  Symphony  No.  39.  But  most  of  all  Mozart 
wrote  three  works  in  which  the  clarinet  is  especially  featured:  the  Kegelstatt  Trio, 
K.498,  in  1786,  the  present  quintet,  in  1789,  and  the  Clarinet  Concerto,  K.622,  not 
quite  two  months  before  his  death  in  1791. 


\r]  his  earlier  chamber  works  matching  flute  or  oboe  with  stringed  instruments,  the 
color  of  the  wcxxJwind  instrument  virtually  forced  Mozart  to  write  in  a  concertatlte 
style,  i.e.,  the  wind  instrument  (jjnpo'j'.d  to  the  strings.  But  he  had  learned  in  the  trio, 
K.498,  how  elegantly  the  clarinet  could  blend  with  a  viola  in  the  middle  of  its  range, 
and  this  evidently  suggested  a  rather  different  treatment  of  the  wind  instrument 
when  he  came  to  write  the  Clarinet  Quintet  three  years  later.  The  quintet,  which 
Mozart  himself  called  "Stadler's  Quintet,"  was  completed  on  September  29, 1  789. 
Stadler,  of  course,  played  the  first  public  performance,  on  December  22  that  year, 
with  Mozart  taking  part  on  the  viola,  the  occasion  was  a  concert  given  in  Vienna  by 
the  Society  of  Musicians  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  quintet  celebrates  that  particular  passion  for  sheerly 
beautiful  sound  that  Mozart  cultivated  in  his  last  years.   At  the  same  time  he- 
exploits  with  rare  efficacy  the  special  characteristics  of  the  clarinet,  from  its 
shimmering  arpeggios  in  the  development  section  of  the  first  movement  to  the 
large  skips  in  the  first  variation  of  the  fmale.   At  the  same  time,  although  the 
clarinet  prominently  characterizes  the  piece,  Mozart  does  not  let  it  dominate  the 
proceedings  entirely.  The  first  Trio  in  the  third  movement  is  for  strings  alone  in  a 
pure  quartet  character,  strikingly  varied  then  by  the  dialogue  between  first  violin 
and  clarinet  in  the  second  Trio.  This  work,  like  the  Clarinet  Concerto  that 
followed,  is  one  of  Mozart's  autumnal  scores,  and  it  exercised  (especially  in  the 
Larghetto  movement)  a  Strong  influence  on  a  similarly  elegiac  clarinet  quintet  by  a 
later  master — Johannes  Brahms. 

—Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


Formed  in  1986,  the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet  includes  Boston  Symphony  violinists 
Ronan  Lefkowitz  and  Si-Jing  I  luang,  BSO  violist  Mark  Ludwig,  and  BSO  cellist  Sato 
Knudsen.  The  group  has  performed  in  Europe,  South  America,  and  the  United 
States;  recent  appearances  have  included  Tanglewood,  a  second  appearance  at  the 
Ravinia  Festival,  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Caracas  during  the  BSO's  recent  tour  of 
South  America,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  Holocaust  Remembrance 
Ceremony  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  quartet  has  recorded  chamber  music  by  Gideon 
Klein  and  Viktor  Ullmann  for  Channel  Classics  Records;  at  the  request  of  Gideon 
Klein's  sister,  the  Terezin  Chamber  Music  Foundation  (a  non-profit  organization 
whose  mission  is  to  develop  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  music  written 
by  Czech  Jewish  composers  incarcerated  in  the  concentration  camp  Theresienstadt) 
featured  the  J  lawthorne  String  Quartet  in  recording  the  composer's  chamber  music. 
The  quartet's  latest  CD,  entitled  "Silenced  Voices"  and  due  this  fall,  includes  music  of 
Jewish  composers  persecuted  during  World  War  l\;  the  group  is  joined  by  BSO  flutist 
Fenwick  Smith  and  assistant  principal  bass  Lawrence  Wolfe.  The  quartet  has  also 
recorded  chamber  music  by  Arthur  Foote  and  Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor  for  the  Koch 
International  label,  with  BSO  principal  clarinet  Harold  Wright  and  pianist  Virginia 
Eskin. 


Born  in  Oxford,  England,  Ronan  Lefkowitz  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1976.  Mr.  Lefkowitz  is  a  graduate  of  Brookline  I  figh  School  and  I  larvard  College; 
among  his  teachers  were  Gerald  Gelbloom,  Max  Rostal,  Luise  Vosgerchian,  Joseph 
Silverstein,  and  Szymon  Goldberg.   In  1972  he  won  the  Gingold-Silverstein  Prize  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  now  coaches  chamber  music.  In  1986  he 
joined  the  contemporary  music  group  Collage.  That  summer  he  performed  the 


American  premiere  of  Witold  Lutoslawski's  Chain  2  for  violinist  and  chamber 
orchestra  as  part  of  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood,  leading  to 
performances  of  the  piece  in  its  Boston  Symphony  premiere  under  the  composer's 
direction  in  October  1990.  Other  recent  concert  engagements  have  included 
performances  with  Yo-Yo  Ma. 

Violinist  Si-Jing  Huang  joined  the  BSO  at  the  beginning  of  the  1989-90  season,  having 
graduated  from  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  in  New  York  in  May  1989.  Mr.  Huang's 
numerous  scholarships  and  awards  included  the  Lincoln  Center  Scholarship;  he  was 
also  a  winner  of  the  Young  Concert  Artists  Auditions  held  in  Hawaii.  Mr.  Huang's 
teachers  included  Glenn  Dicterow  and  Dorothy  DeLay,  as  well  as  his  father,  Da-Ying 
Huang.  A  former  member  of  the  Juilliard  Orchestra,  he  has  participated  in  the 
chamber  music  festivals  at  Aspen  and  Taos,  and  in  a  concert  tour  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Classical  String  Players. 

Originally  from  Philadelphia,  violist  Mark  Ludwig  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  fall  of  1982.  He  received  his  bachelor  of  music  degree  from  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  studied  with  Joseph  de  Pasquale 
and  Raphael  Bronstein.  His  teachers  also  included  his  father,  Irving  Ludwig,  a 
violinist  in  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ludwig  was  co-principal  violist  of  the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic.  He 
currently  teaches  privately  in  the  Boston  and  Cambridge  area,  and  he  is  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute.  Mr.  Ludwig  is  founder  and 
artistic  director  of  the  Richmond  Performance  Series,  a  chamber  music  series  in  the 
Berkshires  initiated  in  1985,  and  director  of  the  Terezin  Chamber  Music  Foundation. 

Born  in  Baltimore  in  1955,  cellist  Sato  Knudsen  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1983.  His  teachers  included  David  Soyer  at  Bowdoin  College  and 
Stephen  Geber,  Robert  Ripley,  and  Madeleine  Foley  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  He  also  attended  the  Piatigorsky  Seminar  in  Los  Angeles 
and  was  a  Fellow  for  two  summers  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Before  joining 
the  BSO  Mr.  Knudsen  was  associate  principal  cellist  of  the  San  Antonio  Symphony 
for  three  years;  prior  to  that  he  performed  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  Boston 
Opera  Company,  New  Hampshire  Symphony,  and  Worcester  Symphony  As  cellist 
with  the  Anima  Piano  Trio  he  performed  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  and  Jordan  Hall, 
throughout  New  England,  and  on  radio  stations  WQXR-FM  in  New  York  and 
WGBH-FM  in  Boston.  Since  the  1988-89  season  he  has  occupied  the  Esther  S.  and 
Joseph  M.  Shapiro  Chair  in  the  second  stand  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
cello  section. 


Thomas  Martin  became  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  assistant  principal  clarinet 
and  E-flat  clarinet  in  the  fall  of  1990,  having  joined  the  orchestra  in  the  fall  of  1984  as 
second  clarinet.  He  is  also  principal  clarinet  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Before 
joining  the  Boston  Symphony  he  was  principal  clarinet  of  the  Alabama  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Born  in  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Martin  graduated  from  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Stanley  Hasty  and  former  BSO  clarinetist 
Peter  Hadcock.  He  also  participated  in  master  classes  with  Guy  Deplus  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  Mr.  Martin  performs  frequently  as  a  recitalist  and  chamber  musician 
and  has  been  heard  on  "Morning  Pro  Musica"  on  WGBH  radio.  He  has  also  appeared 
on  the  Supper  Concerts  series  at  Symphony  Hall,  on  the  Friday  Preludes  at 
Tanglewood,  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music,  and  at  the  Gardner  Museum. 
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Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 
C.  Charles  Marran 
Hanae  Mori 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 
Mrs.  Thomas  Spurr  Morse 
Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 
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Daphne  Brooks  Prout 
Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 
W  Davies  Sohier,  Jr. 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Luise  Vosgerchian 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 


Symphony  Hall  Operations 

Robert  L.  Gleason,  Facilities  Manager 
James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager 

Cleveland  Morrison,  Stage  Manager 

Wilmoth  A.  Griffiths,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

William  D.  McDonnell,  Chief  Steward 

H.R.  Costa,  Lighting 
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Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

Molly  B.  Millman,  President 

Florence  T.  Whitney,  Exective  Vice-President 

Patricia  L.  Tambone,  Treasurer 

Arline  Ziner,  Secretary 

Susan  D.  Robinson,  Nominating  Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 

Kathryn  Bray,  Public  Relations 

Ileen  S.  Cohen,  Tanglewood Association 

Helen  A.  Doyle,  Symphony  Shop 

Elizabeth  B.  Eaton,  Hall  Services 

Joan  W.  Erhard,  Membership 

Una  Fleischmann,  Development 


Paul  S.  Green,  Resources  Development 
Kathleen  G.  Keith,  Adult  Education 
Ann  E.  Macdonald,  Youth  Activities 
Carole  G.  Siegel,  Tanglewood  Association 
Barbara  Steiner,  Fundraising 


Business  and  Professional  Leadership  Association 
Board  of  Directors 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  Chairman  Emeritus 
William  E  Connell,  President 


James  E  Cleary,  Chairman 


Members 

J.P.  Barger 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
William  L.  Boyan 
Nader  E  Darehshori 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 


Francis  A.  Doyle 
George  H.  Kidder 
William  E  Meagher 
Robert  J.  Murray 
Robert  P.  O'Block 


William  D.  Roddy 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Ray  Stata 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Celebrating  75  Years  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Records 


"Yesterday  when  I  arrived  I  was  feeling  very  pessimistic.  I  had  heard  no  satisfactory  records 
of  a  symphony  orchestra.  I  did  not  believe  they  could  be  made— but  today— I  am  very  much 
surprised.  I  am  very  pleased.  These  records  sound  like  a  symphony  orchestra." 

These  were  BSO  Music  Director  Karl  Muck's  words  on  hearing  the  first  records  made  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  75  years  ago  in  October  1917.  To  celebrate  this  important 
anniversary,  the  BSO  Archives  has  mounted  an  exhibit  of  photographs,  documents,  and  other 
memorabilia  that  chronicle  the  BSO's  recording  history. 

In  the  photograph  above,  BSO  Music  Director  Serge  Koussevitzky  listens  to  a  voice  record- 
ing made  by  the  broadcasting  crew  attached  to  the  Voice  of  America  in  August  1948.  The 
photograph  is  by  Howard  S.  Babbitt,  Jr. 
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Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

at  Jordan  Hall, 

Sunday,  November  15,  at  3  p.m. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish,  open  their  1992- 
93  series  of  three  Sunday-afternoon  concerts 
at  Jordan  Hall  at  New  England  Conservatory 
on  Sunday,  November  15,  at  3  p.m.  The 
program  includes  Britten's  Sinfonietta, 
Opus  1,  John  Harbison's  Schubert  tribute 
November  19,  1828:  Hallucination  in  Four 
Episodes  for  piano  and  string  trio,  and 
Brahms's  Quintet  in  B  minor  for  clarinet  and 
strings,  Opus  115.  Series  subscriptions  at 
$45.50,  $34,  and  $29  are  available  by  calling 
(617)  266-7575.  Single  tickets  at  $17,  $13, 
and  $11  are  available  through  Symphony- 
Charge  at  (617)  266-1200,  or  at  the  Symphony 
Hall  box  office. 


Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert 
events.  "Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet 
supper  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's 
Higginson  Hall  with  an  informative  talk  by  a 
BSO  player  or  other  distinguished  member  of 
the  music  community.  "Supper  Concerts" 
offer  a  chamber  music  performance  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by 
a  buffet  supper  served  in  Higginson  Hall. 
Doors  open  for  all  Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for 
a  la  carte  cocktails  and  conversation.  These 
events  are  offered  on  an  individual  basis, 
even  to  those  who  are  not  attending  that 
evening's  BSO  concert. 

Speakers  for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  in- 
clude BSO  violinist  Sheila  Fiekowsky  (Tues- 
day, November  24)  and  BSO  Media  and 
Production  Manager  Michelle  Leonard  Techier 
(Thursday,  December  10).  BSO  Musicologist 
&  Program  Annotator  Steven  Ledbetter  will 
continue  giving  talks  before  the  Friday-eve- 
ning concerts,  the  second  of  which  is  Nov- 
ember 27.  Publications  Coordinator  Marc 
Mandel  will  be  the  speaker  for  all  three  Sup- 
per Talks  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Tues- 
day 'B'  series,  the  first  of  which  is  February 


9,  1993.  Upcoming  Supper  Concerts  will 
feature  music  of  Janacek  and  Mendelssohn 
(Tuesday,  November  17,  and  Thursday,  Nov- 
ember 19)  and  music  of  Amram  and  Brahms 
(Wednesday,  November  25,  and  Saturday, 
November  28). 

The  suppers  are  priced  at  $23  per  person 
for  an  individual  event,  $66  for  any  three, 
$88  for  any  four,  or  $132  for  any  six.  Advance 
reservations  must  be  made  by  mail.  For  reser- 
vations the  week  of  the  Supper,  please  call 
SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200.  All 
reservations  must  be  made  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is  a  $1.00  handling 
fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  telephone.  For 
further  information,  please  call  (617)  266- 
1492,  ext.  516. 

A  Safer  Outbound 
"Symphony"  Stop 

As  a  result  of  discussions  between  the  Bos- 
ton-Fenway Program,  Inc. ,  and  the  MBTA 
about  safety  at  the  MBTA's  outbound  "Sym- 
phony" stop  (at  the  intersection  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Huntington  avenues),  the  MBTA 
has  recently  installed  a  street-level  signal 
light  with  the  words  "Train  Arriving."  Out- 
bound passengers  can  now  wait  for  the  train 
just  outside  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  en- 
trance to  Symphony  Hall  and  need  not  enter 
the  station — where  there  is  no  token  booth, 
since  outbound  passengers  board  at  no 
charge — -until  the  signal  has  alerted  them  of 
the  train's  approach. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  nineteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting 
their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the 
first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  December  4  are  "New 
Rhythms,"  an  exhibit  of  works  by  members  of 
the  Monotype  Guild  of  New  England,  a  non- 
profit organization  dedicated  to  the  art  of  the 
unique  print.  These  exhibits  are  sponsored 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers, and  a  portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the 
orchestra.  Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office 
at  (617)  638-9390,  for  further  information. 


A  warm  hug,  a  shared  book,  a  Wingate  at  Andover  afternoon. 

At  Wingate  our  daily  activities  extend  to  family  and  community, 
nurturing  both  young  and  old. 

Beyond  exceptional  rehabilitative  services  and  skilled  nursing 
care,  is  a  unique  spirit  of  sharing  and  joy. 

In  a  tranquil,  countryside  setting,  Wingate  at  Andover  blends 
beautiful  architecture,  refined  decor  and  familiar  comforts.  A 
sensitive,  supportive  environment  for  short  or  long  term  stays. 

Wingate  at  Andover.  An  exceptional  rehabilitative  and  skilled 
nursing  residence.   Come  visit  soon. 


WINGATE  AT  ANDOVER 

REHABILITATIVE  &  SKILLED  NURSING  RESIDENCE 

80  Andover  Street,  Andover,  MA  01810  •  508/470-3434 

Other  Wingate  facilities  in  Reading  and  Wilbraham 


The  Walter  Piston  Society 

Named  after  the  great  American  composer, 
the  Walter  Piston  Society  was  founded  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1989.  The 
society  was  formed  to  recognize  and  thank 
BSO  friends  who  let  the  orchestra  know  it  will 
receive  a  gift  through  their  estate  plans:  by 
will,  gift  annuity,  pooled  income  fund  partici- 
pation, charitable  trust,  or  life  insurance 
policy.  Because  they  build  the  BSO's  endow- 
ment, such  gifts  secure  a  legacy  of  beautiful 
music-making  for  the  twenty-first  century. 
The  income  from  these  invested  funds  allows 
the  BSO  to  attract  and  retain  the  highest 
caliber  of  conductors  and  musicians.  Walter 
Piston's  own  gift  by  will  specifically  supports 
the  orchestra's  music  library  and  endows  the 
principal  flute  chair. 

BSO  Trustee  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman,  chair- 
man of  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  asks  that  if 
you  have  included  a  gift  to  the  BSO  in  your 
will,  or  through  your  estate  plan,  please  let 
us  know  by  calling  Megan  Goldman,  Assis- 
tant Director,  Major  Gifts  Program,  at  the 
number  below,  and  you  will  be  included  in 
the  Walter  Piston  Society  membership.  Mem- 
bers receive  invitations  to  special  events  and 
receptions  at  the  BSO,  and,  if  desired,  have 
their  names  acknowledged  in  the  program 
book's  Walter  Piston  Society  listing.  By  Janu- 
ary 1994,  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
Walter  Piston's  birth,  the  BSO  hopes  to  honor 
a  Walter  Piston  Society  membership  that  has 
grown  to  500  friends.  For  further  information 
about  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  please  call 
Megan  Goldman  at  (617)  638-9257,  or  write 
to  Mrs.  Kalman  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Your  call  or  inquiry  will  be  handled 
confidentially. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  John  Oliver  Chorale  opens  its  1992-93 
season  on  Friday,  November  13,  at  8  p.m.  at 
Emmanuel  Church,  15  Newbury  Street, 
Boston.  The  program  includes  Stravinsky's 
Symphony  of  Psalms,  Hans  Werner  Henze's 
Concerto  for  Chorus,  Two  Pianos,  Winds,  and 
Timpani  (Musen  Siziliens),  and  Alfred 
Schnittke's  Requiem.  Single  tickets  are  $22 
and  $13.  Subscription  tickets  for  the  Chorale's 
two-concert  season  are  $39  and  $24.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  364-0068. 

Max  Hobart  conducts  the  North  Shore 
Philharmonic  on  Sunday,  November  15,  at 
7  p.m.  at  Salem  High  School  Auditorium. 


The  program  includes  Schubert's  Overture  In 
the  Italian  Style.  Haydn's  D  major  piano 
concerto  with  soloist  Sina  Maritza,  Cimarosa's 
//  maestro  di  cappella  with  baritone  Richard 
Malone,  and  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  25. 
Season  subscriptions  for  the  orchestra's  three- 
concert  series  are  available  at  $27  ($23  stu- 
dents and  seniors).  For  more  information, 
call  (617)  286-0024  or  (617)  631-6513. 

The  Richmond  Performance  Series,  Mark 
Ludwig,  artistic  director,  offers  music  for 
harp,  two  trumpets,  and  organ  on  Sunday, 
November  22,  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Richmond 
Congregational  Church.  BSO  principal  harp 
Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  BSO  trumpet  Thomas 
Rolfs,  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra 
principal  trumpet  Bruce  Hall,  and  organist 
Kevin  Galie  perform  solo  and  ensemble 
works  of  Corelli,  J.S.  Bach,  Debussy,  Pierne, 
Hindemith,  Stravinsky,  and  others.  Admis- 
sion is  $10  ($8  students  and  seniors).  For 
more  information,  call  (413)  698-2837  or 
(617)  731-0004. 


Recognize  Someone  Special: 
Name  a  BSO  Concert 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  com- 
memorate a  very  special  occasion!  For  a 
$25,000  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Annual  Fund,  you  may  name  a  BSO  concert 
as  a  tribute  to,  or  in  memory  of,  an  individual 
you  designate.  In  addition,  you  will  become  a 
Patron  of  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orches- 
tra's circle  of  its  most  generous  benefactors. 
The  benefits  of  naming  a  concert  also  include 
a  private  champagne  reception,  complimen- 
tary tickets  for  the  concert,  and  prominent 
acknowledgment  in  the  program  book,  includ- 
ing a  biographical  appreciation  about  the 
honoree.  For  further  information  about  nam- 
ing a  BSO  concert,  please  call  Constance 
B.F  Cooper,  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Annual  Fund,  at  (617)  638-9256. 


Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you 
find  yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription 
ticket,  please  make  that  ticket  available  for 
resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way 
you  help  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orches- 
tra and  at  the  same  time  make  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  might  otherwise  be 
unable  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt 
will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  con- 
tribution. 


Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture, 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today.  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 
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Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 

benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund.  „ 


Name, 


Tel. 


Address. 


State. 


Zip. 


L 


City 

Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  021  IS. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits  to 
Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations.  In  October  1991  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to 
South  America,  with  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper, 
and  Covent  Garden,  and  will  make  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  this  December.  In 
addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  Na- 
tional, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings 
appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World, 
Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and  Telarc  Labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
gon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge 
at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of 
Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, who  appointed  him  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season. 
He  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood, 
and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he 
became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

\t£&R&S£i 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 

^BOSTON\ 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

SYMPHONY  \ 
ORCHESTRA/ 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

i  wL.         Music      JjT t  j 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Uwjk/j-    Director    ^Majfe' 

Robert  L.  Beal.  and 

Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 


EnidL.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. , 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Roivland  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 

Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 


Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Principal 

Fahnestoch  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Assistant  Principal 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
^Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 

*  James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 
*Victor  Romanul 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  Jo  Anne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Mvra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piceolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 
Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 

Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A .  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 
Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  SagojfSlosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Assistant  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 


Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 


Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  Wlliam  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 
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KE     NOTE 


The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity 
-  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  B.C.)  and  was 
the  Jewish  halil,  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia 
•  After  the  renaissance,  instruments  of  this  type 
were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from 
the  soprano  to  the  bass.  The  higher  or  smaller 
instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx- 
bois"  or  "hault-bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the 
Italians  into  oboe  the  name  which  is  now  used  in 
English,  German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the 
smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  • 
Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your  insurance 
needs?  •  In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience 
and  ability  are  invaluable.  Caddell  &  Byers  has 
earned  a  most  favorable  reputation  for  providing 
special  insurance  programs  for  the  musical  com- 
munity in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  In  addition,  we 
have  built  a  close  working  relationship  with  other 
areas  of  the  arts.  •  Whatever  the  special  insurance 
protection  challenge,  Caddell  &  Byers  will  find 
the  solutions  you  need. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 


T€;nUlell    K\ 


LI  » 

<£&        INSURANCE   AGENCY,    INC. 
Successors  to  Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

SUITE  1 100,  ONE  INDUSTRIAL  AVENUE.  LOWELL,  MA  01851    (800)  445-4664 
ACTON     •     BEDFORD     •     BURLINGTON     •     LOWELL     •     NORTH  READING     •     WILMINGTON 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  November  12,  at  8 
Friday,  November  13,  at  2 
Saturday,  November  14,  at  8 
Tuesday,  November  17,  at  8 

GIUSEPPE  SINOPOLI  conducting 


VERDI 


Overture  to  Les  Vepres  siciliennes 


MENDELSSOHN 


Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Opus  90,  Italian 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante  con  moto 
Con  moto  moderato 
Saltarello:  Presto 


INTERMISSION 


CERCHIO 


Suite  from  Act  I  of  the  opera  Krishna 
(world  premiere) 


RESPIGHI 


The  Pines  of  Rome 

The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese 
Pines  Near  a  Catacomb 
The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum 
The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:55. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  5 


ARCHITECTURE  CITY  PLANNING  INTERIOR  DESIGN  DE 
SIGN  BEAUTY  DELIGHT  UTILITY  ECONOMY  FUNCTIOl 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION  RENOVATION  REHABILITATE 
qtitUTIONS   COMMERCIAL   PUBLIC  AND   PRIVAT 
ICES  CONDOMINIUMS  RESTAURANTS  BANK1 

.  xxiGH  low  rise  rowhouse  libraries  industry 

.xifTEr^T- 

.CHT"          ^nj  SCHOOLS  ELEMENTARY   SECONDARY  COLLEGE! 
.VIY"       .iIES  CLASSROOMS  GYMNASIUMS  LABORATORIES  OFFICE 
A  P       <  ALTERNATIVES  OPTIONS  FEASIBILITY  STUDIOS  SKETCHES 
PP      .MINARY  DESIGN  DESIGN  DEVELOPMENT  WORKING  DRAWINCJ 
iPF     /ICATIONS   E^  ^DING  CONTRACT  ADMINISTRATE 

CF     ^CTURAL  ST'     ^  EGYPTIAN       "EEK  ROMAN  BYZANTINE  GOTHI 
ffl      USANCE    C      oSICAL  REVIVAL  G      T1IC  REVIVAL  MODERN  PERIO 
ING  MATT    xALS  STO™  BRICK  Wi     O  CONCRETE   STEEL  STUCC 
rtNGOBF     flVES     .^EKLrx     ^FICIEN       LOW  MAINTENANCE   COST 
JDABLE  I     ^CTIC  ^AI   ~     ^  0i    RATINl      OSTS  ADAPTABLE  DURABL 
5MS     OU  NS    >TRUCi 

WAU  3  I  i    1  R    3FS  IN 


;uj 
*u 

FF 

BU  3ING  SYS 
01  S  FLOOR 
m     ITS  WATI 

^Li     TRIC  PLU 

*V\      ING  EQUIi      ^NT  ELEVATO 
FR      ORATION  Be        ^a   c">~ 


°ROG.^Ni,   xiF  TIN 
^ING  b*7"'^LERf 


IE  BEAMS  SLABS  LINTEL! 
LATION  WINDOWS  DOORS 
VENT      lTION  AIR  CONDITIONING 
?UMPS      iCEWAYS  SECURITY  SOUNE 
ESCAU     >RS  DUMBWAITERS  CHUTES 
RECEPT     iS  FIREPLACES  CONVEYORS 


<n    rrir'T  — 


III      TURE  PLANNn^  x^r£RIORDEc 

NTx      OR  BUILDINGS   INTERIOR  V 

^LA.      "   LAMINATES  METALS w     ,0D  VENEER  VARNISH   LIGHTING 

"T&i        "    TILE  CARPET  *       .BLE  TERRAZZO  ACOUSTICAL  TILES 

"TLlNv.  ^ui  FLOORS  SLATE  HARDWARE  BRONZE 

^  CAbii^jcuo  FURNTr"URE  DRAPERIES  GRAPHICS  COLORS 

TRIM  ENVIRONMENTS  CLIMATOLOGY 
TOPOGRAPHY  CONTEXT  COMPATIBLE 
LANDSCAPEARCHITECTURALPROJECT 
TEAMS  ARCHITECTS  AND  PLANNERS 
ENGINEERS  ELECTRIC  HEATING  ANE 
VENTILATING  AIR  CONDITIONING 
ACOUSTICAL  PLUMBING  LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT  HYGENISTS  FIRE  SUP 
PRESSION  SECURITY  SYSTEMS  ANE 
MORE  BUILDING  PROJECTS  OBJEC 
TIVESCLIENTASPIRATIONSNEEDSUSE 
SPACE  PROGRAM  FUNCTION  IMAGE 
OCCUPANCY  RELATIONSHIPS  FLOW 
ACCESSIBILITY  QUALITIES  BUDGETS 
CODES  ORDINANCES  AND  REGULA 
TIONS  DOCUMENTATION  PLANS 
SECTIONS  ELEVATIONS  DETAILS 
SCHEDULES  ESTIMATES  OF  COSTS 
SKETCHES  BUILDINGS  SERVE  OWNEE 
PRINCIPALS  DORIS  COLE  AU 
HAROLD  GOYETTE  AIA  AICE 
TENANT  EMPLOYEES  CUSTOMERS 
VISITORS  BUILDING  ENVIRONMENT 
INCLUDE  RURAL  SUBURBAN  VILLAGI 
URBAN  CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS 
LUMPSUM  FAST  TRACK  DESIGN  BUILE 
LONG  RANGE  PLANS  MASTER  PLA> 
FEASIBILITY  PROJECTS  DOCUMENT 
ECONOMY       FUNCTION         DELIGHT 


COLE  AND  GOYETTE 

Architects  and  Planners  Inc 

540  Franklin  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
Tel.  617-491-5662 


Giuseppe  Verdi 

Overture  to  Les  Vepres  siciliennes 


Giuseppe  Verdi  was  born  in  Roncole,  near  Bussetto, 
Italy,  on  September  9  or  10,  1813  and  died  in  Milan 
on  January  27,  1901.  He  composed  his  grand  opera 
Les  Vepres  siciliennes,  more  familiarly  known  by 
its  Italian  title  I  vespri  siciliani,  to  a  libretto  by 
Eugene  Scribe  and  Charles  Duveyrier  for  the  Paris 
Opera  during  1854  and  early  1855.  It  was  produced 
in  Paris  on  June  13,  1855.  Jorge  Mester  led  the  first 
Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the  overture  in 
October  1967.  The  only  other  BSO  performances 
were  led  by  Sherrill  Milnes  as  part  of  a  Tanglewood 
on  Parade  concert  in  August  1980,  and  by  Seiji 
Ozawa,  on  the  opening  subscription  program  of  the 
1983-84  season,  and  then  out-of-town  in  January, 
February,  and  March  1984,  followed  by  an  additional 
subscription  performance  also  that  March.  The  score  calls  for  piccolo  and  flute,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  cornets,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

The  story  of  the  "Sicilian  vespers"  was  a  favorite  one  in  Risorgimento  Italy,  strug- 
gling to  throw  off  Austrian  political  domination  and  achieve  national  unity,  since  the 
plot  dealt  with  an  earlier  uprising  against  foreign  domination:  the  French  army  that 
supported  the  Papal  cause  against  supporters  of  the  Empire.  It  was  in  Palermo  on 
Easter  Monday,  March  30,  1282,  that  crowds  of  citizens  at  a  festival  in  the  plaza  out- 
side the  church  suddenly  attacked  a  French  soldier,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
hated  occupying  power,  for  insulting  the  wife  of  a  local  tradesman.  Other  Frenchmen, 
coming  to  avenge  their  comrade,  found  themselves  surrounded  by  an  angry  crowd  of 
Sicilians  armed  with  daggers  and  swords.  Just  as  the  vesper  bells  rang,  the  group  of 
Frenchmen  was  massacred  in  the  square.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  uncoordinated 
rebellion  throughout  the  island;  it  eventually  marked  the  end  of  French  control  in 
southern  Italy. 

Such  a  plot  was  a  natural  for  a  patriotic  Italian  composer  during  the  mid-1850s, 
when  the  country  was  still  under  foreign  control.  Yet  Les  Vepres  siciliennes  has  turned 
out  to  be  among  the  least  frequently  performed  of  all  the  operas  of  Giuseppe  Verdi — 
who  is,  after  all,  among  the  most  frequently  performed  of  all  opera  composers.  What 
happened? 

The  main  problem  lies  in  the  special  tradition  into  which  it  falls — Grand  Opera. 
We  tend  to  use  the  term  loosely  to  refer  to  almost  any  operatic  performance  that  is  sung 
throughout.  Strictly  speaking  it  should  be  restricted  to  a  type  that  had  begun  in  Paris 
in  1831  with  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diable:  operas  in  five  acts,  with  a  full  ballet,  usually 
based  on  a  historical  subject,  and  mounted  with  the  utmost  lavishness.  Meyerbeer  was 
the  most  successful  composer.  For  the  next  quarter-century  only  a  handful  of  works 
proved  succesful  enough  to  pay  for  their  costs  of  production  (in  addition  to  Robert, 
Halevy's  La  Juive,  Meyerbeer's  Les  Huguenots  in  the  1830s,  Donizetti's  La  Favorite, 
and  Meyerbeer's  Le  Prophete  in  the  1840s).  There  was  at  least  one  new  work  a  year 
(rarely  more  than  one,  given  the  cost!),  and  most  of  them  had  been  spectacular  fail- 
ures. By  the  mid-1850s  tastes  were  changing.  The  most  forward-looking  composers 
were  writing  for  the  Opera-Comique,  and  Offenbach  had  started  composing  witty 
parodies  of  grand  opera  that  effectively  burst  the  balloon  of  the  Opera.  There  was, 
then,  a  definite  risk  involved  in  writing  a  grand  opera — the  form  itself  was  becoming  a 
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dinosaur,  on  the  way  to  extinction.  Yet  success  at  the  Opera  was  universally  recognized 
as  marking  the  arrival  of  a  composer  in  the  international  arena. 

Verdi  was  eager  to  achieve  such  a  triumph;  early  in  1852  he  signed  a  contract  for  a 
grand  opera.  By  this  time  he  had  enough  of  a  reputation — with  Rigoletto  especially — 
that  he  could  make  some  demands.  He  insisted  that  the  libretto  must  be  by  Eugene 
Scribe  himself,  not  one  of  his  assistants.  By  this  time.  Scribe,  one  of  the  most  famous 
playwrights  of  the  day,  had  few  tricks  up  his  sleeve  any  more.  He  came  up  with  the 
labor-saving  idea  of  rehashing  an  old  libretto,  Le  Due  d'Albe,  dealing  with  Spanish 
oppression  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  late  sixteenth  century.  Donizetti  had  actually 
begun  an  opera  on  the  text  but  never  finished  it.  The  Verdi  commission  gave  Scribe  a 
chance  to  reuse  the  material,  changing  the  setting  to  Italy  and  the  names  of  the  main 
characters.  Not  surprisingly,  the  final  plot  of  the  opera  has  little  to  do  with  the  actual 
historical  events!  Heaven  help  the  student  who  uses  Scribe's  libretto  to  help  him  under- 
stand what  happened! 

Verdi  found  the  writing  of  so  large  an  opera  a  serious  strain.  At  one  point  he  wrote  to 
a  friend,  "I  have  barely  written  four  acts  of  my  French  opera.  I  still  have  to  do  the  fifth, 
the  ballet,  and  the  instrumentation.  When  I've  finished  I  shall  be  very  happy.  An  opera 
for  the  Opera  is  enough  work  to  kill  a  bull.  Five  hours  of  music?  Hauf .  .  ."  By  the  time 


MA 


MARIA 

The  best  of  the  best... 

All  the  elements  oflapatria 

without  the  cliche  knicknacks  and  the 

pizza-pasta-pudding  routine 

Time  Travel  Guide,  1993 

The  unconventional 

menu  breaks  the  North  End  mold... 

not  just  for food,  but  ambiance  as  well. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

youd  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON    (617)  523-0077 


Valet  Parking 


Receptions 


In  Symphony  Halls  around  the  world 
music  is  the  universal  language. 

But  in  international  trade,  in  meetings 
and  conference  halls,  you'll  need 

WORDNET 

INCORPORATED 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TRANSLATION, 
TYPESETTING  AND  PRINTING 


30  NAGOG  PARK,  SUITE  200 

ACTON,  MA  01  720 

PHONE:  l-800-WORDNET 

FAX:  (508)  263-3839 


Garber  TVavel  gives  you  an 
opening  night  performance. 


We  invite  you  to  step  inside  any  one  of  our  55 

offices  and  experience  the 

talents  of  our  travel 

professionals.  They  will  ^x 

expertly  plan  your 

vacation,  giving  you  a  solo 

performance  you  wont 

soon  forget.  We  bet  you'll 

even  ask  for  an  encore! 

Call  us  at  734-21 00 


Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 
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The  Art  Of  Conversation. 


— ...— •.v.-v.-ts*;;*,,, 


''"""'...v^^i'- 


l=V* 


■it 


Pick  a  suitable  subject, 


setting,  sip  the  world's  I 


Cognac.  LXrt  De  Martell. 


Since  1715. 


'I  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


"It's  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether,  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Do' 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6732. 


THE     P  RI VATE     BANK 

BANKERS,   INVESTMENT    COUNSELLORS    AND    FIDUCIARIES 


ANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
HOSPITAL  TRUST  BANK  OF  BOSTON  CONNECTICUT,  CASCO  NORTHERN,  BANK  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA  £}  MEMBER  FDIC 
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it  was  in  rehearsal,  Verdi  was  becoming  disillusioned.  Despite  an  extensive  correspon- 
dence with  Scribe  over  the  details  of  the  libretto,  author  and  composer  were  simply  too 
different  in  their  theatrical  tastes  to  collaborate  with  much  success.  Scribe  sought 
grandeur  and  splendid  effects,  often  with  characters  who  were  cardboard  figures;  Verdi 
wanted  personal  feelings,  passions,  psychological  treatment  above  all,  something  he 
would  not  find  in  Scribe  (as,  perhaps,  he  should  have  known). 

Still,  Les  Vepres  siciliennes  was  received  with  considerable  favor,  especially  from 
French  musicians.  Adolphe  Adam  declared  that  it  had  converted  him  to  Verdi's  music, 
and  Berlioz  wrote  a  highly  enthusiastic  review: 

Without  casting  a  slur  on  the  merits  of //  trovatore  and  of  so  many  other  moving  works 
of  his,  it  must  be  agreed  that  in  the  Vepres,  the  penetrating  intensity  of  melodic 
expression,  the  sumptuous  variety,  the  judicious  sobriety  of  the  orchestration,  the 
amplitude,  the  poetic  sonority  of  his  morceaux  d'ensemble,  the  warm  colors  glowing 
everywhere  and  that  sense  of  power,  impassioned  but  slow  to  deploy  itself,  that  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  Verdi's  genius,  stamp  the  whole  work  with  a  grandeur,  a 
sovereign  majesty  more  marked  than  in  the  composer's  previous  creations. 

Strong  words!  And  surprising  to  us,  who  almost  never  have  a  chance  to  see  Verdi's  work 
on  the  stage.  And  even  in  the  rare  revivals,  we  don't  hear  the  opera  Verdi  wrote  because 
performances  are  all  too  often  in  Italian  rather  than  French,  the  language  that  Verdi 
actually  had  in  front  of  him  and  in  his  mind  as  he  conceived  this  music.  The  rhythm  of 
French  poetry — so  much  more  flexible  than  that  of  Italian  librettos — actually  affected 
Verdi's  own  melodic  treatment.  It  was  thus  indefensible  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  to 
revive  Les  Vepres  some  years  back  in  Italian.  Yet  we  shouldn't  be  surprised;  we  still 
encounter  Verdi's  next  grand  opera,  Don  Carlos,  a  much  greater  work,  almost  invari- 
ably in  Italian,  although  Verdi  composed  it  entirely  in  French. 

The  overture  to  Les  Vepres  siciliennes  is  the  last  full-scale  overture  that  Verdi  was  to 
write  (he  did  complete  an  overture  to  Aida,  but  later  withdrew  it  in  favor  of  the  prelude 
that  now  introduces  the  work).  It  is  a  grand  and  monumental  movement,  drawing  upon 
themes  from  the  opera.  There  is  not  much  point  in  identifying  the  source  of  all  of  the 
melodies  here,  but  it  is  worth  drawing  attention  to  the  tiny  rhythmic  figure  that  domi- 
nates the  slow  introduction  and  many  other  passages  in  the  overture,  two  quick  thirty- 
second  notes  leading  to  an  accented  beat:  da-da-DUM.  This  has  traditionally  been 
associated  with  the  idea  of  death,  and  in  Les  Vepres  siciliennes  Verdi  uses  it  consistently 
and  with  chilling  immediacy.  Following  the  slow  introduction,  the  Allegro  agitato  is 
based  on  music  that  accompanies  the  massacre,  though  it  is  presented  in  a  different 
meter,  so  as  to  preserve  the  effect  of  the  music  for  the  actual  uprising  until  the  scene 
when  it  is  before  our  eyes.  A  warm  phrase  growing  naturally  into  an  extended  melody 
serves  as  the  "second  theme"  of  this  movement.  A  long  crescendo,  from  Rossini's  day 
the  typical  way  of  building  excitement,  leads  to  a  melody  of  calm  anguish  in  the  high 
strings,  punctuated  by  reminders  of  death.  From  this  point,  Verdi  rounds  out  the  move- 
ment with  music  we  have  already  heard,  now  more  fully  scored  and  building  to  a  faster 
coda  designed  to  get  the  pulse  pounding  and  to  build  the  listener's  enthusiasm  for  the 
actual  start  of  the  opera. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Felix  Mendelssohn- Bartholdy 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Opus  90,  Italian 


Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Ham- 
burg on  February  3,  1809,  and  died  in  Leipzig  on 
November  4,  1847.  Bartholdy  was  the  name  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Jakob,  who  had  changed  his  own 
name  from  Salomon  and  taken  Bartholdy  from  the 
previous  owner  of  a  piece  of  real  estate  he  bought  in 
Berlin.  It  was  he  who  most  persistently  urged  the 
family's  conversion  to  Lutheranism;  the  name  Barth- 
oldy was  added  to  Mendelssohn — to  distinguish  the 
Protestant  Mendelssohns  from  the  Jewish  ones — 
when  Felix's  father  actually  took  that  step  in  1822, 
the  children  having  been  baptized  as  early  as  1816. 
Mendelssohn  began  composing  the  Italian  Sym- 
phony while  in  Rome  in  the  late  winter  and  spring  of 
1831 ;  he  sketched  it  out  rapidly  but  never  allowed 
publication  in  his  lifetime.  Although  the  "official"  date  of  completion  is  March  13,  1833, 
Mendelssohn  kept  saying  he  intended  to  rework  it  again  before  allowing  it  out  of  his 
hands  permanently.  Its  first  performance  took  place  in  London  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  on  May  13,  1833.  Carl  Bergmann  and  the  Germania  Musical 
Society  gave  the  first  American  performance  of  Mendelssohns  Italian  Symphony  at  the 
Melodeon  in  Boston  on  November  1,  1851.  Wilhelm  Gericke  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
performances  in  October  1884,  later  BSO  performances  being  led  by  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard 
Burgin,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Charles  Munch,  William  Steinberg,  Jean  Martinon,  Colin 
Davis,  Neville  Marriner,  Joseph  Silverstein,  Adam  Fischer,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Carl  St.  Clair, 
Roger  Norrington  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances ,  in  March  1990),  and  John 
Nelson  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance ,  in  July  1991).  The  symphony  is  scored 
for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

As  the  scion  of  a  well-off  middle-class  German  family,  Felix  Mendelssohn  undertook 
the  Grand  Tour  to  the  centers  of  classical  culture  in  Italy;  his  tour  was  somewhat  grand- 
er than  most,  extending  from  early  May  1830  to  late  June  1832  and  including  months- 
long  stops  in  Rome,  Paris,  and  London  (he  had  already  spent  some  eight  months  in  the 
British  isles  in  1829).  He  was  a  great  letter  writer,  and  his  travel  impressions  have 
been  preserved  in  a  voluminous  correspondence  published  (in  bowdlerized  form — a 
new  authentic  edition  is  much  needed)  by  his  younger  brother  Paul  and  his  eldest  son 
Carl  after  Felix's  death.  His  account  of  travel  experiences,  sightseeing,  and  visits 
(including  a  stop  in  Weimar  for  a  visit  with  the  elderly  Goethe;  how  many  twenty-one- 
year-old  tourists  could  have  done  that?)  is  a  delightful  one,  with  reports  here  and  there 
of  musical  plans. 

From  Rome  on  December  20,  1830,  Felix  wrote  to  his  family,  "The  Hebrides  is  com- 
pleted at  last,  and  a  strange  production  it  is."  After  mentioning  a  few  small  vocal 
pieces  he  was  working  on,  he  added,  "After  the  new  year  I  intend  to  resume  instrumen- 
tal music,  and  to  write  several  things  for  the  priano,  and  probably  a  symphony  of  some 
kind,  for  two  have  been  haunting  my  brain."  The  two  symphonies  in  question  were  the 
ones  we  know  as  the  Scotch  (or,  better,  Scottish)  and  Italian  symphonies,  numbered 
three  and  four  in  the  traditional  conception  of  Mendelssohn's  symphonic  output.  The 
first  of  these,  like  the  Hebrides  Overture,  was  a  reaction  to  his  visit  to  Scotland  the  year 
before,  while  the  Italian  Symphony  grew  out  of  his  new  experiences  in  Rome  and, 
later,  Naples. 
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Just  after  Christmas  Felix  complained  of  absolutely  miserable  rainy  weather  which, 
no  doubt,  made  it  easier  for  him  to  settle  down  to  composition  instead  of  running  off  to 
visit  the  villa  and  gardens  at  Tivoli  or  some  other  sightseeing  wonder.  And  though  the 
weather  became  springlike  by  mid-January,  he  was  able  to  write  on  the  17th  that  he 
had  nearly  completed  some  small  works,  adding  "the  two  symphonies  also  begin  to 
assume  a  more  definite  form,  and  I  particularly  wish  to  finish  them  here."  Surely  it 
seems  unlikely  for  a  composer  to  work  on  avowedly  Scottish  and  Italian  symphonies 
(the  names  come  from  Mendelssohn  himself)  at  the  same  time,  but  that  is  precisely 
what  happened.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  two  symphonies  are,  in  a  sense,  tonal  shadows 
of  one  another:  the  Scottish  is  fundamentally  in  A  minor  but  ends  in  the  major,  while 
the  Italian  is  in  A  major  but  ends  in  the  minor.  He  remained  in  Rome  through  Easter 
in  order  to  experience  the  full  effect  of  the  traditional  liturgical  music  of  the  Papal 
choir,  the  only  complaint  being  that  the  beautiful  weather  drove  away  the  "misty  Scot- 
tish mood,"  so  he  chose  to  set  aside  that  symphony  for  the  time  being.  We  may  pre- 
sume that  his  "Italian"  mood  responded  to  all  the  stimuli,  however,  for  when  he 
reached  Naples  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Rebecca  that  his  cantata  Die  erste  Walpurgisnacht 
(a  setting  of  a  Goethe  poem,  which  he  had  worked  on  most  of  the  winter)  should  be 
completed  in  a  few  days  if  the  bad  weather  held,  adding,  "If  I  continue  in  my  present 
mood,  I  shall  finish  my  Italian  symphony  also  in  Italy,  in  which  case  I  shall  have  a 
famous  store  to  bring  home  with  me,  the  fruits  of  this  winter." 

Since  the  Italian  Symphony  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  perfect 
works,  Mendelssohn's  uncertainty  about  letting  it  out  of  his  hands  and  his  constantly 
feeling  the  need  to  revise  it  are  hard  to  credit  today,  but  whatever  faults — real  or  im- 
agined— the  composer  found  in  the  score  resulted  in  its  appearance  only  after  his 
premature  death.  Then,  over  a  brief  period  of  about  five  years,  many  scores  previously 
withheld  by  the  composer  were  at  last  published  (although  a  great  deal  of  his  work  was 
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not  printed  even  then,  so  aware  were  his  executors  of  his  careful,  even  finicky  attitude 
toward  scores  that  might  be  less  than  perfectly  finished).  The  last  work  brought  out  in 
the  composer's  lifetime  was  a  set  of  Christmas  piano  pieces  published  as  Opus  72;  any 
number  after  that  was  added  posthumously,  with  no  regard  for  the  chronological  order 
of  composition.  The  "Opus  90"  of  the  Italian  Symphony  gives  a  misleadingly  false 
impression  of  its  being  a  late  work,  whereas  it  is  actually,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  early  orchestral  scores  of  this  incredibly  precocious  artist. 

The  richly  assured  orchestration  makes  its  mark  in  the  opening  measures  with  a 
background  of  repeated  chords  in  the  woodwinds  over  which  the  violins  sing  their 
enthusiastic,  soaring  theme.  The  sonority  of  the  first  measure  alone  is  enough  to  iden- 
tify this  score  out  of  the  entire  symphonic  repertory.  The  racing  activity  never  stops  or 
slows,  even  when  the  strings  become  the  lightest  staccato  whisper  to  bring  in  the 
clarinets  and  bassoons  with  the  secondary  theme.  But  shortly  before  the  end  of  the 
exposition  the  activity  just  barely  slows  to  allow  the  solo  clarinet  one  superbly  roman- 
tic moment,  whispering  the  opening  theme  in  notes  twice  as  long  as  before.  As  is 
usually  the  case  with  sonata-form  first  movements,  Mendelssohn  puts  a  repeat  sign  at 
the  end  of  the  exposition;  in  this  case,  though,  the  repeat  is  absolutely  essential,  since 
the  first  ending  contains  a  new  idea  in  the  oboe  and  then  in  the  strings — a  soaring- 
upward  that  settles  gracefully  down  to  the  cadence — which  will  play  an  important  role 
in  the  coda.  The  second  time  through  the  exposition,  leading  on  into  the  development, 
this  passage  is  omitted.  Much  of  the  development  is  based  on  a  new  idea  treated  imita- 
tively  in  the  strings  with  punctuation  from  the  woodwinds  until  the  latter  assert  the 
importance  of  the  main  theme  on  top  of  everything.  The  new  theme  is  recapitulated  in 
place  of  the  romantic  moment  for  the  clarinet  in  the  exposition,  and  the  coda  works  all 
of  the  preceding  materials  in  with  the  concluding  material  from  the  first  ending  in  a 
wonderfully  imaginative  web. 

Mendelssohn  wrote  to  his  sister  Fanny  that  he  would  look  for  inspiration  for  the 
second  movement  in  Naples.  As  it  stands,  there  is  no  verbal  hint  of  a  program  in  this 
Andante,  butTovey  professed  to  discern  the  influence  of  a  religious  procession  through 
the  streets  (although  such  a  procession  need  not  have  been  limited  to  Naples).  The 
opening  figure,  a  "wailing"  gesture,  introduces  a  measured  and  rather  somber  march- 
like theme  in  D  minor.  The  third  movement  is  the  embodiment  of  graceful  themes, 
with  a  light  but  poetic  touch  in  the  horn  calls  deftly  answered  by  violin  and  flute  scales 
in  the  Trio.  The  Saltarello  is  a  whirlwind  of  rushing  activity,  from  the  orchestral  trills 
and  punctuating  chords  of  the  first  measure,  through  the  unison  statement  of  the  basic 
rhythm,  to  the  end.  The  biggest  surprise,  perhaps,  is  that  Mendelssohn  begins  in  the 
minor  mode  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  refuses  to  yield,  even  in  the  very  last 
measures,  to  a  conclusion  in  the  major.  But  the  energy  and  the  brilliant  orchestration 
of  the  whole,  the  unflagging  verve  and  ceaseless  activity,  bring  on  a  conclusion  that, 
for  all  its  surprises,  is  as  fully  gratifying  as  any  that  Mendelssohn  ever  wrote. 

The  Italian  Symphony  is  the  product  of  a  very  young  man — of  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
four  years.  Not  so  young,  certainly,  as  the  composer  of  the  Octet  or  the  overture  to  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  but  still  a  man  in  the  first  flush  of  his  mature  powers.  And 
though  Mendelssohn  can  hardly  be  said  ever  to  have  been  an  old  man,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  intended  later  revisions,  if  he  had  ever  gotten  around  to  them  as  he  hoped, 
could  have  had  any  effect  but  to  vitiate  the  overwhelming  sense  of  youth  that  we  find  in 
this  score. 

— S.L. 
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Bruno  Cerchio 

Krishna,  Suite  from  Act  I 


Bruno  Cerchio  was  born  in  Turin  on  March  29,  1954, 
and  is  living  there.  Krishna  is  an  opera  still  in  prog- 
ress. The  suite  to  be  performed  here  draws  from  mate- 
rial in  the  already  completed  first  act,  with  bridge 
passages  to  link  the  separate  portions  into  a  continu- 
ous piece.  These  are  the  first  performances.  The  score 
calls  for  a  large  orchestra  consisting  of  two  flutes 
and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  tuba,  large  percussion  ensemble  (about  ten 
performers  with  vibraphone,  glockenspiel,  marimba, 
and  tuned  gongs,  among  other  instruments),  two 
harps,  celesta,  two  pianos,  and  strings. 

Increasingly  known  both  as  a  composer  and  a 
scholar  with  advanced  degrees  in  philosophy  and  music,  Bruno  Cerchio  uniquely 
combines  his  two  specialties  in  musical  compositions  that  draw  for  their  symbolism 
and  shaping  upon  ideas  derived  from  Hinduism  and  other  religious  and  philosophical 
traditions.  Born  in  Turin,  he  studied  at  the  Milan  Conservatory  with  Giacomo  Manzoni 
and  now  teaches  there  himself.  But  he  also  pursued  the  study  of  Medieval  alchemy, 
astrology,  the  ancient  Greek  mysteries,  and  other  mystical  and  para-scientific  writings. 
His  studies  have  led  to  a  number  of  books  on  such  subjects  as  astrological  symbolism, 
Dante's  hermetics,  and  an  edition  of  the  once  famous  musical-alchemical  treatise 
Atalanta  fugiens  of  Michael  Maier,  originally  published  in  1614.  His  musical  works 
have  increasingly  received  performances  throughout  Italy  and  elsewhere,  including 
performances  a  few  years  ago  by  Giuseppe  Sinopoli  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  of 
his  Aurora,  Symphonic  Interludes  from  his  Missa  Aurea  (the  first  of  any  of  Cerchio's 
larger  pieces  to  be  heard  in  this  country). 

Cerchio's  study  of  very  different  kinds  of  symbolism  in  different  cultural  contexts — 
from  Medieval  alchemy  to  Hinduism — has  convinced  him  of  the  essentially  arbitrary 
nature  of  the  symbol,  "which  obviously  doesn't  mean  that  it  is  without  meaning,"  he 
writes  in  an  essay  on  musical  poetics  and  the  esoteric,  "but  rather  that  any  meaning 
that  is  attributed  to  it  is  necessarily  purely  temporal  and  functional,  and  can  be  re- 
placed by  an  indefinite  series  of  alternate  meanings."  This  observation  leads  Cerchio 
to  a  "crucial  dilemma" — how  to  establish  a  creative  relationship  between  the  world  of 
sound,  his  basic  material  as  a  composer,  and  the  world  of  symbols. 

.  .  .  [L]ooking  back,  I  am  amazed  at  the  slowness  with  which  this  problem  became 
clear  to  me,  and  I  can  only  attribute  this  slowness  to  certain  ideological  preconcep- 
tions which  I  had  involuntarily  inherited  from  that  part  of  the  Italian  avant-garde 
which  has  never  gone  beyond  the  ideals  and  linguistic  formulas  of  Darmstadt  [that 
is,  of  post-Webern  serialism]. 

Cerchio  found  that  he  had  to  turn  completely  away  from  the  notion — very  common 
among  composers  in  the  European  tradition  of  the  last  century  or  so — that  music  is 
self-sufficient,  that  it  "expresses  nothing  but  itself  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  seem- 
ingly contradictory  notion  of  program  music,  i.e.,  music  with  literary  significance,  on 
the  other.  His  symbols,  he  said,  must  have  a  clarifying  function,  "facilitating  a  gradual 
stripping  down  of  the  symbol  itself  until  a  simpler  form  is  reached,  a  form  which  will 
inevitably  be  numerical."  The  symbolic  functions  chosen  by  the  composer  have  signifi- 
cance for  the  duration  of  this  particular  piece  and  shape  its  various  elements.  Putting 
the  symbol  in  its  most  abstract  form,  Cerchio  wrote,  "means  that  the  composer  is  able 
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to  make  free,  but  not  arbitrary,  choices."  His  own  statement,  printed  below,  describes 
the  decisions  that  went  into  planning  the  music  of  Krishna.  Stylistically  Cerchio's 
music  is  clearly  of  our  century;  it  tends  toward  elaboration  of  detail,  richness  of  har- 
mony, density  of  texture,  and  extremes  of  range,  and  he  likes  to  achieve  striking  effects 
through  sudden  contrast. 

— S.L. 

Of  this  orchestral  suite  and  the  opera  from  which  it  is  drawn,  the  composer  writes: 

Krishna  is  one  of  the  Indian  mythological  figures  most  well-known  in  the  West.  The 
Bhagavad  Gita  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  in  1832  by  Schlegel  and  had 
an  important  influence  on  the  Romantics,  to  the  extent  that  for  the  whole  of  the  last 
century  attempts  were  made  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Krishna  and  Christ.  As  often 
happens,  fame  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  proper  understanding;  in  fact,  the  myth 
of  Krishna  contains  a  particularly  large  number  of  contradictions,  which  are  difficult 
to  accept  for  Westerners,  prisoners  as  they  are  of  the  demon  of  coherence. 

In  Krishna  coexists  the  warrior,  the  hero  of  astonishing  exploits,  the  divine  lover  of 
shepherdesses  (he  was  himself  a  shepherd),  the  husband  of  sixteen  thousand  wives, 
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father  of  innumerable  children,  and  the  ascetic,  superhuman  master  of  karma-yoga: 
he  is  the  most  perfect  expression  of  one  of  the  most  noticeable  characteristics  of  the 
Indian  religious  spirit,  that  of  considering  the  whole  world  in  its  theophanic  aspect — 
in  other  words,  the  cosmos  is  seen  as  the  perpetual  manifestation  of  the  Divine.  In  my 
opera  Krishna,  rather  than  being  a  character,  is  the  continuous  presence  and  descent 
of  the  Divinity  to  the  Creation  (Krishna  is  the  eighth  avatar  [or  incarnation]  of  Vishnu, 
and  avatara  means  "a  going  down").  There  are  two  principal  mechanisms  with  which  I 
have  attempted  to  express  this  arduous  concept:  the  first  (which  has  already  been  tried 
out  elsewhere)  consists  in  considering  the  musical  intervals  on  the  basis  of  their  pre- 
cise symbolic  and  numerical  value;  the  second  consists  in  causing  the  whole  opera  to 
be  derived  from  a  single  melodic  sequence  of  four  notes  (C,  D-flat,  F,  and  A)  separated 
by  three  intervals.  Four  is  the  number  of  Manifestation  and  Matter;  three  is  the  number 
of  Order  and  Spirit  (moreover  Vishnu  created  the  world  with  three  steps). 

With  a  series  of  variations  and  transformations  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  de- 
scribe, 576  (  =  24  )  forms  of  the  original  theme  are  obtained.  This  576  is  an  important 
symbolic  number  because,  in  the  form  576  =  8  x  72,  it  links  Krishna's  number  (8,  as 
he  is  Vishnu's  eighth  avatar)  with  72  (linked  to  the  sequence  of  the  equinoxes  and  the 
cosmic  cycle).  These  forms  are  recomposed  in  111  dodecaphonic  series  and  in  this 
and  other  ways  generate  new  musical  forms.  Rather  than  a  rigid  structural  determin- 
ism, this  involves  a  smooth  process  of  continuous  generation  from  an  imaginary  Center 
(the  basic  theme).  In  any  case  this  brief  description  should  be  sufficient  to  make  it 
clear  that  any  temptation  to  draw  on  Indian  music  or  to  rehash  exotic  stereotypes  has 
been  rigorously  avoided. 

The  heterogeneous  aspect  of  the  figure  of  Krishna  has  caused  not  a  few  problems 
from  a  dramatic  point  of  view  to  both  the  librettist  Dino  Villatico  and  me;  these  problems 
were  compounded  by  the  fact  that  it  did  not  seem  to  be  enough  to  construct  a  linear 
and  consequential  development  of  the  story,  but  rather  it  was  preferred  to  present  the 
action  in  a  form  which  was  already  intrinsically  harmonious  (and  hence  musical). 
Consequently  a  structure  of  concentric  circles  has  been  devised;  this  is  divided  into 
two  acts  that  are  effectively  mirror  images  of  each  other.  The  real  and  imaginary  center 
of  the  drama  is  the  love  between  Krishna  and  Radha,  which  is  a  symbol  of  the  union 
between  the  Soul  and  the  Divine.  This  is  flanked  symmetrically  by  birth  and  death, 
the  struggle  against  negative  forces,  and  exit  from  and  reentry  to  the  realm  of  the  gods. 
A  sort  of  shell  enclosing  the  whole  opera  is  provided  by  the  first  and  last  scenes,  in- 
spired by  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  which  show  us  Krishna,  the  master  of  wisdom,  engaged 
in  soothing  the  existential  anguish  of  Ajuna.  The  essence  of  the  opera  resides  entirely 
in  this  moment  (when  Arjuna  attains  enlightenment)  and  consequently  it  lacks  a  real 
temporal  dimension,  thereby  revealing  the  illusory  nature  of  the  cosmos. 

The  opera  consists  often  scenes  (five  in  each  act),  since  ten  is  the  number  of  Total- 
ities and  also  of  the  avatars  of  Vishnu.  The  flux  is  continuous;  in  fact  the  second  act 
begins  exactly  where  the  first  one  leaves  off  and  the  whole  opera  could  be  performed 
without  a  break.  There  is,  however,  a  fundamental  difference  in  significance  between 
the  two  acts,  since  the  first  represents  the  descent  and  the  second  the  reascent  of  the 
Divinity:  together  they  form  the  two  halves  of  an  imaginary  circle. 

The  suite  from  the  first  act  is  intended  to  maintain  a  continuous  flux,  so  that  the 
passages  appear  in  the  correct  order  and,  thanks  to  suitable  linking  passages,  they  are 
performed  without  any  breaks.  The  suite  appears,  therefore,  to  be  practically  a  sym- 
phonic poem  in  which  it  is  possible  to  identify,  in  the  following  order:  the  dance  of  the 
Asuras  (the  powers  of  darkness),  the  short  dance  of  Chandra-Soma  (the  lunar  god  of 
intoxication),  the  instrumental  variation  on  the  air  of  Devaki  (the  future  mother  of 
Krishna),  the  dances  of  the  gopis  (shepherdesses),  and  the  sacred  dance  of  Krishna. 

— Bruno  Cerchio 
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Ottorino  Respighi 

The  Pines  of  Rome 

Ottorino  Respighi  was  born  in  Bologna,  Italy,  on 
July  9,  1879,  and  died  in  Rome  on  April  18,  1936. 
He  composedThe  Pines  of  Rome  in  1923-24.  The 
first  performance  was  given  on  December  14,  1924, 
by  the  Augusteo  Orchestra  in  Rome,  Bernardino 
Molinari  conducting.  Arturo  Toscanini  led  the  Amer- 
ican premiere  on  January  14,  1926,  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ances in  February  1926,  later  ones  with  the  orchestra 
being  led  by  Victor  de  Sabata,  Guido  Cantelli, 
Charles  Munch,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Seiji  Ozawa  (the 
most  recent  subscription  performances,  in  October 
1977),  and  Carl  St.  Clair  (the  most  recent  Tangle- 
wood  performance ,  in  July  1987).  The  score  calls  for 
a  large  orchestra  consisting  of  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  and  En- 
glish horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  four  trombones,  timpani,  triangle,  two  small  cymbals,  tambourine,  rat- 
tle, cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  harp,  bells,  celesta,  piano,  organ,  and  strings ,  plus 
one  trumpet  and  six  buccine  (here  four  trumpets  and  two  trombones)  offstage.  (The  buc- 
cina  was  a  Roman  trumpet  used  for  calls  to  assembly  for  the  repealing  and  making  of 
laws,  and  also  for  marking  the  hours  of  the  day.)  In  addition,  Respighi  specified  a 
phonograph  with  a  recording  of  a  nightingale's  song. 

Rome,  the  "eternal  city,"  has  been  described  as  a  palimpsest,  a  term  used  for  old 
manuscripts  in  which  the  writing  has  been  rubbed  away  so  that  the  parchment  could 
be  reused.  Even  a  casual  stroll  around  Rome  will  reveal  to  the  alert  eye  architectural 
palimpsests,  fragments  of  buildings  from  many  different  periods,  going  back  to  classi- 
cal antiquity,  embedded  within  modern  structures.  It  is  possible  to  eat  a  fine  dinner  in 
a  modern  restaurant  in  the  basement  of  the  Theater  of  Marcellus,  or  to  climb  the  Cam- 
pidoglio  and  observe,  within  the  space  of  a  hundred  feet,  objects  that  evoke  Romulus 
and  Remus,  the  legendary  founders  of  the  city;  Julius  Caesar,  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
philosopher-emperor;  Rienzi,  "last  of  the  tribunes";  the  poet  Petrarch,  the  artist 
Michelangelo,  and  the  dictator  Mussolini. 

This  wealth  of  historic  connection  makes  Rome  still  one  of  the  most  impressive 
places  in  the  world  to  a  visitor  alert  to  her  history.  Ottorino  Respighi  was  evidently 
open  to  the  varied  impressions  that  Rome  had  to  offer,  for  his  three  most  famous  scores 
all  suggest  the  modern  life  and  the  history  of  the  city:  The  Fountains  of  Rome,  with 
which  he  found  his  voice  in  1914-16,  was  followed  in  1923-24  by  The  Pines  of  Rome 
and  in  1928  by  Roman  Festivals.  Though  Respighi  also  wrote  eight  operas,  two  ballets, 
nearly  a  dozen  other  orchestral  works  (including  one — Metamorphoseon  modi  XII — for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1930),  and  a  substantial 
amount  of  vocal  music,  some  of  it  exquisite,  he  is  remembered  by  the  average  con- 
certgoer  solely  for  his  three  Roman  suites. 

Respighi  traveled  widely,  studying  in  Russia  with  Rimsky-Korsakov  (whose  influ- 
ence on  his  brilliant  treatment  of  the  orchestra  is  evident)  and  in  Berlin.  He  settled 
permanently  in  Rome  in  1913,  where  he  became  professor  of  composition  (later  direc- 
tor) of  the  Conservatorio  di  S.  Cecilia.  He  was  far  and  away  the  most  successful  Italian 
composer  of  his  generation,  if  not  the  most  original  or  intellectual.  His  music  is  at  its 
best  when  he  can  evoke  an  air  of  childlike  wonder,  of  delight  in  visual  impressions 
translated  into  music,  as  he  does  in  The  Pines  of  Rome. 
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Actually  the  four  movements  of  the  suite  are  designed  not  so  much  to  evoke  the  trees 
themselves  as  the  kind  of  activity  that  goes  on  (or  went  on)  in  their  vicinity.  The  first 
and  third  movements  are  inspired  by  some  aspects  of  modern  Roman  life,  the  second 
and  fourth  by  its  history. 

I.  The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese.  The  Villa  Borghese  is  today  an  enormous  park 
open  to  the  public,  though  formerly  belonging  to  the  powerful  Borghese  family,  which 
dominated  aspects  of  Roman  life  up  to  and  including  the  papacy.  Respighi  is  in- 
terested in  the  energy  of  swarming  children  playing  in  the  modern  park,  dancing  in 
circles,  playing  soldier,  shouting  excitedly.  Their  vivacity  is  projected  in  the  orchestra 
through  constant  activity  and  noise,  almost  nonstop  trills  or  tremolos,  and  fragments 
that  might  be  bits  of  children's  songs. 

II.  Pines  Near  a  Catacomb.  The  mood  suddenly  changes  to  utter  stillness.  The 
catacombs  were  used  by  early  Christians  as  safe  places  to  meet  for  worship  during  the 
period  that  their  sect  was  outlawed.  Respighi  builds  up  the  picture  out  of  little  frag- 
ments intended  to  suggest  liturgical  chanting.  The  overlapping  sounds  and  parallel 
chords  evoke  the  clandestine  ceremonies  over  an  extended  period,  as  if  gathered  up  by 
some  sound-catching  time  machine. 

III.  The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum.  The  Janiculum  (Gianicolo  in  modern  Italian)  is 
a  large  hill  in  the  Trastevere  section  of  Rome,  near  the  Vatican.  It  offers  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  city's  historic  center  across  the  Tiber,  and  it  was  the  site  of  numerous  his- 
toric events.  The  sixteenth-century  poet  Tasso  died  in  the  shadow  of  these  trees  in 
1595;  two-and-a-half  centuries  later  the  same  ground  saw  the  fiercest  fighting  in  Rome 
between  Garibaldi  and  the  papal  forces  during  the  lengthy  and  bitter  struggle  to  unify 
the  country.  Respighi,  however,  chooses  to  offer  pure  nature-painting,  for  the  Janicu- 
lum is  also  a  park,  elevated  above  the  heat  and  bustle  of  the  city,  perfectly  placed  to 
catch  the  moon's  rays  on  a  clear  night.  Soft  shimmering  sounds  against  long  phrases 
in  the  solo  woodwinds  capture  the  summer  night.  At  the  end  of  the  movement  Respighi 
introduces  the  most  unusual  instrument  in  his  orchestra:  the  phonograph.  His  score 
specifies  a  particular  recording  of  the  nightingale's  song  (No.  R6105,  Concert  Record 
Gramophone).  The  present  performance  will  use  the  song  of  a  more  modern  nightingale. 

IV  The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way.  The  Appian  Way  was  the  great  Roman  road,  the 
finest  achievement  of  road-building  in  classical  antiquity  and  still,  in  part,  used  today. 
Completed  in  312  B.C.,  it  eventually  connected  Rome  with  Brindisi,  a  port  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  and  thus  became  the  principal  road  to  Greece.  Respighi's  music  is  a 
vision  of  a  misty  dawn  with  the  muffled  march  of  tramping  feet.  It  builds  inexorably  to 
a  great  outburst  of  sound,  as  extra  brass  instruments — representing  the  Roman  buc- 
cine — sound  their  fanfare,  the  composer's  image  of  an  ancient  army  marching  toward 
the  Capitol  in  triumph. 

— S.L. 
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More .  .  . 

The  Verdi  revival  of  recent  years  has  brought  with  it  a  wonderful  series  of  publications 
that  make  the  latest  research  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  The  fullest  source  of 
information  on  Verdi's  work  is  the  magnificent  three-volume  study  The  Operas  of  Verdi 
by  Julian  Budden  (Oxford),  which  deals  with  the  creation  of  each  of  his  operatic  works, 
the  libretto  and  its  sources,  and  the  music  itself  in  a  way  that  will  not  be  surpassed  for 
a  long  time.  Moreover  Budden  is  unusually  enlightening  on  the  tradition  in  which 
Verdi  wrote,  exploring  many  of  the  operatic  conventions  that  so  often  seem  ridiculous 
to  the  uninitiated,  in  ways  that  explain  how  they  developed  and  what  purpose  they 
served.  Budden  has  also  written  a  new  one-volume  life-and-works  survey,  Verdi,  for  the 
Master  Musicians  series  (Vintage  paperback).  A  collection  of  varied  and  interesting 
essays  on  general  topics  related  to  Verdi's  work,  plus  an  excellent  annotated  Verdi 
bibliography  and  a  calendar  of  events  in  the  composer's  life,  will  be  found  in  The  Verdi 
Companion,  edited  by  William  Weaver  and  Martin  Chusid  (Norton).  William  Weaver's 
Verdi,  A  Documentary  Study  (Thames  &  Hudson,  distributed  by  Norton)  is  large 
enough  and  beautiful  enough  to  be  a  coffee  table  book,  but  it  is  much  more  valuable 
than  most  volumes  that  fall  into  that  category.  In  addition  to  a  rich  selection  of  illustra- 
tions, Weaver  provides  a  narrative  thread  constructed  of  original  documents — letters, 
memoirs,  reviews,  and  the  like — in  translation;  it  is  both  elegant  and  useful.  George 
Martin's  Verdi:  His  Music,  Life,  and  Times  (out  of  print)  is  a  straight  biography  that  is 
particularly  useful  for  its  rich  cultural  and  political  background.  Andrew  Porter's  infor- 
mative Verdi  article  from  The  New  Grove  has  been  reprinted  in  in  The  New  Grove  Mas- 
ters of  Italian  Opera:  Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  Puccini  (Norton  paperback). 
Giuseppe  Sinopoli's  recording  of  Verdi  overtures  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  con- 
tains eight,  Vespri  among  them  (Philips).  Other  anthology  discs  of  Verdi  overtures  and 
preludes  include  issues  by  Riccardo  Chailly  with  the  National  Philharmonic  (six  over- 
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tures,  on  London)  and  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (thirteen 
selections  on  Deutsche  Grammophon,  two  discs).  A  sensational  1944  broadcast  per- 
formance of  the  Vespri  overture  by  Toscanini  and  the  NBC  Symphony  is  in  Volume  50, 
"Music  from  Italian  Opera,"  of  RCA's  "Toscanini  Collection."  Guido  Cantelli  leads 
the  NBC  Symphony  in  Verdi's  overtures  to  Vespri  and  Laforza  del  destino  on  a  disc  of 
live  performances  from  the  1950s,  also  including  overtures  by  Mozart  and  Rossini 
(AS  Disc). 

Karl-Heinz  Kohler's  Mendelssohn  article  in  The  New  Grove  is  the  best  place  to  start 
reading  about  that  composer;  it  has  been  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Early  Romantic 
Masters  2,  which  also  includes  the  Grove  articles  on  Weber  and  Berlioz  (Norton  paper- 
back). Philip  Radcliffe's  Mendelssohn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  a  good  intro- 
ductory life-and-works  treatment,  though  now  somewhat  outdated  (Littlefleld  paper- 
back). Eric  Werner's  Mendelssohn:  A  New  Image  of  the  Composer  and  his  Age  is  the 
most  recent  serious  biography,  especially  good  on  the  period,  often  trivial  on  the 
music.  Mendelssohn's  own  letters  are  delightful,  but  the  published  versions  are  fright- 
fully bowdlerized;  a  much-needed  new  critical  edition  is  in  the  works.  Giuseppe 
Sinopoli  has  recorded  the  Italian  Symphony  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
(Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  the  Schubert  Unfinished  Symphony).  There  are  two 
Boston  Symphony  recordings  in  the  CD  catalogue,  one  led  by  Colin  Davis  (Philips, 
with  music  from  ,4  Midsummer  Night's  Dream)  and  one  by  Charles  Munch  (RCA,  with 
the  Scottish  Symphony).  The  classic  older  recording  by  George  Szell  with  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  is  still  a  winner  for  sheer  ebullience  combined  with  crystal  clarity;  no 
other  recording  I've  heard  is  so  lickety-split  (CBS).  Toscanini's  performance  with  the 
NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  is  available  in  Volume  17  of  RCA's  "Toscanini  Collection" 
(with  the  Reformation  Symphony,  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  scherzo,  and  the 
composer's  orchestral  arrangement  of  the  scherzo  from  the  Octet).  Claudio  Abbado's 
complete  set  of  the  Mendelssohn  symphonies  with  the  London  Symphony  is  worth 
singling  out  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  four  discs;  the  Italian  and  Scottish  are  available 
on  a  single  disc). 

There  is,  at  the  moment,  no  source  of  information  in  English  about  Bruno  Cerchio, 
and  none  of  his  works  is  available  here  in  recorded  form. 

There  are  few  books  in  English  about  Respighi.  His  wife  Elsa  wrote  Ottorino  Re- 
spighi,  dati  biografici  ordinati,  which  was  published  by  Ricordi  in  the  original  Italian 
with  many  photographs  in  1954;  an  English  translation  by  Gwyn  Morris  (also  Ricordi) 
appeared  in  1962,  but  cut  its  length  to  less  than  half,  with  most  documents  omitted, 
and  no  photographs.  The  only  other  substantial  work  in  English  is  an  unpublished 
Oxford  dissertation,  The  Emergence  of  Modern  Italian  Music  (up  to  1940)  by  John  C. 
G.  Waterhouse,  who  also  wrote  the  Respighi  article  in  The  New  Grove.  Seiji  Ozawa  has 
recorded  The  Pines  of  Rome  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (DG  Galleria,  with 
Feste  Romane  and  The  Fountains  of  Rome).  Other  worthwhile  versions  include  Arturo 
Toscanini's  with  the  NBC  Symphony  (RCA,  also  with  Feste  and  Fountains),  Charles 
Dutoit's  with  the  Montreal  Symphony  (London,  likewise),  Louis  Lane's  with  the  Atlanta 
Symphony  (Telarc,  with  Fountains  of  Rome  and  The  Birds),  and  Antal  Dorati's  with  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  (Mercury,  with  Brazilian  Impressions,  Fountains,  and  Birds). 

— S.L. 
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Week  5 


Boston's  #1  choice 

for  classical  music 

24  hours  a  day. 


A  VACATION 

FOR  YOUR  BODY,  A  TRIP 

FOR  YOUR  MIND 

When  you  see  the  world's 
greatest  treasures  with  S  wan  Hellenic, 
you  capture,  experience,  and  take  them 
home  with  you. 

Whether  an  Art  Treasures 
tour  of  the  world  or  cruising  the  Nile, 
Aegean,  Mediterranean,  Black  or  Red 
Seas,  you  will  be  in  the  company  of 
internationally-recognized  experts, 
who  will  share  their  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  with  you. 

Steeped  in  history,  we  jour- 
ney through  lands  and  myths  of  time 
to  discover  treasures  of  the  past. 

Contact  your  local  travel 
agent  or  Esplanade  Tours  for  more 
information  about  these  SWA  Nf3E 
unforgettable  programs. HtLLENlC 

ESPLANADE  TOURS 

581  Boylston  Street,  BS 

Boston,  MA  02116 

(617)  266-7465  •  (800)  426-5492 


Before  the  Show, 
after  the  Symphony  or 
in  between  the  Pops. 

Great  Tempura,  Yakitori  and  Japanese  Noodles. 
267  Huntington  Avenue,  Telephone:  859-8669 


GOEMON 


APANESE  NOODLE  RESTAURANT 
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Giuseppe  Sinopoli 

Born  in  Venice  in  November  1946,  Giuseppe  Sinopoli  began  his  musi- 
cal studies  at  twelve.  After  receiving  his  higher  school  certificate  he 
simultaneously  studied  medicine  (following  the  wishes  of  his  Sicilian 
father)  and  music;  only  after  completing  his  Doctorate  of  Medicine  did 
he  dedicate  himself  to  music.  In  1972  he  became  Professor  for  Contem- 
porary and  Electronic  Music  at  the  Venice  Conservatory,  simulta- 
neously studying  conducting  with  Hans  Swarowsky  in  Vienna.  During 
the  1970s  he  became  known  primarily  as  a  composer,  receiving  com- 
missions to  compose  works  for  festivals  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  His  opera  Lou  Salome  had  its  world 
premiere  at  the  Bavarian  State  Opera  in  Munich  in  1981.  Since  the  mid-1970s  he  has  been 
acclaimed  as  a  conductor;  highlights  of  his  career  have  included  productions  of  Aida  and  Tosca 
at  Venice,  Macbeth  at  Berlin,  Aida  and  Luisa  Miller  at  Hamburg,  and  Verdi's  Attila  at  Vienna. 
He  made  his  London  debut  at  Covent  Garden  in  1983  with  Manon  Lescaut  and  his  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  in  1985  with  Tosca.  He  has  led  tours  to  Japan  with  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra,  and  the  Bayreuth  Festival  (that  company's  first  performances  outside 
Bayreuth).  He  was  chief  conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Accademia  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome 
from  1983  to  1987  In  1984  he  became  principal  conductor  and  in  1987  music  director  of  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  in  London.  He  made  his  Bayreuth  debut  in  1985  and  assumed  his 
position  as  chief  conductor  of  the  Staatskapelle  Dresden  at  the  beginning  of  the  1992-93  sea- 
son. Since  1990  he  has  been  music  director  of  the  Festival  Taormina  Arte  in  Sicily.  For  the  past 
ten  years,  and  exclusively  since  1983,  Mr.  Sinopoli  has  made  recordings  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  with  the  Philharmonia,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Czech  Philharmonic,  the  Staatskapelle  Dresden,  and  the  orchestras  of 
the  Deutsche  Oper  Berlin  and  the  Accademia  di  Santa  Cecilia.  His  award-winning  recordings 
have  included  Puccini's  Manon  Lescaut  and  Verdi's  Laforza  del  destino.  He  is  currently  record- 
ing a  Mahler  cycle  with  the  Philharmonia  and  a  Schumann  cycle  with  the  Staatskapelle  Dres- 
den. Recent  opera  recordings  have  included  Tosca,  Derfliegende  Hollander,  and  Salome.  Aida, 
II  trovatore,  Strauss's  Arabella  and  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten,  and  Wagner's  Ring  are  planned. 
Mr.  Sinopoli  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  October  1985.  He  appeared  with  the  BSO 
most  recently  in  February  1990,  having  also  led  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  in  BSO  subscription 
concerts  the  preceding  month. 


At 


V 


"Glorious,  Jubilant,  Triumphant" 

4k"    * 


Messiah 


& 


"The  Classical  Performance  Not  to  Miss"-  Boston  Magazine.      j\- 

Bostons  longest-running  holiday  tradition:  the  139th  annual 
performance  ofHandeVs  Messiah.  Christopher  Hogwood  conducting. 

,S*    A*  Symphony  Hall,  December  3,4,5,6,  and  12  i 

Call  rere^^T^  at  931-2000  today! 


¥ J/JOvl— I   Handel  &  Haydn  Society 

X.  JMk^J^^L  A  Christopher  Hogwood,  Artistic  Director 


Sponsored  by 

WBUR90.9FM 
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"Before  the  show,  I  like  to  have  dinner  in  the  Fine  Arts  Restaurant. 
It  puts  me  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind ." 


Fine  Arts  Restaurant 

The  perfect  place  to  begin  a  cultural  evening. 

Dinner:  Wed.  -  Fri.  evenings.     Lunch:  Tues.  -  Sun.     Corporate  functions. 

Reservations:  617-266-3663 


Sit.  Relax. 


Rebuilt  Steinways  and 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Grands  for  Sale 


A  Tradition  of  Excellence 
in  Piano  Restoration 


Acme  Piano  Craftsmen 
Lee  Doherty 

President 

(617)  623  -  0600 

North  Shore:  (508)  281  -  4527 

10  Garfield  Avenue  •  Somerville,  MA  02145 
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Were  here  because  there's  a  difference 
between  making  a  living.  And  having  a  life. 


J*L 


Fleet  Bank 

A  Member  of  Fleet  Financial  Group 

Were  here  to  make  a  difference: 


Member  FDIC. 


N 


U 


I  N 


Philanthropy  is  an  American  tradition.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  process  of  charitable  giving  has  become  too 
time  consuming  and  too  complex.  fortunately,  fidelity 
Investments  has  a  common  sense  solution. 


It  simplifies  the  process  while  enhancing  the  value  of 
your  contributions.  it  provides  both  immediate  tax 
benefits  and  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  recommend  gifts 
to  qualified  non-profits  at  your  convenience. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund  also  eliminates  the  legal  and 
accounting  hassles,  distribution  requirements  and 
investment  management  responsibilities  typically 
associated  with  foundations  and  other  giving  plans. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund.  New  from  Fidelity.  A  common 
sense  solution  for  individuals  and  corporations.  it  will 
simply  revolutionize  the  way  you  give. 

For  complete  details,  please  call  a  Charitable  Gift  Fund 
representative  at  1  -800544-0275,  ext.  26.  or,  fax  your 
inquiry  to  (617)  248-1851. 


This  ship's  lamp  is  mounted  on  a  gimbal,  a  device  that  keeps  it  upright  regardless  of  movement. 


STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
the  kind  of  investment  advice  usually 
reserved  only  for  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Of  course,  over  the  years  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 


one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the 
largest  money  managers  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid,  our 
investment  performance  superior  and 
our  commitment  to  quality  unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  finan- 
cial and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  at  (617)  654-3227. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110. 

(617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Manchester,  Hartford,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Luxembourg,  Cayman  Islands,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Wellington,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1992. 


Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication  aren't  all  it 
takes  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist.  Success 
often  requires  the  help  of  someone  who  listens  to 
your  needs  and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs.  It's  some- 
thing we  feel  very  strongly  about  at  Shawmut. 
And  it's  what  makes  our  know-how  all  the 
more  valuable. 


KNOW-HOWTHAT  PAYS  OFF.51 


Shawmut 


A  Shawmut  National  Company 


Member  FDIC 


Honoring 
The  Walter  Piston  Society 

The  following  friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  informed  us  that  a  charitable 
gift  to  the  BSO  has  been  included  in  their  estate  plans.  This  type  of  generosity  provides  an 
important  addition  to  the  orchestra's  endowment  each  year,  and  the  BSO's  endowment  is  the 
cornerstone  of  its  future.  Through  membership  in  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  friends  are 
honored  and  thanked  by  the  orchestra  with  invitations  to  events  and  receptions  throughout 
the  year. 


Rosamond  Warren  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  Zinn  Arthur 

Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker 

Robert  Michael  Beech 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

William  I.  Bernell 

Mrs.  Vincent  V.R.  Booth 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  Brennan 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Bartol  Brinkler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burton  Brown 

Ruth  Seaman  Brush 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Virginia  W  Cabot 

Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 

David  Bruce  Cole 

Aaron  Hillard  Cole 

Barbara  Frank  Cole 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Anne  Allen  Conklin 

Rebecca  K.  Coup 

Nelson  and  Ruth  LaC.  Darling 

Eugene  M.  Darling,  Jr. 

Deborah  and  Michael  Davis 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Carolyn  A.  Dilts 

Mrs.  Harry  Dubbs 

Anne  and  Warren  Dubin 

Dr.  Richard  W  Dwight 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Fairbanks 

The  Feskoe  Family 

Mrs.  Douglas  W  Fields,  Jr. 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

L.  Antony  Fisher 

Dr.  Joyce  B.  Friedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 

William  and  Virginia  Ganick 

Robert  R  Giddings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Gill,  Jr. 

Mary  Glenn  Goldman 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 


Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Elinor  Lamont  Hallowell 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Maralynne  Hannah 

Margaret  and  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mrs.  John  W  Harrison 

Steven  and  Joanie  Lucas  Harth 

Warren  Hassmer 

Robert  R.  Hayward 

Madeleine  Heyman 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Miss  Roberta  G.  Hill 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Bachman  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Joe  and  Phyllis  Hyman 

Stella  D.  Jenkins 

Keith  R.  Johnson 

Edna  S.  Kalman 

Dr.  Alice  Kandell 

Renee  and  Stan  Katz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

Mrs.  F  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Lillian  Koutras 

Ms.  Katharine  P.  Lanctot 

Dr.  Audrey  Lewis 

Diane  H.  Lupean 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Roger  Magoun 

Ruth  G.  Mandalian 

Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Charlotte  N.  May 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  McKenzie 

Mrs.  Wdlard  W  McLeod,  Jr. 

Russell  P.  Mead 

Jeannette  S.  Mead 

Nathan  R.  and  Lillian  Miller 

Theodore  T.  Miller 

Gladys  V  Moore 

Marjorie  E.  Moore 

Mrs.  Richard  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Mustard 

Anne  J.  Neilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Louise  C.  Noyes-Balboni 

Mrs.  Edwin  N.  Ohl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 


George  W  Pearce 

John  B.  Pepper 

C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Ames  Samuel  Pierce 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb 

Dr.  Herbert  Rakatansky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Rebentisch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Riemer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Rittner 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Helen  M.  Sampson 

Dr.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Ann  Sargent 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Dr.  Raymond  H.  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.R.  Schroeder 
Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Sexton 
Ruth  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolf  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Donald  M.  Smith 
Dr.  Norman  Solomon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Spiker 
Arthur  E.  Spiller,  M.D. 
Thomas  A.  Stalker 
Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Dr.  Norman  Stearns 
Marilyn  R.  Sternweiler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 
Ruth  Elsa  Stickney 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 
Richard  K.  Thorndike 
Mercy  B.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orlando  N.  Tobia 
Miss  Ruth  Tucker 
Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 
Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Christine  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Wick 
Richard  and  Linda  Wdlett 
Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Williams 
Elizabeth  Woolley 
Mrs.  Josef  Zimbler 
Anonymous  ( 104) 


If  you  would  like  to  receive  information  about  how  you  may  become  a  member  of  the  Walter 
Piston  Society,  or  to  let  the  BSO  know  that  you  have  already  made  such  provisions  in  your 
will,  please  contact  Megan  Goldman  at  Symphony  Hall,  at  617-638-9257. 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  I  $25,000  and  above 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

I       Music  Director 


The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 
Neil  Curran 
John  F.  McKinnon 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  E  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.  P.  Barger 


Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services,  Inc./ 
Creative  Gourmet 
Richard  T.  L.  Hutchinson 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Michael  E.  Daniels 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
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1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

McKinsey  &  Company 
David  G.  Fabini 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  E  Farrell,  Jr. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

PaineWebber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 

WCRB-102.5FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 


PERFORMANCE 

SEATING 

AVAILABLE. 


Presenting  the  first  truly  ergonomic  executive  chair 

featuring  unlimited  adjustability  for  proper  support 

in  all  types  of  work.  Call  for  a  free  brochure 

or  stop  by  for  a  demonstration. 


BACKCARC  6A 


Lux  Steel  Exec, 
with  lumbar 
support  and 
adjustable 
back. 


1 299  Highland  Avenue  •  Needham,  MA  021 92  •  (61 7)  455-91 01 

We're  1 7.  mi.  oft  Rte.  1 28,  exit  1 9B  (Highland  Ave.)  Open  10-6,  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Fri.  and  Sat.,  10-7  Thurs.  Closed  Sun. 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  business  leaders 
for  their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  1992  fiscal  year.  Business 
Honor  Roll  donors  are  recognized  for  their  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more  in  bold 
capital  letters.  Companies  listed  in  capital  letters  indicate  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An 
asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  F.  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Siechitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  Smith 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

Galerie  Mourlot 
Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

Automotive 

LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*  Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
Richard  E  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building  /Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*  Walsh  Brothers 

James  H.  Walsh  III 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 

William  D.  Green 


ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 

Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 
Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

*Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 

Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.  L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
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*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*  Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical  /  Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W  Reznicek 

*MobilOil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
JoanT.  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 

LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 


Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  F.  O'Brien 

*  Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 


*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 
Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  F  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
William  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 
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*Bull.  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 

*Hanover  New  England 

CORPORATION 

J.  Barry  May 

Axel  Leblois 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 

Cambex  Corporation 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 

J.  Peter  Lyons 

Joseph  Kruy 

William  E.  Foster 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 

*TASC 

Edward  Buchwald 

Richard  L.  Morningstar 

Arthur  Gelb 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 

Kevin  H.  Kelley 

Paul  J.  Crowley 

CORPORATION 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 

DATA  GENERAL 

Takashi  Tsujii 

INSURANCE  GROUP 

CORPORATION 

Termiflex  Corporation 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

William  E.  Fletcher 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 

THERMO  ELECTRON 

Robert  A.  Shafto 

CORPORATION 

CORPORATION 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

COMPANY 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

Richard  B.  Simches 

J. P.  Barger 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 

EG&G,  INC. 

*Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 

Inc. 

John  M.  Kueharski 

William  Munck 

P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Christo's  Restaurant 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Christopher  Tsaganis 

Canada 
David  Horn 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 

Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

James  A.  Daley 

Legal 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

COMPANY 

Robin  A.  Brown 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 

Joseph  F.  Hunt 

IBM  CORPORATION 

JohnW.  Herold 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 

Michael  E.  Daniels 

Legal  Seafoods 

Robert  W  Gargill 

Instron  Corporation 

George  Berkowitz 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 

Harold  Hindman 

Burwick&  Savran 

International  Data  Group 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Patrick  J.  McGovern 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 

IONICS,  INC. 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

Lola  Dickerman 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

*Fish  &  Richardson 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 

Robert  E.  Hillman 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

Robert  J.  Morse 

Robert  W  Norton 

Friedman  &  Atherton 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 

Lee  H.  Kozol 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 

Corporation 

CORPORATION 

Paul Sonnabend 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 

Jim  P.  Manzi 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 

Richard  J.  Snyder 

Microcom,  Inc. 

COPLEY  PLACE 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 

James  Dow 

David  King 

Robert  B.  Fraser 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

HALE  &  DORR 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

Insurance 

Robert  E.  Fast 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 

Barry  M.  Horowitz 

COMPANY 

John  J.  Madden 

NEC  CORPORATION 

John  F.  Shea 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

*Arkwright 

Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

Joyce  &  Joyce 

I.  MacAllister  Booth 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 

Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 

*Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 

John  Shields 

Paul  D.  Bertrand 

Owen  B.  Lynch 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 

McDermott,  Will  &  Emery 

CORPORATION 

John  H.  Gillespie 

Harvey  W  Freishtat 

Peter  Sarmanian 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 

GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  PC. 

Dennis  J.  Picard 

William  J.  Tvenstrup 
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Kenneth  J.  Novack 

H  Qf&^W*-  "K*  1 

■■H^^^^^^^J 

Dinner  and  Symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  award-winning  chef,  Charles  Grandon,  has  created  a  new  symphony  menu 
that's  a  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance.  The  three-course  dinners  are 

prepared  and  served  with  style.  And  accompanied  by  free  parking. 

You  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll  to  symphony  with  time  to  spare. 

Reservations  are  recommended.  Call  424-7000. 


At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 

Turn  in  this  ad  for  free  parking  the  next  time  you  have  dinner  at  the  Cafe  Promenade  on  a  non-symphony  night. 


® 


CLASSICAL  MUSIC 
104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)927-104.9 
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Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  E  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 


Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 

Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  E  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W  Coz 

*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 


GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 
Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

*Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.E  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wre  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 

Printing/Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. , 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

THE  ROSTON  GLORE 

William  O.  Taylor 

ROSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 


*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*  Lehigh  Press  Company 

John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
Claude  Monette 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W.  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 

Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  F.  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 

*  Windsor  Building  Associates 

Mona  F  Freedman 

Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 
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Dinner,  Parking 

AndThe  Shuttle, 

ForASong. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your 
night  out  at  the  Symphony.  We're  offering 
our  customers  special  parking  privileges 
in  our  private  garage  for  just  $5,  and  free 

"Symphony  Express"  shuttle  service 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Just  show  us  your 
Symphony  tickets,  and  we'll  arrange  for 
your  $5  parking,  take  you  to  Symphony 
Hall  after  your  meal,  and  return  you  to 
your  car  after  the  performance.  With  a 
deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the  Symphony 
never  xy^^T\  sounded  better. 


RESTAURANT&BAR 


IN  THE  BACK  BAY  HILTON  (617)  BOODLES 


Overlooking  Boston's 
Jamaicaway,  historic 
Goddard  House  offers  a  broad 
range  of  nursing  and  rehabili- 
tative services  for  elderly  men 
and  women.  Private  rooms 
and  gracious  public  spaces 
create  an  atmosphere  of  indi- 
viduality and  privacy  as  well  as 
fellowship  and  community 
For  information,  call  522-3080. 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


(617)-542-6913 
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COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENES 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

^Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Bernard  Cammarata 

Science/Medical 

'Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

KBlake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 


BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD 

John  Larkin  Thompson 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

^Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

^Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Cambridge  Reports /Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  Atwood  Ives 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Jovce 


Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 

^Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath.  Jr. 

Travel /Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Telecommunications 

AT&T 

John  F.  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 
Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 

Charles  Hoffman 

^Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 

Edward  C.  MacEwen 

^Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Arthur  Phipps 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  . .  . 

Thursday,  November  19,  at  8 
Friday,  November  20,  at  2 
Saturday,  November  21,  at  8 
Tuesday,  November  24,  at  8 

GRANT  LLEWELLYN  conducting 


ELGAR 
BRUCH 


In  the  South  {Alassio),  Overture,  Opus  50 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Opus  26 

Prelude.  Allegro  moderato — 

Adagio 

Finale:  Allegro  energico 

MIRIAM  FRIED 


INTERMISSION 


JANACEK 


Violin  Concerto,  Pilgrimage  of  a  Soul 
Ms.  FRIED 


SCRIABIN 


Poem  of  Ecstasy,  Opus  54 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m., 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 
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COMING  CONCERTS  .  . . 


Thursday  'A' — November  19,  8-9:55 
Friday  'A' — November  20,  2-3:55 
Saturday  A' — November  21,  8-9:55 
Tuesday  'C — November  24,  8-9:55 

GRANT  LLEWELLYN  conducting 
MIRIAM  FRIED,  violin 

ELGAR  In  the  South,  Overture 

BRUCH  Violin  Concerto  No.  1 

JANACEK  Violin  Concerto, 

Pilgrimage  of  the  Soul 
SCRIABIN  Poem  of  Ecstasy 


We  Give  Your 
Piano  The  Care 
It  Deserves 


1^ 


Allston  Piano  Moving  Co. 
617-254-8228 

We  Only  Move  Pianos 
Over  20,000  Pianos  Moved 
Fully  Licensed  and  Insured 


Enjoy  the  finest 
coffees  and  desserts 


amyt&tf 


<&$J3udap&U-h> 


after  the  BSO  concert 

90  Exeter  Street,  Boston 

in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 

266-1979 


Thursday  'C — Wednesday,  November  25,  8-9:55 
Friday  Evening — November  27,  8-9:55 
Saturday  'B' — November  28,  8-9:55 

KURT  SANDERLING  conducting 
ANTJE  WEITHAAS,  violin 
MICHAEL  SANDERLING,  cello 

BRAHMS  Double  Concerto 

SCHUBERT  Symphony  in  C,  The  Great 

Thursday,  December  10,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Evans  Mirageas  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'B' — December  10,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B' — December  11,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B' — December  12,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
PAMELA  FRANK,  violin 

CORELLI  Concerto  grosso  in  G  minor, 

Opus  6,  No.  8,  Christmas 
Concerto 

BERG  Chamber  Concerto  for 

piano,  violin,  and 
thirteen  winds 

MOZART  Symphony  No.  36,  Linz 

Saturday  'B' — January  2,  8-10:10 
Tuesday  'B' — January  5,  8-10:10 

ROBERT  SPANO  conducting 
MISCHA  MAISKY,  cello 

ADAMS  Harmonielehre,  Part  I 

DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 

TCHAIKOVSKY         Symphony  No.  4 

Wednesday,  January  6,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'D' — January  7,  8-10:15 
Friday  'B' — January  8,  2-4:15 
Saturday  A' — January  9,  8-10:15 
Tuesday  'C — January  12,  8-10:15 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 
BARBARA  BONNEY,  soprano 
ANTHONY  ROLFE  JOHNSON,  tenor 
DAVID  THOMAS,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

HAYDN  The  Creation 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 


DEVOTED 
TO  THE 
CONTINUITY 
OF  EXCELLENCE 

♦  Proudly  serving  Belmont  and  neighboring 
communities  with  the  finest  in  professional 
health  care.  Now  completely  modernized 
to  offer  unsurpassed  facilities  and  services. 


34  Agassiz  Avenue,  Belmont,  MA  02170  ♦TEL  617-489-1200,  FAX  617-489-0855 
Owned  and  managed  by  the  Karger  family  for  25  years. 


mm 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.  M.  Bradley  &  Co. ,  Inc. ,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a 
variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company 
Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition 
in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket 
service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Development  Office  at  (617) 
638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m. ,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motii  j^ift  items.   \  selection  of  Symphorrj 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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"Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 
Ornament, 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nations 
Character." 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 
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An  Equal  Housing  Lender 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 


SUPPER  CONCERT  II 

Tuesday,  November  17,  at  6 
Thursday,  November  19,  at  6 

LAURA  PARK,  violin 
LUCIA  LIN,  violin 
KAZUKO  MATSUSAKA,  viola 
MARTHA  BABCOCK,  cello 


jana£ek 


String  Quartet  No.  2,  Intimate  Pages 

Andante 
Adagio 
Moderato 
Allegro 


MENDELSSOHN 


Quartet  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Opus  44,  No.  2 

Allegro  assai  appassionato 
Scherzo:  Allegro  di  molto 
Andante 
Presto  agitato 


Ms.  Park  plays  first  violin  in  the  Jana£ek  quartet  and  Ms.  Lin  plays  first  violin  in 
the  Mendelssohn  quartet. 


Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Weeks  5/6 


Leos  Janacek 

String  Quartet  No.  2,  Intimate  Pages 


Human  empathy  is  a  hallmark  of  the  music  of  Leos  Janacek,  not  only  in  his  superb 
operas,  but  even  in  the  normally  abstract  musical  world  of  the  string  quartet.  His 
first  string  quartet,  written  in  1923,  is  a  musical  response  to  Tolstoy's  story  The 
Kreutzer  Sonata,  in  which  the  married  heroine — seduced  largely  through  the 
expressive  powers  of  Beethoven's  music — is  killed  by  her  husband  for  her 
infidelity,  an  event  that  Tolstoy  seems  to  feel  is  justified.  Janacek's  shock  at 
Tolstoy's  implicit  approval  of  violence  toward  women  issued  forth  in  his  string 
quartet,  written  as  a  kind  of  protest. 

His  second  and  last  quartet — indeed,  his  last  completed  work — also  contains 
music  inspired  by  intensely  personal  feelings.  Janacek  began  the  second  quartet  on 
January  29, 1928,  immediately  after  completing  the  opera  From  the  House  of  the  Dead. 
He  finished  it  on  February  19,  and  the  premiere  was  given  by  the  Moravian  Quartet 
the  following  September  11 — unfortunately  a  month  after  the  composer's  death. 

During  the  last  decade  of  his  life,  Janacek  received  inspiration  from  a  surprising 
source — or  perhaps  not  so  surprising,  except  in  its  manner  and  consequences.  He 
became  captivated  by  a  young  married  woman  named  Kamilla  Stosslova  some 
thirty-eight  years  his  junior.  The  Janaceks  and  the  Stossls  became  close;  he  wrote 
to  her  constantly,  and  her  responses — warm,  but  never  more  than  polite — proved 
positively  rejuvenating.  In  quick  succession  he  turned  out  operas  (Katya  Kabanova, 
The  Cunning  Little  Vixen,  The  Makropulos  Affair,  From  the  House  of  the  Dead)  and  a 
large  amount  of  instrumental  music — a  truly  remarkable  outpouring  from  a 
composer  in  his  late  sixties  who  had  never  before  written  with  any  special  fluency. 
(Ironically,  it  was  the  relationship  with  Kamilla  that  led  to  his  death;  when  she  and 
her  son  were  visiting  the  composer  at  his  summer  retreat,  the  little  boy  got  lost  in 
the  mountains.  While  hunting  for  him,  Janacek  caught  the  pneumonia  that  carried 
him  off  on  August  12, 1928.) 

Janacek  originally  intended  to  entitle  his  String  Quartet  No.  2  "Love  Letters"  as 
an  evocation  of  his  feelings  for  Kamilla.  The  change  of  name  to  "Intimate  Pages" 
came  about,  as  he  explained  in  a  letter  to  her,  because  "I  don't  deliver  my  feelings 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  fools."  At  the  same  time,  he  was  careful  to  get  her 
permission  for  such  a  public  acknowledgment  of  their  relationship.  He  wrote, 
"She  is  willing  because  we  both  look  to  clearing  ourselves  of  the  charge  of  a 
relationship  other  than  our  purely  spiritual  one."  Given  the  programmatic  nature 
of  the  work,  and  Janacek's  experience  as  a  dramatic  composer,  it  is  no  surprise  that 
the  four  movements  are  entirely  atypical  of  abstract  string  quartet  forms.  The  first 
movement  begins  with  a  rather  gruff  theme  that  Janacek  called,  "My  impression 
when  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time."  But  he  soon  suggests  an  element  of  mystery 
with  a  viola  theme  (sul  ponticello).  These  materials  are  constantly  varied  in 
dialogue. 

The  second  movement  deals  with  the  actual  getting-acquainted,  recalling  events 
at  a  Moravian  spa  in  1917;  it  begins  slowly  but  becomes  increasingly  lively  until  a 
combination  of  the  "masculine"  theme  from  the  first  movement  with  a  playful 
motif  suggests  their  pleasure  in  one  another's  company.  The  third  movement,  said 
Janacek  in  a  letter,  "is  bright  and  carefree  but  dissolves  into  an  apparition  which 
resembles  you."  And  the  last  movement's  rondo  is  vigorous  and  elemental,  filled 
with  all  the  passion  and  intensity  that  the  seventy-four-year-old  composer  could 
command  in  what  proved  to  be  his  final — and  perhaps  most  unusual — score. 


Felix  Mendelssohn 

String  Quartet  in  E  minor,  Opus  44,  No.  2 


Mendelssohn's  compositional  activity  during  the  1830s,  when  he  was  only  in  his 
twenties,  was  often  sacrificed  to  his  increasing  fame  and  his  undeniable  talents  as  a 
conductor  and  administrator.  He  was  always  busy  traveling  to  performances, 
writing  to  order  for  festivals,  conducting,  planning  events,  and  directing 
educational  activities.  All  the  responsibilities  took  their  toll  in  reduced 
opportunities  to  concentrate  on  artistic  invention,  with  the  result  that  for  a  time 
(until  he  managed  to  rid  himself  of  some  of  the  most  demanding  duties),  his  music 
all  too  often  took  on  the  air  of  a  well-tooled,  factory-made  product,  rather 
disappointing  after  the  brilliant  achievements  of  his  teens.  The  Opus  44  string 
quartets,  for  example,  are  not  perhaps  as  original  in  their  conception  as 
Mendelssohn's  first  two  extraordinary  contributions  to  the  medium,  published  as 
Opus  12  and  Opus  13,  though  they  remain  among  his  most  frequently  performed 
contributions  to  the  quartet  literature.  The  E  minor  quartet,  second  of  the  three 
works  in  order  of  publication,  was  the  first  to  be  composed.  The  autograph  bears 
the  date  June  18, 1837,  which  puts  it  in  the  halcyon  period  following 
Mendelssohn's  marriage  to  Cecile  Jeanrenaud.  Later  in  the  same  year  it  was 
performed  by  the  quartet  led  by  Mendelssohn's  friend,  Ferdinand  David,  the 
concertmaster  of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra. 

The  combination  of  the  violinist  David  and  the  quartet's  key  of  E  minor  gives 
grounds  for  speculation.  In  1844  Mendelssohn  completed  his  E  minor  violin 
concerto,  written  expressly  for  David;  the  opening  theme  of  the  quartet  reminds 
everyone  of  that  concerto,  which  had  not  yet  even  been  suggested  by  the 
composer.  But,  in  fact,  as  early  as  July  30, 1838,  Mendelssohn  wrote  to  David  to 
say,  "I'd  like  to  write  a  violin  concerto  for  you  next  winter;  one  in  E  minor  sticks  in 
my  head,  the  beginning  of  which  will  not  leave  me  in  peace."  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  David's  performance  of  the  quartet  the  preceding  November  stuck  in  the 
composer's  mind  and  gave  rise  to  the  key  and  manner  of  the  concerto's  main 
theme. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  quartet  is  filled  with  examples  of  Mendelssohn's  skill 
at  scoring  for  the  medium,  providing  varied  colors  by  changing  the  ranges  or 
inverting  the  instruments  (so  that  the  cello,  for  example,  for  a  time  plays  the 
highest  part  late  in  the  first  movement,  while  the  viola  holds  the  bass  line,  and  the 
two  violin  parts  fill  out  the  middle).  The  scherzo  of  the  second  movement  is  prime 
Mendelssohn  doing  what  he  does  most  characteristically,  while  the  Andante  is  a 
richly  scored  song  without  words  that  provides  striking  contrast  with  the  energetic 
Presto  agitato  of  the  finale. 


— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


A  native  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Laura  Park  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  assistant  concertmaster  in  August  1991.  From  1984  until  1991  she  was 
a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Ms.  Park  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music,  where  her  principal  teachers  and  coaches  included  Jascha  Brodsky,  Arnold 
Steinhardt,  and  Felix  Galimir.  She  has  been  active  during  past  summers  at  the 
Meadowmount  School,  Aspen  Festival,  Taos  Chamber  Music  Festival,  and 
Marlboro  Festival.  Ms.  Park  has  been  soloist  with  orchestra  in  various  cities, 


including  the  Seoul  Philharmonic  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  She  is  currently 
a  faculty  member  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  and  the  Walnut  Hill  School. 

Violinist  Lucia  Lin  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1985  after  the  first 
audition  she  ever  played  and  was  assistant  concertmaster  from  1987  to  1990.  A 
prizewinner  in  the  1990  Tchaikovsky  International  Competition  in  Moscow,  she 
was  acting  concertmaster  of  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  during  the  1991-92  season 
and  now  occupies  the  Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair  in  the  BSO's  first  violin  section. 
A  native  of  Champaign,  Illinois,  Ms.  Lin  began  studying  violin  at  four  with  Paul 
Rolland  and  was  soloist  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  at  eleven.  She  has  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  where  she  studied  with  Sergiu 
Luca;  she  continued  her  studies  with  him  at  Rice  University  in  Houston,  earning 
her  master  of  music  degree  in  1985. 

Violist  Kazuko  Matsusaka  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  August  1991. 
From  1987  to  1990  she  was  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Opera  Orchestra,  the 
Pittsburgh  Ballet  Theatre  Orchestra,  and  the  Pittsburgh  New  Music  Ensemble.  Ms. 
Matsusaka  studied  violin  with  Josef  Gingold  and  Charles  Treger  and  viola  with 
John  Graham.  A  prizewinner  in  the  Fischoff  National  Chamber  Music  Competi- 
tion, and  a  Tangle  wood  Music  Center  Fellow  in  1985,  Ms.  Matsusaka  has  taught  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  at  the  Westmoreland  Suzuki  School  of  Music. 

Martha  Babcock  is  assistant  principal  cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  principal  cellist  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Ms.  Babcock  joined  the  BSO  in 
1973  and  was  appointed  to  her  current  position  in  1982.  Also  active  as  a  soloist 
and  chamber  musician,  she  has  been  featured  on  radio  programs  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Born  in  Freeport,  Illinois,  Ms.  Babcock  began  studying 
the  cello  at  nine  and  first  appeared  as  soloist  with  orchestra  at  fourteen.  A  cum 
laude  graduate  of  Radcliffe  College,  where  she  was  principal  cellist  of  the  Harvard- 
Radcliffe  Orchestra,  she  attended  graduate  school  at  Boston  University's  School  for 
the  Arts.  Winner  of  the  Piatigorsky  Prize  while  a  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  in  1972,  she  began  her  professional  career  as  a  cellist  at  age  nineteen,  when 
she  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra.  She  has 
recorded  for  Nonesuch,  CRI,  and  Northeastern  Records. 
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Celebrating  75  Years  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Records 


"Yesterday  when  I  arrived  I  was  feeling  very  pessimistic.  I  had  heard  no  satisfactory  records 
of  a  symphony  orchestra.  I  did  not  believe  they  could  be  made— but  today— I  am  very  much 
surprised.  I  am  very  pleased.  These  records  sound  like  a  symphony  orchestra." 

These  were  BSO  Music  Director  Karl  Muck's  words  on  hearing  the  first  records  made  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  75  years  ago  in  October  1917.  To  celebrate  this  important 
anniversary,  the  BSO  Archives  has  mounted  an  exhibit  of  photographs,  documents,  and  other 
memorabilia  that  chronicle  the  BSO  s  recording  history. 

In  the  photograph  above,  BSO  Music  Director  Serge  Koussevitzky  listens  to  a  voice  record- 
ing made  by  the  broadcasting  crew  attached  to  the  Voice  of  America  in  August  1948.  The 
photograph  is  by  Howard  S.  Babbitt,  Jr. 
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"Ozawa  y  los  bostonianos''' 

Seiji  Ozawa,  the  BSO, 

and  an  Extraordinary  Trip  to 

South  America,  October  19  through  29 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first-ever 
South  American  tour  last  month  was  not  just 
extremely  successful  with  the  public,  but 
elicited  rave  reviews  from  the  press  as  well. 
Seiji  Ozawa  led  eight  highly  anticipated 
concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
Caracas.  A  highlight  was  Mahler's  First  Sym- 
phony in  Sao  Paulo,  which  was  seen  and 
heard  by  some  30,000  people  via  closed- 
circuit  television  on  a  large  screen  set  up  in 
the  plaza  outside  the  Opera  House,  where 
the  sold-out  concert  was  held.  Tour  repertory 
also  included  Bernstein's  Symphony  No.  2, 
The  Age  of  Anxiety,  with  pianist  Benjamin 
Pasternack,  in  its  South  American  premiere, 
Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  7,  and  the  orches- 
tral suite  from  Mendelssohn's  music  for 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Encores  in- 
cluded Bernstein's  Candide  Overture,  the 
Turkish  March  from  Beethoven's  Ruins  of 
Athens,  Leroy  Anderson's  Pizzicato  Polka  and 
Fiddle  Faddle,  Strauss's  Feuerfest  Polka, 
Berlioz's  Rdkoczy  March,  and  the  Intermezzo 
and  Wedding  March  from  Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music.  Audience 
response  was  so  consistently  strong  that  each 
concert  included  two  or  three  encores.  The 
tour  was  sponsored  by  Bank  of  Boston  and 
co-sponsored  by  NEC,  with  additional  fund- 
ing by  The  Gillette  Company. 

"The  BSO  made  it  abundantly  clear  why  it 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  orchestras  in 
the  world.  Conducted  by  the  electrifying  Seiji 
Ozawa,  this  111-year-old  ensemble  sounded 
youthful  and  effervescent.  It  plays  as  few 
others  do,  and  it  communicates  its  pleasures 
in  performing,"  wrote  the  critic  of  Sao  Paulo's 
Jornal  da  Tarde.  In  Buenos  Aires,  the  critic 
of  La  Nacion  observed  that  here  was  "an 
Ozawa  who  had  understood  and  connected 
with  Beethoven,  and  who  was  able  to  express 
his  message  with  moving  eloquence  .  .  .  Such 
splendid  triumphs  .  .  .  cannot  be  obtained 
without  instrumentalists  such  as  those  of  the 
BSO,  who  play  like  angels  .  .  .  Bernstein's 
Age  of  Anxiety  was  outstandingly  performed." 


Also  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  critic  of  La  Prensa 
wrote,  "It  is  not  easy  to  reach  the  degree  of 
perfection  of  the  BSO  .  .  .  Then,  Seiji  Ozawa 
is  one  of  today's  most  brilliant  conductors. 
He  puts  things  in  order,  establishes  differ- 
ences, he  reevaluates  sonorities  and  seeks 
the  right  touch,  bringing  about  a  unique, 
definitive  sound,  which  responds  intrinsically 
to  the  work  and  the  composer  at  hand  .  .  .  Do 
we  need  to  add  that  the  BSO  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  orchestras  of  today,  and  that 
Seiji  Ozawa  is  one  of  the  purest  exponents  in 
the  conducting  field?"  The  Platea  Musical  of 
Caracas  described  the  BSO's  "brilliant  blend- 
ing of  the  brass,  the  exemplary  timbre  of  the 
woodwinds,  and  the  beautiful  sonority  of  the 
strings  .  .  .  Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  almost  seemed  an  excuse  to  put  into 
evidence  the  ease  and  excellence  of  the  BSO, 
while  Mahler's  popular  First  Symphony 
served  to  reveal  the  great  ability,  control,  and 
very  special  sensitivity  of  Seiji  Ozawa  to 
recreate  Mahler's  difficult  work  in  a  very 
personal  and  thought-provoking  interpretation." 

The  Fall/ Winter  issue  of  BSO,  the  orches- 
tra's newsletter,  will  provide  further  news, 
reviews,  and  photos  from  the  BSO's  South 
American  triumph. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  nineteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting 
their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the 
first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  December  4  are  "New 
Rhythms,"  an  exhibit  of  works  by  members  of 
the  Monotype  Guild  of  New  England,  a  non- 
profit organization  dedicated  to  the  art  of  the 
unique  print.  These  exhibits  are  sponsored 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers, and  a  portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the 
orchestra.  Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office 
at  (617)  638-9390,  for  further  information. 

Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert 
events.  "Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet 
supper  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's 
Higginson  Hall  with  an  informative  talk  by  a 
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BSO  player  or  other  distinguished  member  of 
the  music  community.  "Supper  Concerts" 
offer  a  chamber  music  performance  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  at  6  p.m. ,  followed  by 
a  buffet  supper  served  in  Higginson  Hall. 
Doors  open  for  all  Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for 
a  la  carte  cocktails  and  conversation.  These 
events  are  offered  on  an  individual  basis, 
even  to  those  who  are  not  attending  that 
evening's  BSO  concert. 

Speakers  for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  in- 
clude BSO  violinist  Sheila  Fiekowsky  (Tues- 
day, November  24)  and  BSO  Media  and 
Production  Manager  Michelle  Leonard  Techier 
(Thursday,  December  10).  BSO  Musicologist 
&  Program  Annotator  Steven  Ledbetter  will 
continue  giving  talks  before  the  Friday-eve- 
ning concerts,  the  second  of  which  is  Nov- 
ember 27.  Publications  Coordinator  Marc 
Mandel  will  be  the  speaker  for  all  three  Sup- 
per Talks  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Tues- 
day 'B'  series,  the  first  of  which  is  February 
2,  1993.  Upcoming  Supper  Concerts  will 
feature  music  of  Amram  and  Brahms  (Wednes- 
day, November  25,  and  Saturday,  November 
28),  and  music  of  Haydn  (Saturday,  January 
9,  and  Tuesday,  January  12). 

The  suppers  are  priced  at  $23  per  person 
for  an  individual  event,  $66  for  any  three, 
$88  for  any  four,  or  $132  for  any  six.  Advance 
reservations  must  be  made  by  mail.  For  reser- 
vations the  week  of  the  Supper,  please  call 
SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200.  All 
reservations  must  be  made  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is  a  $1.00  handling 
fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  telephone.  For 
further  information,  please  call  (617)  266- 
1492,  ext.  516. 


A  concert  by  the  Boston  Conservatory 
Chamber  Ensemble  features  BSO  principal 
harp  Ann  Hobson  Pilot  in  music  of  Saint- 
Saens,  T.J.  Anderson,  and  William  Grant 
Still  on  Friday,  December  4,  at  8  p.m.  at  the 
First  and  Second  Church,  66  Marlborough 
Street  in  Boston.  The  concert  closes  with 
Schumann's  Piano  Quintet  in  E-flat,  Opus  44. 
Participating  BSO  members  also  include 
Victor  Romanul,  violin,  Edward  Gazouleas, 
viola,  and  Ronald  Feldman,  cello.  Tickets  are 
$10  general  admission  ($7  students  and 
seniors).  For  more  information,  call  536-6340. 

Max  Hobart  conducts  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  a  program  entitled  "Viva  Vivaldi! 
at  the  Atrium,"  on  Sunday,  December  6,  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Atrium  Mall  on  Route  9 
in  Chestnut  Hill  at  3  p.m.  The  program  in- 
cludes music  of  Corelli,  Vivaldi,  J.S.  Bach, 
Pachelbel,  and  Handel.  Admission  is  $12.50, 
including  a  reception.  For  more  information, 
or  advance  reservations,  call  566-2219. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  and  BCO  concertmaster- 
founder  Robert  Brink  conduct  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  December 
9,  and  Friday,  December  11,  at  8  p.m.  at  the 
newly  refurbished  Faneuil  Hall.  Soprano 
Karol  Bennett  and  baritone  James  Kleyla  are 
featured  in  excerpts  from  Handel's  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  Messiah,  and  Samson,  and  from 
Mozart's  The  Magic  Flute,  on  a  program  also 
including  the  overture  to  Messiah,  Mozart's 
Contradances,  K.462,  and  Divertimento  in 
D,  K.251,  and  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  30. 
Tickets  are  $27,  $23,  and  $15  ($5  discount 
for  students  and  seniors).  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (617)  426-2387. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Richmond  Performance  Series,  Mark 
Ludwig,  artistic  director,  offers  music  for 
harp,  two  trumpets,  and  organ  on  Sunday, 
November  22,  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Richmond 
Congregational  Church.  BSO  principal  harp 
Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  BSO  trumpet  Thomas 
Rolfs,  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra 
principal  trumpet  Bruce  Hall,  and  organist 
Kevin  Galie  perform  solo  and  ensemble 
works  of  Corelli,  J.S.  Bach,  Debussy,  Pierne, 
Hindemith,  Stravinsky,  and  others.  Admis- 
sion is  $10  ($8  students  and  seniors).  For 
more  information,  call  (413)  698-2837  or 
(617)  731-0004. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits  to 
Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations.  In  October  1991  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to 
South  America,  with  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper, 
and  Covent  Garden,  and  will  make  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  this  December.  In 
addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  Na- 
tional, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings 
appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World, 
Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  andTelarc  Labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
con,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge 
at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of 
Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, who  appointed  him  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season. 
He  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood, 
and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he 
became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Coneertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 
Associate  Coneertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 


Assistant  Coneertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Coneertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Coneertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. , 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 

Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 


Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
*Harvey  Seigel 
t  Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 

*  James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

*  Victor  Romanul 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
%0n  sabbatical  leave 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
Wlliam  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 
Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Assistant  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 


Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 


Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 
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An  Outstanding 

Performance 

Is  Always 

The  Result  Of  A 

Harmonious 

Effort. 


Bay  Bank  applauds  the  continuing  success  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  congratulate  all  the  performers  and  those  behind  the  scenes 

for  working  in  perfect  harmony  to  create  music  loved  around  the  world. 


Ba/Bank 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  November  19,  at  8 
Friday,  November  20,  at  2 
Saturday,  November  21,  at  8 
Tuesday,  November  24,  at  8 

GRANT  LLEWELLYN  conducting 


ELGAR 
BRUCH 


In  the  South  (Alassio),  Overture,  Opus  50 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Opus  26 

Prelude.  Allegro  moderato— 

Adagio 

Finale:  Allegro  energico 

MIRIAM  FRIED 


INTERMISSION 


JANACEK 


Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 
Pilgrimage  of  a  Soul 

Ms.  FRIED 


SCRIABIN 


The  Poem  of  Ecstasy,  Opus  54 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:50. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today.  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 

benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


~i 


Name. 


Tel. 


Address. 


City 


State. 


Zip. 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (6l7)  638-9251. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


J 
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Edward  Elgar 

In  the  South  (Alassio 


Overture,  Opus  50 


Edward  Elgar  was  born  at  Broadheath,  near  Worces- 
ter, England,  on  June  2,  1857,  and  died  in  Worcester 
on  February  23,  1934.  He  composed  his  overture  In 
the  South  between  January  4  and  February  21,  1904, 
during  a  stay  in  the  Italian  town  of  Alassio.  It  was 
premiered  on  March  16,  1904,  on  the  last  of  a  series 
of  three  concerts  entirely  devoted  to  his  music  held  in 
Covent  Garden  in  mid-March.  Hans  Richter  con- 
ducted the  Halle  Orchestra  for  the  festival  as  a  whole, 
but  the  composer  himself  conducted  the  new  piece. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  led  the  only  previous  Boston  Sym- 
phony subscription  performances  on  December  29 
and  30,  1905.  Gericke  and  Karl  Muck  led  tour  per- 
formances in  1906  and  1907,  respectively,  the  only 
other  times  the  work  has  been  programmed  in  a  BSO 
concert.  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  three  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  side  drum, 
triangle,  glockenspiel,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Elgar  came  late  to  public  recognition  of  his  importance.  He  was  an  outsider  by 
geography  (growing  up  in  provincial  Worcester,  far  from  London),  by  training  (largely 
self-taught  with  no  university  degree),  by  religion  (Roman  Catholic  in  a  country  offi- 
cially Protestant),  and  by  class  (the  son  of  a  shopkeeper).  And  yet  those  elements  that 
made  him  an  outsider  also  made  him  the  most  original  English  composer  in  two  cen- 
turies. He  played  the  violin  and  gave  lessons  in  and  around  Worcester  and  he  com- 
posed constantly  but  with  little  recognition,  and  none  in  London,  which  is  what 
counted.  Elgar  remained  a  purely  local  celebrity  until  he  was  forty.  But  then  he  sud- 
denly achieved  a  lasting  national  prominence  with  a  single  work,  Variations  on  an 
Original  Theme  (Enigma),  performed  in  1899  under  Hans  Richter.  This  was  followed 
not  long  after  by  The  Dream  ofGerontius,  which  overcame  a  catastrophic  premiere  to 
be  recognized  as  the  finest  English  choral  composition  in  perhaps  two  centuries. 

One  result  of  this  sudden  access  of  fame  was  the  persistent  rumor  that  Elgar  was 
going  to  write  the  "great  English  symphony."  Indeed,  he  had  begun  work  on  such  a 
piece,  but  repeatedly  put  it  aside.  His  friend  Frank  Schuster  organized  a  special  series 
of  three  concerts  in  March  1904  that  were  to  be  an  "Elgar  Festival" — a  remarkable 
burst  of  acclaim  for  a  composer  almost  entirely  unknown  three  years  earlier.  The  pro- 
gram on  the  first  night  was  to  be  The  Dream  ofGerontius  (the  first  London  perform- 
ance), followed  on  the  second  by  another  oratorio,  The  Apostles.  The  final  night  was  to 
be  a  miscellaneous  concert  of  orchestral  and  vocal  pieces,  but  everyone  hoped  that 
Elgar  would  finish  his  eagerly  awaited  symphony. 

Elgar  was,  in  fact,  working  on  various  materials  that  ultimately  found  their  way  into 
both  of  his  symphonies.  But  their  gestation  was  proving  difficult.  He  and  his  wife  left 
for  a  long-awaited  vacation  in  Italy  on  November  21,  and  he  hoped  to  accomplish  some 
major  work  there.  By  the  end  of  November  they  were  in  Bordighera  on  the  Riviera  di 
Ponente,  that  stretch  of  Italian  coast  that  runs  between  the  French  border  and  Genoa. 
Unable  to  find  a  villa  for  rent  there  (they  had  arrived  late  in  the  season),  they  moved  on 
to  Alassio  and  found  there  a  pleasant  house,  the  Villa  San  Giovanni.  On  December  21 
they  were  joined  by  their  daughter  Carice  and  Rosa  Burley,  the  headmistress  of 
Carice's  school,  who  was  a  close  friend  of  the  Elgars. 
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We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  112th  season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 


JOHN  K.  SPRING 
KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 
JOHN  LOWELL 
THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 
V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 
GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 


RICHARD  OLNEY  III 
ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 
M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 
JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 
CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 
OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 


Creative  investment  management 
and  fiduciary  services  since  1838 

45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 


coLouieix 

BANKJSRQ 


R 


HUNNEMAN  &  COMPANY 


R  E  S I D  E  N  T I A  L  R  E  A  L  E  S  TAT  E 


Providing  full  service  residential  Real  Estate  with  an  unparalleled 
record  of  excellence  ... 


Serving  the  needs  of  both  clients  and  customers  in  Wellesley  and 
Weston,  West  of  Boston,  and  beyond  ... 

Contact  our  winning  team  today. 


Thomas  F.  Aaron 

voice  mail  945-9548 


Virginia  Murray  Boyle,  CRS  GRI 
voice  mail  945-1302 


(617)  237-9090 
372  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills,  MA  02181 
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The  Art  Of  Conversation. 


Pick  a  suitable  subject, 
select  an  appropriate 
/  setting,  sip  the  worlds 

I  finest  cognac,  and  do 

I  * 

I  remember  that  talking 

I  is  less  important  than 


Cognac.  LXrt  De  Martell. 


Since  1715. 


I! 


"I  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


Its  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  —  whether  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Do! 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6732. 


THE     PRIVATE     BANK 

BANKERS,   INVESTMENT    COUNSELLORS   AND    FIDUCIARIES 


ANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
HOSPITAL  TRUST.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  CONNECTICUT,  CASCO  NORTHERN.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA  £}  MEMBER  FDIC 


^St 


Judy  Staubo}  Private  Banker 


Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton-Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 

tt^j^4?j^%^h     community  in 
Massachusetts. 
$     -  Now,  a  second 

wAi^mAmm^^mm    and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON-  WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton-Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 

3£V    Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
are    Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


By  this  time,  Elgar  realized  that  he  could  not  possibly  finish  a  symphony  in  time  for 
a  performance  in  March,  but  he  promised  to  try  to  complete  an  overture  inspired  by 
his  Italian  stay.  Rosa  Burley  served  as  translator  for  Elgar  s  attempts  to  rent  a  piano 
and  to  purchase  a  large  quantity  of  orchestral  score  paper.  The  family  undertook  a 
round  of  sightseeing,  enjoying  the  physical  beauties  of  the  place — the  Ligurian  sea  on 
one  side  and  the  immediate  rise  of  mountains  on  the  other.  Elgar,  set  free  from  the 
usual  run  of  demands  made  upon  him,  was  like  a  little  boy  at  play.  This  playful  quality 
played  a  role  in  his  creation  of  musical  ideas  that  found  their  way  into  the  new  work. 
Sometimes  a  sentence,  or  even  a  word,  would  run  through  his  head  like  a  nonsense 
rhyme  and  generate  a  musical  idea.  One  such  idea  occurred  when  they  climbed  just 
above  Alassio  to  the  tiny  town  of  Moglio,  perched  steeply  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  As  they 
watched  the  residents  descend  the  angled  street  and  suddenly  turn  off  to  disappear 
into  their  houses,  Elgar  commented  that  it  was  the  sort  of  place  where  one  could  sim- 
ply roll  home.  He  began  inventing  words  based  on  the  name  of  the  town:  "Moglio, 
moglio,  roglio,  roglio."  He  began  singing  this  cheerful  piece  of  nonsense  and  finally 
wrote  it  down;  it  became  a  significant  motive  in  the  new  overture: 


EXAMPLE  1 


PJ    1   J   *    * 


On  another  occasion  they  were  climbing  to  a  spot  where  a  little  church  stood  near  a 
group  of  pine  trees.  Rosa  Burley  said,  "It  really  only  needs  a  shepherd  with  a  pipe  to 
make  the  picture  complete" — and  at  that  moment  a  shepherd  appeared  with  his  flock 
from  behind  the  church.  This  incident,  she  recalled,  gave  rise  to  the  delicately  beauti- 
ful quiet  passage  in  the  middle  of  the  overture,  featuring  the  solo  viola  in  a  melody 
that  Elgar  later  published  separately  as  "Canto  popolare"  (Elgar  at  first  claimed  that  it 
was  based  on  a  popular  Italian  song,  but  later  admitted  that  it  was  his  own  melody 
entirely;  its  character  and  its  featured  protagonist  recall  Berlioz's  Harold  in  Italy). 

EXAMPLE  2 


* 


i 


r^ 


JRPc 


molto  espress. 


g 


fe^l 


Another  sight  that  day  gave  rise  to  the  most  surprising,  dramatic,  and  perhaps  im- 
pressive music  of  the  score,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  whole.  A  Roman  bridge  near 
their  house  brought  to  Elgar's  mind  the  image  of  powerful  Roman  legions  marching  off 
to  conquest.  As  he  himself  recalled  in  a  newspaper  interview, 

In  a  flash  it  all  came  to  me — the  conflict  of  the  armies  on  that  very  spot  long  ago, 
where  now  I  stood — the  contrast  of  the  ruin  and  the  shepherd — and  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  I  came  back  to  reality.  In  that  time  I  had  composed  the  overture — the  rest 
was  merely  writing  it  down. 

"Writing  it  down"  in  short  score  occupied  a  few  weeks  only;  by  the  time  they  left  Alas- 
sio on  January  30,  he  was  already  starting  on  the  orchestral  score,  and  this  he  com- 
pleted in  another  three  weeks — at  breakneck  speed  so  that  his  publishers'  engravers 
could  have  parts  ready  in  time  for  the  first  performance.  Even  so,  the  timing  was  so 
tight  that  Hans  Richter  had  no  opportunity  to  study  the  score,  so  Elgar  himself  con- 
ducted the  premiere  of  the  new  work  while  Richter  took  the  rest  of  the  program. 

In  the  South  is  the  last  of  Elgar's  overtures,  and  it  has  never  been  so  well  known  as 
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sir  a. 

flp^KS 

V  fir          vf^v 

II  //     "-ific^"     ?  ° 

1^1k|)/. 

Tfjf[V\  \  ■    i^p 

Hlp^mJF^ 

"Before  the  show,  I  like  to  have  dinner  in  the  Fine  Arts  Restaurant. 
It  puts  me  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind ." 


Fine  Arts  Restaurant 

The  perfect  place  to  begin  a  cultural  evening. 

Dinner:  Wed.  -  Fri.  evenings.    Lunch:  Tues.  -  Sun.     Corporate  functions. 

Reservations:  617-266-3663 

^Jn£<  ^/itfi& S$tl td  \^ catena.    \  D  1 P  zy<^^^^MjZQ^J^^e^e^u^i 


DEVOTED 
TO  THE 
CONTINUITY 
OF  EXCELLENCE 

♦  Proudly  serving  Belmont  and  neighboring 
communities  with  the  finest  in  professional 
health  care.  Now  completely  modernized 
to  offer  unsurpassed  facilities  and  services. 


34  Agassiz  Avenue,  Belmont,  MA  02170  ♦TEL  617-489-1200,  FAX  617-489-0855 
Owned  and  managed  by  the  Karger  family  for  25  years. 
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Cockaigne,  composed  soon  after  his  first  triumphs,  or  even,  perhaps,  as  Froissart,  the 
vigorous  work  with  which  he  hoped  to  make  his  mark  in  London  in  1890.  It  is  nearly 
three  times  the  length  of  either  of  the  earlier  overtures — roughly  twenty  minutes  in 
running  time,  about  the  length  of  a  full  classical  symphony,  in  fact.  At  first  encounter, 
it  seems  almost  overwhelming  in  its  expansiveness  and  prodigality  of  its  materials. 
Gradually,  though,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  "Moglio"  motif  insinuates  itself  into 
many  of  the  themes,  lending  a  unifying  character. 

And  the  boldly  assertive  theme  with  which  In  the  South  opens 


EXAMPLE  3 


s 


ffi 


n 


J 


^^ 
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works  as  a  counterpoint  to  much  else.  This  upward-surging  theme  in  E-flat  calls  to 
mind  instantly  the  opening  of  Richard  Strauss's  Ein  Heldenleben,  which  is  in  the  same 
key  and  has  a  similar  wide  sweep.  But  Elgar  conceived  his  theme  in  the  summer  of 
1899,  before  he  could  have  known  Strauss's  work,  and — as  so  often  happened — it 
grew  out  of  a  playful  game.  He  wrote  the  theme  in  the  Visitor's  Book  of  G.  R.  Sinclair, 
an  organist  who  owned  a  bulldog  named  Dan.  The  "G.R.S."  movement  of  the  Enigma 
Variations  had  nothing  to  do  with  Sinclair  himself,  and  everything  to  do  with  Dan, 
being  a  musical  description  of  his  falling  into  the  river,  paddling  to  shore,  shaking  off 
the  water,  and  barking  merrily.  In  the  Visitors'  Book,  Elgar  wrote  another  theme,  "Dan 
triumphant  (after  a  fight)";  more  than  four  years  later  he  took  that  innocent  musical 
jape  and  developed  it  into  the  powerful  opening  paragraph  of  In  the  South. 

The  overture  is  cast  in  a  fairly  straightforward  sonata  form,  but  the  wealth  of  mate- 
rials can  overwhelm  on  first  listening.  Following  the  rich  opening,  various  counter- 
melodies  derived  from  or  referring  to  "Moglio"  (Example  1)  offer  an  episode  leading  to 
the  true  second  subject,  in  a  surprising  key  and  2/4  time  beginning  expressively  in 
the  strings. 

The  middle  section — the  development  of  the  sonata  form — intertwines  variants  of 
the  earlier  "Moglio"  episode,  culminating  in  a  powerful  climax  derived  from  that  mo- 
tive, now  turned  into  a  brassy  "grandioso"  development,  a  martial  sequence  suggesting 
the  might  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  Concerning  this  passage,  Donald  Francis  Tovey  com- 
mented, 

I  shall  be  highly  pleased  with  myself  if  any  Roman  bridge  or  viaduct,  at  Alassio  or 
elsewhere,  can  make  an  impression  on  me  that  is  not  mainly  dominated  by  my  know- 
ledge of  this  magnificent  passage  with  its  superbly  proportioned  repetitions,  climax, 
and  diminuendo. 

After  a  bustling  bit  of  development,  there  comes  the  wonderful  viola  solo  (Example  2), 
itself  growing  out  of  the  second  subject.  The  tranquil  passage  dies  away  onto  a  sudden 
recollection  of  the  opening  theme  back  in  the  home  key,  thus  inaugurating  a  regular 
sonata-form  recapitulation  (the  fact  that  this  recapitulation  is  so  regular — reintroduc- 
ing all  of  the  exposition  material  in  order,  though  with  the  necessary  adjustment  of  the 
key  for  the  secondary  material — may  be  a  small  indication  of  the  haste  in  which  Elgar 
was  working  as  he  finished  his  score).  At  its  close,  Elgar  begins  a  freshly  swelling  and 
sunny  and  gentle  transformation  of  an  earlier  theme  that  works  itself  up  to  close  in  a 
magnificent  peroration. 

— S.L. 
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KE     NOTE 


i^tejgg 


The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity 
-  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  B.C.)  and  was 
the  Jewish  halil,  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia 
•  After  the  renaissance,  instruments  of  this  type 
were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from 
the  soprano  to  the  bass.  The  higher  or  smaller 
instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx- 
bois"  or  "hault-bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the 
Italians  into  oboe  the  name  which  is  now  used  in 
English,  German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the 
smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  • 
Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your  insurance 
needs?  •  In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience 
and  ability  are  invaluable.  Caddell  &  Byers  has 
earned  a  most  favorable  reputation  for  providing 
special  insurance  programs  for  the  musical  com- 
munity in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  In  addition,  we 
have  built  a  close  working  relationship  with  other 
areas  of  the  arts.  •  Whatever  the  special  insurance 
protection  challenge,  Caddell  &  Byers  will  find 
the  solutions  you  need. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 


c^ttMklcll&ltYcrs 


INSURANCE   AGENCY,    INC. 
Successors  to  Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

SUITE  1 100,  ONE  INDUSTRIAL  AVENUE,  LOWELL,  MA  01851    (800)  445-4664 


ACTON     •     BEDFORD     •     BURLINGTON     •     LOWELL     •     NORTH  READING     •     WILMINGTON 
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Max  Bruch 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Opus  26 


Max  Karl  August  Bruch  was  born  in  Cologne,  Ger- 
many, on  January  6,  1838,  and  died  in  Friedenau, 
near  Berlin,  on  October  20,  1920.  His  Violin  Con- 
certo in  G  minor  was  composed  during  the  years 
1864  and  1867;  after  a  number  of  revisions  it 
achieved  its  final  state  in  October  1867.  There  was 
apparently  a  performance  of  a  preliminary  version  of 
the  score  in  Koblenz  on  April  24,  1866,  with  a  soloist 
named  0.  von  Konigslow  and  Bruch  conducting;  the 
definitive  version  was  first  performed  by  Joseph 
Joachim  (to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated)  in  Bremen 
on  January  7,  1868,  with  Karl  Reinthaler  conduct- 
ing. The  American  premiere  took  place  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Music  on  February  3,  1872,  under 
the  direction  of  Carl  Bergmann;  Pablo  Sarasate  was 
the  soloist.  The  concerto  appeared  frequently  in  Boston  Symphony  concerts  for  many 
years,  including,  in  the  BSO's  first  few  decades,  some  performances  of  just  the  first  two 
movements,  or  the  Adagio  alone.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  orchestra's  first  performances  on 
October  20  and  21,  1882,  with  soloist  Louis  Schmidt.  Wilhelm  Gericke's  soloists  included 
the  orchestra's  assistant  concertmaster  Charles  Martin  Loeffier  (who  would  later  achieve 
considerable  fame  as  a  composer) ,  Maud  Powell,  Teresina  Tua,  Norman  Neruda,  Otto 
Roth,  Fritz  Kreisler,  and  Willy  Hess.  Arthur  Nikisch's  soloists  were  Timothee  Adamowski 
and  Henri  Marteau;  Emil  Paufs  were  Cesar  Thomson,  Adamowski,  I.  Schnitzler,  and 
Franz  Ondficek;  Karl  Muck's  were  Willy  Hess,  Kreisler,  Anton  Witek,  and  Irma  Seydel; 
Max  Fiedler's  was  Bessie  Bell  Collier;  Ernst  Schmidt's  was  Witek;  Pierre  Monteux's  were 
Isolde  Menges,  Carmela  Ippolito,  and,  in  1924,  Cecilia  Hanson.  The  orchestra's  next 
performances  weren't  until  1951,  with  Yehudi  Menuhin  under  Charles  Munch,  and  then 
1957,  with  Ruth  Posselt  under  Richard  Burgin.  Since  then,  Emanuel  Borok  has  been 
soloist  with  Arthur  Fiedler,  Shlomo  Mintz  with  Charles  Dutoit,  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  with 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Malcolm  Lowe  with  Ozawa  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in 
October  1987),  and  Nadja  Salerno-Sonenberg  with  Andrew  Davis  (the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance ,  in  July  1988).  In  addition  to  the  solo  violin,  the  score  calls 
for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

Max  Bruch  was  a  child  prodigy  who  grew  into  a  gifted  composer  of  extraordinary 
taste  and  refinement,  a  composer  who  could  always  be  relied  on  to  turn  out  works  of 
professional  finish  and  often  of  great  beauty.  He  composed  in  virtually  every  medium 
and  was  highly  successful  in  most.  His  cantata  Frithjof  Opus  23  (1864),  was  extraordi- 
narily popular  for  the  rest  of  the  century;  it  used  to  be  given  in  Boston  every  year  or  so. 
Similarly  his  Odysseus  (a  cantata  built  on  scenes  from  Homer),  Achilleus,  and  a  setting 
of  Schiller's  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  were  long  popular  in  the  heyday  of  the  cantata 
and  oratorio  market  that  was  fueled  by  annual  choral  festivals  in  just  about  every  town 
of  any  size  or  cultural  pretension  in  Europe  or  America.  He  also  wrote  three  operas, 
three  symphonies,  songs,  choral  pieces,  and  chamber  music.  He  was  active  as  a  con- 
ductor in  Germany  and  England  and  eventually  became  a  professor  of  composition  at 
the  Berlin  Academy. 

Yet  today  he  is  remembered  primarily  for  a  few  concertos.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  violin  was  his  preferred  solo  instrument.  With  the  exception  of  a  double  con- 
certo for  clarinet  and  viola,  all  of  his  compositions  for  soloist  with  orchestra — three 
concertos,  the  Scottish  Fantasy,  a  Serenade,  and  a  Konzertstiick — feature  the  violin. 
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The  absence  of  other  media  in  his  concerto  output  was  not  for  lack  of  opportunity  or 
invitation.  But  Bruch  felt  a  strong  disinclination  to  compose  for  the  piano.  When 
Eugen  dAlbert  specifically  asked  for  a  piano  concerto  in  1886,  Bruch  wrote  to  his 
publisher  Simrock,  "Well — me,  write  a  piano  concerto!  That's  the  limit!"  Twelve  years 
earlier,  when  Simrock  had  suggested  that  there  might  be  a  market  for  a  cello  concerto, 
Bruch  was  even  more  outspoken:  "I  have  more  important  things  to  do  than  write  stupid 
cello  concertos!"* 

In  any  case,  Bruch  limited  himself  almost  totally  to  the  violin,  and  of  his  three  con- 
certos for  that  instrument,  the  first  was  one  of  his  earliest  successes  and  remains  the 
most  frequently  performed  of  all  his  works.  The  fact  that  his  other  work  has  almost 
totally  dropped  out  of  sight  may  have  been  caused,  in  large  part,  by  his  desire  to  com- 


*To  be  sure,  there  were  few  cello  concertos  around  to  serve  as  inspiring  models  at  the  time — in  fact, 
none  that  holds  a  place  in  the  repertory.  Moreover,  there  were  relatively  few  virtuosi  of  the  cello 
whose  performances  might  inspire  a  composer  to  anything  other  than  humdrum  scale-work.  The 
earliest  cello  concerto  to  retain  a  firm  place  in  the  repertoire  is  Dvorak's,  and  it  comes  from  a  good 
twenty  years  after  Bruch's  comment.  Dvorak  had  been  preceded  and  inspired  by  Victor  Herbert,  who 
was  himself  a  virtuoso  cellist  and  whose  Second  Cello  Concerto  (1893)  can  still  be  heard  occasion- 
ally; his  earlier  Suite  for  cello  and  orchestra  and  his  First  Concerto  deserve  another  hearing.  Also  in 
the  1890s  the  Bostonian  Arthur  Foote  composed  a  cello  concerto,  which  still  remains  in  manuscript. 
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pose  music  that  was  immediately  "accessible,"  comprehensible  to  the  bulk  of  the 
audience  on  first  hearing.  Such  music  rarely  retains  its  interest  over  the  stylistic 
changes  of  a  century.  Bruch  was  certainly  never  embroiled  in  the  kind  of  controversy 
that  followed  Brahms  or  Wagner  or  most  of  the  other  great  innovators.  In  many  respects 
he  resembled  the  earlier  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn,  both  of  whom  wrote  a  great  deal  of 
merely  ingratiating  music  (though  Mendelssohn,  to  be  sure,  also  composed  music  that 
was  more  than  that);  it  might  be  well  made,  but  it  did  not  speak  to  audiences  across 
the  decades,  though  every  now  and  then  someone  would  trot  out  one  piece  or  another, 
having  discovered  that  it  was  undeniably  "effective." 

One  of  the  few  works  of  Bruch  that  has  not  fallen  into  that  rather  patronizing  cate- 
gory is  his  earliest  published  large-scale  work  (he  had  written  an  orchestral  overture 
when  he  was  eleven  and  a  symphony  when  he  was  fourteen,  but  neither  seems  to  sur- 
vive), the  present  concerto.  And  it  is,  of  course,  the  violinists  who  have  kept  it  before 
the  world,  since  it  is  melodious  throughout  and  ingratiatingly  written.  The  G  minor 
concerto  is  so  popular,  in  fact,  that  it  is  often  simply  referred  to  as  "the  Bruch  con- 
certo," though  he  wrote  two  others  for  violin,  both  in  D  minor. 

Bruch  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  bringing  the  work  to  a  successful  conclusion;  he 
reworked  it  over  a  period  of  four  years,  which  included  even  a  public  performance  of  a 
preliminary  version.  In  the  end,  many  of  the  details  of  the  solo  part  came  about  as  the 
result  of  suggestions  from  many  violinists.  The  man  who  had  the  greatest  hand  in  it 
was  Joseph  Joachim  (who  was,  of  course,  also  to  serve  much  the  same  function  for  the 
violin  concerto  of  Johannes  Brahms);  Joachim's  contribution  to  the  score  fully  justifies 
that  placing  of  his  name  on  the  title  page  as  dedicatee.  He  worked  out  the  bowings  as 
well  as  many  of  the  virtuoso  passages;  he  also  made  suggestions  concerning  the  formal 
structure  of  the  work.  Finally,  he  insisted  that  Bruch  call  it  a  "concerto"  rather  than  a 
"fantasy,"  as  the  composer  had  originally  intended. 

Bruch  s  planned  title — "Fantasy" — helps  to  explain  the  first  movement,  which  is 
something  of  a  biological  sport.  Rather  than  being  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  move- 
ment formally,  Bruch  designs  it  as  a  "prelude"  and  labels  it  as  such.  The  opening 
timpani  roll  and  woodwind  phrase  bring  in  the  soloist  in  a  progressively  more  dramatic 
dialogue.  The  modulations  hint  vaguely  at  formal  structures  and  new  themes,  but  the 
atmosphere  throughout  is  preparatory.  Following  a  big  orchestral  climax  and  a  brief 
restatement  of  the  opening  idea,  Bruch  modulates  to  E-flat  for  the  slow  movement, 
which  is  directly  linked  to  the  Prelude.  This  is  a  wonderfully  lyrical  passage;  the  solo- 
ist sings  the  main  theme  and  an  important  transitional  idea  before  a  modulation  to  the 
dominant  introduces  the  secondary  theme  (in  the  bass,  under  violin  triplets).  Though 
the  slow  movement  ends  with  a  full  stop  (unlike  the  Prelude),  it  is  directly  linked  with 
the  finale  by  key.  The  last  movement  begins  with  a  hushed  whisper  in  E-flat,  but  an 
exciting  crescendo  engineers  a  modulation  to  G  major  for  the  first  statement  (by  the 
soloist)  of  the  main  rondo  theme.  This  is  a  lively  and  rhythmic  idea  that  contrasts  won- 
derfully with  the  soaring,  singing  second  theme,  which  remains  in  the  ear  as  the  most 
striking  idea  of  the  work,  a  passage  of  great  nobility  in  the  midst  of  the  finale's  energy. 

— S.L. 
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Leos  Janacek 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Pilgrimage  of  a  Soul 

Leos  Janacek  was  born  in  Hochwald  (Hukvaldy)  in 
Northern  Moravia  on  July  3,  1854,  and  died  on 
August  12,  1928,  in  Moravska  Ostrava.  He  sketched 
his  violin  concerto,  going  through  two  drafts  of  the 
work,  sometime  between  May  1926  and  February 
1927.  It  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death;  two  compos- 
ers, Milos  Stedron  and  Leos  Faltus,  fleshed  out  the 
sketches  into  a  fully  realized  form  that  was  premiered 
in  the  Brno  Janacek  Festival  in  October  1988.  These 
are  the  first  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  addition  to  the  solo  violin,  the  score 
calls  for  three  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo  and 
alto  flute,  third  doubling  piccolo),  piccolo,  three 
oboes  (third  doubling  English  horn),  three  B-flat 
clarinets  (second  and  third  doubling  E-flat  clarinet), 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones (first  doubling  bass  trumpet),  tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  three  sets  of  timpani,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  chains,  harp,  celesta,  and  strings. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  such  youthful  prodigies  as  Mozart,  Schubert,  and 
Mendelssohn  are  those  composers  whose  mastery  develops  very  slowly,  but  steadily, 
leading  to  a  series  of  masterpieces  written  at  an  advanced  age.  The  classic  instance  in 
our  century  of  a  composer  whose  real  artistic  achievement  began  after  the  age  of  fifty  is 
Janacek.  Though  he  had  composed  prolifically  from  the  mid- 1870s  in  just  about  every 
possible  medium — piano  and  chamber  music,  orchestral  work,  opera,  choral  pieces 
and  folk  music  arrangements — it  was  only  with  the  premiere  in  January  1904  of  his 
opera  Jeji pastorkyna  ("Her  Step-Daughter,"  known  outside  of  Czechoslovakia  as 
Jenufa)  that  he  produced  a  piece  widely  recognized  as  a  masterwork.  From  1904  until 
his  death  in  1928 — his  fiftieth  to  seventy-eighth  years — Janacek  composed  seven 
more  powerful  works  for  the  musical  theater,  several  of  which  are  now  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  repertory. 

At  the  end  of  his  life,  Janacek  was,  if  anything,  more  fruitful  than  ever.  He  returned 
from  a  visit  to  London  in  May  1926  and  suddenly  began  to  write  a  violin  concerto. 
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Then,  with  equal  suddenness,  he  abandoned  the  work,  turning  instead  to  his  Glagoli- 
tic  Mass,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1926.  He  was  also  working  on  a  Capriccio  for 
piano  left-hand  and  orchestra,  his  second  concerto-like  work  for  piano.  Perhaps  the 
motivation  to  work  on  a  violin  concerto  had  come  from  his  encounter  with  the  violinist 
Adila  Fachiri  in  London. 

His  sketches  contained  programmatic  indications  such  as  "The  pilgrimage  of  a 
soul,"  "Soul,"  and  "Little  soul."  Since  both  the  Concertino  and  the  Capriccio  for  piano 
and  orchestra  had  literary  elements,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  he  would  create  a 
violin  concerto  with  such  hints,  though  it  is  by  no  means  clear  what  he  intended.  Still, 
conjectures  abound.  He  had  contemplated  writing  an  opera  on  a  play  called  "The  soul 
and  the  body,"  by  a  French-Swiss  writer,  William  Ritter.  And  he  called  his  close  friend 
Kamilla  Stosslova,  whose  friendship  had  done  so  much  to  spark  all  of  his  late  works, 
by  the  nickname  "little  soul."  Either  of  these — or  neither — may  have  been  the  intend- 
ed reference. 

In  any  case,  Janacek  had  definitely  abandoned  the  concerto  by  February  1927, 
when  he  decided  to  embark  on  what  turned  out  to  be  his  final  opera,  From  the  House  of 
the  Dead,  based  on  Dostoyevsky's  fictionalized  prison  memoirs.  He  finished  the  work 
in  January  1928,  but  continued  to  make  additions  and  corrections  until  his  death  that 
August.  One  of  these  was  the  composition  of  an  overture,  using  as  its  basis  the  sketch 
of  the  violin  concerto  with  all  its  programmatic  elements  removed.  (This  overture  will 
be  performed  by  the  BSO  under  the  direction  of  Simon  Rattle  on  January  14,  15,  and 
16,  1993.) 

Janacek  scholars  had  long  known  that  the  overture  had  grown  out  of  the  unfinished 
violin  concerto.  The  decision  to  try  to  provide  a  playable  version  of  the  concerto  was 
taken  by  two  composers,  fellow  citizens  of  Janacek's  Brno,  Milos  Stedron  and  Leos 
Faltus,  after  they  had  enjoyed  some  success  with  their  completion  of  Janacek's  un- 
finished symphony,  The  Danube.  The  concerto  is  in  one  continuous  movement  with 
several  tempo  changes,  conceived  with  chamber  music-like  delicacy.  The  farther  into 
the  concerto  we  go,  the  closer  we  are  to  the  final  version  of  this  music  in  its  form  as  an 
opera  overture.  The  work  is  shaped  from  small  lyrical  ideas  that  grow  and  combine  in  a 
growth  process  that  seems  almost  organic  and  is  always  expressively  lyrical. 

— S.L. 
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Alexander  Scriabin 

Le  Poeme  de  Vextase  {The  Poem  of  Ecstasy),  Opus  54 


Alexander  Scriabin  was  born  in  Moscow  on  January 
6,  1872,  and  died  there  on  April  27,  1915.  He  com- 
pletedThe  Poem  of  Ecstasy  in  Switzerland  in  1907. 
It  was  published  in  January  1908  and  first  performed 
in  New  York  on  December  10  that  year  by  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society  conducted  by  Modest  Altschuler. 
Not  until  January  1909  was  the  work  heard  in  Rus- 
sia, when  Hugo  Wahrlich  led  a  performance  with  the 
Court  Orchestra  of  St.  Petersburg.  Max  Fiedler  led 
the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  on  October 
21  and  22,  1910,  later  BSO  performances  being 
given  by  Karl  Muck,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Lorin  Maazel,  Gunther 
Schuller,  Claudio  Abbado  (the  most  recent  subscrip- 
tion performances,  in  February  1971),  and  Gennady 
Rozhdestvensky  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood performance ,  in  July  1987).  The  score  calls 
for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass 
clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  eight  horns,  five  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  triangle,  bells,  celesta,  two  harps, 
and  strings. 

Alexander  Scriabin's  output  consists  almost  entirely  of  music  for  piano  solo,  but 
there  are  five  substantial  works  for  orchestra.  The  first  three  of  these  are  symphonies  in 
the  traditional  sense  of  the  word  (though  already  the  third  bears  the  subtitle  "The  Divine 
Poem,"  suggesting  programmatic  elements).  The  Poem  of  Ecstasy  started  out  to  be 
Symphony  No.  4,  but  in  the  end  Scriabin  sensibly  called  it  a  "poem,"  sensible  be- 
cause of  its  one-movement  structure  and  evident  programmatic  intent.  It  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  composer's  masterpiece. 

Scriabin  was  the  successive  disciple  of  increasingly  recherche  philosophies.  After 
an  enthusiasm  for  Nietzsche,  he  discovered  the  theosophist  Madame  Blavatsky  and 
quickly  filled  notebooks  with  mystical  literary  jottings.  One  of  these  was  a  rather 
lengthy  poem  entitled  The  Poem  of  Ecstasy,  which  became  the  basis  of  his  orchestral 
work.  When  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the  work,  Scriabin's  poem 
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was  printed  in  the  program  book  as  translated  by  Mrs.  Lydia  L.  Pimenov-Noble;  later 
BSO  programs  reprinted  the  following  extract  (roughly  one-tenth  of  the  whole),  which 
gives  a  good  sense  of  the  poem,  including  its  closing  passage. 


The  Spirit  comprehends  himself 

In  the  power  of  will 

Alone,  free, 

Ever-creating, 

All  irradiating, 

All  vivifying. 

Divinely  playing, 

In  the  multiplicity  of  forms. 

He  comprehends  himself 

In  the  thrill  of  life, 

In  the  desire  for  blossoming, 

In  the  love-struggle. 

The  Spirit  playing, 

The  Spirit  flitting, 

With  eternal  aspiration 

Creating  ecstasy, 
Surrenders  to  the  bliss  of  love. 
Amid  the  flowers  of  his  creations 
He  lingers  in  freedom. 


The  Spirit  is  at  the  height  of  being. 

And  he  feels 

The  tide  unending 

Of  the  divine  power, 

Of  free  will. 

He  is  all-daring, 

What  menaced — 

Now  is  excitement, 

What  terrified 
Is  now  delight; 
And  the  bites  of  panthers  and  hyenas 

have  become 
But  a  new  caress, 

A  new  pang, 

And  the  sting  of  the  serpent 
But  a  burning  kiss. 
And  the  universe  resounded 

With  a  joyful  cry, 
I  am. 
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It  may  be  clear — and  then  again,  it  may  not — that  Scriabin  is  using  the  word 
"ecstasy"  in  a  special  way,  not  referring  to  sensual  intoxication  but  to  a  kind  of  sober 
exaltation,  a  mood  in  which  the  human  will  achieves  a  state  of  inspired  energy  and 
readiness  for  action.  Insofar  as  the  symphonic  work  reflects  the  poem,  it  proceeds 
from  a  series  of  passive,  sensuous  themes  to  the  dominance  of  self-assertion  in  a  blaze 
of  glory.  In  general,  though,  the  music  follows  its  own  laws  and  should  be  heard  in  that 
light,  not  as  an  "illustration"  of  a  rather  overheated  text. 

Scriabin  completed  the  score  in  May  1907,  calling  it  (in  a  letter  to  a  friend)  "my 
finest  composition."  Late  that  summer  Modest  Altschuler,  who  led  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  New  York,  visited  the  composer,  found  him  "all  taken  up  with  the 
work,"  and  "watched  its  progress  with  keen  interest,"  as  he  wrote  to  Philip  Hale,  the 
BSO's  program  annotator.  On  September  4  Scriabin  wrote  to  a  friend,  "Recently  we 
have  been  visited  by  various  friends  including  Altschuler,  with  whom  I  did  a  lot  of 
work  on  The  Poem  of  Ecstasy.  He  wants  to  perform  it  with  the  utmost  splendor  and  even 
employ  for  the  first  time  lighting  effects."  Thus  The  Poem  of  Ecstasy  seems  to  anticipate 
the  "color  keyboard"  for  which  Scriabin  wrote  in  his  final  orchestral  composition, 
Prometheus  {The  Poem  of  Fire). 

The  Poem  of  Ecstasy  is  a  highly  perfumed,  colorful  score  in  Scriabin's  mature  per- 
sonal style,  forged  out  of  diverse  elements  from  Debussy  and  Chopin,  with  echoes  of 
such  figures  as  Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Franck.  The  combination  of  mysticism  and  brilliant 
color,  though,  is  unique  to  him.  His  Poem  can  be  heard  in  a  fairly  straightforward 
sonata  form.  The  first  thematic  group  consists  of  several  evocative,  gentle  themes, 
rocking  and  hovering  with  exotic  effect  in  moderately  slow  tempos.  Prominent  among 
them  are  motives  identified  as  "Longing"  (flute  solo  at  the  very  beginning),  "Dream- 
ing" (clarinet  solo  over  soft  strings),  and  "Floating"  (a  busy,  rising  figure  in  the  flute  at 
the  first  Allegro).  After  some  development  of  these  materials,  the  second  group  pre- 
sents a  more  active  mood,  beginning  with  "Unrest"  (syncopated  horn  chords),  followed 
immediately  by  the  trumpet's  assertion  of  "Will,"  a  striding  figure  with  reiterated  trip- 
let leaps. 

All  of  these  materials  take  part  in  the  extended  development,  a  kind  of  musical 
battle  between  the  two  families  of  themes,  during  which  the  only  true  theme  of  the 
piece  (as  opposed  to  a  short  motivic  idea)  really  comes  into  its  own.  This  is  the  upward- 
striding  march  in  the  solo  trumpet  identified  as  "Self-assertion."  After  a  long  and 
complex  musical  battle,  including  a  full  recapitulation  of  the  opening  themes,  the 
theme  of  "Self-assertion"  dominates  the  brilliant  C  major  of  the  coda,  sounded  trium- 
phantly in  unison  by  the  eight  horns  (bells  raised),  accompanied  by  a  joyous  glittering 
orchestral  ostinato  for  the  final  brilliant  exultation. 

— S.L. 
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Week  6 


More .  .  . 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  plethora  of  new  Elgar  publications  to  complement  the 
large  older  literature,  of  which  the  personal  recollections  still  retain  their  interest  and 
importance.  Among  the  older  books,  there  are  recollections  by  violinist  W.  H.  Reed  in 
Elgar  As  I  Knew  Him  (Oxford),  and  by  two  of  the  composer's  personal  friends,  Mrs. 
Richard  Powell  (the  "Dorabella"  of  the  Enigma  Variations)  in  Edward  Elgar:  Memories 
of  a  Variation  (Methuen),  and  Rosa  Burley,  headmistress  of  the  school  where  he  taught 
for  some  years,  in  Edward  Elgar:  The  Record  of  a  Friendship  (Barrie  &  Jenkins);  all 
are  filled  with  interesting  insights  into  the  complexities  of  Elgar's  personality.  Some  of 
them  are  currently  out  of  print,  but  they  can  be  found  in  many  music  libraries.  The 
best  and  most  up-to-date  single  study  is  Michael  Kennedy's  Portrait  of  Elgar  (Oxford). 
The  same  author's  Elgar  Orchestral  Music  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of 
Washington  paperback)  provides  brief,  but  very  informative,  descriptions  of  the  music. 
Jerrold  Northrop  Moore's  Edward  Elgar:  A  Creative  Life  is  a  big  biography  with  em- 
phasis on  Elgar's  sketching  and  composition  (Oxford).  Moore  has  also  produced  a 
thorough  discography  of  Elgar's  own  work  as  a  conductor.  Elgar's  letters  are  vivid 
reflections  of  his  personality  and  his  sometimes  mercurial  shifts  of  mood.  Two  volumes 
of  letters  published  in  England  and  not,  apparently,  in  this  country,  are  essential 
sources;  both  are  edited  by  Percy  M.  Young:  Letters  of  Edward  Elgar  and  Other  Writings 
(Geoffrey  Bles)  and  Letters  to  Nimrod:  Edward  Elgar  to  August  Jaeger,  1897-1908 
(Dennis  Dobson).  Jerrold  Northrop  Moore  has  edited  a  broad  selection  of  letters  in 
Edward  Elgar:  Letters  of  a  Lifetime  (Oxford).  In  the  South  was  for  a  long  time  among 
the  least  recorded  of  Elgar's  major  works,  but  that  situation  seems  to  be  changing.  Sir 
Alexander  Gibson  leads  the  Scottish  National  Orchestra  in  a  performance  of  consider- 
able verve  (Chandos,  with  Elgar's  Cockaigne  and  Froissart  overtures,  and  his  Overture 
in  D  minor).  Giuseppe  Sinopoli's  performance  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  is 
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both  warm  and  dramatic  (DG,  with  the  Enigma  Variations  and  the  Serenade  for 
Strings).  In  the  South  fills  out  Leonard  Slatkin's  robust  recording  of  the  First  Symphony 
with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA  Red  Seal). 

Max  Bruch  has  at  last  been  made  the  subject  of  a  full-length  study  in  English. 
Christopher  Fifield's  Max  Bruch:  His  Life  and  Works  (Braziller)  closes  an  important 
gap  with  a  study  of  the  composer  who  was  among  the  most  popular  figures  of  late 
nineteenth-century  music,  but  is  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  handful  of  works, 
one  of  the  most  forgotten.  There  are  also  many  books  and  articles  about  his  music  in 
German;  the  most  useful  of  these  for  the  concertos  is  Max  Bruchs  Instrumentalmusik 
by  Wilhelm  Lauth,  which  is  No.  68  in  the  series  Beitrage  zur  rheinischen  Musik- 
geschichte  (Arno  Volk,  Cologne).  Donald  Francis  To vey's  sympathetic  analysis  of  the 
G  minor  concerto  is  contained  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford).  The  G  minor 
concerto  has  been  recorded  many  times.  Among  the  most  worthy  performances:  Anne- 
Sophie  Mutter  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG),  Shlomo 
Mintz  with  Claudio  Abbado  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  (DG),  Itzhak  Perlman  with 
Bernard  Haitink  and  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  (Philips),  and  Nigel  Kennedy 
with  Jeffrey  Tate  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  (Angel).  All  of  these  are  coupled 
with  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto.  Kyung-Wha  Chungs  version  with  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Rudolf  Kempe  is  coupled  with  the  Tchaikovsky  concerto 
and  Saint-Saens'  Havanaise  (London). 

The  fullest  account  of  Janacek's  life  and  work  in  English  is  to  be  found  in  Leos 
Janacek  by  Jaroslav  Vogel  in  the  revised  edition  by  Karel  Janovicky  (Norton).  John 
Tyrrell's  article  on  Janacek  in  The  New  Grove  is  a  fine  introduction;  it  is  also  available 
in  paperback  as  part  of  The  New  Grove  Modern  Masters  I  (Norton).  The  Violin  Concerto 
now  enjoys  two  recordings.  Christian  Tetzlaff  is  the  soloist  with  the  Philharmonia  under 
the  direction  of  Libor  Pesek  in  a  moody,  evocative  reading  (Virgin  Classics,  with  the 
overture  to  From  the  House  of  the  Dead,  the  Sinfonietta,  and  Taras  Bulba).  The  other 
features  Josef  Suk  with  the  Czech  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Vaclav 
Neumann  (Supraphon,  with  the  Sinfonietta  and  Taras  Bulba). 

The  best  introduction  to  Scriabin's  work  is  the  short  volume  Skryabin  by  Hugh  Mac- 
donald  in  the  Oxford  Studies  of  Composers  series  (Oxford  paperback),  which  deals 
clearly  and  sympathetically  with  the  music.  Faubion  Bowers's  two-volume  biography  is 
filled  with  detail,  not  always  well  digested,  and  somewhat  overwrought  musical  de- 
scriptions. Better  is  his  briefer  The  New  Scriabin:  Enigma  and  Answers  (Affiliated). 
Claudio  Abbado  recorded  The  Poem  of  Ecstasy  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  music  of  Debussy  and  Ravel).  Riccardo  Muti's  complete 
set  of  the  Scriabin  symphonies  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  is  impressively  impas- 
sioned (Angel,  three  CDs);  The  Poem  of  Ecstasy  is  also  available  on  a  single  disc,  but 
coupled  with  a  disappointing  Tchaikovsky  Sixth.  Giuseppe  Sinopoli's  recording  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  achieves  a  fine  sense  of  atmosphere  (DG,  coupled  with 
Scriabin's  Symphony  No.  3,  The  Divine  Poem). 

— S.L. 
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Week  6 


Grant  Llewellyn 

Born  in  1960  in  Tenby,  South  Wales,  Grant  Llewellyn  studied  at 
Chethams  School  of  Music,  the  Perugia  Conservatorio,  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Music.  He  also  received  choral  and  academic  grants  to 
Cambridge.  In  1985  he  was  a  Fellowship  Conductor  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  where  he  worked  with  Leonard  Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa, 
Kurt  Masur,  and  Andre  Previn.  In  September  1990  he  became  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Also  in  1990  he  became 
associate  conductor  of  the  BBC  Welsh  Symphony,  where  his  contract 
extends  until  November  1994;  in  July  1991  he  conducted  that  orchestra 
in  the  opening  concert  of  the  Cheltenham  Festival.  He  has  also  led  the 
BBC  Welsh  Symphony  in  a  series  of  television  programs,  and  in  a  recording  for  Nimbus  Records 
of  orchestral  works  by  William  Mathias,  including  his  Symphony  No.  3  and  Oboe  Concerto. 
Mr.  Llewellyn  was  recently  named  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Stavanger  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, with  which  he  has  undertaken  a  tour  of  the  Baltic  States.  He  made  his  Japanese  debut 
in  1990,  conducting  concerts  with  the  Osaka  Philharmonic  and  the  Yomiuri  Nippon  Symphony 
Orchestras.  Also  that  year  he  toured  France  and  Italy  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra.  In 
January  1991  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam,  conducting  a  series  of 
concerts  with  the  Netherlands  Chamber  Orchestra.  Other  recent  engagements  have  included 
appearances  with  the  London  Mozart  Players  at  the  Barbican,  the  Royal  Flanders  Philhar- 
monic, theTrondheim  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Belgian  National  Orchestra,  and  the  Royal 
Liverpool  Philharmonic,  with  which  he  has  made  a  recording  of  British  music  for  Decca.  Mr. 
Llewellyn  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1991,  led  sub- 
scription concerts  in  April  1992,  and  appeared  most  recently  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood 
this  past  August. 
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Miriam  Fried 

Violinist  Miriam  Fried  is  equally  accomplished  as  recitalist,  concerto 
soloist,  and  chamber  musician.  She  has  played  with  virtually  every 
major  American  and  European  orchestra.  Recital  tours  have  taken  her 
throughout  North  America,  as  well  as  to  Brussels,  London,  Munich, 
Paris,  Salzburg,  Stockholm,  and  Zurich.  Last  season  Ms.  Fried  made  a 
major  European  tour  with  the  Czech  Philharmonic,  including  stops  in 
London,  Paris,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Birmingham.  She  also  appeared 
with  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic,  the 
Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra  of  Rome,  the  Hong  Kong  Philharmonic,  and 
the  National  Orchestra  of  Mexico.  Highlights  of  her  1992-93  season 
include  a  tour  of  Switzerland  with  the  St.  Petersburg  Philharmonic  (formerly  the  Leningrad 
Philharmonic),  concerts  with  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra  and  Dallas  Symphony,  and 
recital  appearances  in  several  European  music  centers.  Ms.  Fried's  highly  praised  New  York 
recitals  in  1985  of  the  complete  Bach  sonatas  and  partitas  for  solo  violin  culminated  three 
years  of  performances  and  recordings  of  that  repertoire.  She  has  also  recorded  the  Sibelius 
Violin  Concerto,  with  Okko  Kamu  and  the  Helsinki  Philharmonic,  on  Finlandia.  As  a  chamber 
musician,  she  has  collaborated  with  such  artists  as  Isaac  Stern,  Pinchas  Zukerman,  Garrick 
Ohlsson,  Nathaniel  Rosen,  and  her  husband,  violinist/violist  Paul  Biss.  She  has  been  a  fea- 
tured guest  artist  at  Chamber  Music  East  in  Boston,  the  La  Jolla  Chamber  Festival,  the  Lock- 
enhaus  Festival,  and  the  Naantali  Festival  in  Finland.  Ms.  Fried's  instrument,  a  1718  Stradi- 
varius,  is  said  to  have  been  the  favorite  of  its  eighteenth-century  owner,  composer/conductor 
Louis  Spohr;  it  was  also  owned  by  Regina  Strinasacchi,  for  whom  Mozart  wrote  his  B-flat  violin 
sonata,  K.454.  Miriam  Fried's  solo  career  was  launched  in  1968  after  she  won  first  prize  in 
Genoa's  Paganini  International  Competition.  Three  years  later  she  claimed  top  honors  in  the 
Queen  Elisabeth  International  Competition,  the  first  woman  ever  to  win  that  award.  Born  in 
Romania,  Ms.  Fried  emigrated  to  Israel  with  her  family  at  two.  There  her  upbringing  included 
lessons  with  Alice  Feny  ves  in  Tel  Aviv,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  play  for  the  many 
great  violinists  who  visited  Israel.  She  came  to  the  United  States  as  a  protegee  of  Isaac  Stern 
and  continued  her  studies  with  Ivan  Galamian  at  Juilliard  and  Joseph  Gingold  at  Indiana 
University.  Ms.  Fried  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  July  1973  atTanglewood,  later 
appearing  with  the  orchestra  in  December  1974  and  April  1977  at  Symphony  Hall. 
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KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


Patrons 


The  Higginson  Society 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  individuals  for  their  generous  support 
during  the  1991-92  season.  These  patrons  have 
each  donated  $1,500  or  more  to  either  the  Boston 
Symphony  Annual  Fund  or  one  or  more  of  the  BSO 
Capital  Gift  Programs.  Gifts  to  the  Annual  Fund  are 
unrestricted  and  are  applied  directly  to  the  Orches- 
tra's operating  budget.  Capital  Gifts  include  Named 
Endowment  Funds,  Endowed  Orchestra  Chairs,  the 
Symphony  Hall  Renovation  Campaign,  Endowed 
Seats  in  Symphony  Hall,  Pooled  Life  Income  Plan 
gifts,  and  unrestricted  gifts  to  endowment.  This 
roster  acknowledges  contributions  received  between 
September  1,  1991  and  August  31,  1992. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Fitzpatrick 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

E.  Morton  Jennings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 


Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W. 

Thompson 
Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler 
Anonymous  (2) 


Sponsors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W 

Bodman  III 
Mrs.  Florence  C.  Chesterton-Norris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 
Bayard  and  Julie  Henry 


Fell* 


Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

James  K.  Beranek 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C. 

Bowersock,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Can- 
Charles  Christenson 


Mrs.  Ellen  0.  Jennings 

Mrs.  Leon  Kleban 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Layman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Palmer 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 
Ms.  Mary  Hart  Cogan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  AbramT.  Collier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 
Mrs.  Hortense  E  Feldblum 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W  Freed 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 
Mr.  and  ?»Irs.  Thomas  J. 

Galligan,  Jr. 
John  Gamble 
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Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Jean  R.  Yawkey  (d) 

Anonymous  (4) 


Mrs.  Joan  P.  Goldhammer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hangstefer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  B. 

Hostetter,  Jr. 
Rosemary  and  E  Donald  Hudson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT  Kalman 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

and  Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Knight 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kucharski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Mrs.  Olivia  A.  Manice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  James  Morton 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Pearce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 
Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 
Stephen  Tilton 
Charles  M.  Werly 
Anonymous  (2) 


Members 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Adams 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D. 

Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 
Mrs.  Elsie  J.  Apthorp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Bajakian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
Mrs.  Hope  Lincoln  Baker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Y.  Barrow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  M.  Barton 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordon  Birger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Bohnen 
Mrs.  James  W.  Bradley 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Gary  Burkhead 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Buttenwieser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Caro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Chaffin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F  Cleary 
Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Cohn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Colburn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F  Connell 
Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  H. 

1       Covington 

i  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Crandall 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M. 
Creighton,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harry  K.  Cross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Cullinane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mrs.  Dimitri  dArbeloff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mrs.  Pierre  DeBeaumont 

Mrs.  F  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  F  Dickerman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C. 

Dickinson  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 
Phyllis  Dohanian 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 
Richard  W  Dwight 
Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goetz  B.  Eaton 
Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Elfers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Endicott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Fennell 
Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Finn 
Miss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Myrna  H.  and  Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 
Mrs.  Morton  R.  Godine 
Arthur  S.  Goldberg 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Carol  R.  Goldberg 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 
Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Gund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Haas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulous 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  UlfB.  Heide 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  T.  Herndon 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs.  Harrison  D.  Horblit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Hosage 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hyman 

Mrs.  Albert  S."  Kahn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F  Kingsley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Landay 

Mrs.  James  F  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 

Ms.  Mary  Ann  Harris  Livens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Miss  Diane  H.  Lupean 

Charles  Francis  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  C.  Mathews 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Matthews 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Dr.  Clinton  F  Miller 

and  Ms.  Adele  Wick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  F  Monosson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  Morss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Mugar 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodger  P.  Nordblom 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 


Miss  Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 

Mrs.  Andrew  Oliver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Palmer 

Gary  M.  Palter 

Miss  Harriet  F.  Parker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Ribakoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Robinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Schwartz 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Scott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  S.  Scott 

Morton 
Alan  H.  Scovell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 
Ms.  Eileen  C.  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  K.  Spring,  Sr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 
Theodore  E.  Stebbins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Stepanian 
Howard  H.  Stevenson 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  E.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 
Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E  Taplin 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 
Mrs.  David  Terwilliger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Nicholas  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tillinghast 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Tillman 

Mrs.  Richard  E  Treadway 

Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Mrs.  Evelyn  R.  Wagstaff-Callahan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Stetson  Whitcher 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Mrs.  Florence  T.  Whitney 

Richard  T.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  P.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Nancy  P.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mrs.  Shepard  E  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Anonymous  (14) 


Recognize  Someone  Special 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  commemorate  a  special  occasion! 
For  a  $25,000  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund, 
you  will  enjoy  the  privilege  of  naming  a  BSO  concert  in  tribute  to  or  in 
memory  of  an  individual  you  designate.  In  addition,  you  will  become  a  Patron 
of  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orchestra's  circle  of  its  most  generous  benefactors. 

Your  named  concert  will  receive  prominent  acknowledgment  in  the  BSO 
program  book,  along  with  a  biographical  appreciation  about  the  honoree. 
We  will  also  include  complimentary  tickets  for  your  friends  and  relatives. 
Afterwards,  you  and  your  guests  can  toast  the  occasion  at  a  private  reception 
where  you  will  be  greeted  by  the  conductor,  members  of  the  orchestra,  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


For  further  information  about  naming  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert,  please  contact 
Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund,  at  (617)  638-9256. 

Name  a  BSO  Concert! 


h 
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Capital  Gifts  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  Caroline  Thayer  Bland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 
Mrs.  Charles  D.  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Buonsanto 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yohan  Cho 
Mrs.  Angelica  L.  Clagett 
Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 
Ms.  Deborah  P.  Clark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cleary 
Mrs.  George  H.  A.  Clowes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  AbramT.  Collier 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Vincent  D'Orazio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 
The  children  of  Anne  G.  Durant 
Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard 
Edmonds 


Miss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Michael  A.  Halperson 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulos 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Hearne 
Bayard  and  Julie  Henry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 
Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Donald  Hudson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT  Kalman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Barbara  and  Thomas  H.  Lee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Sr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H. 

Lovejoy,  Jr. 
Edward  E.  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 
Miss  Charlotte  N.  May 
Ms.  Edith  Michelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Miner 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Ms.  Anne  J.  Neilson 

Ms.  Edith  H.  Overly 

Mrs.  James  J.  Pastoriza,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  J.  Richmond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Riemer 

Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  M.  Rost 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 

Rousseau 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Runge 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schoenberg 
Miss  Rosamund  Sears 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davies 

Sohier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs.  Stanley  A.  Swaebe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Lewis  H.  Weinstein 
Miss  Christine  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wdson 
Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 
Anonymous  (2) 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  also  grateful  to  the  following  Corporations 
and  Foundations  for  their  contributions  of  $1,500  and  above  to  one  or  more  of 
the  BSO  Capital  Gift  Programs. 


Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
Bank  of  Boston 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Connell  Limited  Partnership 
Coopers  &  Ly brand 
Dynatech  Corporation 
The  Carol  and  Avram  Goldberg 
Family  Foundation 


Henry  Hornblower  Fund,  Inc. 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
The  Edward  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
The  Esther  V.  &  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Foundations 

Helene  R.  Cahners-Kaplan  and 

Carol  R.  Goldberg,  Trustees 


Raytheon  Company 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 

State  Street  Foundation 

Janet  Upjohn  Stearns  Charitable 

Trust 
WCRB 
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Dinner  and  Symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  award-winning  chef,  Charles  Grandon,  has  created  a  new  symphony  menu 
that's  a  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance.  The  three-course  dinners  are 

prepared  and  served  with  style.  And  accompanied  by  free  parking. 

You  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll  to  symphony  with  time  to  spare. 

Reservations  are  recommended.  Call  424-7000. 


At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 


On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 

Turn  in  this  ad  for  free  parking  the  next  time  you  have  dinner  at  the  Cafe  Promenade  on  a  non-symphony  night. 


In  Symphony  Halls  around  the  world 
music  is  the  universal  language. 

But  in  international  trade,  in  meetings 
and  conference  halls,  you'll  need 

WORDNET® 

INCORPORATED 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TRANSLATION, 
TYPESETTING  AND  PRINTING 


30  NAGOG  PARK,  SUITE  200 

ACTON,  MA  01 720 

PHONE:  1-800-  WORDNET 

FAX:  (508)  263-3839 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been  orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in  New 
England  and  we've 
never  missed  a  beat. 

Call  me  at  734-2100 

I  know  we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 
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Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Friends 

$750  -  $1499 


Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mrs.  John  M.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews  II 

Carlos  M.  Baranano 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Barton 

Thomas  R.  Bateman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

Peter  M.  Black 

Miss  Ruth  S.  Brush 

Ms.  Caroline  C.  Campbell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Cheever 

Mrs.  William  Claflin  HI 

Mrs.  George  H.  A.  Clowes 

F.  Douglas  Cochrane 

Lewis  C.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Coit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  LoringW.  Coleman 

Victor  Constantiner 

Drs.  Amiel  G.  Cooper  and  Lori  Adcock 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  C.  DAutremont 

Mrs.  Morris  E  Darling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Richard  R.  Downey 

David  Driscoll 

John  Dwinell 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Henry  0.  Fagerberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Gardner,  Jr. 

Robert  P.  Giddings 

Ms.  Francine  Ellen  Goldstein 

Martin  Gottlieb 


Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 

Ms.  Betty  J.  Green 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Gordon  Homes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louise  P.  Hook 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jameson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nissim  Joseph 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  0.  Keohane 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Krutenat 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Laird 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Mrs.  James  E  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Lazarus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Mrs.  George  C.  Lee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Payson  Little 

Graham  Atwell  Long 

Ms.  Anne  Lovett 

Mrs.  Victor  A.  Lutnicki 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Moss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Murray 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mrs.  Brackett  Parsons 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Peretz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Miss  Sylvia  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  AlvarW.  Polk,  Jr. 

Ms.  Helen  C.  Powell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  M.  Powers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Rauscher 

Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Roddy 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Rowland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Robert  G.  Segal 

George  C.  Seybolt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Shenton 

Richard  and  Sandra  Silverman 

Marshall  H.  Sirvetz 

Mrs.  Gordon  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Charlotte  and  Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lamar  Scatter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maximilian  Steinmann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  F  Stevens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Swiniarski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  A.  Tambone 

Mrs.  Jane  S.  Tappan 

Susan  and  Coyt  Tillman,  Jr. 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mrs.  Sue  S.  Watson 

Miss  Barbara  West 

Mrs.  George  Macy  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Henry  Wheller 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Wilding-White 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Wlliams-DeCelles 

Anonymous  (9) 


Friends 

$350  -  $749 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralf  A.  Adolfsson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  F  Althausen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  F  Ames 

Mrs.  L.  Hathaway  Amsbary 

Ms.  Pauline  Ancrum 

Katsushige  Aoki 

G.  Michael  Ashmore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 

Mrs.  Neil  R.  Ayer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Mrs.  Richard  Bancroft 

Joseph  S.  Banks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brewster  Barnard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Barstow 

Richard  Bartley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  C.  Bedford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Bennett,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 

Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 


Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Birghe  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Blagden 

Maxwell  V.  Blum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Bondy,  Jr. 

Miss  Rhoda  C.  Bonville 

Douglas  Bowring 

Lee  C.  Bradley  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Braude 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  L.  Brickley 

Mrs.  Adrian  J.  Broggini 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Cabot 

Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Carroll 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin 

Mr.  David  Cheever  HI 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  F  Sargent  Cheever 

James  Russell  Clarke,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Robert  U.  Clemence 

Roger  L.  Clifton 

Harold  G.  Colt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Comstock 

Mrs.  GilmanW.  Conant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woolsey  S.  Conover 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Conrads 

Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Lucy  A.  and  James  E.  Coppola 

Jay  and  Mary-Brenda  Cortell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  W.  Cragin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorns  E.  Curtin,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Daignault 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 

William  F  G.  Dawson 

Mrs.  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III 
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Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

Betty  and  Dana  Jost 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Kane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  E.  Place 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Don 

Ms.  Sarah  Kantor 

Anthony  C.  Piatt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  M.  Dunn 

Martin  S.  Kaplan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 

Ms.  Majorie  C.  Dyer 

Sumner  and  Carol  Kaufman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  A.  Popovsky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Dziekan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

George  J.  Power 

Mrs.  Gladys  A.  Eggiman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  D.  Kennedy 

Mrs.  H.  Burton  Powers 

Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Michael  C.  J.  Putnam 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 

Samuel  H.  Kim 

Richard  Quinn 

Mrs.  Judith  R.  Emmons 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  A.  Klarman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Reichenbach 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  M.  Endicott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  W  Knight 

Mrs.  Peter  Remis 

Mrs.  Romeyn  Everdell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kornfield 

Ms.  Patricia  B.  Rice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Fadem 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Kuehn 

Ms.  Marcia  A.  Rizzotto 

Paul  H.  Farris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Kutchin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Lajoie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brent  P.  Fletcher 

Barry  M.  Lamont 

William  T.  Salisbury 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Fox 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Lamont 

Paul  Sanders 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Francis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Landes 

John  V.  C.  Saylor 

Ms.  Suzanne  Freedman 

Richard  Langerman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Sayre 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Freeman 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lathrop 

Ms.  Carole  M.  Schnizer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Gal 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Latta 

Mrs.  Wolfgang  A.  Schocken 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Ganak 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  Le  Baron 

Mrs.  Janos  Scholz 

Edward  A.  Gardner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Leahy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  G.  Schorr 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  Schubert 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Everett  E.  Gendler 

Mrs.  Tudor  Leland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Scudder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Gill,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Levenson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  H.  Seaver 

Richard  B.  Gladstone 

Laurence  W  Levine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  J.  Shachoy 

Alan  R.  Goff 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elia  Lipton 

Leslie  and  Howard  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Gold 

John  M.  Loder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Shirman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macey  J.  Goldman 

Mrs.  Augustus  P.  Loring 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Shotwell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Goldstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lubrano 

Dr.  Alene  Silver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham 

Christopher  Lydon 

Ms.  Barbara  A.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  Gould 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Donna  Smith 

Ekkehard  Grampp 

Leonard  F.  Lynch,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  John  B.  Gray 

Miss  Ann  E.  Macdonald 

Patrick  K.  Snead 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin,  Jr. 

Peter  MacDougall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Solomon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Haas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Madden 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Sorger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur T.  Hadley 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hywel  Madoc-Jones 

Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spaulding 

Carol  Haffenreffer-Abrahams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Malcom 

Mrs.  Hester  D.  Sperduto 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  L.  Hansen 

Ms.  Therese  A.  Maloney 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Frank  L.  Harrington,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Marcus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Starkweather 

Dr.  Ellen  T.  Harris 

Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  D.  Steele,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 

Robert  McAvoy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  A.  Stein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 

Mrs.  Maurice  McCarthy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  McDermott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  M.  Surkin 

Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jeremiah  P.  McDonald 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wlliam  H.  Sweet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Henderson 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Kazuhiro  Takahashi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  W  Hiam 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W  Meserve 

Raymond  L.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denny  F.  High 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  E  Meyer 

Marc  and  Mette  Teller 

Mrs.  Petie  Hilsinger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  D.  Michelove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  A.  Tenbrook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winston  R.  Hindle,  Jr. 

Robert  M.  Morse 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hinkle 

Ms.  Martha  S.  Mugar 

Thomas  G.  Thomas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Brian  Holland 

John  J.  Murphy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 

Dwight  R.  Holmes 

David  L.  Myers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Tobin 

Miss  Isabel  B.  Hooker 

Mrs.  Susan  Nassau 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Richard  Tod 

Douglas  Horst 

Miss  Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Topol 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  T.  Howard 

Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Ms.  Judith  R.  Tucjer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Ms.  Mary  B.  Parent 

C.  Robert  Tully 

Richard  F  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  J.  Pastoriza 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Renwick  S.  Tweedy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jason  C.  Hubbard 

Carmen  J.  Patti 

Laughran  Vaber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Pattison 

Allan  Van  Gestel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Incandela 

Mrs.  Thorn  Pendleton 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Vawter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Isaacs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guido  R.  Perera,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

H.  Angus  and  Genevieve  T  Perry 

Robert  A.  Vogt 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Ms.  Nancy  Peterson 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  H.  Jenkins 

C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Walker 

Timothy  Johnson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ervin  Pietz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland  S.  Warren 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland  B.  Jones,  Jr. 

Anthony  M.  Pisani 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Watson  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  F.  Way 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W  White 
Ms.  Katherine  S.  White 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Whiteside 


Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Howard  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Margaret  W  Winslow 

Ms.  Mary  Wolfson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr. 

Robert  W.  Wormstead,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Worthen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Younis,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Zarren 

David  R.  Zukertnan 

Anonymous  (35) 


Friends 

$250  -  $349 


Mrs.  John  Q.  Adams 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  J.  Agranat 

Mrs.  Robert  Amory,  Jr. 

Richard  D.  Angel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Applegate 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  C.  Avery 

Lloyd  Axelrod 

James  C.  Ayer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Banks 

Yonathan  Bard 

Mrs.  Bishop  Bargate 

Miss  Anahid  Barmakian 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Mrs.  Marshall  K.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Georgia  K.  Basbanes 

Mrs.  Philip  C.  Beals 

James  Becker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Becker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  D'Andelot  Belin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E  Gregg  Bemis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W  Bianchi 

Benjamin  E.  Bierbaum 

Mrs.  Anna  Child  Bird 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Blanker 

Abraham  Bluestone 

Mrs.  Foster  Boardman 

Mrs.  George  K.  Boday,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Bodenmann,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Anne  C.  Booth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Bouton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Boyd 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Breslin 

Mr.  John  H.  Brooks,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burton  Brown 

Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne 

Alexander  K.  Buck,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Busk,  Jr. 

Wdliam  J.  Butterworth 

Mrs.  Harriet  Cabot 

Richard  P.  Campbell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Cane 

Eric  Canel-Knohr 

Leon  M.  Cangiano.  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Cardarelli,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Cavallaro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Clark,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Clark 

Kenneth  W  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby  III 

Joseph  C.  Connolly 

Thomas  E.  Connolly 

Mrs.  Frank  H.  Conway 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  M.  Cormack 

Mrs.  AloyseT.  Corrigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  P.  Cotellesso 

Mrs.  J.  Holland  Cotter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Cox 

Frederick  Crane,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Crocker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 

Bruce  Curran 

Mrs.  Vincent  D'Orazio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Darling 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Darlington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Davis 

Rev.  Msgr.  Russell  H.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  I.  Davison,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roman  W  DeSanctis 

John  M.  Deutch 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  H.  Diamond 

Thomas  R.  Diaz 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Doran 

Mrs.  Zelma  R.  Dorson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  H.  Drake 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Driscoll 

Peter  E  and  Celeste  P.  Duffy 

Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Dumaine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Keller  Duncan 

William  D.  Dunn 

Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Eliopoulos 

Miss  Mary  C.  Eliot 

Charles  H.  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Kurt  Enoch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Epstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W  Erhard 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Falb 

Ms.  Cynthia  M.  Farrar 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Merrill  I.  Feldman 

Dr.  Harvey  V.  Fineberg 

Louis  Antony  Fisher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niles  D.  Flanders 

Miss  Laura  B.  Foster 

Mrs.  Harry  W.  Fowler 

Ms.  Lorraine  T.  Frankel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  V.  Franch 

Barry  L.  Friedman 

Yuichi  Fukuda 

Mrs.  John  Furman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Gaensler 

Mrs.  Charles  Mack  Ganson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  N.  Garth 

Paul  J.  Gerry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Gesmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Gifford 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Gilbert 

Mrs.  Howard  F  Gillette 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gilmartin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Glauber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Glendon 

Alan  Goldberg 

Ronald  H.  Goldenson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Goldman 

Frederick  Goldstein 

Dr.  Joan  R.  Golub 

William  Goode 

Ms.  Linda  Goodman 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  B.  Gordon 

Ms.  Linda  Gorham 

Vincent  J.  Gorman 

Robert  A.  Gough,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Goyette 

Kenneth  Grandberg 

Mrs.  Morris  Gray 

Robert  J.  Greene 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Greenfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  ArhturW.  Gregory  III 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Griffiths 

Mrs.  Helen  Grossman 

Miss  Constance  Grosvenor 

John  G.  Guillemont 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mrs.  Frederick  W  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Haffenreffer 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Halby 

Mrs.  Frances  Sloan  Hall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hamann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Hamill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Hansen,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Harris 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Hartman 

Ms.  Alice  B.  Hatch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Haynes 

Mrs.  Patricia  L.  Heilner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Hender 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Henderson 

Gardner  C.  Hendrie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W  Hinman 

Mrs.  Walter  Hinrichsen 

John  A.  Holmes 

William  E  Hoist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  A.  Homer 

Ross  G.  Honig 

Alfred  Hoose 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Hovey 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guerard  H.  Howkins,  Jr. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Windsor  H.  Hunter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  W.  Hurd 

Constantine  Hutchins,  Jr. 

Mark  Hyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Blake  Ireland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  E.  Isaia 

Miss  Carol  F.  Ishimoto 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  0.  Ives 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Jack,  Jr. 

Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Jackson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  D.  Jackson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Y.  C.  Jao 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  R.  John 

Walter  J.  Johnson 

Ms.  Jacqueline  M.  Jung 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Kaplan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  P.  Kassirer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Katz 

Dean  Kauffman 

Ms.  Paula  C.  Keenan 

Wdliam  E.  Kelly 

Miss  Janet  Kelsay 

John  E  Kendrick 

Drs.  Kenneth  R.  and  Barbara  M.  Kenyon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Keohane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  King 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Kittredge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kloss 

Helmut  Koester 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Kouri 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  P.  Krall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 

Dr.  Ruth  B.  Kundsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Kurnow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Kuskin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  E.  Lacaillade 

Ms.  Cecelia  A.  Lacey-Anzuoni 

Mrs.  F.  Danby  Lackey 

Dennis  and  Mary  Ellen  LaCroix 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ladd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Loeber  Landau 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  K.  Landy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Lang 

Mrs.  Edward  W  Lawrence 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Leibowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  W  Leith  HI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Leonard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Lesser 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  N.  Levin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Lipson 

John  D.  C.  Little 

Mrs.  Elvira  Lochiatto 

Stephen  E.  Loher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Lurie 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  MacDougall,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  D.  Mackintosh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Malloy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Manzella 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  J.  Marchi 

Dr.  Pamela  Matron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Marshall 

Leon  C.  and  Marilee  N.  Martel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  E.  Martin 

Gerald  A.  Mata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  D.  May 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Mayer,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Mayer 

Ms.  Joanne  M.  McCarthy 

Dr.  Marie  C.  McCormick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  F.  McCulloch,  Jr 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wdliam  V.  McDermott,  Ji 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  McGovern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  L.  Mclver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  W  McKittrick 

Mrs.  Robert  McMillan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  McSheffrey 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Melamid 

Ms.  Jane  L.  Mendillo 

Mr.  Nathanial  S.  Merrill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Messing 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

John  B.  Meyer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  S.  Michaels 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore T.  Miller 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Millis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Millman 

Ms.  Amy  L.  Moore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  E.  Moulton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Judith  Palmer  Muggia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Mulroy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  W  Murphy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  A.  Nanfelt 

Ms.  Barbara  Nash 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  S.  Nichols 

Joseph  J.  Nicholson 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  O'Connor,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  S.  Old 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jason  S.  Orlov 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyman  Ossoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  M.  Ossoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  Pagliccia,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Parry 

Peter  Pastreich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Peabody 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Pecchenino 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Pepper 

Edward  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lee  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  D.  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  B.  Pieper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  A.  Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Pits 

Norman  Plummer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Pomfret 

Philip  J.  Porter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Porter 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Pratley 

Alphonse  Presto 

Mrs.  John  H.  Privitera 

Mark  Ptashne 

JohnW.  Pucillo 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 

John  J.  Rallis 

John  B.  Read,  Jr. 

Ms.  Mary  Bartlett  Reynolds 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Riley  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Robb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  W  Robbins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  R.  Robertson 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  J.  Rollert 

Stephen  R.  and  Barbara  Roop 

Murray  Rosenberg 

Drs.  A.  Daniel  and  Delilah  Rubenstein 

Mrs.  Howard  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  G.  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mr.s  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Alford  Paul  Rudnick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sandstrom,  Jr. 

Robert  J.  Sanferrare 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Sargeant 

Ms.  Suzanne  Satterfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Schaye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pieter  Schiller 

Robert  W  Schlundt 

Henry  L.  P.  Schmelzer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Schneider 

Ms.  ZeldaM.  Schneider 

Peter  K.  Schofield 

Wilfred  Schofield 

Ms.  Paula  Schumann 

Robert  and  Janine  Schwartz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Schwenk 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Sears 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Sebba 

Ms.  Deborah  Webber  Segal 

Mrs.  Freema  Shapiro 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Shirley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  P.  Shriberg 

Kevin  Silk 

David  F.  Simon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Kenneth  and  Phyllis  Sisson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  E.  Sisson 

Raymond  F.  Skiba 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Smith 

Ms.  Loretta  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  N.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  F.  Synder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  M.  Sobin 

Mrs.  Horace  H.  Soule 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Spalding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Squire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Stahl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  C.  Steere 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gooodwill  M.  Stewart 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  K.  Stewart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W  Stimpson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Stone 

Ms.  Amy  J.  Tananbaum 

Ms.  Evelyn  J.  Tate 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  M.  Theodore 

Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Thompson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Tobin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W  Trumbull 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Vanderweil,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  C.  Vigneron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Walker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Wanger 

Ms.  Joyce  A.  Warchol 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wnthrop  M.  Wassenar 

Mrs.  Estelle  Watters 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Zach  Webster 


Were  here  because  there's  a  difference 
between  making  a  living.  And  having  a  life. 


« 


JH, 


Fleet  Bank 

A  Member  oi  Fleet  Financial  Group 

Were  here  to  make  a  difference: 


Member  FDIC. 


INTRODUCING 


Philanthropy  is  an  American  tradition.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  process  of  charitable  giving  has  become  too 
time  consuming  and  too  complex.  fortunately,  fidelity 
Investments  has  a  common  sense  solution. 


The  Charitable  Gift  Fund 


It  simplifies  the  process  while  enhancing  the  value  of 
your  contributions.  it  provides  both  immediate  tax 
benefits  and  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  recommend  gifts 
to  qualified  non-profits  at  your  convenience. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund  also  eliminates  the  legal  and 
accounting  hassles,  distribution  requirements  and 
investment  management  responsibilities  typically 
associated  with  foundations  and  other  giving  plans. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund.  New  from  Fidelity.  A  common 
sense  solution  for  individuals  and  corporations.  it  will 
simply  revolutionize  the  way  you  give. 

For  complete  details,  please  call  a  Charitable  Gift  Fund 
representative  at  1  -800-544-0275,  ext.  26.  or,  fax  your 
inquiry  to  (617)  248-1  851  . 


This  ship's  lamp  is  mounted  on  a  gimbal,  a  device  that  keeps  it  upright  regardless  of  movement. 


STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
the  kind  of  investment  advice  usually 
reserved  only  for  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Of  course,  over  the  years  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 


one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the 
largest  money  managers  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid,  our 
investment  performance  superior  and 
our  commitment  to  quality  unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  finan- 
cial and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  at  (617)  654-3227. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110. 

(617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Manchester,  Hartford,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Luxembourg,  Cayman  Islands,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Wellington,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1992. 


Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen. 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication  aren't  all  it 
takes  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist.  Success 
often  requires  the  help  of  someone  who  listens  to 
your  needs  and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs.  It's  some- 
thing we  feel  very  strongly  about  at  Shawmut. 
And  it's  what  makes  our  know-how  all  the 
more  valuable. 


KNOW-HOWTHAT  PAYS  OFF 


Shawmut 


A  Shawmut  National  Company 


Member  FDIC 


H 
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Ms.  Kathy  L.  Weiss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  David  Wells 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wemick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Clark  and  Nancy  Whitcomb 

Mrs.  Ogden  White 

Edward  T.  Whitney,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Wlkins 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Ms.  Katherine  Winthrop 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Wirth 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Wistran 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Wolf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Woodman 

Ms.  Amy  Woods 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Wright 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Wysocki 


Ms.  Ruth  Young 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  M.  Zack 

Mrs.  Clotilde  Zannetos 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Zeller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zeller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  N.  Ziner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  R.  Zion 

Gabriel  Zizza 

Anonymous  (35) 


Dedicated  Gifts 

Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1992  fiscal  year  in  honor  of  the  following  individuals: 


Mabel  Bigelow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Braude 

Devlin  McDonald  Cooper 

Mr.  Shelly  Epstein 

Tilla  and  Joseph  Fishman 

Charles  F.  Francis 

Eric  Friedl 


Mrs.  Rachel  Friedman 

Ruth  and  Jerry  Hertz 

Ann  and  Guerard  H.  Howkins 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  G.  Moss 

Eleanor  B.  Pilcher 


Hannah  and  Ray  Schneider 

Harry  Shapiro 

Robert  Springer 

Lauren  Beth  Stanzler 

Sidney  Stoneman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  White 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1992  fiscal  year  in  memory  of  the  following  individuals: 


Katherine  Faneuil  Adams 
Hannah  G.  Ayer 
Tobie  Beers 
Nelson  S.  Bell 
Ruth  Berow 
Elaine  Brown 
Lawrence  E.  Bunker 
Elizabeth  Card 
Clara  Baker  Cohen 
Stanley  E.  Dale 
Morris  Darling 
Saville  R.  Davis 


Margaret  E.  C.  Downs 
Harry  Englander 
Kathleen  Fullerton 
Jean  Riddle  Gerry 
Lucy  G.  Gallup 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall 
Katherine  Jackson 
Paul  Kaplan 
James  Kiley 
DaleT.  Kimmett 
Sarah  Kline 
Pearl  Mandell 


Charles  Munch 

Mrs.  E.  Geoffrey  Nathan 

Doris  A.  Parker 

Sumner  Poorvu 

Margaret  Stokes  Radebaugh 

William  Remis 

Alice  Schule 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Segal 

Franklin  M.  Spooner 

Stanley  Swaebe 

Mrs.  Frederick  Weed 

Max  Winder 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  particularly  grateful  to  those  individuals 
who  chose  to  remember  the  BSO  through  a  bequest.  The  Walter  Piston 
Society  recognizes  and  honors  those  who  let  the  Orchestra  know  that  it  is 
included  in  their  testamentary  plans. 


Alice  Larkin  Brosnahan 
Alice  E.  Buff 
Dorothy  Collier 
Lydia  Hall 
Edith  Hertz 
Lucille  Hirshfield 
William  King 


Anita  B.  Kingan 
Olive  H.  Kornsand 
Katharine  Kulmala 
Ruth  Edith  Lindblom 
Edward  MacCrone 
Doris  J.  McCormick 
JohnT.  Norton 


Louise  H.  Parsons 
Ian  Paley  Rak 
Edith  Seltzer 
Abraham  Simcovitz 
Ella  M.  Stuart 
Edna  Talbot 
Katherine  Weems 
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*27te  Qtorgian 

...because  comfort  and  grace  are  ageless 

The  Georgian  is  a  unique  rental  community  offering  inde- 
pendent seniors  all  the  comfort  and  privacy  of  an  individual 
apartment  home.  Known  for  our  hospitality,  we  also  offer 
an  assisted  living  program.  The  Georgian  operates  on  a 
rental  plan  with  no  entrance  payment  required.  Our  philos- 
ophy is  to  promote  and  encourage  a  fulfilling  and  gracious 
lifestyle  in  a  caring  and  secure  environment. 

TTte  Qtorgian 

332  Jamaica  Way  •  Boston,  MA  02130 
Call  617  -  524  -  7228  for  an  appointment. 


Sit.  Relax.                           /^F 

Rebuilt  Steinways  and                                   ^M 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Grands  for  Sale         £j 

A  Tradition  of  Excellence           V 

in  Piano  Restoration                   J| 

\^^^/                                       HS           BhBt   £  1 

Acme  Piano  Craftsmen                           S            mm  I 

Lee  Doherty                                                ML            Wmt 

President                                                   7r          A» 

(617)  623  -  0600                                                              "^^Bfc-^ 

North  Shore:  (508)  281  -  4527 

10  Garfield  Avenue  •  Somerville,  MA  02145 

i                            .-■:■■'■-.,■  '■•:    .      "-'-  .    <■■  ;--     '  ■    ■■■■ 

^&XcwS 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  generous 
support  of  the  following  foundations.  Their  grants  have  made  possible  a  variety 
of  programs  and  projects. 


The  Lassor  and  Fanny  Agoos  Charity 

Fund 
AKC  Fund,  Inc. 
Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 
J.M.R.  Barker  Foundation 
Barrington  Foundation 
The  Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 
Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 
Charles  S.  Bird  Foundation 
Boston  Foundation 
The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 
Chiles  Foundation 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Clipper  Ship  Foundation 
The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 
Covenant  Foundation 
Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable  Trust 
Nancy  Sayles  Day  Foundation 
Demoulas  Foundation 
The  Dennis  Family  Foundation 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
The  Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 
Evander  Lewis  Family  Foundation 
Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
The  Fuller  Foundation 
G.R  and  Rose  Gardner  Charitable 

Trust 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 
Ellen  A.  Gilman  Trust 
Charles  and  Sarah  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust 
The  Goldberg  Family  Foundation 


The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 
The  Florence  J.  Gould  Foundation 
Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 
The  Robert  Z.  Greene  Foundation 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Grosberg  Family  Charity  Fund 
HCA  Foundation 
Henry  Hornblower  Fund,  Inc. 
The  Hunt  Foundation 
TheJ.M.  Kaplan  Fund 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  Inc. 
June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation 
The  Lovett  Foundation 
Lowell  Institute 
The  Edward  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Helen  and  Leo  Mayer  Charitable 

Trust 
McCarthy  Family  Foundation 
William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
Max  and  Sophie  Mydans  Foundation 
The  New  England  Foundation 
Olivetti  Foundation,  Inc. 
Oxford  Fund,  Inc. 

The  Palriwala  Foundation  of  America 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
The  Harold  Whitworth  Pierce 

Charitable  Trust 
Property  Capital  Trust 
Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 


Sidney  and  Esther  Rabb  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  Sidney  R.  Rabb  Charitable 

Trust 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation, 

Inc. 
Billy  Rose  Foundation,  Inc. 
Richard  Saltonstall  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  William  E.  and  Bertha  Schrafft 

Charitable  Trust 
Albert  Shapiro  Fund 
Miriam  Shaw  Fund 
George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family 

Charitable  Trust 
Richard  and  Sandra  Silverman  Fund 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational 

and  Charitable  Foundation 
State  Street  Foundation 
Janet  Upjohn  Stearns  Charitable 

Trust 
The  Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stevens  Foundations 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation, 

Inc. 
Gertrude  W  and  Edward  M. 

Swartz  Charitable  Trust 
Tisch  Foundation 
Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Yawkey  Foundation 
Anonymous  (3) 
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™Siv\      BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


I  SYMPHONY 
\ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI   OZAWA 

|       Music  Director 


$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 
Neil  Curran 
John  F.  McKinnon 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Ly brand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 


Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  At  wood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services,  Inc./ 
Creative  Gourmet 
Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Michael  E.  Daniels 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
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1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Rnlayson 

McKinsey  &  Company 
David  G.  Fabini 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 

WCRB-102.5FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 


PERFORMANCE 

SEATING 

AVAILABLE. 


Presenting  the  first  truly  ergonomic  executive  chair 

featuring  unlimited  adjustability  for  proper  support 

in  all  types  of  work.  Call  for  a  free  brochure 

or  stop  by  for  a  demonstration. 


BACKCARE  6A 


Lux  Steel  Exec. 

with  lumbar 

support  and 

adjustable 

back. 


1 299  Highland  Avenue  •  Needham,  MA  021 92  •  (61 7)  455-91 01 

We're  1 7.  mi.  off  Rte.128,  exit  19B  (Highland  Ave.)  Open  10-6,  Mon.Jues,  Wed.,  Fri.  and  Sat.,  10-7  Thurs.  Closed  Sun. 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  business  leaders 
for  their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  1992  fiscal  year.  Business 
Honor  Roll  donors  are  recognized  for  their  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more  in  bold 
capital  letters.  Companies  listed  in  capital  letters  indicate  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An 
asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  E  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  E  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  Smith 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

Galerie  Mourlot 
Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

Automotive 

LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
Richard  E  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building  /Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*Walsh  Brothers 
James  H.  Walsh  III 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 
William  D.  Green 


ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 

Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 
Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  E  Farrell,  Jr. 

*Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 
Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
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*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*  Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical/Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W  Reznicek 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 

LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 
Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 


Financial  Services/ 
investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W.  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  F  O'Brien 

*Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W  Collins 
Herbert  F  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 
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*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 
Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  F  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W.  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
William  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 


ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 


*Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 
Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Michael  E.  Daniels 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Robert  W  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 


SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 
William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Wdliam  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Shea 

*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
Wdliam  J.  Tvenstrup 
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*  Hanover  New  England 

J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  E  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Lav/  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Eraser 

HALE  &  DORR 
Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 

Owen  B.  Lynch 

McDermott,  Will  &  Emery 
Harvey  W  Freishtat 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  PC. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 
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Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/  Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 


Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W  Tiberio 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  E  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W.  Coz 

*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 


GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
DeanT.  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 
Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 
Steven  Karol 

* Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  E  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*  Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

*Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.E  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
E  Wade  Greer 

Printing/Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. , 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 


*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  E  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*Lehigh  Press  Company 
John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
Claude  Monette 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 
Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  E  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 

*Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  E  Freed  man 

Retail _____ 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 
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COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner&  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 

Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*  Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 


BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD 
John  Larkin  Thompson 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Cambridge  Reports /Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  At  wood  Ives 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 


Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 

*  Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 

Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel /Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Telecommunications 

AT&T 

John  F.  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 

Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 

Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 
Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*  Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 

Arthur  Phipps 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Wednesday,  November  25.  at  8 
Friday.  November  27.  at  8 
Saturdav.  November  28.  at  8 


KURT  SANDERLING  conducting 


BRAHMS 


Concerto  in  A  minor  for  violin  and  cello.  Opus  102 

Allegro 

Andante 

\  ivace  non  troppo 

ANTJE  WEITHAAS,  violin 
MICHAEL  SANDERLING.  cello 


SCHUBERT 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  in  C.  D.944.  The  Great 

Andante— Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Andante  con  moto 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 
Allegro  vivace 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Svmphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.. 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  S2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 


mm. 


For  Information  Call 
(617)262-3900 


A  Gracious  Alternative  to  Nursing  Home  Care 

*  Assistance  with  *  Superb  dining 

bathing,  dressing  ...       •  Health  &  Wellness  program 

*  Private,  elegant  *  Short  &  Long  term  rental 
1  &  2  room  suites  options  available. 

Dignified  Retirement  Living  1m\ 

3 14  Commonwealth  Avenue  r£quai  Housing 

Boston,  MA  02115  Opportunity 
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MA 


MARIA 

The  best  of  the  best... 

All  the  elements  oflapatria 

without  the  cliche  knicknacks  and  the 

pizza-pasta-pudding  routine 

Time  Travel  Guide,  1993 

The  unconventional 

menu  breaks  the  North  End  mold... 

not  just  for  food,  but  ambiance  as  well. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

you'd  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON    (6 17)  523-0077 


Valet  Parking 


Receptions 


0w  o/Ji^emu^    L9/cen&/&  ' 
Bonnie  Rapier  Robinson  (617)  585-5236 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Thursday  'C — Wednesday.  November  25,  8-9:55 
Friday  Evening — November  27,  8-9:55 
Saturday  'B' — November  28,  8-9:55 
KURT  SANDERLING  conducting 
ANTJE  WEITHAAS,  violin 
MICHAEL  SANDERLING,  cello 

BRAHMS  Double  Concerto 

SCHUBERT  Symphony  in  C,  The  Great 


Thursday,  December  10,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Evans  Mirageas  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'B' — December  10,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B' — December  11,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B' — December  12,  8-9:55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
PAMELA  FRANK,  violin 

CORELLI  Concerto  grosso  in  G  minor. 

Opus  6,  No.  8.  Christmas 

Concerto 
BERG  Chamber  Concerto  for 

piano,  violin,  and 

thirteen  winds 
MOZART  Symphony  No.  36.  Linz 

Saturday  'B' — January  2,  8-10:10 
Tuesday  'B' — January  5,  8-10:10 
ROBERT  SPANO  conducting 
MISCHA  MAISKY,  cello 

ADAMS  Harmonielehre,  Part  I 

DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  4 

Wednesday,  January  6,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'D' — January  7,  8-10:15 
Friday  'B' — January  8,  2-4:15 
Saturday  'A' — January  9,  8-10:15 
Tuesday  'C — January  12,  8-10:15 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 
BARBARA  BONNEY,  soprano 
ANTHONY  ROLFE  JOHNSON,  tenor 
DAVID  THOMAS,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

HAYDN  The  Creation 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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M    i 


A  standing  ovation... 


L>ould  be  yours  if  you  hold  your  next  event  in 
Symphony  Hall!  Meetings,  holiday  parties,  receptions, 
benefits,  and  reunions  are  assured  classic  attention, 
whether  or  not  they  are  held  in  conjunction  with  a 
concert. 

r'or  nearly  one  hundred  years,  Symphony  Hall  has 
provided  thousands  of  people  with  wonderful  memories. 
Now  this  treasured  Boston  landmark  opens  its  doors  to 
meeting  and  party  planners. 

With  attractive,  fully  handicapped-accessible  rooms, 
Symphony  Hall  and  the  adjacent  Eunice  and  Julian 
Cohen  Wing  offer  spaces  to  accommodate  groups  of  up 
to  440  seated,  and  even  more  for  cocktails  or  lectures. 
When  it  comes  to  special  events,  we  are  virtuosi! 


For  further  information  and  bookings,  please  call  the 
Symphony  Hall  Function  Office  at  (617)  638-9242. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a 
variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company 
Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition 
in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket 
service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Development  Office  at  (617) 
638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m. ,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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"Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 
Ornament, 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nation's 
Character." 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
OUR  ENTHUSIASTIC  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 
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An  Equal  Housing  Lender 
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One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season 

1992-93 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


%  9* 


SEIJI   ozawa;  music  director 


Bracelets,  cases,  and  casebacks  finished  in  22  karat  gold. 


E.B.  HORN 

Jewelers  Since  1839 


429  WASHINGTON  ST.  BOSTON  02108 
617-542-3902  •  OPEN  MON.  AND  THURS.  TIL  7 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orehestra,  Inc. 

J.  P.  Barger,  Chairman  George  H.  Kidder,  President 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  V ice-Chairman  Nicholas  T.  Zervas,  V ice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Vice-Chairman  William  J.  Poorvu,  V ice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 


David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
James  F.  Cleary 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Julian  Cohen 
William  F.  Connell 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Deborah  B.  Davis 


Nina  L.  Doggett 
Dean  Freed 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Thelma  E.  Goldberg 
Julian  T.  Houston 
Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Allen  Z.  Kluchman 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
Philip  K.  Allen 
Allen  G.  Barry 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
AbramT.  Collier 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Administration 


Archie  C.  Epps 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Albert  L.  Nickerson 
Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 


R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Molly  Beals  Millman 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Peter  C.  Read 
Richard  A.  Smith 
Ray  Stata 


Irving  W.  Rabb 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Sidney  Stoneman 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Michael  G.  McDonough,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Managing  Director  and  Manager  ofTangleivood 

Michael  G.  McDonough,  Director  of  Finance  and  Business  Affairs 

Evans  Mirageas,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Marketing 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Ray  E  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

Robert  Bell,  Manager  of  Information  Systems 
Constance  B.E  Cooper,  Director  of 

Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of 

Corporate  Sponsorships 
Patricia  Forbes  Halligan,  Director  of  Personnel 

Services 
Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Budget  Manager 
Margaret  Hillyard-Lazenby,  Director  of 

Volunteers 
Russell  M.  Hodsdon,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Public  Relations 

Coordinator 
Craig  R.  Kaplan,  Controller 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales  & 

Marketing  Manager 
Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of 

Development 
Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  & 

Program  Annotator 
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Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
John  C.  Marksbury,  Director  of 

Foundation  and  Government  Support 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Myran  Parker-Brass,  Coordinator  of  Youth  Activities 
Marie  B.  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate 

Development 
Scott  Schillin,  Assistant  Manager, 

Pops  and  Youth  Activities 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Associate  Director  of 

Development!  Director  of  Major  Gifts 
Cheryl  L.  Silvia,  Function  Manager 
Michelle  Leonard  Techier,  Media  and  Production 

Manager,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Julie  Miner  White,  Manager  of  Fund  Reporting 
Robin  J.  Yorks,  Director  ofTangleivood 

Development 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Thelma  E.  Goldberg,  Chairman 
Robert  P.  O'Block,  Vice -Chairman 
Jordan  L.  Golding,  Secretary 


Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Amanda  Barbour  Amis 
Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Caroline  Dwight  Bain 
Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Lynda  Schubert  Bodman 
Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
William  L.  Boyan 
Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Gwendolyn  Cochran  Hadden 
William  H.  Congleton 
William  E  Connell 
John  M.  Connors,  Jr. 
Joan  P.  Curhan 
Phyllis  Curtin 
Nader  E  Darehshori 
JoAnne  Dickinson 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Hugh  Downs 
Goetz  B.  Eaton 
Harriett  M.  Eckstein 
Deborah  A.  England 
Katherine  Fanning 
J.  Richard  Fennell 
Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 
Mark  R.  Goldweitz 


John  P.  Hamill 

Ellen  T.  Harris 

Daphne  P.  Hatsopoulos 

Bayard  Henry 

Joe  M.  Henson 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Lola  Jaffe 

Anna  Faith  Jones 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Frances  Demoulas  Kettenbach 

Robert  D.  King 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Koji  Kobayashi 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

David  I.  Kosowsky 

George  Krupp 

John  R.  Laird 

Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 

Thomas  H.  Lee 

Laurence  Lesser 

Stephen  R.  Levy 

Diane  H.  Lupean 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

William  E  Meagher 

Nathan  R.  Miller 


Catalina  B.  Montes 

Richard  P.  Morse 

E.  James  Morton 

David  G.  Mugar 

Robert  J.  Murray 

David  S.  Nelson 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Andrall  E.  Pearson 

John  A.  Perkins 

Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 

Robert  E.  Remis 

William  D.  Roddy 

John  Ex  Rodgers 

Keizo  Saji 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

L.  Scott  Singleton 

Micho  E  Spring 

Ira  Stepanian 

Vondal  M.  Taylor,  Jr. 

William  E  Thompson 

Robert  A.  Wells 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.P  Whitney 

Margaret  Williams-DeCelles 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 


Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 
Bruce  A.  Beal 
Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 
Mary  Louise  Cabot 
Mrs.  Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Susan  M.  Hilles 


Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 
Leonard  Kaplan 
Robert  K.  Kraft 
Benjamin  H.  Lacy 
Mrs.  James  E  Lawrence 
C.  Charles  Marran 
Hanae  Mori 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 
Mrs.  Thomas  Spurr  Morse 
Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 
David  R.  Pokross 


Daphne  Brooks  Prout 
Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 
W  Davies  Sohier,  Jr. 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Luise  Vosgerchian 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 


Symphony  Hall  Operations 

Robert  L.  Gleason,  Facilities  Manager 
James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager 

Cleveland  Morrison,  Stage  Manager 

Wilmoth  A.  Griffiths,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

Wriliam  D.  McDonnell,  Chief  Steward 

H.R.  Costa,  Lighting 


Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

Molly  B.  Millman,  President 

Florence  T.  Whitney,  Exective  Vice-President 

Patricia  L.  Tambone,  Treasurer 

Arline  Ziner,  Secretary 

Susan  D.  Robinson,  Nominating  Chairman 

Mce-Presidents 


Kathryn  Bray,  Public  Relations 
Ileen  S.  Cohen,  Tanglewood Association 
Helen  A.  Doyle,  Symphony  Shop 
Elizabeth  B.  Eaton,  Hall  Services 
Joan  W.  Erhard,  Membership 
Una  Fleischmann,  Development 


Paul  S.  Green,  Resources  Development 
Kathleen  G.  Keith,  Adult  Education 
Ann  E.  Macdonald,  Youth  Activities 
Carole  G.  Siegel,  Tanglewood  Association 
Barbara  Steiner,  Fundraising 


Business  and  Professional  Leadership  Association 
Board  of  Directors 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  Chairman  Emeritus 
William  F.  Connell,  President 


James  E  Geary,  Chairman 


Members 

J.  P.  Barger 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
William  L.  Boyan 
Nader  E  Darehshori 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 


Francis  A.  Doyle 
George  H.  Kidder 
William  E  Meagher 
Robert  J.  Murray 
Robert  P.  O'Block 


William  D.  Roddy 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Ray  Stata 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Celebrating  75  Years  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Records 


Yesterday  when  I  arrived  I  was  feeling  very  pessimistic.  I  had  heard  no  satisfactory  records 
oi  a  symphony  orchestra.  I  did  not  believe  they  could  be  made-but  today-I  am  very  much 
surprised.  I  am  very  pleased.  These  records  sound  like  a  symphony  orchestra  " 

These  were  BSO  Music  Director  Karl  Muck's  words  on  hearing  the  first  records  made  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  75  years  ago  in  October  1917.  To  celebrate  this  important 
anniversary,  the  BSO  Archives  has  mounted  an  exhibit  of  photographs,  documents,  and  other 
memorabilia  that  chronicle  the  BSO's  recording  history. 

In  the  photograph  above,  BSO  Music  Director  Serge  Koussevitzky  listens  to  a  voice  record- 
ing made  by  the  broadcasting  crew  attached  to  the  Voice  of  America  in  August  1948  The 
photograph  is  by  Howard  S.  Babbitt,  Jr. 
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"Ozawa  y  los  bostonianos" 

Seiji  Ozawa,  the  BSO, 

and  an  Extraordinary  Trip  to 

South  America,  October  19  through  29 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first-ever 
South  American  tour  last  month  was  not  just 
extremely  successful  with  the  public,  but 
elicited  rave  reviews  from  the  press  as  well. 
Seiji  Ozawa  led  eight  highly  anticipated 
concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
Caracas.  A  highlight  was  Mahler's  First  Sym- 
phony in  Sao  Paulo,  which  was  seen  and 
heard  by  some  30,000  people  via  closed- 
circuit  television  on  a  large  screen  set  up  in 
the  plaza  outside  the  Opera  House,  where 
the  sold-out  concert  was  held.  Tour  repertory 
also  included  Bernstein's  Symphony  No.  2, 
The  Age  of  Anxiety,  with  pianist  Benjamin 
Pasternack,  in  its  South  American  premiere, 
Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  7,  and  the  orches- 
tral suite  from  Mendelssohn's  music  for 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Encores  in- 
cluded Bernstein's  Candide  Overture,  the 
Turkish  March  from  Beethoven's  Ruins  of 
Athens,  Leroy  Anderson's  Pizzicato  Polka  and 
Fiddle  Faddle,  Strauss's  Feuerfest  Polka, 
Berlioz's  Rdkoczy  March,  and  the  Intermezzo 
and  Wedding  March  from  Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music.  Audience 
response  was  so  consistently  strong  that  each 
concert  included  two  or  three  encores.  The 
tour  was  sponsored  by  Bank  of  Boston  and 
co-sponsored  by  NEC,  with  additional  fund- 
ing by  The  Gillette  Company. 

"The  BSO  made  it  abundantly  clear  why  it 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  orchestras  in 
the  world.  Conducted  by  the  electrifying  Seiji 
Ozawa,  this  111-year-old  ensemble  sounded 
youthful  and  effervescent.  It  plays  as  few 
others  do,  and  it  communicates  its  pleasures 
in  performing,"  wrote  the  critic  of  Sao  Paulo's 
Jornal  da  Tarde.  In  Buenos  Aires,  the  critic 
of  La  Nacion  observed  that  here  was  "an 
Ozawa  who  had  understood  and  connected 
with  Beethoven,  and  who  was  able  to  express 
his  message  with  moving  eloquence  .  .  .  Such 
splendid  triumphs  .  .  .  cannot  be  obtained 
without  instrumentalists  such  as  those  of  the 
BSO,  who  play  like  angels  .  .  .  Bernstein's 
Age  of  Anxiety  was  outstandingly  performed." 
Also  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  critic  of  La  Prensa 


wrote,  "It  is  not  easy  to  reach  the  degree  of 
perfection  of  the  BSO  .  .  .  Then,  Seiji  Ozawa 
is  one  of  today's  most  brilliant  conductors. 
He  puts  things  in  order,  establishes  differ- 
ences, he  reevaluates  sonorities  and  seeks 
the  right  touch,  bringing  about  a  unique, 
definitive  sound,  which  responds  intrinsically 
to  the  work  and  the  composer  at  hand  .  .  .  Do 
we  need  to  add  that  the  BSO  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  orchestras  of  today,  and  that 
Seiji  Ozawa  is  one  of  the  purest  exponents  in 
the  conducting  field?"  The  Platea  Musical  of 
Caracas  described  the  BSO's  "brilliant  blend- 
ing of  the  brass,  the  exemplary  timbre  of  the 
woodwinds,  and  the  beautiful  sonority  of  the 
strings  .  .  .  Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  almost  seemed  an  excuse  to  put  into 
evidence  the  ease  and  excellence  of  the  BSO, 
while  Mahler's  popular  First  Symphony 
served  to  reveal  the  great  ability,  control,  and 
very  special  sensitivity  of  Seiji  Ozawa  to 
recreate  Mahler's  difficult  work  in  a  very 
personal  and  thought-provoking  interpretation." 

The  Fall/ Winter  issue  of  BSO,  the  orches- 
tra's newsletter,  will  provide  further  news, 
reviews,  and  photos  from  the  BSO's  South 
American  triumph. 

Marking  a  75th  Anniversary: 
The  Boston-Halifax  Connection 

On  December  6,  1917,  two  munitions  ships 
collided  in  Halifax  harbor  (Nova  Scotia), 
producing  an  explosion  of  devastating  propor- 
tions. The  following  day  a  major  blizzard — 
the  worst  in  Halifax's  history  to  that  time — 
impeded  relief  efforts.  In  all,  more  than 
1,000  lives  were  lost  and  1,600  buildings 
destroyed.  The  city  of  Boston  was  the  first  to 
send  sorely  needed  help,  in  the  form  of  a 
hospital  train  from  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  including  doctors  and  nurses  as 
well  as  supplies.  On  December  16,  1917, 
Music  Director  Karl  Muck  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  donated  their  services 
in  a  benefit  concert  at  Symphony  Hall,  which 
also  included  appearances  by  soprano  Nellie 
Melba  and  violinist  Fritz  Kreisler.  The  pro- 
ceeds— in  the  form  of  a  check  for  $10,539.26 
— were  presented  by  BSO  Manager  Charles 
A.  Ellis  to  the  Massachusetts-Halifax  Relief 
Committee.  Each  year  since  then,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  its  continuing  appreciation,  the  city  of 
Halifax  has  sent  the  city  of  Boston  a  Christ- 
mas tree.  Originally  displayed  on  the  Boston 
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The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity 
-  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  B.C.)  and  was 
the  Jewish  halil,  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia 
•  After  the  renaissance,  instruments  of  this  type 
were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from 
the  soprano  to  the  bass.  The  higher  or  smaller 
instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx- 
bois"  or  "hault-bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the 
Italians  into  oboe  the  name  which  is  now  used  in 
English,  German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the 
smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  • 
Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your  insurance 
needs?  •  In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience 
and  ability  are  invaluable.  Caddell  &  Byers  has 
earned  a  most  favorable  reputation  for  providing 
special  insurance  programs  for  the  musical  com- 
munity in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  In  addition,  we 
have  built  a  close  working  relationship  with  other 
areas  of  the  arts.  •  Whatever  the  special  insurance 
protection  challenge,  Caddell  8c  Byers  will  find 
the  solutions  you  need. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 


•  Unhldl    K\ws 


INSURANCE   AGENCY,    INC. 
Successors  to  Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

SUITE  1 100.  ONE  INDUSTRIAL  AVENUE,  LOWELL.  MA  01851    (800)  445-4664 
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Common,  the  tree  has  more  recently  decora- 
ted the  Prudential  Center  Plaza.  This  year 
marks  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
event. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

A  concert  by  the  Boston  Conservatory 
Chamber  Ensemble  features  BSO  principal 
harp  Ann  Hobson  Pilot  in  music  of  Saint- 
Saens,  T.J.  Anderson,  and  William  Grant 
Still  on  Friday,  December  4,  at  8  p.m.  at  the 
First  and  Second  Church,  66  Marlborough 
Street  in  Boston.  The  concert  closes  with 
Schumann's  Piano  Quintet  in  E-flat,  Opus  44. 
Participating  BSO  members  also  include 
Victor  Romanul,  violin,  Edward  Gazouleas, 
viola,  and  Ronald  Feldman,  cello.  Tickets  are 
$10  general  admission  ($7  students  and 
seniors).  For  more  information,  call  536-6340. 

Max  Hobart  conducts  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  a  program  entitled  "Viva  Vivaldi! 
at  the  Atrium,"  on  Sunday,  December  6,  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Atrium  Mall  on  Route  9 
in  Chestnut  Hill  at  3  p.m.  The  program  in- 
cludes music  of  Corelli,  Vivaldi,  J.S.  Bach, 
Pachelbel,  and  Handel.  Admission  is  $12.50, 
including  a  reception.  For  more  information, 
or  advance  reservations,  call  566-2219. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  and  BCO  concertmaster- 
founder  Robert  Brink  conduct  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  December 
9,  and  Friday,  December  11,  at  8  p.m.  at  the 
newly  refurbished  Faneuil  Hall.  Soprano 
Karol  Bennett  and  baritone  James  Kleyla  are 
featured  in  excerpts  from  Handel's  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  Messiah,  and  Samson,  and  from 
Mozart's  The  Magic  Flute,  on  a  program  also 
including  the  overture  to  Messiah,  Mozart's 
Contradances,  K.462,  and  Divertimento  in 
D,  K.251,  and  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  30. 
Tickets  are  $27,  $23,  and  $15  ($5  discount 
for  students  and  seniors).  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (617)  426-2387. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you 
find  yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription 
ticket,  please  make  that  ticket  available  for 
resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way 
you  help  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orches- 
tra and  at  the  same  time  make  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  might  otherwise  be 
unable  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt 
will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  con- 
tribution. 


Recognize  Someone  Special: 
Name  a  BSO  Concert 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  com- 
memorate a  very  special  occasion!  For  a 
$25,000  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Annual  Fund,  you  may  name  a  BSO  concert 
as  a  tribute  to,  or  in  memory  of,  an  individual 
you  designate.  In  addition,  you  will  become  a 
Patron  of  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orches- 
tra's circle  of  its  most  generous  benefactors. 
The  benefits  of  naming  a  concert  also  include 
a  private  champagne  reception,  complimen- 
tary tickets  for  the  concert,  and  prominent 
acknowledgment  in  the  program  book,  includ- 
ing a  biographical  appreciation  about  the 
honoree.  For  further  information  about  nam- 
ing a  BSO  concert,  please  call  Constance 
B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Annual  Fund,  at  (617)  638-9256. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  nineteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting 
their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the 
first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  December  14  are  "New 
Rhythms,"  an  exhibit  of  works  by  members  of 
the  Monotype  Guild  of  New  England,  a  non- 
profit organization  dedicated  to  the  art  of  the 
unique  print.  These  exhibits  are  sponsored 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers, and  a  portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the 
orchestra.  Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office 
at  (617)  638-9390,  for  further  information. 


Boston  Aria  Guild 
presents 

'DIE  FLEDERMAUS" 

and  a 

Viennese  Masked  Ball! 

New  Year's  Eve  Gala 

Sanders  Theater 

Tickets  $55  &  $42 

For  reservations  and  information  call 

Box  Office  492-2222 

MasterCard/VISA  accepted. 


An  Outstandin 

Performance 

Is  Always 

The  Result  Of  A 


Effort. 


BayBank  applauds  the  continuing  success  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  congratulate  all  the  performers  and  those  behind  the  scenes 

for  working  in  perfect  harmony  to  create  music  loved  around  the  world. 
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SEUI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits  to 
Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations.  In  October  1991  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to 
South  America,  with  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper, 
and  Covent  Garden,  and  will  make  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  this  December.  In 
addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  Na- 
tional, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings 
appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World, 
Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and  Tel  arc  Labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
con,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge 
at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of 
Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, who  appointed  him  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season. 
He  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood, 
and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he 
became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 


Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. , 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 

Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 


Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
*Harvey  Seigel 
^Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

*  Victor  Romanul 


* Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  ivithin  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 
*Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  W)lfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 
Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 
Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Far  I  a  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

FordH.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Assistant  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 


Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 


Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 
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A  warm  hug,  a  shared  book,  a  Wingate  at  Andover  afternoon. 

At  Wingate  our  daily  activities  extend  to  family  and  community, 
nurturing  both  young  and  old. 

Beyond  exceptional  rehabilitative  services  and  skilled  nursing 
care,  is  a  unique  spirit  of  sharing  and  joy. 

In  a  tranquil,  countryside  setting,  Wingate  at  Andover  blends 
beautiful  architecture,  refined  decor  and  familiar  comforts.  A 
sensitive,  supportive  environment  for  short  or  long  term  stays. 

Wingate  at  Andover.  An  exceptional  rehabilitative  and  skilled 
nursing  residence.   Come  visit  soon. 


WINGATE  AT  ANDOVER 

REHABILITATIVE  &  SKILLED  NURSING  RESIDENCE 

80  Andover  Street,  Andover,  MA  01810  •  508/470-3434 

Other  Wincjate  facilities  in  Reading  and  Wilbraham 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  112th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  philan- 
thropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more 
than  a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973,  the 
Boston  Svmphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the 
millions  through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an 
active  role  in  commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its 
summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  most  important  music 
festivals;  it  helps  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO  Youth  Concerts 
and  through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Boston  community; 
and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  one  of 
the  world's  most  important  training  grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  in- 
strumentalists, and  vocalists.  The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and 
recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  and  the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal 
players;  and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  inter- 
national standard  for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization  dedicated 
to  the  making  of  music  consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical  art,  creating 
performances  and  providing  educational  and  training  programs  at  the  highest  level  of 
excellence.  This  is  accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its  audiences,  govern- 
mental assistance  on  both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  The  following  October  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as  music  director 
until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  Old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded  concert 
halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and 
-trained  conductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler- 
culminating  in  the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures 
as  music  director,  1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg  Henschel, 
taken  1882 
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THIS  YEAR,  GIVE 

THEM  WHAT  THEY 

REALLY  WANT 


EVERYTHING. 

They  can  choose  from  Neiman  Marcus  and  over  1 00  distinctive  stores 

when  you  give  them  the  Copley  Place  Gift  Certificate. 

It's  the  perfect  gift  for  the  most  discriminating  individuals. 

Your  family.  Friends.  Even  business  associates. 

For  more  details  on  the  Copley  Place  Gift  Certificate,  call  (61 7)  262-6600. 

Holiday  Parking  Special 

Park  3  hours  for  just  $5  or  park  free  after  5  p.m. 
Both  with  a  $5  purchase  and  validated  ticket 


COPLEY 
PIACE 

In  Boston's  Back  Bay 


the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music 
and  refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter 
kind  of  music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first 
"Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in 
1917,  continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would 
be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the 
employment  of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  concerts  began  during  Kous- 
sevitzky's years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  con- 
certs in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence atTanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of 
"a  good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the 
founding  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugu- 
rated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for 
half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented 
numerous  premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory, 
and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition,  many 
concerts  were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic  director  of 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship  program 
was  established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted 
a  number  of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon  and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European  tour,  and 
directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  ad- 
viser. During  his  tenure  as  music  director  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the  BSO's  commit- 
ment to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions  marking  the  orchestra's 
100th  birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  in  1990,  and  a  recent  series  of  commissions  from  composers  including 
Henri  Dutilleux,  Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison,  Hans  Werner  Henze, 
and  "Vehudi  Wyner.  Under  his  direction  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording 
activities,  to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato  labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts  annu- 
ally. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today.  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


~i 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 

benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


Name. 


Tel. 


Address. 


City 


State. 


Zip 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)638-9251. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


J 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Wednesday,  November  25,  at  8 
Friday,  November  27,  at  8 
Saturday,  November  28,  at  8 


KURT  SANDERLING  conducting 


BRAHMS 


Concerto  in  A  minor  for  violin  and  cello, 
Opus  102 

Allegro 

Andante 

Vivace  non  troppo 

ANTJE  WEITHAAS,  violin 
MICHAEL  SANDERLING,  cello 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony  in  C,  D.944,  The  Great 

Andante  —  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Andante  con  moto 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 
Allegro  vivace 


These  concerts  will  end  about  9:55. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  7 


OFFICERS 

H.  GILMAN  NICHOLS 

President 

JOHN  W.  COBB 

DANIEL  A.  PHILLIPS 

JOHN  M.  MEYER 

ROBERT  N.  KARELITZ 

JONATHAN  R.  PHILLIPS 

JOHN  F.  WINCHESTER 

DOUGLAS  R.  SMITH-PETERSEN 

LAURA  N.  RIGSBY 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Concerto  in  A  minor  for  violin  and  cello,  Opus  102 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
on  May  7,  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897. 
He  composed  his  Double  Concerto  at  Thun  in  Switzer- 
land in  the  summer  of  1887  and  led  its  first  public 
performance  at  Cologne  on  October  18,  1887,  with 
Joseph  Joachim  and  Robert  Hausmann  as  the  solo- 
ists (see  below) .  Theodore  Thomas  led  his  orchestra 
in  the  American  premiere  on  January  5,  1889,  at 
Chickering  Hall  in  New  York,  with  soloist  Max  Ben- 
dix  and  Victor  Herbert  (about  which  more  below). 
BSO  principals  have  typically  been  the  featured 
soloists  in  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the 
Brahms  Double:  concertmaster  Franz  Kneisel  and 
principal  cellist  Alwin  Schroeder  under  the  direction 
ofEmil  Paur  (who  led  the  orchestras  first  perform- 
ances in  November  1893)  and  Wilhelm  Gericke;  principals  Willy  Hess  and  Alwin 
Schroeder  under  Max  Fiedler;  principals  Anton  Witek  and  Heinrich  Warnke  under  Karl 
Muck;  and  principals  Richard  Burgin  and  Jean  Bedetti  under  Pierre  Monteux  and 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  taking  us  through  April  1933.  Erica  Morini  and  Gregor  Piatigorsky 
were  the  soloists  for  the  first  Tanglewood  performance,  under  Koussevitzky  on  August  4, 
1946;  Zino  Francescatti  joined  principal  cellist  Samuel  Mayes  for  Charles  Munch's  only 
BSO  performances  of  the  piece,  in  April  1956.  After  that,  BSO  concertmaster  Joseph  Sil- 
verstein  was  violin  soloist  for  all  but  two  of  the  orchestras  performances  between  August 
1963  and  July  1983,  under  Erich  Leinsdorf,  William  Steinberg,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and 
Edo  de  Waart  (violinist  Jaime  Laredo  filled  in  at  two  performances  in  January  1966 
when  Silverstein  was  ill).  After  BSO  principal  Samuel  Mayes'  performance  with  Silver- 
stein  in  1963  under  Leinsdorf,  and  except  for  cellist  Zara  Nelsova's  performance  with 
Silverstein  under  Steinberg  in  1971,  BSO  principal  Jules  Eskin  was  cello  soloist  for  every 
BSO  performance  from  December  1964  to  the  present.  The  orchestra's  most  recent  sub- 
scription performances,  during  the  1965-66  season,  featured  Joseph  Silverstein  (and  the 
substituting  Jaime  Laredo)  and  Jules  Eskin  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf.  Of 
the  four  Tanglewood  performances  since  then,  the  most  recent  took  place  in  July  1987 
with  concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  and  Jules  Eskin  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Dutoit.  In  addition  to  the  solo  performers,  the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

After  completing  his  Fourth  Symphony,  Brahms  wrote  only  one  more  work  for  orches- 
tra in  the  more  than  ten  years  that  remained  to  him,  concentrating  instead  on  chamber 
music,  small  choral  pieces,  songs,  and  piano  and  organ  music.  But  the  last  work  in- 
volving orchestra,  the  Double  Concerto,  Opus  102,  was  a  work  viewed  in  the  early 
years  as  knotty  and  inaccessible.  It  is,  without  any  doubt,  as  closely  wrought  as  any- 
thing by  Brahms,  a  serious  work  of  great  strength  with  little  in  it  of  mere  virtuoso  flash. 
And  yet  the  solo  instruments  are  given  prominent  and  very  different  roles  (the  cello 
predominating  slightly  and  given  to  taking  the  lead)  that  are  carefully  woven  into  the 
texture  and  designed  especially  to  produce  rich  sonority  when  the  two  soloists  are 
playing  without  orchestral  accompaniment. 

In  a  sense  Brahms  conceived  the  concerto  as  a  peace  offering  to  his  friend  Joseph 
Joachim,  from  whom  he  had  been  estranged  since  1880,  when  his  clumsy  attempts  to 
patch  up  the  Joachims'  marriage,  which  was  foundering  over  Joachim's  apparently 
unreasonable  jealousy,  actually  precipitated  their  divorce.  The  violin  and  cello  parts 
were  conceived  for  Joachim  and  for  Robert  Hausmann  (cellist  of  the  Joachim  Quartet); 
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Brahms  sent  them  the  solo  parts  fromThun,  Switzerland,  where  he  had  composed  the 
concerto  during  the  summer  of  1887.  A  piano  rehearsal  at  Clara  Schumann's  home  in 
Baden-Baden  late  that  September  marked  the  first  time  the  two  men  had  spoken  in 
some  seven  years.  The  first  public  performance  took  place  just  under  a  month  later. 
The  response  was  mixed,  and  even  today  the  Double  Concerto  is  the  least  familiar  of 
Brahms's  four  concertos.  Tovey  explains  the  cool  reaction  this  way:  "Brahms  did  not 
make  the  new  work  a  systematic  display  of  the  charms  of  the  new  combination,  but 
simply  expressed  some  of  his  most  powerful  and  dramatic  ideas  for  all  the  world  as  if 
the  combination  of  instruments  was  perfectly  familiar." 

For  the  American  premiere,  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  just  over  a  year  later,  on 
January  5,  1889,  the  difficulties  of  the  solo  parts  induced  the  violinist  and  cellist  to 
undertake  a  heroic  sacrifice  to  benefit  the  performance.  The  two  soloists,  Max  Bendix 
and  Victor  Herbert,  both  personable  young  men  in  their  twenties  (Herbert  was  not  yet 
known  as  an  operetta  composer  but  was  regarded  as  the  finest  cellist  in  America), 
knew  that  the  main  part  of  the  rehearsal  period  would  fall  within  the  period  of  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's,  seasons  normally  full  of  social  obligations,  especially  for  genial 
young  fellows  like  themselves.  So  in  order  to  allow  themselves  enough  time  to  rehearse 
their  demanding  parts,  and  to  fortify  their  resolution  to  turn  down  all  party  invitations, 
the  two  young  men  abjured  shaving  during  the  rehearsal  period.  Their  decision  was 
apparently  a  good  idea,  since  all  the  critics  praised  the  playing,  though,  as  the  Musi- 
cal Courier  asserted,  the  concerto  itself  was  "not  the  most  catchy  thing  imaginable." 

The  concerto  opens  with  a  brief  forceful  assertion  for  full  orchestra  interrupted  by 
the  unaccompanied  cello  for  a  meditative  recitative  that  takes  off  from  the  orchestra's 
last  three  notes.  The  orchestra  tries  again,  this  time  with  a  more  lyrical  idea,  but  now 
the  violin  picks  up  the  close  of  the  phrase  as  the  basis  for  its  recitative.  The  cello  re- 
joins the  violin  in  a  brief  virtuosic  display  that  leads  into  the  orchestral  exposition 
proper;  it  elaborates  the  two  ideas  already  presented,  linking  them  with  a  dissonant 
syncopated  idea  that  will  have  consequences  later.  The  brevity  of  the  thematic  ideas 
as  originally  presented  does  not  of  course  prevent  Brahms  from  working  out  a  long- 
breathed  symphonic  development  in  which  the  solo  instruments  participate  themati- 
cally  as  well  as  having  enormously  difficult  parts  making  demands  on  solo  technique 
and  ensemble. 

By  contrast  with  the  terse  first-movement  themes,  the  lyrical  melody  that  opens  the 
slow  movement,  growing  out  of  Brahms's  favorite  horn  call  figure,  is  elaborated  into 
generous  length,  with  the  solo  instruments  highlighting  the  richly  textured  orchestral 
strings.  Anew  theme,  rather  folklike  in  character,  provides  contrast  of  key,  and  the 
return  to  the  tonic  brings  the  two  melodies  back  in  reverse  order,  the  principal  theme 
this  time  wonderfully  elaborated  in  the  winds  while  the  two  solo  instruments  sing  their 
hearts  out  in  unison. 

The  cellist  leads  off  the  proceedings  in  the  closing  rondo-sonata  to  introduce  the 
lightly  scored  principal  theme  in  A  minor;  the  cellist  also  has  first  crack  at  the  second 
theme,  in  C  major.  But  when  he  attempts  to  assert  rondo  form  by  returning  to  the  open- 
ing theme  and  key,  the  violin  disagrees  and  brings  further  elaboration  that  will  lead  to 
new  episodes,  including  passages  in  the  stirring  Hungarian  gypsy  style  that  Brahms 
managed  so  well.  When  both  themes  have  been  restated  in  the  tonic  at  the  recapitula- 
tion, the  soloists  take  off  on  their  hair-raising  run  homewards,  while  Brahms  consider- 
ately scores  the  orchestra  very  lightly  to  give  his  soloists  every  opportunity  of  having 
the  last  word. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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The  Art  Of  Conversation. 
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nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton-Willard  Village 
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Franz  Schubert 

Symphony  in  C,  D.944,  The  Great 


Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  born  in  Liechtental,  a 
suburb  of  Vienna,  on  January  31,  1797,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  November  19,  1828.  He  began  this  sym- 
phony in  the  summer  of  1825  and  completed  it  by,  at 
latest,  October  1826.  At  some  point  between  the  sum- 
mer of  1827  and  November  1828  the  work  received 
at  least  one  reading  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  orchestra  of 
the  Vienna  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  (Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde) .  The  first  fully  authenticated 
performance,  heavily  cut,  took  place  on  March  21, 
1839,  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  conducting  the 
orchestra  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus.  Theodor  Eisfeld 
introduced  the  symphony  to  America  with  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  January  11, 
1851.  It  came  to  Boston  on  October  6,  1852,  a  certain 
Mr.  F.  Suck  conducting  an  orchestra  with  four  first  violinists,  two  extra  cellos  replacing 
the  bassoons,  and  with  a  second  oboist  engaged  expressly  for  the  occasion!  More  pro- 
fessional performances  followed,  the  Germania  Orchestra  playing  the  work  on  January 
8,  1853,  and  again  in  1854,  and  the  Philharmonic  Society  coming  along  in  1857,  these 
concerts  being  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn.  Georg  Henschel  brought  the  work 
into  the  Boston  Symphony's  repertory  on  January  13  and  14,  1882,  during  the  orchestra's 
first  season.  The  orchestra  has  since  played  it  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Adrian  Boult, 
George  Szell,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  Munch,  Josef  Krips,  William  Steinberg,  Max 
Rudolf  Peter  Maag,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Kurt  Masur,  Jesus  Lopez-Cobos, 
Erich  Leinsdorf  ( the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance ,  in  July  1982),  and  Seiji 
Ozawa  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in  October  1990,  and  some  out-of- 
town  performances  in  early  1991).  The  score  calls  for  flutes ,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons, 
horns,  and  trumpets,  all  in  pairs;  also  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

When  he  was  a  young  man,  Schubert  found  writing  symphonies  almost  as  easy  as 
breathing.  He  had  absorbed  from  birth  the  musical  language  of  Mozart  and  Haydn, 
and  he  was  able  to  use  it  to  say  things  that  were  fresh  and  characteristic  of  him  alone 
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from  a  very  early  age.  He  had  finished  his  First  Symphony  before  the  end  of  1813 — 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  Within  eighteen  months  he  had  completed  two  more. 
The  Fourth  and  Fifth  were  composed  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  1816,  respectively,  and 
the  Sixth  in  the  winter  of  1817-18.  In  short,  six  symphonies  composed  in  the  space  of 
five  years.  Schubert  was  to  live  another  ten  years  after  finishing  the  Sixth,  but  he  only 
composed  one  more  complete  symphony.  Yet  it  was  not  for  want  of  trying!  He  made 
extensive  sketches  for  other  symphonies,  and  he  completed  the  first  two  movements  of 
the  Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor,  one  of  his  most  magical  scores.  In  that  whole 
decade,  though,  only  the  Great  C  major  symphony  was  fully  completed — and  even  it 
remained  generally  unknown  for  more  than  a  decade  after  the  composer's  early  death. 

Something  happened  about  1818  to  undermine  the  confidence  he  had  shown 
hitherto.  For  the  next  five  years  his  output  contains  dozens  of  works  begun  and  not 
finished,  many  of  them  sketched  out  on  a  grand  scale.*  Part  of  the  change,  no  doubt, 
came  from  Schubert's  emotional  maturing  (he  was,  after  all,  just  twenty-one  years  old 
in  1818)  and  from  a  desire  to  express  deeper  and  more  intense  feelings  in  his  music. 
Part  of  it  surely  resulted  from  the  overwhelming  example  of  Beethoven,  who  had  rede- 
fined the  character  of  the  symphony  during  Schubert's  lifetime.  After  Beethoven  the 
symphony  had  to  be  grand,  even  heaven-storming.  It  was  not  music  for  entertainment, 
even  of  the  supremely  witty  and  accomplished  kind  that  Haydn  had  perfected. 


*One  of  these,  a  planned  symphony  in  E,  is  so  extensively  drafted  that  it  has  been  completed  by  other 
hands  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Mendelssohn,  Sullivan,  and  Brahms  all  considered  the  possibility 
of  completing  it.  John  Francis  Barnett,  an  English  composer,  actually  did  so  in  1863,  as  did  Felix 
Weingartner,  the  Austrian  conductor  and  composer,  in  1934.  In  1977,  Brian  Newbould  made  a  far 
more  satisfactory  edition  (and  followed  it  up  with  completions  of  numerous  other  Schubert  symphonic 
sketches  and  a  "Tenth  Symphony").  Newbould's  versions  are  very  much  worth  hearing  (they  have 
been  recorded),  though  the  listener  must  keep  in  mind  that  they  are  only  hypothetical  final  versions 
of  works  that  Schubert  chose — for  whatever  reason — not  to  finish. 
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Schubert  evidently  felt  the  need  to  reconsider  his  entire  approach  to  the  symphony; 
many  of  his  attempts  evidently  did  not  meet  his  new  standards,  or  raised  musical  prob- 
lems that  he  was  unable  to  resolve,  so  they  remained  simply  sketches  or  incomplete 
torsos. 

Going  by  the  numbering  in  the  chronological  catalogue  of  Schubert's  works  first  put 
together  by  Otto  Erich  Deutsch,  the  Great  C  major  symphony  (so  called  to  distinguish 
it  from  Symphony  No.  6  in  the  same  key)  was  one  of  the  prolific  composer's  final  com- 
positions.* Indeed,  the  manuscript  actually  bears  the  date  "March  1828"  written  in 
Schubert's  hand,  suggesting  to  earlier  investigators  that  he  composed  the  symphony 
just  eight  months  before  his  death. 

But  there  is  a  mystery  here.  It  is  well  documented  that  Schubert  composed  a  sym- 
phony in  the  summer  of  1825,  during  a  vacation  trip  to  Gmunden  and  Gastein  with 
his  friend  Johann  Michael  Vogl,  and  that  he  submitted  a  work  described  as  "this,  my 
symphony"  to  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Society  in  October  1826,  though  it  was  never 
publicly  performed.  The  1828  date  written  on  the  manuscript  of  the  Great  C  major 
Symphony  convinced  that  devoted  Schubertian  George  Grove  that  it  could  not  possibly 
be  the  work  offered  for  performance  in  1826.  Thus  scholars,  partly  indulging  in  wishful 
thinking,  have  looked  for  the  "missing"  Gastein  symphony  for  more  than  a  century. 
Only  recently  has  a  reconsideration  of  the  evidence  brought  quite  convincing  argu- 
ments that  the  Great  C  major  Symphony  is,  in  fact,  the  work  that  Schubert  composed 
in  Gastein.  It  was  never  "lost."  Only  careless  or  willful  misreading  of  the  evidence 
could  have  generated  the  hypothesis  postulating  a  missing  work. 

Happily,  there  is  now  new  physical  evidence  to  add  to  the  demonstration.  The  paper 
on  which  Schubert  wrote  most  of  the  symphony  is  of  a  distinctive  type  that  he  also 
used  for  five  dated  compositions — all  of  them  written  in  the  summer  of  1825.  More- 
over, Schubert's  idol,  Beethoven,  used  the  same  paper  for  his  Opus  132  string  quartet, 
which  he  was  writing  at  the  same  time.  The  lengthy  manuscript  of  Schubert's  symphony 
does  contain,  here  and  there,  four  other  types  of  paper,  but  they  occur  in  revisions 
made  later  than  the  original  drafting  of  the  score.  The  first  movement  in  particular 
shows  signs  of  later  reworking,  to  be  discussed  below.  This  probably  took  place  months 
or  even  years  after  the  original  work  of  composition.  It  seems  most  likely,  then,  that 
Schubert  added  the  date  "March  1828"  to  the  autograph  when  he  undertook  the  final 
revision  of  a  work  that  had  long  since  been  completed  and  may  even  have  had  a  private 
reading  at  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

After  Schubert's  death  in  1828,  the  symphony  was  "lost"  in  the  sense  that  it  re- 
mained in  manuscript  and  unperformed.  Not  until  New  Year's  Day  1829  was  it  seen  by 
a  musician  who  truly  valued  its  significance:  Robert  Schumann.  He  immediately  ar- 


*The  question  of  proper  number  for  the  Great  C  major  Symphony  is  a  vexing  one.  By  the  time  the 
Schubert  symphonies  first  came  to  be  published,  it  was  known  that  he  had  composed  six  early  sym- 
phonies; about  those  we  have  no  problem.  The  Great  C  major  was  originally  published  as  "No.  7." 
When  it  came  to  light,  the  Unfinished  Symphony  was  then  identified  as  "No.  8."  But  the  realization 
that  the  Unfinished  was  composed  several  years  before  the  Symphony  in  C  led  some  publishers  to 
rechristen  the  latter  work  "No.  9,"  which  was  chronologically  correct,  but  left  a  gap  at  7.  A  few  com- 
mentators filled  in  the  gap  with  the  unfinished  Symphony  in  E  that  had  been  completed  by  other 
hands,  but  this  seems  unwise,  since  Schubert  himself  never  considered  it  to  be  a  finished  work.  In 
1978  the  revised  edition  of  the  Deutsch  Schubert  catalogue  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  renumbering 
the  Unfinished  as  "No.  7"  and  the  C  major  as  "No.  8."  Still  more  recently,  the  publication  and  re- 
cording of  the  Newbould  completions  of  Schubert  sketches  has  led  some  performers  to  call  the 
C  major  Symphony  "No.  10"  (though  there  is  also  a  series  of  late  sketches  that  Newbould  completed 
with  that  number!).  Thus  it  is  possible  to  find  scores,  records,  or  concert  programs  in  which  this 
symphony  is  billed  as  No.  7,  8,  9,  or  10.  That  way  madness  lies.  For  the  sake  of  our  own  sanity,  and 
perhaps  yours,  we  now  use  only  the  key,  Deutsch  catalogue  number,  and  relevant  nickname  for 
Schubert  symphonies  after  the  Sixth. 
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ranged  for  a  performance  (conducted  by  Mendelssohn)  in  Leipzig,  the  first  hearing  of 
this  enormous  score.  At  a  time  when  Schubert  was  still  scarcely  known  outside  of 
Vienna,  Schumann  hailed  him  at  length  as  the  greatest  successor  to  Beethoven  (though 
he  only  outlived  that  master  by  a  year).  The  C  major  symphony  offered,  to  Schumann's 
mind,  all  possible  virtues  from  variety  and  colorful  effects  to  clear  form  and  craftsman- 
ship: 

For  here,  beside  masterful  technique  of  musical  composition,  there  is  life  in  every 
fiber,  color  in  the  finest  gradations,  significance  everywhere,  sharply  cut  detail.  And 
finally,  over  the  whole  there  is  poured  out  that  romanticism  we  know  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  Franz  Schubert.  And  these  heavenly  lengths,  like  a  great  novel  in  four 
volumes  by  one  such  as  Jean  Paul.  .  .  . 

Despite  Schumann's  well-known  praise  of  the  symphony's  "heavenly  length,"  the  work 
was  heavily  cut  on  this  occasion.  The  first  performance  was  a  success,  but  almost 
everywhere  else  orchestras  reacted  as  the  Philharmonic  Society  had  when  Schubert 
first  offered  the  piece:  it  was  "too  long  and  difficult."  Schumann  himself  recognized 
that  listeners  might  be  at  first  bewildered  by  "the  brilliance  and  novelty  of  inspiration, 
by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  form,  by  the  enchanting  fluctuation  of  feeling,"  but  he 
insisted  that  gradually,  over  time  with  repeated  hearings,  the  connections  would  be- 
come clear.  Indeed,  audiences  eventually  came  to  know  the  symphony  in  spite  of  its 
length  and  to  recognize  the  truth  of  Schumann's  ecstatic  reaction:  "It  transports  us  into 
a  world  where  we  cannot  recall  ever  having  been  before." 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  melody,  Andante,  in  the  horns  that  might  be  the 
typical  "slow  introduction" — except  that  Schubert  welds  it  to  the  body  of  the  move- 
ment, making  it  the  cornerstone  of  the  entire  symphony.  The  first  three  notes  (C-D-E) 
cover  the  interval  of  a  major  third,  which  is  heard,  either  rising  or  falling,  in  many 
passages  throughout  the  score.  The  transition  from  the  "splendid  romantic  introduc- 
tion" aroused  Schumann's  explicit  enthusiasm.  The  dotted  figure  from  the  opening 
phrase  becomes  more  insistent;  it  builds  to  a  climax  that  resolves  quietly  to  C  major, 
where  the  woodwinds  take  up  the  horn  melody  against  a  new  triplet  figure  in  the 
strings.  The  introduction  gathers  momentum,  then  the  same  basic  figures — dotted 
notes  and  triplets — spill  over  into  the  Allegro  ma  non  troppo: 


[strings,    trurpetsj 
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Schubert  had  composed  the  entire  first  movement  using  an  even  simpler  motive: 
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After  completing  the  full  score,  he  decided  to  rework  the  theme,  which  meant  rewriting 
all  the  hundreds  of  times  it  occurs  in  the  first  movement;  this  he  did  by  scratching  out 
the  original  note  with  a  penknife  at  each  appearance,  then  writing  in  the  correction.  It 
is  astonishing  what  a  lift  that  tiny  change  gives  to  the  flow  of  the  section,  avoiding  what 
might  become  a  drearily  monotonous  repetition.  (Possibly  this  was  the  major  revision 
of  March  1828  that  justified,  in  the  composer's  mind,  appending  that  date  to  the  manu- 
script as  a  sign  of  completion.)  A  new,  crisp  march  theme  appears  in  the  oboes  and 
bassoons  over  whispering  strings  in  the  rather  surprising  key  of  E  minor.  But  soon  it 
moves  again  to  the  more  expected  secondary  key  of  G  major,  where  the  theme  is  re- 
peated, with  a  charming  chromatic  addition.  But  the  exposition  is  far  from  over;  the 
marchlike  figure  expands  harmonically,  almost  as  if  we  were  already  in  the  middle  of 
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the  development,  only  to  settle  firmly  again  on  the  dominant,  where  Schubert  marks  a 
double  bar  for  the  conductor  daring  enough  to  repeat  this  extraordinarily  lengthy  ex- 
position (few  have  accepted  the  challenge).  Schubert's  development  reworks  fragments 
of  the  ideas  already  heard  in  new  combinations  that  grow  increasingly  darker,  more 
hushed,  and  more  mysterious  until  the  first  dotted  theme  returns,  now  piano,  in  the 
original  key.  All  of  the  material  heard  in  the  exposition  is  reworked  at  length,  becom- 
ing finally  an  extended  coda  moving  at  a  still  faster  tempo,  so  that  when  Schubert 
offers  the  masterstroke  of  bringing  back  the  opening  horn  call,  it  is  transmuted  from  a 
gentle,  slightly  bucolic  melody  to  a  grand  rush  of  high  energy. 

The  second  movement,  in  A  minor,  is  laid  out  on  the  simplest  of  musical  plans, 
ABAB,  with  the  B  sections  appearing  in  contrasting  keys,  first  F  major,  then  A  major. 
This  pattern  can  be  seen  as  an  abridged  sonata  form  without  a  development  section, 
an  arrangement  found  quite  commonly  in  slow  movements.  Yet  the  flow  of  ideas  is  so 
lavish  and  imaginative  that  one  scarcely  notices  the  straightforwardness  of  the  design 
in  the  poetry  of  the  elaboration. 

The  scherzo,  too,  is  elaborated  in  extenso  as  a  full-scale  sonata  form,  a  far  cry  from 
the  binary  dance  movement  of  earlier  symphonies  (though  akin  in  this  sense  to  the 
scherzo  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony).  For  the  second  theme  of  the  scherzo  and  also 
in  the  Trio,  Schubert  introduces  themes  that  truly  waltz,  lilting  in  the  style  that  was  to 
become  the  hallmark  of  Vienna  for  a  century  (we  forget  that  the  symphony  was  com- 
posed at  precisely  the  time  when  Johann  Strauss  the  elder  and  his  roommate — later 
rival — Josef  Lanner  were  so  successfully  introducing  waltzes  for  dancing  at  Viennese 
dining  establishments,  and  in  so  doing  we  overlook  Schubert  as  a  pioneer  of  the  Vien- 
nese waltz). 

The  last  movement  is  nothing  short  of  colossal  in  time  span,  energy,  and  imaginative 
power.  This  music  astonished  the  players  who  first  attempted  to  perform  the  symphony 
and  probably  persuaded  them  to  give  it  up.  Two  separate  motives — one  dotted,  one  in 
triplet  rhythm — stand  at  the  head  of  the  movement  as  a  call  to  attention  and  a  forecast 
of  things  to  come.  Both  play  a  role  in  the  opening  theme,  which  grows  with  fierce 
energy  to  the  dominant  cadence.  After  a  pause,  a  brilliantly  simple  new  idea — four 
repeated  notes  in  the  unison  horns — generates  an  independent  marchlike  theme  that 
shows  off  its  possibilities  later  on  when  it  comes  to  dominate  the  extended  develop- 
ment. (When  Mendelssohn  attempted  to  rehearse  the  symphony  for  a  first  London 
performance,  the  first  violinists  collapsed  in  laughter  when  they  came  to  the  eighty- 
eight  consecutive  measures  of  triplet  eighth  notes  that  accompany  the  second  theme, 
with  the  measured  tread  of  woodwinds  and  brass.)  The  opening  dotted  motive  fore- 
shadows the  recapitulation  with  increasing  intensity,  though  when  it  arrives,  Schubert 
arranges  matters  so  as  to  bring  it  back  in  the  completely  unexpected  key  of  E-flat!  The 
first  section  of  this  recapitulation  is  abridged,  but  it  works  around  to  C  major  for  the 
more  lyric  march  of  the  secondary  theme.  This  closes  quietly  on  a  tremolo  C  in  the 
cellos;  they  sink  down  two  steps  to  A,  starting  the  massive  coda,  which  reworks  the 
materials  nearly  as  extensively  as  the  development  section  in  the  middle  of  the  move- 
ment. The  mood  passes  from  mystery  and  darkness  to  the  glorious  sunshine  of  C  major 
as  the  symphony  ends  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  (Most  scores  since  the  first  publication  in 
1840  have  put  a  diminuendo  mark  under  the  unison  final  note,  and  some  conductors 
have  rigorously  followed  this  nonsensical  indication,  making  the  strong  final  chord 
fade  gradually  into  a  puny  silence.  What  Schubert  actually  wrote  was  an  accent  mark, 
but  here  as  in  many  other  places,  he  made  it  so  big  that  editors  have  misread  his  inten- 
tion in  the  manuscript.) 

— S.L. 
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Brahms  and  his  music  have  attracted  a  new  wave  of  scholarship  in  recent  years. 
Michael  Musgrave's  Brahms  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Schirmer  Books)  is  a 
splendid  life-and-works  study  that  replaces  the  older  contribution  to  that  series  by 
Peter  Latham.  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  who  knew  Brahms  per- 
sonally, remains  a  valuable  classic;  this  two- volume  biography  came  out  in  1905  and 
is  still  available,  though  in  an  expensive  reprint  edition  (Scholarly).  Karl  Geiringer's 
classic  life-and-works  study  is  still  available  (Oxford  paperback)  but  has  been  largely 
surpassed  by  the  most  recent  biographies.  John  Horton  has  contributed  a  good  volume 
on  Brahms  Orchestral  Music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Washington  paper- 
back). Donald  Francis  Tovey's  excellent  discussion  of  the  Double  Concerto  is  reprinted 
in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback).  For  the  reader  with  some  techni- 
cal knowledge  of  music,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  "Brahms  the  Progressive"  is  not  to 
be  missed;  it  is  contained  in  Style  and  Idea  (St.  Martin's).  Bernard  Jacobson's  The 
Music  of  Johannes  Brahms  is  a  fine  introduction  to  Brahms's  style  for  those  not  afraid 
of  musical  examples  (Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press),  and  there  are  good  things, 
too,  in  Julius  Harrison's  Brahms  and  his  Four  Symphonies  (Da  Capo).  Some  of  the 
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more  specialized  fruits  of  recent  research  have  appeared  in  several  volumes  of  Brahms 
Studies  (Cambridge  University  Press).  Aimed  more  at  the  general  reader,  though 
thoroughly  up-to-date  in  approach,  are  the  essays  and  other  materials  (including  trans- 
lations of  letters  and  original  reviews  of  Brahms  works)  in  Brahms  and  his  World, 
edited  by  Walter  Frisch  (Princeton  paperback).  Among  the  finest  Brahms  Doubles  of 
recent  years  is  the  performance  by  Isaac  Stern  and  Yo-Yo  Ma  with  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony under  the  direction  of  Claudio  Abbado  (Sony  Classical,  with  Berg's  Chamber 
Concerto).  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  and  Antonio  Meneses  pair  up  for  a  spacious  and  glow- 
ing performance  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  under  Herbert  von  Karajan  (DG,  with 
the  Tragic  Overture).  Mischa  Mischakoff  and  Frank  Miller  are  the  soloists  for  Arturo 
Toscanini's  performance  with  the  NBC  Symphony,  available  on  a  single  CD  (with  the 
Third  Symphony),  as  part  of  a  four-disc  box  with  all  of  the  symphonies  and  numerous 
smaller  Brahms  works,  or  on  videocassette  (RCA). 

Schubert  is  the  subject  of  a  biography  by  Maurice  J.E.  Brown  (Da  Capo)  and  of  a 
whole  series  of  publications  by  Otto  Erich  Deutsch,  whose  very  name — or  initial, 
anyway — symbolizes  Schubert  research  through  the  "D."  numbers  of  his  chronological 
catalogue  of  the  composer's  works.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Deutsch's  many  con- 
tributions is  a  biographical  look  at  Schubert  through  a  kaleidoscope,  as  it  were,  of  the 


Overlooking  Boston's 
Jamaicaway,  historic 
Goddard  House  offers  a  broad 
range  of  nursing  and  rehabili- 
tative services  for  elderly  men 
and  women.  Private  rooms 
and  gracious  public  spaces 
create  an  atmosphere  of  indi- 
viduality and  privacy  as  well  as 
fellowship  and  community. 
For  information,  call  522-3080. 
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Allston  Piano  Moving  Co. 
617-254-8228 

We  Only  Move  Pianos 

Over  20,000  Pianos  Moved 
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Season  Your  Holidays  with  the  Boston  Pops 


Christmas  Pops 

Warm  up  your  holidays  with  spirited  performances  of 
orchestral  and  choral  favorites. 

Performances  December  16  through  December  27 

Tickets  from  $14-$3  8 

Please  note  that  certain  dates  have  limited  availability. 

New  Year's  Eve  Gala 

Hail  the  New  Year  at  Symphony  Hall  with  the 
sparkling  music  of  the  Boston  Pops!  Doors  open  at 
8:30pm,  concert  starts  at  10:1 5pm. 

THE  BOSTON  POPS  ESPLANADE 
ORCHESTRA,  Harry  Ellis  Dickson,  conductor 

Tickets  from  $27-$79* 

*Each  table  receives  one  complimentary  bottle  of 
champagne  (5  seats  per  table). 

TICKETS  FOR  ALL  HOLIDAY  POPS  CONCERTS  ARE  AVAILABLE 
AT  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE  ONLY,  OR  CALL 
SYMPHONYCHARGE  (617)  266-1200. 


Tower  Records  has  the 

largest  selection  of 

Classical,  Opera  and 

Chamber  Music. 

(Located  three  blocks  from  Symphony  Hall) 

THUMB 

TOP  100  ALWAYS  ON  SALEI  •  OPEN  'TIL  MIDNIGHT  EVERYDAY! 

CAMBRIDGE     BURLINGTON        BOSTON 

•ssSiAaMfc     101  Middlesex  yurr^e   Ma?nsea*^^,^oboury 


Bay  (61 1 

Hynes  Convention  Center/ICA  CD  Stop  on  the  Greenline 

VDCO  SALE*  ANO  MMTALBI 
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recollections  of  anyone  who  knew  him  and  who  ever  recorded  his  or  her  memories.  It 
is  called  Schubert:  Memoirs  by  his  Friends  (Da  Capo),  and  contains,  among  many  other 
things,  recollections  by  Wilhelmina  von  Chezy  and  George  Grove's  account  of  his 
happy  discovery  (of  Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony,  among  other  things)  in  Eduard 
Schneider's  dusty  closet.  The  excellent  Schubert  article  in  The  New  Grove  by  Brown 
and  Eric  Sams  has  been  reprinted  in  paperback  as  The  New  Grove  Schubert  (Norton). 
The  latest  detailed  work  on  Schubert's  biography  comes  from  Maynard  Solomon,  whose 
psycho-biography  of  Beethoven  is  one  of  the  most  useful — and  carefully  documented 
— of  contributions  to  that  genre.  His  article,  "Franz  Schubert  and  the  Peacocks  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,"  in  19th-century  Music  for  Spring  1989,  attracted  considerable 
attention  for  its  conjectural  picture  of  Schubert  as  a  homosexual  libertine.  John  Reed's 
Schubert:  The  Final  Years  (Faber  and  Faber)  offered  convincing  circumstantial  proof 
that  the  Great  C  major  symphony  was  essentially  the  same  work  as  the  "lost"  work  of 
1825,  even  before  the  new  physical  evidence  confirmed  it.  The  most  important  recent 
detailed  findings  have  been  reported  by  Michael  Griffel,  in  his  "Reappraisal  of 
Schubert's  Composition,"  in  the  April  1977  issue  of  the  Musical  Quarterly  and  in 
Robert  Winter's  evaluation  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Deutsch  thematic  catalogue  in 
19th-century  Music  (1983).  The  latter  journal  also  published  an  article  of  fundamental 
importance  in  reshaping  our  view  of  Schubert's  own  musical  world:  Otto  Biba's 
"Schubert's  Position  in  Viennese  Musical  Life"  (1980),  in  which  the  author  demon- 
strates that  Schubert  was  neither  as  impoverished  or  as  unknown  in  Vienna  as  we  have 
been  wont  to  believe. 

Sir  Colin  Davis  recorded  the  Great  Symphony  in  C  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  a  performance  that  is  not  only  a  splendid  reading  but  also  one  of  the  very 
few  that  takes  all  of  the  repeats  in  this  massive  score,  but  it  has  not  yet  appeared  on 
CD  (Philips).  An  older  BSO  recording,  led  by  William  Steinberg,  is  available  on  CD 
(Victrola).  Arturo  Toscanini's  exciting  1953  performance  with  the  NBC  Symphony  has 
been  reissued  with  the  Unfinished  (RCA  Gold  Seal);  an  older,  unusual  Toscanini  per- 
formance with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra — somewhat  more  lyrical  in  character — is 
also  available  (also  RCA  Gold  Seal).  And  George  Szell's  splendid  1960  performance 
with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  has  been  reissued  on  a  CBS  compact  disc.  Two  distin- 
guished older  recordings  have  been  reissued  on  compact  disc,  including  a  live  per- 
formance from  1940  with  Willem  Mengelburg  and  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra 
(Philips)  and  with  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  conducting  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG). 
Charles  Mackerras  leads  the  Orchestra  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  in  a  splendid 
performance  on  period  instruments  (Virgin  Classics).  Of  the  most  recent  recordings,  I 
also  like  the  one  by  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Telarc).  The 
Great  C  major  Symphony  is  naturally  part  of  the  super-complete  set  by  the  Academy  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  under  Neville  Marriner  (Philips,  six  CDs),  with  all  the  com- 
pleted symphonies,  plus  finished  versions  of  the  E  major  symphony  and  the  Unfinished, 
and  several  remarkable  late  sketches  that  Schubert  left  at  his  death.  The  Great  C  major 
is  also  available  as  a  single  disc  from  that  set,  coupled  with  the  late  sketches,  some  of 
which,  astonishingly,  seem  to  prefigure  Gustav  Mahler  by  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century. 

— S.L. 
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Week  7 


Kurt  Sanderling 

■ffig&ag-  m  Born  in  1912,  Kurt  Sanderling  received  his  musical  training  in  Berlin. 

He  began  as  a  pianist,  accompanying  Lieder  recitals  and  coaching 
singers  at  the  Berlin  State  Opera.  Klemperer,  Kleiber,  Blech,  and 
Furtwangler,  all  conducting  in  Berlin  during  those  years,  were  formative 
influences  on  his  development  as  a  conductor.  In  1936  Mr.  Sanderling 
emigrated  from  Germany,  serving  first  as  conductor  of  the  Moscow 
Radio  Orchestra,  then  as  music  director  of  the  Kharkov  Philharmonic. 
In  1942  he  was  appointed  permanent  conductor  of  the  Leningrad 
Philharmonic,  a  post  he  shared  with  Yevgeny  Mravinsky  until  1960. 
After  World  War  II  Mr.  Sanderling  made  the  first  of  his  tours  of  Europe 
with  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic.  In  1960  he  returned  to  Berlin  to  become  music  director  of 
the  Berlin  Symphony  Orchestra,  leading  that  orchestra  to  international  renown;  as  his  interna- 
tional stature  grew,  concert  tours  with  that  ensemble  took  him  to  most  of  Europe  and  to  Japan. 
From  1964  to  1967  he  also  conducted  the  Staatskapelle  of  Dresden.  Mr.  Sanderling's  wide 
repertoire  ranges  from  the  baroque  to  the  contemporary;  he  is  constantly  busy  as  a  guest  con- 
ductor with  major  orchestras  in  Europe,  Japan,  North  America,  Canada,  and  Australia.  In 
1972  he  became  the  first  guest  conductor  to  lead  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  of  London  after 
Otto  Klemperer's  retirement.  Since  then  he  has  conducted  several  times  a  year  in  London,  and 
in  1981  he  recorded  the  complete  Beethoven  symphonies  with  the  Philharmonia.  Mr.  Sander- 
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Beolab  8000  active  loudspeaker 

Redefines  the  relationship  between 
music,  technology,  and  design 


Bang  &  Olufsen 

Boston 

30  Newbury  Street  •  617-262-4949 


MA 


MARIA 

The  best  of  the  best... 

All  the  elements  oflapatria 

without  the  cliche  knicknacks  and  the 

pizza-pasta-pudding  routine 

Time  Travel  Guide,  1993 

The  unconventional 

menu  breaks  the  North  End  mold... 

not  just  for  food,  but  ambiance  as  well. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

you  d  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON    (617)  523-0077 


Valet  Parking 
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ling's  other  recordings  include  the  complete  Brahms  symphonies  with  the  Staatskapelle  of 
Dresden,  the  complete  symphonies  of  Sibelius,  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Eighth,  Tenth,  and  Fifteenth 
symphonies  of  Shostakovich,  Mahler's  Ninth  and  Tenth  symphonies,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth 
Symphony,  which  won  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque.  In  1977  Mr.  Sanderling  retired  as  music 
director  of  the  Berlin  Symphony.  He  has  since  devoted  his  energies  to  appearing  worldwide  as 
a  guest  conductor,  appearing  regularly  at  the  major  European  festivals  in  Prague,  Salzburg, 
Warsaw,  and  Vienna,  and  in  North  America  with  such  orchestras  as  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  the  Na- 
tional Symphony,  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Sanderling  made  his  BSO  debut  in 
January  1988  and  appeared  with  the  orchestra  most  recently  in  November  1991.  His  American 
engagements  this  season  also  include  appearances  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic. 


Antje  Weithaas 

Born  in  1966,  Antje  Weithaas  studied  at  the  Harms  Eisler  College  of 
Music  in  Berlin  with  Werner  Scholz.  She  has  also  studied  with  Max 
Rostal,  Stefan  Gheorgiu,  Thomas  Brandis,  and  Irena  Dubiska.  The 
first-prize  winner  of  the  1991  Joachim  Competition,  Ms.  Weithaas  was 
also  the  first  prize-winner  at  the  1990  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  Competi- 
tion in  Munich,  the  1990  Johannes  Brahms  Competition  in  Hamburg, 
the  1988  J.S.  Bach  Competition  in  Leipzig,  the  1987  Fritz  Kreisler 
Competition,  and  the  1985  Wieniawsky  Competition.  Ms.  Weithaas  has 
appeared  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Gewandhaus  Orches- 
tra of  Leipzig,  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  the  Bamberg  Symphony,  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Festival,  working  with 
such  conductors  as  Yehudi  Menuhin,  Kurt  Sanderling,  Kurt  Masur,  Heinz  Wallberg,  Hans 
Vonk,  and  Claus  Peter  Flor.  As  a  member  of  the  Trio  Ex  Aequo,  she  has  performed  extensively 
in  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  and  Bonn,  among  other  cities.  In  addition  to  her  Boston  Symphony  de- 
but this  season,  Ms.  Weithaas  also  appears  in  the  United  States  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra. 


Michael  Sanderling 

Michael  Sanderling  is  currently  principal  cellist  of  the  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  of  Leipzig.  He  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  (in  1990)  and  with  the  East  Berlin  Symphony;  he  per- 
forms frequently  on  radio  and  television.  The  first  prize-winner  at  the 
International  Maria-Canals  Competition  in  Barcelona  in  1987,  Mr. 
Sanderling  has  also  won  the  second-place  award  at  the  1988  Bach 
Competition  in  Leipzig  and  the  highest  prize  in  the  1990  ARD  Competi- 
tion in  Munich.  The  son  of  conductor  Kurt  Sanderling,  Michael  Sander- 
ling was  born  in  1967.  He  has  studied  with  Josef  Schwab  and  Matthias 
Pfaender  and  participated  twice  in  the  Piatigorsky  Seminars  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Since  1988  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Trio  Ex  Aequo, 
which  has  performed  chamber  music  in  Berlin,  Bonn,  Amsterdam,  and  at  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  Festival.  In  addition  to  his  Boston  Symphony  debut,  Mr.  Sanderling's  American  en- 
gagements this  season  include  appearances  with  the  Louisville  Orchestra  and  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra. 
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cy^phony^       BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 
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|X    SEUJ  OZAWA    jL 
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$25,000  and  above 
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The  Boston  Svmphonv  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplar}"  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  andWCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  \\eek 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll 

S  10,000  and  above 


Abex.  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices.  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lavvner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 
Neil  Curran 
John  F.  McKinnon 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bingham.  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Companv 
John  Laird 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.  P.  Barger 


Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  At  wood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Ernst  &  \oung 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co..  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay.  Jr. 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts.  N.  A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services.  Inc./ 
Creative  Gourmet 
Richard  T.  L.  Hutchinson 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien.  Jr. 

Hill.  Holliday.  Connors.  Cosmopulos.  Inc. 
Jack  Connors.  Jr. 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Companv 
Nader  F  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Michael  E.  Daniels 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Libertv  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Garv  L.  Countrvman 
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1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

McKinsey  &  Company 
David  G.  Fabini 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  E  Farrell,  Jr. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Company, 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 

WCRB-102.5FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 


PERFORMANCE 

SEATING 

AVAILABLE. 


Presenting  the  first  truly  ergonomie  executive  chair 

featuring  unlimited  adjustability  for  proper  support 

in  all  types  of  work.  Call  for  a  free  brochure 

or  stop  by  for  a  demonstration. 


BACKCARS  6A 


Lux  Steel  Exec. 

with  lumbar 

support  and 

adjustable 

back. 


1 299  Highland  Avenue  •  Needham,  MA  021 92  •  (61 7)  455-91 01 

We're  1 7,  mi.  off  Rte.  1 28,  exit  19B  (Highland  Ave.)  Open  10-6,  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Fri.  and  Sat.,  10-7  Thurs.  Closed  Sun. 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  business  leaders 
for  their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  1992  fiscal  year.  Business 
Honor  Roll  donors  are  recognized  for  their  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more  in  bold 
capital  letters.  Companies  listed  in  capital  letters  indicate  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An 
asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  F.  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DIPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  P.C. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  HI 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 


Aerospace 


NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W  Smith 


Alarm  Systems 


American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

*Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

Automotive 

LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*  Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
Richard  F.  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building  /Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co. ,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*  Walsh  Brothers 

James  H.  Walsh  III 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 

William  D.  Green 


ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 

Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 
Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 

Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

*Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 

Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.  L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
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Boston's  #1  choice 

for  classical  music 

24  hours  a  day. 


If  you'd  like 

toowna 

one-of-a-kind 

treasure, 

just  raise  your 

hand. 


SKINNER 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 
of  Antiques  and  Fine  Art 


357  Main  Street      2  Newbury  Street 
Bolton,  MA  01740      Boston,  MA  02116 
508-779-6241     617-236-1700 


Before  the  Show, 

after  the  Symphony  or      GOEHON 

in  between  the  Pops.      --— 

Great  Tempura,  Yakitori  and  Japanese  Noodles. 
267  Huntington  Avenue,  Telephone:  859-8669 
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•"O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

^Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

''Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical /Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/ Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
JoanT.  Bok 


Engineering 


*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 

LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 
Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 


Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W.  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  E  O'Brien 

*Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.E  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 


*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 
Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linseo/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 

COMPANY,  INC. 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  F  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  E  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
William  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 
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A  standing  ovation.. . 


L>ould  be  yours  if  you  hold  your  next  event  in 
Symphony  Hall!  Meetings,  holiday  parties,  receptions, 
benefits,  and  reunions  are  assured  classic  attention, 
whether  or  not  they  are  held  in  conjunction  with  a 
concert. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years,  Symphony  Hall  has 
provided  thousands  of  people  with  wonderful  memories. 
Now  this  treasured  Boston  landmark  opens  its  doors  to 
meeting  and  party  planners. 

With  attractive,  fully  handicapped-accessible  rooms, 
Symphony  Hall  and  the  adjacent  Eunice  and  Julian 
Cohen  Wing  offer  spaces  to  accommodate  groups  of  up 
to  440  seated,  and  even  more  for  cocktails  or  lectures. 
When  it  comes  to  special  events,  we  are  virtuosi! 


For  further  information  arid  bookings,  please  call  the 
Symphony  Hall  Function  Office  at  (617)  638-9242. 
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*Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 
Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Michael  E.  Daniels 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Robert  W  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

''Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 


SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 
William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*  Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
William  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

John  E  Shea 

*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
Wlliam  J.  Tvenstrup 


*Hanover  New  England 
J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  F  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

HALE  &  DORR 
Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

*McDermott,  Will  &  Emery 
Harvey  W  Freishtat 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  PC. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 
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GOLDEN 
CARE 

Will  Be  There 
When  You  Need  Us. 


Home  Health  Care 
Specializing  in  Live -In  Services 

607  Boylston  Street 

Copley  Square 
Boston,  MA  02116 

617  267-5858 


Oxxford 
Norman  Hilton 
Southwick 
Burbenys 
Robert  Talbott 

The  Sox  should 
have  such  a  line  up. 


INC. 


ONE  LIBERTY  SQ. 

BOSTON,  02109 

350-6070 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


(617)-542-6913 
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Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Elemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 

Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W  Tiberio 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  E  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W.  Coz 

*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 


GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 
Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  F.  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

*Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 

Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.E  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 

Printing  /Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. , 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

William  O.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 


*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*Lehigh  Press  Company 
John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
Claude  Monette 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 

Real  Estate /Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 

Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W.  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 

Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  F.  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 

*  Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

CML  Group 

Charles  M.  Leighton 
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DEVOTED 
TO  THE 
CONTINUITY 
OF  EXCELLENCE 

♦  Proudly  serving  Belmont  and  neighboring 
communities  with  the  finest  in  professional 
health  care.  Now  completely  modernized 
to  offer  unsurpassed  facilities  and  services. 


34  Agassiz  Avenue,  Belmont,  MA  02170  ♦TEL  617-489-1200,  FAX  617-489-0855 
Owned  and  managed  by  the  Karger  family  for  25  years. 


'■ 


Symphony  Shopping 
for  the  holidays! 

Come  see  our  new  holiday  collection  with  a  "Nutcracker" 
theme,  including  ceramic  gifts  and  Seiffener  nutcrackers, 

plus  unique  jewelry,  holiday  decorations,  and  our 
expanded  selection  of  BSO  and  Boston  Pops  recordings. 


/^ 


■■. 


The  Symphony  Shop  is  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance 
on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Hours:  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  11-4;  Saturday  12-6; 
and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission. 

To  order  by  phone,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner&  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

^Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 

Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 


BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD 

John  Larkin  Thompson 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Cambridge  Reports /Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  Atwood  Ives 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 


Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 

*Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel /Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  F.  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 
Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 
Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 
Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Arthur  Phipps 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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II II 


NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  December  10,  at  8 
Friday,  December  11,  at  2 
Saturday,  December  12,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


CORELLI 


BERG 


Concerto  grosso  in  G  minor,  Opus  6,  No.  8, 
Christmas  Concerto 

Vivace  —  Grave  —  Allegro 

Adagio  —  Allegro  —  Adagio 

Vivace 

Allegro 

Pastorale 

TAMARA  SMIRNOVA-SAJFAR,  solo  violin 
BO  YOUP  HWANG,  solo  violin 
JULES  ESKIN,  solo  cello 

MARK  KROLL,  harpsichord 

Chamber  Concerto  for  piano,  violin,  and 
thirteen  wind  instruments 

Thema  scherzoso  con  Variazioni 
Adagio 

Rondo  ritmico  con  Introduzione 
("Cadenza") 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
PAMELA  FRANK,  violin 


INTERMISSION 


MOZART 


Symphony  No.  36  in  C,  K.425,  Linz 

Adagio  —  Allegro  spiritoso 

Poco  adagio 

Menuetto 

Presto 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m. , 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 
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In  Symphony  Halls  around  the  world 
music  is  the  universal  language. 

But  in  international  trade,  in  meetings 
and  conference  halls,  you'll  need 

WORDNET 

INCORPORATED 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TRANSLATION, 
TYPESETTING  AND  PRINTING 


30  NAGOG  PARK,  SUITE  200 

ACTON,  MA  01  720 

PHONE:  I -800- WORDNET 

FAX:  (508)  263-3839 


Enjoy  the  finest 
coffees  and  desserts 


iamyt&f? 


after  the  BSO  concert 

90  Exeter  Street,  Boston 

in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 

266-1979 


-■■> 


AH  our  services  are  free 
-  no  strings  attached. 

We  perform  a  veritable  symphony  of  travel 

arrangements...  at  no 

extra  charge  to  you. 

Travel  is  our  forte; 

Garber  is  our  name. 

Give  us  a  call- 

734-2100 

and  we'll  get  in  tune 

with  your  travel  needs. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  . . 

Thursday,  December  10,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Evans  Mirageas  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'B' — December  10,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B' — December  11,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B' — December  12,  8-9:55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
PAMELA  FRANK,  violin 

CORELLI  Concerto  grosso  in  G  minor, 

Opus  6,  No.  8,  Christmas 
Concerto 

BERG  Chamber  Concerto  for 

piano,  violin,  and 
thirteen  winds 

MOZART  Symphony  No.  36,  Linz 

Saturday  'B' — January  2,  8-10:10 

Tuesday  'B' — January  5,  8-10:10 

ROBERT  SPANO  conducting 

MISCHA  MAISKY,  cello 

ADAMS  Harmonielehre,  Part  I 

DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 

TCHAIKOVSKY          Symphony  No.  4 

Wednesday,  January  6,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'D' — January  7,  8-10:15 
Friday  'B" — January  8,  2-4:15 
Saturday  A' — January  9,  8-10:15 
Tuesday  'C — January  12,  8-10:15 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 
BARBARA  BONNEY,  soprano 
ANTHONY  ROLFE  JOHNSON,  tenor 
DAVID  THOMAS,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
HAYDN  The  Creation 

Thursday  A'— January  14,  8-9:55 
Friday  A' — January  15,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B' — January  16,  8-9:55 
SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 
IDA  HAENDEL.  violin 


JANACEK 

SIBELIUS 
NIELSEN 


Overture  to  From  the 
House  of  the  Dead 
Violin  Concerto 
Symphony  No.  5 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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A  seat  in  Symphony  Hall— 


a  gift  for  all  seasons. 


©  JBLimited 

Your  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and 
name  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain 
someone  with  one  of  the  world's  great  symphony  orchestras. 

For  further  information  about  named  and  memorial  gift 
opportunities  at  Symphony,  please  call  or  write: 


Joyce  M.  Serwitz 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Telephone  (617)  638-9273 


SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a 
variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company 
Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition 
in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket 
service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Development  Office  at  (617) 
638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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"Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 
Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nations 
Character." 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


o 


An  Equal  Housing  Lender 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 


SUPPER  CONCERT  III 

Wednesday,  November  25,  at  6 
Saturday,  November  28,  at  6 

DANIEL  KATZEN,  horn 
HARVEY  SEIGEL,  violin 
RONALD  FELDMAN,  cello 
RANDALL  HODGKINSON,  piano 


AMRAM 


Three  Songs  for  Marlboro, 
for  horn  and  cello 

Adagio 

Minuet  and  Trio 
Theme  and  Variations 

Messrs.  KATZEN  and  FELDMAN 


BRAHMS 


Trio  in  E-flat  for  violin,  horn, 
and  piano,  Opus  40 

Andante-Poco  piu  animato 
Scherzo:  Allegro 
Adagio  mesto 
Finale:  Allegro  con  brio 

Messrs.  SEIGEL,  KATZEN,  and  HODGKINSON 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 


Week  7 


David  Amram 

Three  Songs  for  Marlboro,  for  horn  and  cello 


Born  in  Philadelphia  in  1930,  David  Amram  has  enjoyed  a  wide-ranging  musical 
life  that  combines  classical  traditions  and  jazz,  the  concert  hall  and  the  theater,  and 
work  as  both  performer  (horn  player  and  conductor)  and  composer.  He  joined  the 
National  Symphony  in  Washington  as  a  horn  player  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  then 
toured  for  three  years  with  the  Seventh  Army  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Europe, 
during  which  time  he  also  made  solo  appearances  and  took  part  in  jazz  sessions. 
Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  studied  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music  with 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  Vittorio  Giannini,  and  Gunther  Schuller. 

A  large  part  of  Amram' s  work  has  been  for  the  theater,  particularly  through  his 
long  association  with  Joseph  Papp's  productions  of  Shakespeare  in  Central  Park, 
for  which  Amram  composed  more  than  twenty-five  incidental  scores  between  1956 
and  1967.  He  wrote  many  commissioned  scores  for  television,  jazz  bands,  and 
other  theater  productions,  including  Archibald  MacLeish's  Pulitzer  Prize- winning 
poetic  drama  J.B.  In  1966-67  he  became  the  first  composer-in-residence  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  Soon  after  that  he  began  to  travel  in  tours  sponsored  by  the 
State  Department;  his  encounters  with  music  in  Brazil,  Kenya,  Cuba,  Central 
America,  and  the  Middle  East  enlarged  his  own  horizons.  At  that  time,  American 
musical  life  in  the  concert  realm  was  dominated  by  academic  serialism  deriving 
from  the  ideas  of  Schoenberg  and  Webern,  further  extended  to  an  unheard-of  level 
of  complexity.  Composers  of  other  persuasions  tended  to  be  patronized  by  the 
intellectual  musical  establishment.  Yet,  as  Amram  explained  recently,  "My 
compositions  reflected  my  involvement  as  player,  as  performer,  as  a  lover  of  what 
is  now  called  'world  music.1"  More  recently,  though,  the  pendulum  has  begun  to 
swing-as  it  always  does  after  eras  of  complexity-toward  a  greater  simplification 
and  accessibility  in  the  musical  language.  "I  was  fortunate  enough  to  live  long 
enough  to  learn  that  what  I  was  doing  was  not  that  eccentric  after  all." 

Three  Songs  for  Marlboro  found  its  genesis  in  the  summer  of  1961,  when  Rudolf 
Serkin  invited  Amram  to  be  composer-in-residence  at  his  famous  music  festival  in 
Marlboro,  Vermont.  There  a  devoted  group  of  extraordinary  musicians  gathered  to 
make  music.  Amram  recalls  that  in  Marlboro,  musicians  like  Serkin,  flutist  Marcel 
Moyse,  and  violinist  Felix  Galimir  "accentuated  the  aural  tradition,"  the  emphasis 
on  music  as  varied  and  beautiful  sound.    "There  was  such  interest  in  harmony,  a 
sense  of  beautiful  line,  freshness  and  variety  of  contrasts.  I  saw  a  relationship 
between  nineteenth-century  composers  who  were  also  performers  and 
improvisers.  It  re-encouraged  composers  to  try  to  continue  composing  like  that." 
This  happened  at  a  time  when  he  felt  that  such  an  approach  was  only  welcome  in 
the  world  of  jazz. 

Once,  after  a  concert,  a  group  of  musicians  had  gathered  to  relax  in  an 
impromptu  "classical  jam  session."  Amram  was  playing  the  piano  and  Myron 
Bloom  the  horn  in  an  ensemble  that  also  included  violin  and  cello.  Upon  hearing 
the  horn  and  cello  playing  with  him,  Amram  remarked,  "Myron,  this  is  almost  like 
the  Brahms  Horn  Trio.  I  stopped  playing  the  piano,  and  he  and  the  cellist  were 
playing  by  themselves-it  sounded  even  more  incredible  without  the  piano."  At 
this  point  Bloom  turned  to  Amram  and  said,  "I'm  giving  a  recital  in  Cleveland  next 
spring.  Why  don't  you  write  me  a  piece  for  horn  and  cello?"  Then  he  added  with  a 


smile,  'Since  you  love  Brahms,  I  know  there  will  be  something  good  in  it." 

"I  began  to  write  the  piece,"  Amram  recalls,  "and  I  called  it  Songs  for  Marlboro 
because  of  that  wonderful  feeling  of  the  place,  where  the  idea  of  nuance,  style, 
phrasing,  and  care  of  each  note  was  the  paramount  concern.  With  only  two 
instruments,  every  note  had  to  be  beautiful  music.  All  the  different  colors  and 
contrasts  explore  the  sound  possibilities  of  French  horn  and  cello,  but  these  are 
conceived  as  harmonic  and  tonal  references,  rather  than  just  as  sound  effects." 


Johannes  Brahms 

Trio  in  E-flat  for  violin,  horn,  and  piano,  Opus  40 


Johannes  Brahms  composed  this  striking  trio  in  1865,  at  the  end  of  a  glorious 
outpouring  of  chamber  music.  He  had  already  employed  the  horn  with  great 
effect  in  his  set  of  choruses  for  women's  voices,  two  horns,  and  harp,  Opus  17,  but 
it  was  fairly  unusual  to  include  the  instrument  in  a  full-scale  four-movement 
chamber  work,  if  only  because  of  the  tonal  limitations  that  it  necessitated.  True, 
valves  had  recently  been  developed  for  the  horn,  making  possible  the  performance 
of  chromatic  notes  not  within  the  range  of  the  natural,  valveless  instrument.  But 
Brahms  remained  loathe  to  use  the  newfangled  version,  claiming  that  the  natural 
horn  had  a  much  fuller  and  more  satisfying  tone,  and  he  continued  to  write  as  if 
for  the  older  natural  horns  (which  could  be  changed  from  one  key  to  another  by 
the  insertion  of  a  special  crook  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  tubing),  even  though,  by 
the  end  of  his  life,  almost  all  players  were  certainly  using  the  valved  horn. 

He  completed  the  trio,  a  romantic  work  redolent  of  German  forests,  in  the 
wooded  neighborhood  of  Lichtenthal,  near  Baden-Baden,  in  May  1865,  and  was 
himself  pianist  in  the  first  performance  that  December,  in  Karlsruhe.  When  he 
offered  it  to  his  publisher  Simrock  the  following  June,  he  noted  that  the  horn  part 
could,  if  necessary,  be  played  on  a  cello.  Eighteen  years  later  he  decided  viola 
would  be  preferable  to  cello;  Simrock  agreed  to  print  a  viola  part,  too  (it  could  only 
increase  sales!),  but  refused  Brahms's  request  to  suppress  the  cello  part.  Of  course, 
discussion  of  alternate  scorings  is  academic,  because  horn  players,  who  are  not 
exactly  wallowing  in  chamber  music  by  the  great  romantic  masters,  will  never  let 
this  piece  go.  It  gives  the  player  every  opportunity  for  a  wide  range  of  expressive 
and  virtuosic  performance. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  modulating  freely  and  widely  with  a  natural  horn, 
Brahms  wrote  a  first  movement  that  is  not  in  sonata  form-the  only  one  in  his  entire 
chamber  music  output.  It  alternates  two  ideas-the  opening  Andante  in  E-flat  and  a 
Poco  piu  animato  in  a  related  minor  key-with  a  sonata-like  tonal  plan,  but  without 
any  rapidly  modulating  development  section.  The  scherzo  is  a  lively  romp  with 
some  surprising  harmonic  twists,  both  in  the  main  section  and  in  the  Trio,  which 
comes  in  the  dark  key  of  A-flat  minor.  The  slow  movement,  marked  "sad" 
("mesto"),  is  an  expressive  lament,  thought  by  some  critics  to  be  a  musical  response 
to  the  death  of  the  composer's  mother,  which  took  place  in  the  year  of  composition 
(and  to  which  the  soprano  solo  of  the  German  Requiem  was  another  response).  The 
finale  conjures  up  the  forest  and  the  hunt,  with  its  fanfares  and  its  echoes  in  a 
vigorous  interplay  of  good  humor. 


-Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


Daniel  Katzen  is  second  horn  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  A  faculty  member  at 
the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  and  the  New  England  Conservatory,  he 
performs  often  with  the  contemporary  chamber  ensemble  Collage  and  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  He  has  given  recitals  in  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  in  New  York,  and  at  Jordan  Hall  in  Boston.  He  also 
appears  as  soloist  with  orchestra.  Before  joining  the  BSO  in  1979,  Mr.  Katzen  was  a 
member  of  the  San  Diego  Symphony,  the  Phoenix  Symphony,  and  the  Grant  Park 
Symphony  in  Chicago,  and  an  extra  player  with  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic,  and  orchestras  in  Europe  and  Israel.  Born  in  Rochester,  New  York,  Mr. 
Katzen  began  piano  at  two  and  cello  at  nine.  He  later  took  up  the  horn  at  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  Preparatory  Department,  continuing  his  studies  at  the  Indiana 
University  School  of  Music  (where  his  course  of  study  included  a  year  at  the 
Mozarteum  Academy  in  Salzburg,  Austria)  and  Northwestern  University. 

Violinist  Harvey  Seigel  began  his  musical  studies  in  his  native  Toronto  and  made  his 
solo  debut  at  ten  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  continued  his  training  in 
Toronto  with  Kathleen  Parlow  and  then  at  Juilliard,  where  his  principal  teacher  was 
Mischa  Mischakoff,  concertmaster  of  the  NBC  Symphony  under  Arturo  Toscanini. 
Before  joining  the  BSO  in  1971  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Symphony,  the  Detroit 
Symphony,  and  the  Montreal  Symphony,  appearing  also  as  soloist  with  the  latter  two 
orchestras.  At  the  Stratford  Festival  in  Canada  he  was  coached  by  and  performed  with 
Oscar  Shumsky  and  Leonard  Rose,  among  other  notable  string  players.  Mr.  Seigel  was 
a  member  of  the  Mischakoff  String  Quartet  at  the  Chautauqua  Festival  and  has  toured 
the  United  States  as  concertmaster  and  soloist  with  the  St.  Louis  Sinfonietta.  Since 
joining  the  BSO  he  has  participated  in  many  solo  and  chamber  music  concerts  in  Boston 
and  throughout  New  England. 

Ronald  Feldman  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  cello  section  in  1967  at 
nineteen.  Increasingly  in  demand  as  a  conductor,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  in  1989.  He  has  been  music  director  of  the 
Worcester  Symphony  and  of  the  New  England  Philharmonic.  In  1988  he  and  the  New 
England  Philharmonic  were  awarded  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League's 
ASCAP  Award  for  Adventuresome  Programming  of  Contemporary  Music.  Since  the 
1989-90  season  he  has  been  conductor  of  the  Berkshire  Symphony.  Born  in  Brooklyn 
and  a  graduate  of  Boston  University,  Mr.  Feldman  has  taught  at  Brown  and  Brandeis 
universities.  His  own  cello  teachers  included  Claus  Adam,  Harvey  Shapiro,  Joseph 
Emonts,  Leslie  Parnas,  and  John  Sant'Ambrogio.  Mr.  Feldman  currently  teaches  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  at  the  Boston  Conservatory,  where  he  is  conductor  of  the 
orchestra  and  coordinator  of  the  string  department. 

Pianist  Randall  Hodgkinson  won  the  International  American  Music  Competition 
sponsored  by  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1981  and  made  his 
formal  New  York  recital  debut  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  under  that  competition's  auspices  in 
1986.  Earlier  honors  included  top  prizes  in  the  J.S.  Bach  International  Competition  and 
other  competitions,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  Cabot  Award  in  1971.  Recent 
years  have  brought  a  series  of  successful  debuts  with  orchestra  and  recital  appearances 
throughout  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  made  his  European  orchestral  debut  in 
1985  with  the  Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra  of  Rome,  performing  MacDowell's  Piano  Concerto 
No.  2  and  the  European  premiere  of  Duke  Ellington's  New  World  A-Comin  Concerto, 
reflecting  his  keen  interest  in  American  music.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  earned  his  bachelor's 
degree,  master's  degree,  and  artist  diploma  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  He  is  currently  on  the  Conservatory's  piano  faculty  and  is  also  a  Music  Tutor  at 
Harvard  University. 
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Celebrating  75  Years  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Records 


"Yesterday  when  I  arrived  I  was  feeling  very  pessimistic.  I  had  heard  no  satisfactory  records 
of  a  symphony  orchestra.  I  did  not  believe  they  could  be  made— but  today— I  am  very  much 
surprised.  I  am  very  pleased.  These  records  sound  like  a  symphony  orchestra." 

These  were  BSO  Music  Director  Karl  Mucks  words  on  hearing  the  first  records  made  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  75  years  ago  in  October  1917.  To  celebrate  this  important 
anniversary,  the  BSO  Archives  has  mounted  an  exhibit  of  photographs,  documents,  and  other 
memorabilia  that  chronicle  the  BSO's  recording  history. 

In  the  photograph  above,  BSO  Music  Director  Serge  Koussevitzky  listens  to  a  voice  record- 
ing made  by  the  broadcasting  crew  attached  to  the  Voice  of  America  in  August  1948.  The 
photograph  is  by  Howard  S.  Babbitt,  Jr. 
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EVERYTHING. 

They  can  choose  from  Neiman  Marcus  and  over  1 00  distinctive  stores 

when  you  give  them  the  Copley  Place  Gift  Certificate. 

Its  the  perfect  gift  for  the  most  discriminating  individuals. 

Your  family.  Friends.  Even  business  associates. 

For  more  details  on  the  Copley  Place  Gift  Certificate,  call  (61 7)  262-6600. 
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BSO  on  Record: 
Gifts  for  the  Holidays 

Just  in  time  for  the  holiday  season,  Deutsche 
Grammophon  has  released  Seiji  Ozawa's 
complete  recording  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Tchaikovsky's  The  Nutcracker,  a 
two-disc  set  also  including  the  suite  from 
Tchaikovsky's  Sleeping  Beauty.  New  on  RCA 
Red  Seal  is  the  Ozawa/BSO  recording  of 
Tchaikovsky's  opera  Pique  Dame,  drawn  from 
live  performances  at  Symphony  Hall  and 
Carnegie  Hall  in  October  1991,  and  featuring 
Mirella  Freni,  Maureen  Forrester,  Vladimir 
Atlantov,  Dmitri  Hvorostovsky,  and  Sergei 
Leiferkus  in  the  leading  roles  (three  discs). 
Recent  additions  to  the  Ozawa/BSO  Mahler 
symphony  cycle  on  Philips  include  the  Fifth 
(a  single  disc)  and  the  Ninth  symphonies,  the 
latter  coupled  with  the  Adagio  from  the  Tenth 
(two  discs).  Last  but  not  least,  there's  a  new 
Christmas  album  from  John  Williams  and  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  on  Sony  Classical. 
Entitled  "Joy  to  the  World,"  this  disc  features 
a  wide  range  of  holiday  favorites,  including 
"Twas  the  Night  before  Christmas"  with 
Robin  Williams  as  narrator,  medleys  of  carols 
and  Christmas  songs  with  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor,  and 
orchestral  arrangements  of  other  holiday 
favorites.  These  and  other  recordings  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestra are  available  at  the  Symphony  Shop 
in  the  Cohen  Wing  of  Symphony  Hall. 

Marking  a  75th  Anniversary: 
The  Boston-Halifax  Connection 

On  December  6,  1917,  two  munitions  ships 
collided  in  Halifax  harbor  (Nova  Scotia), 
producing  an  explosion  of  devastating  propor- 
tions. The  following  day  a  major  blizzard — 
the  worst  in  Halifax's  history  to  that  time — 
impeded  relief  efforts.  In  all,  more  than 
1,000  lives  were  lost  and  1,600  buildings 
destroyed.  The  city  of  Boston  was  the  first  to 
send  sorely  needed  help,  in  the  form  of  a 
hospital  train  from  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  including  doctors  and  nurses  as 
well  as  supplies.  On  December  16,  1917, 
Music  Director  Karl  Muck  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  donated  their  services 
in  a  benefit  concert  at  Symphony  Hall,  which 


also  included  appearances  by  soprano  Nellie 
Melba  and  violinist  Fritz  Kreisler.  The  pro- 
ceeds— in  the  form  of  a  check  for  $10,539.26 
— were  presented  by  BSO  Manager  Charles 
A.  Ellis  to  the  Massachusetts-Halifax  Relief 
Committee.  Each  year  since  then,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  its  continuing  appreciation,  the  city  of 
Halifax  has  sent  the  city  of  Boston  a  Christ- 
mas tree.  Originally  displayed  on  the  Boston 
Common,  the  tree  has  more  recently  decora- 
ted the  Prudential  Center  Plaza.  This  year 
marks  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
event. 

The  Walter  Piston  Society 

Named  after  the  great  American  composer, 
the  Walter  Piston  Society  was  founded  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1989.  The 
society  was  formed  to  recognize  and  thank 
BSO  friends  who  let  the  orchestra  know  it  will 
receive  a  gift  through  their  estate  plans:  by 
will,  gift  annuity,  pooled  income  fund  partici- 
pation, charitable  trust,  or  life  insurance 
policy.  Because  they  build  the  BSO's  endow- 
ment, such  gifts  secure  a  legacy  of  beautiful 
music-making  for  the  twenty-first  century. 
The  income  from  these  invested  funds  allows 
the  BSO  to  attract  and  retain  the  highest 
caliber  of  conductors  and  musicians.  Walter 
Piston's  own  gift  by  will  specifically  supports 
the  orchestra's  music  library  and  endows  the 
principal  flute  chair. 

BSO  Trustee  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman,  chair- 
man of  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  asks  that  if 
you  have  included  a  gift  to  the  BSO  in  your 
will,  or  through  your  estate  plan,  please  let 
us  know  by  calling  Megan  Goldman,  Assis- 
tant Director,  Major  Gifts  Program,  at  the 
number  below,  and  you  will  be  included  in 
the  Walter  Piston  Society  membership.  Mem- 
bers receive  invitations  to  special  events  and 
receptions  at  the  BSO,  and,  if  desired,  have 
their  names  acknowledged  in  the  program 
book's  Walter  Piston  Society  listing.  By  Janu- 
ary 1994,  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
Walter  Piston's  birth,  the  BSO  hopes  to  honor 
a  Walter  Piston  Society  membership  that  has 
grown  to  500  friends.  For  further  information 
about  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  please  call 
Megan  Goldman  at  (617)  638-9257,  or  write 
to  Mrs.  Kalman  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Your  call  or  inquiry  will  be  handled 
confidentially. 


A  warm  hug,  a  shared  book,  a  Wingate  at  Andover  afternoon. 

At  Wingate  our  daily  activities  extend  to  family  and  community, 
nurturing  both  young  and  old. 

Beyond  exceptional  rehabilitative  services  and  skilled  nursing 
care,  is  a  unique  spirit  of  sharing  and  joy. 

In  a  tranquil,  countryside  setting,  Wingate  at  Andover  blends 
beautiful  architecture,  refined  decor  and  familiar  comforts.  A 
sensitive,  supportive  environment  for  short  or  long  term  stays. 

Wingate  at  Andover.  An  exceptional  rehabilitative  and  skilled 
nursing  residence.   Come  visit  soon. 


WINGATE  AT  ANDOVER 

REHABILITATIVE  &  SKILLED  NURSING  RESIDENCE 

80  Andover  Street,  Andover,  MA  01810  •   508/470-3434 

Other  Wingate  facilities  in  Reading  and  Wilbraham 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  and  BCO  concertmaster- 
founder  Robert  Brink  conduct  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  December 
9,  and  Friday,  December  11,  at  8  p.m.  at  the 
newly  refurbished  Faneuil  Hall.  Soprano 
Karol  Bennett  and  baritone  James  Kleyla  are 
featured  in  excerpts  from  Handel's  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  Messiah,  and  Samson,  and  from 
Mozart's  The  Magic  Flute,  on  a  program  also 
including  the  overture  to  Messiah,  Mozart's 
Contradances,  K.462,  and  Divertimento  in 
D,  K.251,  and  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  30. 
Tickets  are  $27,  $23,  and  $15  ($5  discount 
for  students  and  seniors).  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (617)  426-2387. 

BSO  principal  violist  Burton  Fine  is  soloist 
in  Britten's  Lachrymae  for  viola  and  strings 
and  Berlioz's  Harold  in  Italy  with  Ronald 
Knudsen  and  the  Newton  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  Sunday,  January  10,  at  8  p.m.  at 
Aquinas  College,  15  Walnut  Park,  Newton. 
Single  tickets  are  $14  and  $12.  For  more 
information,  call  (617)  965-2555. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  opens  its 
1992-93  season  with  Debussy's  String  Quartet 
in  G  minor  and  Beethoven's  Quartet  No.  14  in 
C-sharp  minor,  Opus  131,  on  Friday,  January 
22,  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Second  Church  in  New- 
ton, 60  Highland  Street,  West  Newton,  and 
on  Sunday,  January  24,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the 
Peabody  Museum  in  Salem.  The  performers 
are  BSO  violinists  Tatiana  Dimitriades  and 
Victor  Romanul,  violist  Christoff  Huebner,  and 
BSO  cellist  Jonathan  Miller,  the  ensemble's 
founder.  Tickets  are  $14  ($12  seniors  and 
students).  For  more  information,  including 
subscription  information,  call  (617)  527-8662. 


Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert 
events.  "Supper Talks"  combine  a  buffet 
supper  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's 
Higginson  Hall  with  an  informative  talk  by  a 
BSO  player  or  other  distinguished  member  of 
the  music  community.  "Supper  Concerts" 
offer  a  chamber  music  performance  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  at  6  p.m. ,  followed  by 


a  buffet  supper  served  in  Higginson  Hall. 
Doors  open  for  all  Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for 
a  la  carte  cocktails  and  conversation.  These 
events  are  offered  on  an  individual  basis, 
even  to  those  who  are  not  attending  that 
evening's  BSO  concert. 

Speakers  for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  in- 
clude former  BSO  principal  trumpet  Roger 
Voisin  (Thursday,  January  21)  and  Robert  J. 
Lurtsema,  host  and  executive  producer  of 
WGBH's  "Morning  Pro  Musica"  (Saturday, 
January  23).  BSO  Musicologist  &  Program 
Annotator  Steven  Ledbetter  will  continue 
giving  talks  before  the  Friday-evening  con- 
certs, the  third  of  which  is  January  29.  Publi- 
cations Coordinator  Marc  Mandel  will  be  the 
speaker  for  all  three  Supper  Talks  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Tuesday  'B'  series,  the 
first  of  which  is  February  9,  1993.  Upcoming 
Supper  Concerts  will  feature  music  of  Haydn 
(Saturday,  January  9,  and  Tuesday,  January 
12)  and  music  of  Barber  and  Beethoven 
(Thursday,  February  4,  and  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 6). 

The  suppers  are  priced  at  $23  per  person 
for  an  individual  event,  $66  for  any  three, 
$88  for  any  four,  or  $132  for  any  six.  Advance 
reservations  must  be  made  by  mail.  For  reser- 
vations the  week  of  the  Supper,  please  call 
SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200.  All 
reservations  must  be  made  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is  a  $1.00  handling 
fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  telephone.  For 
further  information,  please  call  (617)  266- 
1492,  ext.  516. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  nineteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting 
their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the 
first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  December  14  are  "New 
Rhythms,"  an  exhibit  of  works  by  members  of 
the  Monotype  Guild  of  New  England,  a  non- 
profit organization  dedicated  to  the  art  of  the 
unique  print.  These  exhibits  are  sponsored 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers, and  a  portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the 
orchestra.  Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office 
at  (617)  638-9390,  for  further  information. 


SEIJI  OZAWA 


BBi 


Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in  1973,  after  a 
year  as  music  adviser.  His  many  tours  with  the 
orchestra  have  included  four  visits  to  Japan,  an 
eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece, 
Austria,  Germany,  France,  and  England  following 
the  1991  Tanglewood  season.  His  previous  tours 
with  the  orchestra  have  included  an  historic  visit  to 
China  in  March  1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  dis- 
cussion sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations;  the 
orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  European  music 
festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in  1981,  a  fourteen- 
city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England.  In  October  1992  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to  South  America,  in- 
cluding eight  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala, 
Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper.  He  has  also  conducted  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992,  with  Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene  Onegin.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel, 
Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and 
Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
gon,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he  won  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that 
orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first 
time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  sym- 
phonies, Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra 
with  Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye 
Norman,  James  McCracken,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Nutcracker  and  the  suite  from  Sleeping  Beauty; 
Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian  Zimerman;  Prokofiev's 
complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  and  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  Damnation  of  Faust. 
Other  recordings  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Tchai- 
kovsky's opera  Pique  Dame  with  Mirella  Freni,  Maureen  Forrester,  and  Vladimir  Atlan- 
tov,  on  RCA  Red  Seal;  Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with 
Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don 
Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's 
Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 


Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A .  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. , 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 

Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 


Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
*Harvey  Seigel 
$  Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 

*  James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

*  Victor  Romanul 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
%0n  sabbatical  leave 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  Jo  Anne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 


Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 

Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Assistant  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 


Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  Wlliam  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
Principal 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 
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An  Outstanding 

Performance 

Is  Always 

The  Result  Of  A 

Harmonious 

Effort. 


Bay  Bank  applauds  the  continuing  success  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  congratulate  all  the  performers  and  those  behind  the  scenes 

for  working  in  perfect  harmony  to  create  music  loved  around  the  world. 


BatfBank 
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This  week  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performs  Alban  Berg's  Chamber  Concerto  for 
piano  and  violin  with  thirteen  wind  instruments.  In  March  the  orchestra  will  play  Berg's 
Violin  Concerto  under  Roger  Norringtons  direction,  and  the  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra, 
Opus  6,  under  Bernard  Haitink's  direction. 


Bridging  Two  Centuries: 
The  Music  of  Alban  Berg 

by  Mark  DeVoto 

In  a  century  when  the  progress  of  music  has  been  marked  less  by  trends  and  tradi- 
tions than  by  individual  personalities,  Alban  Berg  stands  out  as  certainly  the  last 
great  exponent  of  the  Viennese  Romantic  tradition  that  began  with  Schubert  and 
climaxed  with  Mahler.  But  his  position  is  all  the  more  strikingly  unique  in  that  he 
brought  that  tradition  into  the  twentieth  century  in  the  context  of  the  developing  lan- 
guage of  expressionist  atonality.  Younger  than  either  his  teacher,  the  extrovert  and 
cosmopolitan  Schoenberg,  or  his  close  friend  Anton  Webern,  whose  music  is  the  most 
inner-directed  of  all  three  composers,  Berg  was  also  the  most  nostalgically  reflective 
and  the  most  quintessentially  Viennese.  And  it  is  the  post-Mahlerian  Romantic  spirit 
of  Berg's  music  above  all  that  has  earned  for  him  a  worldwide  popularity  yet  to  be  at- 
tained by  his  two  brothers  in  the  Second  Viennese  School.  Never  a  prolific  composer, 
Berg  managed,  before  his  premature  death  at  fifty,  to  compose  only  about  a  dozen 
works.  Yet  all  of  these  are  recognized  by  musicians  today  as  major  and  beloved  master- 
pieces, and  three  of  them  in  particular — the  opera  Wozzeck,  the  Lyric  Suite  for  string 


Berg  at  nineteen 
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Week  8 


quartet,  and  the  Violin  Concerto — are  as  familiar  in  the  opera  house  and  on  concert 
programs  as  any  music  written  in  the  past  century. 

As  a  youth,  Berg  hardly  seemed  destined  for  a  career  in  music.  The  third  of  four 
children  born  into  a  prosperous  (though  hardly  wealthy)  middle-class  Viennese  family, 
he  was  an  indifferent  student  in  school,  and  had  to  repeat  two  years  before  he  could 
graduate  from  the  Gynmasium  (high  school).  By  that  time  his  family  had  suffered  sev- 
eral misfortunes,  including  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  young  Berg  was  forced  to 
become  another  breadwinner,  assisting  in  the  management  of  his  widowed  mother's 
rental  properties.  But  the  hardships  of  Berg's  adolescence  were  offset  by  the  abun- 
dance of  Vienna's  artistic  and  intellectual  life  that  surrounded  him.  A  passionate  and 
tireless  reader,  especially  of  poetry  and  drama,  he  attended  every  theater  performance 
he  could  afford;  he  constantly  probed  the  resources  of  Vienna's  museums  and  concert 
life.  In  his  teens,  he  began  taking  piano  lessons  from  the  teacher  that  had  been  hired 
for  his  younger  sister.  A  set  of  meticulously  kept  notebooks,  now  in  the  Berg  Archive  in 
Vienna,  are  a  record  of  the  hundreds  of  musical  performances  he  heard  and  scores  he 
examined,  along  with  his  own  critical  appraisals  of  works  that  he  particularly  liked  or 
disliked.  In  the  same  archive  is  "My  First  Waltz,  dedicated  to  my  dear  Mama,"  written 
at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

By  the  year  1904,  when  Berg  was  nineteen,  some  ninety  songs  with  piano  accom- 
paniment showed  that  he  had  progressed  well  for  a  self-taught  teenager,  but  there  was 
still  no  indication  that  he  was  more  than  a  gifted  amateur,  headed  perhaps  for  a  career 
in  his  older  brother  Hermann's  importing  business.  Then,  almost  accidentally  (in  fact, 
in  response  to  a  newspaper  advertisement),  Berg  took  the  most  decisive  step  of  his  life: 
he  signed  up  for  private  lessons  with  Arnold  Schoenberg.  As  Schoenberg  later  wrote, 
"When  Alban  Berg  came  to  me  in  1904,  he  was  a  very  tall  youngster  and  extremely 
timid.  But  when  I  saw  the  compositions  he  showed  me — songs  in  a  style  between 
Hugo  Wolf  and  Brahms — I  recognized  at  once  that  he  was  a  real  talent."  And: 

Two  things  emerged  clearly  even  from  Berg's  earliest  composition,  however  awkward 
they  may  have  been:  first,  that  music  was  to  him  a  language,  and  that  he  really  ex- 
pressed himself  in  that  language;  and  secondly:  overflowing  warmth  of  feeling.  .  .  .  He 
was  industrious,  eager,  and  did  everything  in  the  best  possible  way.  And — like  all 
those  young  people  at  that  time — he  was  soaked  in  music,  lived  in  music.  He  went 
to  all  the  operas  and  concerts  and  knew  all  the  music;  at  home  he  played  piano  duets 
and  was  soon  reading  scores.  He  was  enthusiastic  and  uncritical,  receptive  to  the 
beautiful  whether  old  or  new,  whether  music,  literature,  painting,  sculpture,  theater 
or  opera. 
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Schoenberg,  thirty  years  old  in  1904  and  little  known,  was  then  himself  on  the  brink 
of  an  amazing  journey  of  musical  discovery.  We  now  recognize  Schoenberg's  creative 
achievement  from  the  D  minor  string  quartet,  Opus  7  (1905),  to  Pierrot  lunaire,  Opus  21 
(1912),  as  one  of  the  great  adventures  in  the  history  of  music,  culminating  in  the 
emergence  of  the  expressionist  language  of  atonality,  which  by  the  1920s  would  give 
birth  to  Schoenberg's  twelve-tone  technique.  Thus  Berg  in  his  twenties  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  a  witness  to  and  eventually  a  partner  in  this  odyssey  of  musical  discovery, 
during  the  very  years  that  his  own  craft  and  personal  technique  were  being  brought  to 
maturity.  (Anton  Webern  began  his  studies  with  Schoenberg  at  about  the  same  time; 
two  years  older  than  Berg,  he  was  a  doctoral  student  in  musicology  at  the  University  of 
Vienna  and  already  an  accomplished  cellist  and  conductor. )  The  seven  years  of  Berg's 
study  from  1904  to  1911  have  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  successes  in  the 
history  of  musical  pedagogy.  At  the  beginning,  his  accomplishment  lacked  many  of 
the  most  basic  elements  of  the  musical  vocabulary,  when  he  did  not  even  know  how 
to  write  a  key  signature  correctly.  When  the  formal  lessons  ended  with  Schoenberg's 
move  to  Berlin  in  1911,  Berg  had  completed  his  Piano  Sonata,  Opus  1,  his  Four  Songs, 
Opus  2,  and  his  String  Quartet,  Opus  3,  and  at  twenty-six  was  already  one  of  the  most 
progressive  composers  in  Europe. 

Berg's  lessons  with  Schoenberg  included  voluminous  exercises  in  strict  counter- 
point, classical  harmony,  chorale  harmonization,  chorale-based  counterpoint  exercises 
for  instruments  and  for  unaccompanied  voices,  and,  in  the  later  years,  fugue  and  strict 
composition  in  classical  forms,  especially  sonata  forms  and  variations.  Berg's  own 
independent  compositions  grew  slowly  out  of  these  exercises,  beginning  with  at  least 
five  unsuccessful  attempts  to  compose  a  piano  sonata,  probably  from  1907  or  1908; 
at  least  one  fragment  of  these  later  found  its  way  into  the  String  Quartet,  Opus  3.  The 
ultimately  successful  attempt  that  became  Berg's  Opus  1  shows  numerous  traces 
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of  similar  ideas  from  the  earlier  sketches,  in  which  his  growing  facility  with  a  post- 
Wagnerian  chromatic  language  is  apparent.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  about  the 
single-movement  Sonata  is  the  intensity  and  complexity  of  its  thematic  treatment,  in 
which  motives  are  combined  contrapuntally,  fragmented,  recombined  and  rejoined,  in 
an  endlessly  varying  ebb  and  flow  of  melody;  it  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  contin- 
ous  developmental  process  from  beginning  to  end,  in  which  even  the  sectional  outlines 
of  the  sonata  form  become  difficult  to  discern.  The  harmonic  language  of  the  Sonata  is 
marked  by  a  key  signature  of  B  minor,  but  the  tonality  is  for  the  most  part  of  utmost 
complexity  due  to  the  constant  instability  of  tonal  centers.  Despite  what  sound  like 
echoes  of  Debussy,  Ravel,  and  Scriabin,  Berg's  models  in  the  Sonata  are  Schoenberg's 
String  Quartet,  Opus  7,  and  Chamber  Symphony,  Opus  9  (1907);  in  later  years  Berg 
wrote  analytical  essays  about  both  of  these  pathbreaking  works. 

In  Berg's  next  work,  the  Four  Songs,  Opus  2,  he  went  back  to  the  genre  that  he  had 
loved  ever  since  his  teens.  In  the  first  three  of  the  songs  Berg's  harmonic  language 
continued  from  where  the  Piano  Sonata  left  off,  in  the  direction  of  increasing  chromatic 
density;  in  the  fourth  song,  Berg  experimented  for  the  first  time  with  atonal  harmony, 
without  completely  relinquishing  his  handhold  on  vestigial  tonality.  In  all  four  songs, 
with  their  intensely  and  even  morbidly  expressive  gestures  closely  tied  to  the  text, 
Berg  began  to  set  a  pattern  that  would  become  a  distinctive  characteristic  in  all  his 
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later  works:  no  matter  how  abstractly  conceived  or  how  chromatically  complex,  Berg's 
music  is  never  completely  atonal;  it  is  always  permeated  by  or  conjoined  to  a  nostalgic 
tonality,  with  suggestions  of  Mahler  and  Wagner  and  the  fading  splendor  of  Hapsburg 
Vienna.  By  contrast,  both  Schoenberg  and  Webern,  in  developing  their  own  individual 
approach  to  atonal  chromaticism,  sought  actively  to  eliminate  every  vestige  of  tonality 
from  most  of  their  later  works. 

Berg's  String  Quartet,  Opus  3,  of  1910,  was  his  last  work  whose  composition  Schoen- 
berg directly  supervised.  "[It]  surprised  me  in  the  most  unbelievable  way  by  the  full- 
ness and  unconstraint  of  its  musical  language,  the  strength  and  sureness  of  its  presen- 
tation, its  careful  working  and  significant  originality,"  Schoenberg  later  wrote.  "That 
was  the  time  when  I  moved  to  Berlin  and  he  was  left  to  his  own  devices.  He  has  shown 
that  he  was  equal  to  the  task."  Schoenberg  might  have  added  that  this  expressionist 
work  par  excellence  is  most  of  all  dominated  by  a  fine  alternation  of  lyric  and  dramatic, 
in  which  the  range  of  mood  and  gesture  is  as  wide  as  could  be  imagined. 

By  now  a  mature  composer  with  an  independent  career  ahead  of  him,  Berg  must 
have  wondered  what  his  future  direction  and  accomplishment  would  be.  His  first  inde- 
pendent effort,  the  Five  Orchestral  Songs  on  Picture-Postcard  Texts  of  Peter  Altenberg, 
Opus  4,  is  an  amazingly  confident  and  powerful  declaration  of  independence,  one  that 
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foreshadows  important  aspects  of  his  later  technique,  but  it  was  a  public  failure.  Reas- 
sessing his  own  progress  and  accomplishment,  Berg  surely  had  the  sense  that  his  own 
musical  temperament  would  inevitably  draw  him  toward  the  medium  of  opera.  Eventu- 
ally, with  a  continental  catastrophe  and  its  aftermath  intervening,  Berg  managed  not 
only  to  compose  two  of  the  twentieth  century's  greatest  works  for  the  musical  stage  but 
also  to  revolutionize  the  formal  concept  of  opera  altogether,  and  it  is  likely  that  Wozzeck 
and  Lulu  will  remain  as  his  most  highly  esteemed  works  for  many  listeners. 

Expressionist  opera  had,  of  course,  already  been  attempted  by  Schoenberg  as  early 
as  1909  in  his  monodrama  Erwartung,  and  the  measure  of  Schoenberg's  success  is  the 
intensity  with  which  this  short  stage  work  matches  music  with  the  frenzied  soliloquiz- 
ing of  its  single  character.  In  Wozzeck  Berg  achieved  something  as  psychologically 
deep  but  more  universal,  in  that  the  music  portrays  with  uncanny  precision  and  clarity 
the  psychology  of  men  and  women  interacting  in  ordinary  situations  that  lead  to 
tragedy.  The  result  was  that  Berg's  opera,  premiered  in  Berlin  in  1925,  achieved  an 
instantaneous  public  success,  the  first  ever  of  an  atonal  work.  The  public  esteem  for 
Wozzeck  has  never  diminished  since,  despite  violent  critical  disapproval  and  total 
suppression  (along  with  all  of  the  other  works  of  the  Second  Viennese  School)  by  the 
Third  Reich  from  1933  to  1945. 

Wozzeck  has  served  as  the  yardstick  by  which  all  of  Berg's  other  mature  works  are 
measured,  both  in  the  extent  of  its  dramatic  language  and  in  the  intellectual  dimen- 
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sion  of  its  abstract  form,  and  has  remained  an  eternally  fascinating  subject  for  analysis 
by  composers  ever  since  its  score  was  published.  As  Schoenberg,  Webern,  and  Berg 
all  realized,  the  problem  of  form  was  at  the  heart  of  the  new  musical  language  when 
the  all-embracing  logic  of  traditional  tonality  had  been  eliminated  entirely.  Their  solu- 
tion, until  the  new  comprehensiveness  of  twelve-tone  technique  came  into  being,  was 
to  compose  works  in  which  the  formal  logic  arises  sui  generis,  within  the  autonomous 
and  developing  context  of  each  individual  work.  Berg's  formal  approach  in  Wozzeck, 
which  he  carried  further  in  Lulu,  has  become  famous.  Essentially  it  amounts  to  casting 
each  of  the  fifteen  scenes  in  a  synthetic  form  related  in  some  way  to  a  classical  form 
(sonata  form,  suite,  passacaglia)  or  dependent  on  a  classically-motivated  structural 
device  (pedal  point,  motivic  harmony,  rhythmic  pattern).  Outside  of  the  two  operas, 
the  abstract  rigor  of  Berg's  works  is  often  even  more  pronounced,  as  in  the  passacaglia 
on  three  themes  in  the  Altenberg  Songs,  Opus  4,  or  the  mirror  symmetries  and  motivic 
interpenetrations  of  the  Preludium  of  the  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Opus  6,  and  the 
Chamber  Concerto.  Nor  is  any  of  these  works,  even  the  purely  instrumental,  any  less 
dramatically  expressive  for  relying  on  absolute  structural  conceptions.  With  the  Lyric 
Suite,  one  of  the  great  compositions  of  all  time  for  string  quartet,  there  is  even  an 
explicit  program  of  narrative  events,  first  revealed  in  1977  when  the  discovery  of  an 
annotated  score  by  Berg  provided  definite  answers  to  long-standing  questions  about 
the  work. 

The  story  of  these  three  great  composers,  Schoenberg,  Webern,  and  Berg,  continues 
to  be  written  as  more  and  more  about  their  remarkable  lives  becomes  known,  and  in 
particular  as  we  learn  more  about  the  thought  processes  that  gave  birth  to  their  difficult 
but  remarkable  music.  It  is  true  that  the  three  of  them  are  linked  historically  by 
friendship  and  professional  association,  and  above  all  by  the  ways  in  which  all  three 
contributed  to  the  different  ramifications  of  the  intellectually  rich  new  language  of 
musical  expressionism.  The  twelve-tone  idea,  first  proclaimed  by  Schoenberg,  was  a 
conception  in  whose  emergence  all  three  composers  played  essential  roles.  As  a  unify- 
ing principle  in  music,  the  twelve-tone  idea  required  several  decades  to  be  widely 
understood,  but  eventually  it  reached  a  point  where  every  composer  alive  today  recog- 
nizes its  importance,  above  all  because  of  the  powerful  exemplars  left  to  us  by  its 
founders.  But  even  more  important  than  the  unity  of  twelve-tone  adherence  among  the 
three  great  Viennese  is  the  way  in  which  the  musical  personalities  differ  in  their  works. 
The  imprint  of  the  individual,  after  all,  is  more  important  than  the  structural  credo.  In 
the  end,  an  aesthetic  summary  would  be  composed  by  Alban  Berg  in  his  last  work,  the 
Violin  Concerto  (1935),  a  twelve-tone  work  whose  basic  series  is  tonal  in  G  minor  and 
B-flat  major,  blending  the  old  world  of  Viennese  tonality  and  the  new  expressionist 
atonality  in  a  wistful  farewell  to  the  nineteenth  century. 


Mark  DeVoto  has  taught  at  Reed  College  and  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  and  since 
1981  has  been  Professor  of  Music  at  Tufts  University.  He  studied  at  Harvard  and  Princeton, 
where  he  earned  his  doctorate  with  a  dissertation  on  Berg's  Altenberg  Songs;  he  is  currently 
editing  these  songs  for  the  Alban  Berg  Gesamtausgabe,  to  be  published  by  Universal  Edi- 
tion. He  prepared  the  fifth  revised  edition  of  Walter  Piston's  Harmony  in  1987  and  recently 
compiled  and  edited  an  anthology  for  harmonic  analysis,  Mostly  Short  Pieces,  published  by 
WW.  Norton. 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today.  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 
benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 


"i 


to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


•^a 


ae 


Name. 


Tel. 


10! 


Address. 


City 


State 


Zip 


SyrrmhOTT 

UEunfl 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE. 


J 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  December  10,  at  8 
Friday,  December  11,  at  2 
Saturday,  December  12,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


CORELLI 


BERG 


Concerto  grosso  in  G  minor,  Opus  6,  No.  8, 
Christmas  Concerto 

Vivace  —  Grave  —  Allegro 

Adagio  —  Allegro  —  Adagio 

Vivace 

Allegro 

Pastorale 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  solo  violin 

MARYLOU  SPEAKER  CHURCHILL,  solo  violin 

JULES  ESKIN,  solo  cello 

MARK  KROLL,  harpsichord 

Chamber  Concerto  for  piano  and  violin 
with  thirteen  wind  instruments 

Thema  scherzoso  con  Variazioni 
Adagio 

Rondo  ritmico  con  Introduzione 
("Cadenza") 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
PAMELA  FRANK,  violin 


INTERMISSION 


MOZART  Symphony  No.  36  in  C,  K.425,  Linz 

Adagio  —  Allegro  spiritoso 

Poco  adagio 

Menuetto 

Presto 

The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:55. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 

New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 
Baldwin  piano 
Peter  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 


DEVOTED 
TO  THE 
CONTINUITY 
OF  EXCELLENCE 

♦  Proudly  serving  Belmont  and  neighboring 
communities  with  the  finest  in  professional 
health  care.  Now  completely  modernized 
to  offer  unsurpassed  facilities  and  services. 


34  Agassiz  Avenue,  Belmont,  MA  02170  ♦TEL  617-489-1200,  FAX  617-489-0855 
Owned  and  managed  by  the  Karger  family  for  25  years. 
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Arcangelo  Corelli 

Concerto  in  G  minor,  Opus  6,  No.  8,  Christmas  Concerto 

Arcangelo  Corelli  was  born  in  Fusignano,  near 
Bologna,  Italy,  on  February  17,  1653,  and  died  in 
Rome  on  January  8,  1713.  He  composed  the  twelve 
concerti  grossi  that  make  up  his  Opus  6  over  a  period 
of  many  years,  but  they  were  published  only  in  1714, 
after  his  death,  and  it  is  not  clear  when  any  given 
concerto  was  composed  or  first  performed.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  introduced  the  G  minor  "Christmas 
Concerto"  to  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  October  16  and  17,  1925.  Other  conduc- 
tors who  have  led  it  here  include  Richard  Burgin, 
Bruno  Walter,  Charles  Wilson,  andAldo  Ceccato, 
who  led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in 
December  1971,  when  the  concertino  included  Joseph 
Silverstein,  Max  Hobart,  and  Jules  Eskin,  with 
Robert  Levin  as  the  continuo  player.  The  score  calls  for  a  "concertino"  of  two  solo  violins 
and  solo  cello,  and  a  "concerto  grosso"  of  strings  in  four  parts  with  continuo. 

Arcangelo  Corelli,  the  most  famous  and  highly  regarded  Italian  composer  of  his 
day,  left  only  a  modest  body  of  work — and  all  of  that  instrumental,  at  a  time  when 
vocal  music  dominated  the  scene.  He  was,  in  a  sense,  a  prisoner  of  his  own  reputation 
and  gradually  became  unwilling  to  allow  the  publication  of  any  work  that  was  not  abso- 
lutely polished,  with  the  result  that  his  publications  came  further  and  further  apart, 
and  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  appearance  of  his  largest  work,  the  twelve  concerti  grossi 
published  as  Opus  6  in  1714,  though  the  pieces  in  it  had  certainly  already  been  per- 
formed and  cognoscenti  were  eagerly  awaiting  their  appearance  in  print.  In  1711, 
Adami  di  Bolsena  wrote,  "The  greatest  glory  of  the  century  ...  is  at  present  occupied 
in  bringing  to  perfection  his  sixth  work  of  concertos,  which  will  shortly  be  published 
and  render  his  name  forever  more  immortal. "The  music-lovers  had  even  longer  to  wait 
than  this  account  suggests.  In  1689  there  were  admiring  references  to  Corelli's  works 
as  being  "especially  esteemed  today,"  and  Georg  MuflFat,  who  published  his  own  con- 
certos in  1701,  reveals  in  the  preface  to  his  work  that  he  had  studied  concerto  writing 
with  Corelli  in  Rome,  using  that  master's  works  as  a  basis,  in  1682.  We  cannot  be  sure 
that  any  of  the  concertos  in  Opus  6  goes  back  as  far  as  1682,  but  it  is  certainly  within 
the  realm  of  possibility.  In  any  case,  Corelli's  mature  life  seems  to  have  been  spent  in 
continuing  to  perfect  works  that  the  world  already  admired  enormously. 

Corelli  grew  up  among  a  flourishing  school  of  concerto  and  sonata  composers  allied 
to  the  church  of  S.  Petronio  in  Bologna.  He  made  his  mark  quickly  and,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  was  admitted  to  the  famous  Bolognese  Accademia  filarmonica.  Within  five 
years  he  was  in  Rome,  where  he  soon  became  one  of  the  foremost  violinists,  teachers, 
and  musical  leaders.  He  was  active  in  public  music-making  until  1708,  when  he  re- 
tired, devoting  his  final  years  to  completing  and  putting  in  order  for  publication  his 
twelve  concerti  grossi.  This  set  of  works,  his  Opus  6,  became  established  as  the  classic 
standard  for  the  concerto  grosso,  the  model  against  which  all  others  were  measured. 

Among  the  elements  that  struck  Corelli's  contemporaries  as  new  and  significant  in 
his  work  were  its  directness  and  simplicity;  indeed,  his  style  was  appropriated  by  so 
many  composers  that  it  eventually  became  a  cliche.  He  sought  a  singing  quality  in  his 
music,  and  his  harmonies  generated  a  modern  sense  of  tonality.  His  concerti  oppose 
the  large  group  ("concerto  grosso")  with  a  group  of  soloists  ("concertino")  consisting  of 
two  violins,  cello,  and  continuo.  Sometimes  they  play  together,  but  when  the  parts 
diverge,  the  soloists  present  the  more  elaborate  musical  material,  faster  and  livelier, 
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Week  8 


Dinner  and  Symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  award-winning  chef,  Charles  Grandon,  has  created  a  new  symphony  menu 
that's  a  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance.  The  three-course  dinners  are 

prepared  and  served  with  style.  And  accompanied  by  free  parking. 

You  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll  to  symphony  with  time  to  spare. 

Reservations  are  recommended.  Call  424-7000. 


At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 


On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 

Turn  in  this  ad  for  free  parking  the  next  time  you  have  dinner  at  the  Cafe  Promenade  on  a  non-symphony  night. 


Performing  to  the  Highest  Standards. 

For  over  30  years,  the  Solomont  family  has  provided  the  finest 

care  and  service  to  its  nursing  home  residents.  Few  others 

can  match  this  performance. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  facilities  in  Massachusetts. 
Coolidge  House  Nursing  Home,  Brookline  •  Palm  Manor  Nursing  Home, 

Chelmsford  •  Heritage  Nursing  Care  Center,  Lowell  •  Willow  Manor 

Retirement  and  Nursing  Home,  Lowell  •  Prescott  House  Nursing  Home, 

North  Andover  •  Sutton  Hill  Nursing  and  Retirement  Center,  North  Andover 

•  Reservoir  Nursing  Home,  Waltham. 

Managed  by  A  ID  IS  Management,  Inc.  -  508-689-3422 
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often  contrapuntally  playing  off  each  other. 

The  nickname  "Christmas  Concerto'''  is  derived  from  the  composer's  own  indication 
in  the  printed  score:  "Fatto  per  la  notte  di  natale"  ("Made  for  the  night  of  Christmas"), 
suggesting  that  this  concerto  was  performed  as  part  of  the  music  at  a  Christmas  service 
in  a  Roman  church.  What  makes  it  particularly  suitable  for  Christmas  is  the  closing 
movement,  "Pastorale,"  a  lulling,  gentle  Largo  in  12/8  time  with  the  melody  unfolding 
in  the  solo  strings  at  first  over  sustained  drones  in  the  large  orchestra.  This  sonority 
suggests  the  music  of  bagpipes,  and  bagpipes,  to  a  Roman,  then  or  now,  suggest 
shepherds.  Even  today,  just  before  Christmas,  shepherds  come  into  Rome  from  the 
Abruzzi  mountains  to  play  their  bagpipes  in  Piazza  Navona,  where  the  great  square  is 
decorated  with  brightly  lighted  booths  filled  with  decorations  and  candies  and  other 
goodies  for  the  holiday.  With  the  colors,  the  lights,  the  lively  conversations,  and  the 
shepherds  playing  their  bagpipes,  the  visitor  to  Rome  can  feel  transported  back  in 
time  to  the  late  seventeenth  century  and  imagine  Corelli  finding  his  inspiration  for  this 
movement. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  shepherds  have  another  significance,  as 
living  embodiments  of  part  of  the  Christmas  story  as  detailed  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  Luke.  So  it  is  no  surprise  that  Corelli's  "pastoral"  movement  in  this  "Christmas 
concerto"  should  have  inspired  many  more  such  compositions  for  occasions  when  the 
Christmas  shepherds  must  be  evoked,  the  most  familiar  example  being  the  "Pifa,"  or 
"pastoral  symphony,"  in  Handel's  Messiah. 

Corelli's  concerto  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  G  minor  (it  was  typical  of  Baroque  multi- 
movement  works  to  place  each  movement  in  the  same  key).  Only  the  final  movement 
turns — unexpectedly  and  magically — to  the  major.  The  movements  are  not  long,  and 
often  they  comprise  more  than  one  tempo:  the  opening,  for  example,  is  only  six  measures 
of  Vivace  followed  by  thirteen  measures  of  Grave.  An  extended  Allegro  in  binary  form 
(two  parts,  each  repeated)  sets  the  singing  upper  lines  in  a  constant  interchange  of 
dissonance  and  release  over  a  lively  running  bass.  The  following  Adagio  highlights  the 
two  violins  as  they  gently  echo  and  emulate  one  another;  an  Allegro  in  the  middle 
section  calls  upon  the  vigorous  assistance  of  the  full  ensemble  before  the  Adagio  re- 
turns. A  lively  dance  movement,  Vivace,  in  3/4  time,  leads  on  to  an  elaborate  Allegro, 
which  leads  through  dark  harmonic  byways  before  settling  onto  a  sustained  unison  G, 
from  which,  like  a  gentle  sunrise,  the  sweet  Pastorale  enters  in  the  major  mode,  offer- 
ing the  shepherds'  lullaby. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


DAVID     R.     GODINE,     PUBLISHER 

CORDIALLY    INVITES    YOU    TO    OUR    ANNUAL 

jfoLlVAY  &OOK  6ALE 

Horticultural  Hall 

300  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

(617) 536-0761 
(across  from  Symphony  Hall) 

Thursday,  December  10th  •*-  Friday,  December  nth    ^  Saturday,  December  12th 

10  am-6pm 
ALL    BOOKS    ON    SALE    FROM    20-80%    OFF    LIST    PRICE 

Come  share  in  the  holiday  spirit  and  prepare  for  the  season  of  giving 
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Season  Your  Holidays  with  the  Boston  Pops 


Christmas  Pops 

Warm  up  your  holidays  with  spirited  performances  of 
orchestral  and  choral  favorites. 

Performances  December  16  through  December  27 

Tickets  from  $14-$3 8 

Please  note  that  certain  dates  have  limited  availability. 


New  Year's  Eve  Gala 

Hail  the  New  Year  at  Symphony  Hall  with  the 
sparkling  music  of  the  Boston  Pops!  Doors  open  at 
8:30pm,  concert  starts  at  10:15pm. 

THE  BOSTON  POPS  ESPLANADE 
ORCHESTRA,  Harry  Ellis  Dickson,  conductor 

Tickets  from  $27-$79* 

*Each  table  receives  one  complimentary  bottle  of 
champagne  (5  seats  per  table). 

TICKETS  FOR  ALL  HOLIDAY  POPS  CONCERTS  ARE  AVAILABLE 
AT  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE  ONLY,  OR  CALL 
SYMPHONYCHARGE  (617)  266-1200. 


We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  112th  season 


WELCH  &FORBE 


JOHN  K.  SPRING 
KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 
JOHN  LOWELL 
THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 
V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 
GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 


RICHARD  OLNEY  III 
ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 
M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 
JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 
CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 
OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 


Creative  investment  management 
and  fiduciary  services  since  1838 

45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 
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Alban  Berg 

Chamber  Concerto  for  piano  and  violin  with  thirteen  wind  instruments 

Alban  Berg  was  born  in  Vienna  on  February  9,  1885, 
and  died  there  on  December  24,  1935.  He  began 
planning  the  Chamber  Concerto  within  a  few  weeks 
of  completing  the  score  of  his  opera  "Wozzeck,"  in 
January  1923;  by  July  12  he  divulged  the  plan  to 
Arnold  Schoenberg,  his  teacher,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated the  work  as  a  fiftieth  birthday  gift,  though  he 
did  not  complete  the  full  score  until  July  23,  1925. 
The  first  performance  took  place  in  Berlin  on  March 
27,  1927,  under  the  direction  of  Hermann  Scherchen. 
These  are  the  first  performances  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  though  the  work  was  given  at 
Tanglewood,  in  celebration  of  Berg's  centennial  and 
commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  death, 
during  the  1985  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music;  on 
that  occasion,  Peter  Serkin  was  the  pianist  and  Joseph  Silverstein  the  violinist,  under  the 
direction  of  Leon  Kirchner.  The  score  calls  for  piano,  violin,  and  thirteen  wind  players, 
on  piccolo  (doubling  second  flute),  flute,  oboe,  English  horn,  E-flat  clarinet,  A  clarinet, 
bass  clarinet,  bassoon,  contrabassoon,  trumpet,  two  horns,  and  trombone  (tenor  and 
bass) . 

Along  with  Anton  Webern,  Berg  was  the  most  significant  pupil  of  Arnold  Schoen- 
berg, and  the  three  composers  are  generally  recognized  by  music  historians  as  making 
up  the  "Second  Viennese  School"  (the  first  being  represented  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Bee- 
thoven, and  Schubert).  The  central  musical  development  in  the  work  of  these  compos- 
ers was  the  establishment  of  the  twelve-note  row  as  the  basis  of  musical  composition, 
though  each  of  them  took  a  somewhat  different  approach  to  the  row.  For  many  years 
analysts  described  Berg's  music  as  being  much  "freer"  in  its  use  of  twelve-tone 
technique  than  that  of  Schoenberg  and  especially  Webern;  Berg  is  supposed  to  have 
retained  vestiges  of  tonal  writing  (especially  in  twelve-note  rows  with  major  or  minor 
triads  embedded  within  them).  More  recent  study  by  a  small  host  of  analysts  sparked 
by  the  fundamental  work  of  composer  George  Perle  has  shown  that  Berg's  technique, 
while  different  from  that  of  Schoenberg  and  Webern,  is  no  less  rigorous,  while  still 
opening  up  different  paths  for  later  composers. 

Berg  composed  the  Chamber  Concerto  immediately  after  finishing  his  opera  Wozzeck, 
one  of  the  seminal  stage  works  of  the  twentieth  century.  Wozzeck,  though  largely  atonal, 
had  made  only  the  slightest  use  of  the  twelve-tone  ideas  that  were  still  being  developed 
by  Schoenberg.  The  Chamber  Concerto  was  conceived  by  Berg  as  an  homage  to  his 
teacher,  to  be  dedicated  to  Schoenberg  on  his  fiftieth  birthday.  Probably  for  this 
reason,  Berg  laid  out  the  score  largely  in  terms  of  the  manipulation  of  tone  rows,  using 
the  four  principal  aspects  in  which  the  row  might  appear — prime  (or  the  original  form), 
inversion  (the  original  version  turned  upside  down),  retrograde  (the  original  played 
backward),  and  retrograde-inversion  (both  backward  and  upside  down) — not  only  for 
variety  but  as  an  organizing  device.  The  Chamber  Concerto  became  Berg's  first  serious 
encounter  in  his  own  work  with  twelve-tone  technique,  making  the  concerto  a  signal 
step  on  his  path  toward  the  musical  language  of  his  final  opera,  Lulu. 

As  with  Schoenberg's  work  of  this  same  period,  the  composer  seeks  to  find  a  means 
of  coherence  in  a  context  that  no  longer  supports  traditional  harmonic  relationships. 
One  means  of  doing  this,  at  first,  was  pouring  the  new  materials  of  twelve-tone  writing 
into  the  older  molds  of  classical  form:  theme  and  variations,  ABA  song  form,  rondo, 
sonata,  and  so  on. 
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Berg  wrote  to  Schoenberg  on  July  12,  1923,  with  the  first  details  of  his  plan:  a  piece 
for  piano  and  violin  accompanied  by  ten  (as  he  then  foresaw  it)  wind  instruments,  cast 
as  a  single  movement  (though  this  became  three  strongly  differentiated  sections  that 
are  essentially  separate  movements).  On  September  2  he  wrote  to  describe  the  com- 
pleted first  section: 

I  work  in  the  morning,  but  not  very  diligently  or  successfully:  of  the  single-move- 
ment, three-part  concerto,  the  first  part,  a  scherzo-like  variation  movement,  is 
finished.  It  has  over  200  measures,  but  measures  that  contain  a  great  deal:  6/4 
meter.  There's  much  contrapuntal  writing  in  it,  without,  however,  weighing  down  the 
generally  light  mood.  Or  so  I  fancy! 

He  foresaw  that  the  second  section  would  be  an  Adagio  and  the  closing  part  a  sonata 
movement  conceived  as  a  summary  of  the  first  two. 

If  only  I  can  get  a  lot  written  here!  The  consistently  beautiful  weather  lures  me  out- 
side more  than  is  good  for  my  work.  Again  I  am  as  taken  with  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tryside as  ever.  Indeed,  more  so,  and  despite  my  liking  for  the  Salzkammergut  region 
so  enormously!  It  is  the  big,  big  sky  that  appeals  to  me  here.  [And  for  the  remainder 
of  the  lengthy  paragraph  he  describes  the  varied  images  of  the  sky  from  his  retreat.] 
But — what  have  I  gotten  myself  into?!  I  intended  to  write  a  reasonable,  matter  of 
fact  letter  and  suddenly  find  myself  in  the  middle  of  a  school  essay  with  the  likely 
title:  "Summer  Evening  in  the  Mountains." 

But  the  completion  took  much  longer  than  he  had  hoped.  A  letter  to  Schoenberg  in 
March  1924  reported  that  he  had  taken  it  up  again  ("And — thank  God — it's  going 
quite  well.")  Still  further  delay  intervened.  On  his  own  fortieth  birthday,  February  9, 
1925,  Berg  published  the  following  open  letter,  which  accompanied  the  completion  of 
the  short  score  (even  so,  he  did  not  finish  the  full  score  of  the  work  until  July  23): 

Dear  esteemed  friend,  Arnold  Schonberg! 

Composition  of  this  concerto,  which  I  dedicated  to  you  on  your  fiftieth  birthday, 
was  finished  only  today,  on  my  fortieth.  Overdue  though  it  is,  I  ask  that  you  nonethe- 
less accept  it  kindly;  all  the  more  so  as — dedicated  to  you  since  its  inception — it  is 
also  a  small  monument  to  a  great  friendship  now  numbering  20  years. 

Berg's  open  letter  goes  on  to  describe  at  great  length  the  varied  formal  and  thematic 
symmetries  with  which  his  concerto  is  constructed.  First  of  all,  he  encapsulated  in  the 
thematic  material  the  names  of  his  teacher,  his  fellow  student  Webern,  and  himself.  It 
is  absolutely  typical  of  Berg  to  translate  personal  references  into  his  music  in  this  way 
(an  even  more  striking  case  is  the  "secret  program"  of  the  Lyric  Suite,  in  which  every 
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bar  contains  references  to  the  most  intense  and  meaningful  love  affair  of  his  life).  In 
the  Chamber  Concerto  he  begins  with  a  motto  consisting  of  three  musical  cryptograms 
made  up  of  pitches  drawn  from  the  names  ArnolD  SCHonBErG  (A,  D,  E-flat,  C, 
B-natural,  B-flat,  E,  G,  played  by  the  piano),  Anton  WEBErn  (A,  E,  B-flat,  E,  played 
by  the  violin),  and  AlBAn  BErG  (A,  B-flat,  A,  B-flat,  E,  G,  played  by  the  horn). 
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He  probably  considered  it  significant  that  the  mottos  for  "Webern"  and  "Berg"  con- 
sisted of  pitches  already  sounded  for  "Schonberg,"  as  musical  echoes,  symbolizing 
the  leadership  of  the  teacher  for  the  pupils  who  come  along  afterward.  Berg  confessed, 
in  his  open  letter  to  Schoenberg: 

I  tell  you,  dearest  friend,  if  anyone  realized  how  much  friendship,  love,  and  a  world 
of  human-emotional  associations  I  spirited  into  these  three  movements,  the  propo- 
nents of  program  music — if  indeed  there  are  still  such — would  be  delighted  and  the 
"linearists"  and  "physiologists,"  the  "contrapuntists"  and  "formalists"  would  come 
down  on  me,  incensed  at  such  "romantic"  inclinations,  if  I  hadn't  at  the  same  time 
divulged  that  they  too,  if  so  inclined,  could  find  satisfaction. 
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Berg's  programmatic  outline  for  the  Chamber  Concerto  (see  above);  the  second  line 
across  reads  "Freundschaft' '  ("Friendship"),  "Liebe"  ("Love"),  "Welt"  ("World") 
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The  "satisfaction"  that  the  "formalists"  and  similar  types  could  find  in  Berg's  score 
comes  from  the  elaborate  floor  plan  of  the  piece,  the  most  intricately  worked  out  struc- 
ture imaginable,  marked  by  his  obsession  (no  tamer  word  will  do)  with  symmetry.  The 
first  movement  is  for  piano  and  wind  ensemble,  the  second  for  violin  and  wind  ensem- 
ble, while  all  take  part  together  in  the  finale. 

The  first  movement,  a  set  of  variations  with  elements  of  sonata  form,  is  set  out  in 
units  of  material  based  on  one  or  another  of  the  principal  aspects:  the  theme,  followed 
by  five  variations  in  prime,  retrograde,  inversion,  retrograde-inversion,  and  prime 
form  again.  Berg  regarded  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  variations  as  a  kind  of  develop- 
ment and  the  return  to  prime  form  as  a  recapitulation. 

The  second  movement,  featuring  the  violin,  is  in  ternary  (ABA)  form,  each  half  of 
which  ends  with  the  inversion  of  its  opening  material.  There  is,  moreover,  a  formal 
geometrical  symmetry  at  the  midpoint  (underlined  by  the  entry  of  the  piano,  tolling  a 
low  C-sharp  twelve  times),  at  which  the  musical  material  in  essence  runs  backward  to 
the  beginning. 

The  last  movement  combines  both  solo  instruments  in  an  elaborate  cadenza-like 
passage  leading  to  a  finale  that  literally  combines  material  from  each  of  the  earlier 
movements  in  what  Berg  called  a  "Rondo  ritmico,"  to  sum  up  the  musical  discourse  of 
the  whole. 

Berg's  motto  at  the  head  of  the  score  contains  the  words  "All  good  things  ..."  with 
the  implied  proverbial  continuation  ".  .  .  come  in  threes. "The  Chamber  Concerto 
contains  numerous  references  to  the  number  three  or  its  multiples,  whether  in  the 
number  of  instruments  employed,  the  number  of  movements,  the  number  of  subdivi- 
sions within  movements,  and — equally  significant — the  number  of  composers  being 
honored  by  musical  references:  Schoenberg,  Webern,  and  Berg  himself.  It  is  thus  at 
once  a  personal  tribute  filled  with  many  private  references,  and  Berg's  own  first  serious 
achievement  using  the  new  musical  techniques  so  recently  developed  by  his  teacher. 

— S.L. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 
Symphony  No.  36  in  C,  K.425,  Linz 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart, 
who  began  calling  himself  Wolf  gang  Amadeo  about 
1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27,  1756,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  Incredible  though  it 
seems,  he  composed  the  Linz  Symphony  in  something 
like  four  days,  beginning  some  time  after  his  arrival 
in  Linz  at  9  a.m.  on  October  30,  1783,  and  having  it 
ready  for  performance  by  November  4.  The  first 
United  States  performance  was  given  by  the  Orches- 
tral Union  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn  at 
the  Boston  Music  Hall  on  March  28,  1860.  Georg 
Henschel  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances 
of  the  Linz  Symphony  on  November  16,  1882,  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  then  on  the  next  two 
days  in  Symphony  Hall.  Since  then,  it  has  been  given  in  BSO  concerts  under  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Pierre  Monteux,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch,  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  David  Zinman,  Seiji  Ozawa,  William  Steinberg,  Colin  Davis,  Kurt  Masur 
(the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance ,  in  August  1985),  and  Charles  Dutoit  (the 
most  recent  subscription  performances,  in  April  1990).  The  Linz  Symphony  is  scored  for 
two  each  of  oboes,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  with  kettledrums  and  strings. 

Linz  is  Austria's  third  largest  city,  industrial,  not  especially  attractive,  but  renowned 
for  a  heady  chocolate,  almond,  and  jam  cake,  and  for  this  symphony  of  Mozart's.  Wolf- 
gang and  Constanze  Mozart  visited  there  for  three  weeks  in  the  fall  of  1783  as  guests  of 
Count  Johann  Joseph  Thun,  an  old  friend  of  the  Mozart  family.  They  had  gone  from 
Vienna  to  Salzburg  to  present  Constanze  to  Wolfgang's  father  and  in  the  hope  of  re- 
conciling him  to  their  marriage.  Leopold  Mozart,  however,  was  adamantly  difficult, 
and  the  young  couple,  unhappy  about  the  storm  clouds  chez  Papa,  were  relieved  to  get 
away.  When  they  got  to  Linz  after  stops  at  Vocklabruck,  Lambach  (where  Mozart  arrived 
just  in  time  to  accompany  the  Agnus  Dei  at  Mass),  and  Ebelsberg  they  were  met  at  the 
city  gates  by  a  servant  of  the  Thun  household,  to  make  sure  they  not  stop  at  an  inn,  but 
go  instead  to  the  family's  house  in  Minorite  Square.  A  concert  was  arranged  to  take 
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place  in  the  theater  on  Tuesday,  November  4,  and  since  Mozart,  as  he  reported  next 
day  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  had  no  symphony  with  him,  he  had  to  "work  on  a  new  one 
at  head-over-heels  speed." 

It  is  a  grandly  inventive  work  that  Mozart  made  in  such  a  hurry.  For  the  first  time,  he 
begins  a  symphony  with  a  slow  introduction,  declamatory  at  first,  then  yielding  and 
full  of  pathos,  and  cannily  creating  suspense.  The  Allegro  to  which  it  leads  is  energe- 
tic, festive,  with  a  touch  of  the  march  about  it.  And  how  delightful  the  first  theme  is, 
with  those  slow  notes  that  so  carefully  fail  to  prepare  us  for  the  sudden  rush  of  the 
third  and  fourth  bars.  Only  the  recapitulation — more  of  a  repeat  than  the  continuation 
of  development  we  are  apt  to  expect  from  Mozart  at  this  point  in  his  life — reminds  us 
of  the  daunting  deadline  against  which  he  wrote. 

The  "adagio"  is  modified  by  "Poco,"  but  to  have  a  slow  movement  be  any  kind  of 
Adagio  at  all  is  rare  enough  in  Mozart.  Touched  by  the  six-eight  lilt  of  the  siciliano,  it 
is  in  F  major,  but  yearns  always  for  minor-mode  harmonies.  It  seems  to  look  ahead  to 
the  wonderful  slow  movement — plain  "Adagio"  and  quite  openly  in  a  minor  key — of 
the  A  major  piano  concerto,  K.488,  written  two-and-a-half  years  later. 

The  minuet  is  courtly,  and  the  Trio,  with  its  delicious  scoring  for  oboe  an  octave 
above  the  violins  and  for  bassoon  an  octave  below  (or  sometimes  in  canon  and  some- 
times a  sixth  below),  is  demurely  rustic.  The  finale  brings  back  the  first  Allegro's 
exuberance,  but  in  heightened  form. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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More .  .  . 

Michael  Talbot's  article  on  Corelli  in  The  New  Grove  is  the  best  place  to  start.  The  only 
general  study  in  English  on  Corelli  is  Marc  Pincherle's  Corelli:  His  Life,  His  Work  (Nor- 
ton paperback),  still  useful,  though  somewhat  outdated  by  the  more  recent  specialist 
literature.  For  the  Opus  6  concertos,  you  can't  beat  the  fresh  and  bright  set  of  the 
twelve  by  Trevor  Pinnock  with  the  English  Concert  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  two  discs); 
a  selection  including  the  Christmas  Concerto  is  also  available  on  a  single  disc  from  the 
same  source.  A  fine  mid-price  set  comes  from  Sigiswald  Kuijken  with  La  Petite  Bande 
(Editio  Classica,  two  discs). 

There  are  two  superb  general  studies  of  Berg's  music:  Douglas  Jarman's  The  Music 
ofAlban  Berg  and  George  Perle's  The  Operas  ofAlban  Berg  (both  University  of  Califor- 
nia). Both  are  detailed  and  somewhat  technical,  but  well  worth  persevering  with. 
Perle's  study  is  in  two  volumes,  and,  despite  the  title,  deals  with  Berg's  non-operatic 
music  as  well,  even  though  the  core  of  the  two  volumes  is  naturally  Wozzeck  and  Lulu, 
respectively.  Berg's  letters  to  Schoenberg  have  been  quoted  from  the  splendid  edition 
The  Berg-Schoenberg  Correspondence:  Selected  Letters,  edited  by  Julianne  Brand, 
Christopher  Hailey,  and  Donald  Harris  (Norton).  For  the  historical  background  one 
can  get  a  good  deal  from  Alan  Berg:  Letters  to  his  Wife,  translated  by  Bernard  Grun 
(St.  Martin's).  Three  biographies  widely  available  in  English,  by  Willi  Reich  (1963), 
Mosco  Carner  (1975),  and  Karen  Monson  (1979),  are  all  extremely  interesting  and 
often  unreliable.  Peter  Serkin  has  recorded  the  Chamber  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern 
and  members  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by  Claudio  Abbado  (Sony 
Classical,  coupled  with  the  Brahms  Double  Concerto,  with  Stern  and  Yo-Yo  Ma  as 
soloists).  Thomas  Zehetmair  is  the  violinist  and  Oleg  Maisenberg  the  pianist  in  a  some- 
what more  reticent  performance  with  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Europe,  conducted  by 
Heinz  Holliger  (Teldec,  with  the  Schoenberg  Chamber  Symphony).  Violinist  Gyorgy 
Pauk  and  pianist  Paul  Crossley  turn  in  a  crisp,  committed  performance  with  the  Lon- 
don Sinfonietta,  David  Atherton  conducting  (London,  coupled  with  Berg's  Violin  Con- 
certo with  Kyung-Wha  Chung  as  soloist  and  Georg  Solti  conducting  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony). 

Stanley  Sadie's  fine  Mozart  article  in  The  New  Grove  has  been  published  separately 
by  Norton  (available  in  paperback);  Sadie  is  also  the  author  of  Mozart  (Grossman,  also 
paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  Alfred  Ein- 
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stein's  classic  Mozart:  The  Man,  The  Music  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paperback). 
Wolfgang  Hildesheimer's  Mozart  (Farrar  Straus  Giroux,  available  also  as  a  Vintage 
paperback),  though  frustrating  to  read  since  it  is  built  up  out  of  many  short  sections 
dealing  primarily  with  Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius,  provides  a  stimulat- 
ing point  of  view  for  readers  who  have  not  followed  the  recent  specialist  literature  on 
the  composer.  In  many  respects  the  most  informative  biography  of  Mozart — though  it 
covers  only  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life — is  Volkmar  Braunbehrens'  Mozart  in  Vienna, 
1781-1791  (Harper  Perennial  paperback),  which  convincingly  lays  to  rest  many  myths 
about  the  composer  while  sketching  the  milieu  in  which  he  worked  far  more  effectively 
than  previous  writers.  Published  last  year  in  anticipation  of  the  many  commemorations 
of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  death,  The  Mozart  Compendium:  A  Guide  to 
Mozart's  Life  and  Music,  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  (Schirmer  Books),  is  a  first- 
rate  single-volume  reference  work  for  the  Mozart  lover,  filled  with  an  extraordinary 
range  of  information,  including  things  it  might  never  have  occurred  to  you  to  look  up, 
but  which  you'll  be  delighted  to  know.  A  distinguished  roster  of  specialists  writes  about 
the  historical  background  of  Mozart's  life,  the  musical  world  in  which  Mozart  lived,  his 
social  milieu  and  personality,  his  opinions  on  everything  from  religion  and  reading 
matter  to  sex  and  other  composers.  In  addition,  there  are  entries  for  all  of  Mozart's 
works  with  basic  information  regarding  their  composition,  performance,  publication, 
location  of  manuscripts,  and  special  features  (such  as  nicknames  or  borrowed  tunes). 
Finally,  a  discussion  of  the  reception  of  Mozart's  music,  performance  practices,  myths 
and  legends  about  Mozart,  Mozart  in  literature,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  biographies, 
analytical  studies,  and  editions  of  Mozart's  music  caps  a  remarkable  book.  I  know 
nothing  quite  like  this  for  any  other  composer:  detailed  and  scholarly  for  the  specialist, 
wide-ranging,  yet  accessible  for  the  general  music-lover.  The  most  thorough  and 
extended  discussion  of  Mozart's  symphonies  is  Neal  Zaslaw's  Mozart's  Symphonies 
(Oxford),  which  assembles  just  about  everything  known  about  each  piece:  its  composi- 
tional history,  performances  in  Mozart's  day,  and  analytical  commentary.  There  are 
chapters  on  the  Mozart  symphonies  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen  in  The  Mozart  Companion, 
edited  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  (Norton  paperback),  and  by 
Hans  Keller  in  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson  (Pelican  paperback).  Donald 
Francis  Tovey's  analysis  of  the  Linz  Symphony  is  to  be  found  in  his  Essays  in  Musical 
Analysis  (Oxford  paperback). 

Recordings  of  the  Linz  Symphony  cover  a  wide  range  of  approaches.  At  one  end  of 
the  spectrum  are  the  historical  instrument  performances:  Christopher  Hogwood's 
pioneering  version  with  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  (London,  coupled  with  Sym- 
phony No.  35),  and  John  Eliot  Gardiner's  reading  with  the  English  Baroque  Soloists 
(Philips,  with  symphonies  32  and  35).  Then  there  are  the  modern  instrument  perform- 
ances that  are  sensitive  to  the  stylistic  issues  raised  by  the  historically  informed  sets. 
Among  the  best  of  these  is  the  recording  by  Charles  Mackerras  with  the  Prague 
Chamber  Orchestra  (Telarc,  with  Symphony  No.  38).  The  older  generation  of  German- 
trained  composers  offered  sumptuous,  romantically  tinged  readings:  Erich  Leinsdorf 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA,  with  Symphony  No.  39  and  Eine  kleine 
Nachtmusik),  Bruno  Walter  with  the  Columbia  Symphony  (CBS,  with  Symphony 
No.  38),  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (three  Angel  CDs,  with 
Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  and  symphonies  29,  35,  38,  39,  40,  and  41),  and  Otto  Klem- 
perer  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (four  Angel  CDs,  with  symphonies  25,  29,  31, 
33,  34,  35,  38,  39,  40,  and  41). 

— S.L. 
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Week  8 


Peter  Serkin 

American  pianist  Peter  Serkin  has  won  equal  respect  for  his  perform- 
ances with  orchestra,  as  recitalist,  as  chamber  music  collaborator,  and 
as  recording  artist.  His  grandfather  was  the  violinist  and  composer 
Adolf  Busch.  In  1958  he  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where 
he  studied  with  Lee  Luvisi,  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  and  Rudolf  Ser- 
kin, his  father.  Since  then,  he  has  also  studied  with  Ernst  Oster,  Marcel 
Moyse,  and  Karl  Ulrich  Schnabel.  In  1959,  at  twelve,  Mr.  Serkin  made 
his  debut  at  the  Marlboro  Summer  Music  Festival,  followed  by  his  New 
York  debut  that  fall;  he  has  since  appeared  with  the  world's  major  sym- 
phony orchestras.  Besides  his  BSO  appearances  this  season,  Mr.  Ser- 
kin performs  Alexander  Goehr's  Piano  Concerto  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  Max 
Reger's  F  minor  piano  concerto  with  the  Houston  Symphony  and  Seattle  Symphony,  and  concer- 
tos of  Bach  and  Stravinsky  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  and  Toronto.  A  recital 
tour  with  Pamela  Frank  includes  concerts  in  Toronto,  Kansas  City,  Princeton,  and  New  York's 
Alice  Tully  Hall.  In  March  1993  Mr.  Serkin  and  the  Guarneri  String  Quartet  will  give  the  world 
premiere  of  a  new  quintet  written  for  them  by  Hans  Werner  Henze;  performances  are  planned 
in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Boston,  and  New  York.  He  will  end  his 
season  with  solo  Bach  recitals  and  concerts  in  Aldeburgh  with  the  British  composer/conductor 
Oliver  Knussen.  Mr.  Serkin  maintains  a  longstanding  and  absorbing  interest  in  contemporary 
music;  his  1989-90  season  was  notable  for  his  unprecedented  eighteen-city  recital  tour  of  "The 
Serkin  Commissions,"  featuring  eleven  new  works  commissioned  from  ten  of  the  world's  most 
eminent  composers.  He  has  also  performed  the  world  premieres  of  numerous  other  works, 
including  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto,  a  Boston  Symphony  centennial  commission  which 
he  recorded  with  the  orchestra.  A  forthcoming  album  features  music  of  Oliver  Knussen,  includ- 
ing the  Variations,  Opus  22,  written  for  Mr.  Serkin.  Mr.  Serkin's  recording  for  RCA  of  the  six 
concertos  Mozart  composed  in  1784  received  the  Deutsche  Schallplattenpreis  and  a  Grammy 
nomination.  Recent  additions  to  his  Pro  Arte  discography  include  the  two  Brahms  concertos, 
Beethoven's  last  three  sonatas  and  Diabelli 'Variations,  and  Schubert  dances.  He  may  also  be 
heard  on  New  World,  Erato,  RCA  Red  Seal,  and  Sony  Classics/CBS  Masterworks.  Mr.  Serkin 
was  the  first  pianist  to  be  awarded  the  Premio  Internazionale  Musicale  Chigiana,  in  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  artistic  achievement.  He  is  on  the  faculties  of  the  Juilliard  School,  Mannes 
College  of  Music,  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  and,  since  1985,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 
He  has  performed  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  since  his  first  appearance  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  1970. 


Enjoy  the  finest 
coffees  and  desserts 


adlyt&i/ 


<&^J8udap**t3b> 


after  the  BSO  concert 

90  Exeter  Street,  Boston 

in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 

266-1979 


Garber  TYavel  gives  you  an 
opening  night  performance. 

We  invite  you  to  step  inside  any  one  of  our  55 

offices  and  experience  the 

talents  of  our  travel 

professionals.  They  will 

expertly  plan  your 

vacation,  giving  you  a  solo 

performance  you  won! 

soon  forget.  We  bet  you'll 

even  ask  for  an  encore! 

Call  us  at  734-2100 


Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 
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Pamela  Frank 

Winner  of  the  Avery  Fisher  Career  Grant  in  1988,  American  violinist 
Pamela  Frank  appears  in  solo  recital,  with  orchestra,  and  in  chamber 
music.  In  addition  to  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  this  week,  highlights 
of  her  1992-93  season  include  concerts  with  the  St.  Paul  Chamber 
Orchestra  and  Phoenix  Symphony,  recital  appearances  with  her  father, 
pianist  Claude  Frank,  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Vancouver,  and 
recitals  with  Peter  Serkin  in  Toronto,  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  Prince- 
ton, and  New  York,  among  other  cities.  She  has  been  invited  by  Yo-Yo 
Ma  to  participate  in  a  festival  he  has  planned  for  Suntory  Hall  in  Tokyo, 
where  she  will  perform  the  Dvorak  Violin  Concerto  and  join  Rudolf 
Firkusny  and  Mr.  Ma  in  chamber  music  by  that  composer.  Other  chamber  music  engagements 
include  return  appearances  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center  and  a  tour  with 
Music  From  Marlboro.  Previous  career  highlights  have  included  Ms.  Frank's  New  York  City 
recital  debut  on  Lincoln  Center's  "Great  Performers"  series,  a  performance  atTanglewood  this 
past  summer  in  Beethoven's  Triple  Concerto  with  Peter  Serkin,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  and  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Orchestra,  a  Tanglewood  recital  with  Mr.  Serkin,  performances  of  the  Brahms 
Double  Concerto  with  Mr.  Ma  and  Mozart's  Violin  Concerto  No.  5  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony, 
and  concerts  with  the  Vienna  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Montreal 
Symphony,  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  In  the  recording  studio,  she  has  begun  recording  a 
Beethoven  sonata  cycle  for  MusicMasters  with  Claude  Frank.  She  has  also  recorded  the  Chopin 
piano  trio  for  Sony  Classical  with  Emanuel  Ax  and  Yo-Yo  Ma.  Born  in  New  York  City,  Pamela 
Frank  is  the  daughter  of  noted  pianists  Claude  Frank  and  Lilian  Kallir,  with  whom  she  fre- 
quently plays  chamber  music.  She  began  her  violin  studies  at  five;  after  eleven  years  as  a  pupil 
of  Shirley  Givens  she  continued  her  musical  education  with  Szymon  Goldberg  and  Jaime 
Laredo.  She  formally  launched  her  career  in  1985,  with  the  first  of  her  three  appearances  with 
Alexander  Schneider  and  the  New  York  String  Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Ms.  Frank  graduated 
from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  1989. 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  J 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Muju  Dirtctor 


S 


(617)-542-6913 
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KEEr  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


The  Higginson  Society 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  individuals  for  their  generous  support 
during  the  1991-92  season.  These  patrons  have 
each  donated  $1,500  or  more  to  either  the  Boston 
Symphony  Annual  Fund  or  one  or  more  of  the  BSO 
Capital  Gift  Programs.  Gifts  to  the  Annual  Fund  are 
unrestricted  and  are  applied  directly  to  the  Orches- 
tra's operating  budget.  Capital  Gifts  include  Named 
Endowment  Funds,  Endowed  Orchestra  Chairs,  the 
Symphony  Hall  Renovation  Campaign,  Endowed 
Seats  in  Symphony  Hall,  Pooled  Life  Income  Plan 
gifts,  and  unrestricted  gifts  to  endowment.  This 
roster  acknowledges  contributions  received  between 
September  1,  1991  and  August  31,  1992. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Pati 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Fitzpatrick 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

E.  Morton  Jennings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 


Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
William  E  and  Juliana  W. 

Thompson 
Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler 
Anonymous  (2) 


Sponsors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W 

Bodman  HI 
Mrs.  Florence  C.  Chesterton-Norris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E  Cogan,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 


Bayard  and  Julie  Henry 

Mrs.  Ellen  0.  Jennings 

Mrs.  Leon  Kleban 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Layman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Palmer 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Jean  R.  Yawkey  (d) 

Anonymous  (4) 


Fell* 


Mrs.  Weston  W  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

James  K.  Beranek 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C. 

Bowersock,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Can- 
Charles  Christenson 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 
Ms.  Mary  Hart  Cogan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T  Collier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 
Mrs.  Hortense  E  Feldblum 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W  Freed 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 

Galligan,  Jr. 
John  Gamble 


Mrs.  Joan  P.  Goldhammer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hangstefer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  B. 

Hostetter,  Jr. 
Rosemary  and  E  Donald  Hudson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

and  Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Knight 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kucharski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Mrs.  Olivia  A.  Manice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  James  Morton 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Pearce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 
Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 
Stephen  Tilton 
Charles  M.  Werly 
Anonymous  (2) 


Members 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Adams 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D. 

Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 
Mrs.  Elsie  J.  Apthorp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Bajakian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
Mrs.  Hope  Lincoln  Baker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Y.  Barrow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  M.  Barton 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordon  Birger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Bohnen 
Mrs.  James  W.  Bradley 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Gary  Burkhead 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Buttenwieser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Caro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Chaffin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cleary 
Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Cohn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Colburn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F  Connell 
Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  H. 

Covington 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Crandall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M. 

Creighton,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harry  K.  Cross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Cullinane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mrs.  Dimitri  dArbeloff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mrs.  Pierre  DeBeaumont 

Mrs.  F  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  F  Dickerman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C. 

Dickinson  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 
Phyllis  Dohanian 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 
Richard  W  Dwight 
Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goetz  B.  Eaton 
Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Elfers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Endicott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Fennell 
Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Finn 
Miss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Myrna  H.  and  Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 
Mrs.  Morton  R.  Godine 
Arthur  S.  Goldberg 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Carol  R.  Goldberg 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 
Mrs.  Stephen  W  Grant 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Gund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Haas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulous 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  UlfB.  Heide 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  NoahT.  Herndon 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs.  Harrison  D.  Horblit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Hosage 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hyman 

Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F  Kingsley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Landay 

Mrs.  James  F  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 

Ms.  Mary  Ann  Harris  Livens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Miss  Diane  H.  Lupean 

Charles  Francis  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  C.  Mathews 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Matthews 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Dr.  Clinton  F.  Miller 

and  Ms.  Adele  Wick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  F.  Monosson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  Morss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Mugar 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodger  P.  Nordblom 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 


Miss  Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 

Mrs.  Andrew  Oliver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Palmer 

Gary  M.  Palter 

Miss  Harriet  F.  Parker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Ribakoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Robinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W  Schwartz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Scott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  S.  Scott 

Morton 
Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 
Ms.  Eileen  C.  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  K.  Spring,  Sr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 
Theodore  E.  Stebbins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Stepanian 
Howard  H.  Stevenson 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  E.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 
Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E  Taplin 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 
Mrs.  David  Terwilliger 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  Nicholas  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tillinghast 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Tillman 

Mrs.  Richard  E  Treadway 

Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Mrs.  Evelyn  R.  Wagstaff-Callahan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Stetson  Whitcher 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Mrs.  Florence  T.  Whitney 

Richard  T.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  P.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Nancy  P.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mrs.  Shepard  E  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Wlliams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Anonymous  (14) 


Recognize  Someone  Special 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  commemorate  a  special  occasion! 
For  a  $25,000  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund, 
you  will  enjoy  the  privilege  of  naming  a  BSO  concert  in  tribute  to  or  in 
memory  of  an  individual  you  designate.  In  addition,  you  will  become  a  Patron 
of  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orchestra's  circle  of  its  most  generous  benefactors. 

Your  named  concert  will  receive  prominent  acknowledgment  in  the  BSO 
program  book,  along  with  a  biographical  appreciation  about  the  honoree. 
We  will  also  include  complimentary  tickets  for  your  friends  and  relatives. 
Afterwards,  you  and  your  guests  can  toast  the  occasion  at  a  private  reception 
where  you  will  be  greeted  by  the  conductor,  members  o^  the  orchestra,  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


For  further  information  about  naming  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert,  please  contact 
Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund,  at  (617)  638-9256. 

Name  a  BSO  Concert! 
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Were  here  because  there's  a  difference 
between  making  a  living.  And  having  a  life. 


J*L 


Fleet  Bank 

A  Member  of  Fleet  Financial  Group 

Were  here  to  make  a  difference:1 


Member  FDIC. 


N 


U 
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Philanthropy  is  an  American  tradition.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  process  of  charitable  giving  has  become  too 
time  consuming  and  too  complex.  fortunately,  fidelity 
Investments  has  a  common  sense  solution. 


The  Charitable  Gift  Fund 


It  simplifies  the  process  while  enhancing  the  value  of 
your  contributions.  it  provides  both  immediate  tax 
benefits  and  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  recommend  gifts 
to  qualified  non-profits  at  your  convenience. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund  also  eliminates  the  legal  and 
accounting  hassles,  distribution  requirements  and 
investment  management  responsibilities  typically 
associated  with  foundations  and  other  giving  plans. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund.  New  from  Fidelity.  A  common 
sense  solution  for  individuals  and  corporations.  it  will 
simply  revolutionize  the  way  you  give. 

For  complete  details,  please  call  a  Charitable  Gift  Fund 
representative  at  1  -800-544-0275,  ext.  26.  or,  fax  your 
inquiry  to  (617)  248-1  851  . 


This  ship's  lamp  is  mounted  on  a  gimbal,  a  device  that  keeps  it  upright  regardless  of  movement. 


STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
the  kind  of  investment  advice  usually 
reserved  only  for  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Of  course,  over  the  years  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 


one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the 
largest  money  managers  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid,  our 
investment  performance  superior  and 
our  commitment  to  quality  unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  finan- 
cial and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  at  (617)  654-3227. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110. 

(617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Manchester,  Hartford,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Luxembourg,  Cayman  Islands,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Wellington,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1992. 


Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen. 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication  aren't  all  it 
takes  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist.  Success 
often  requires  the  help  of  someone  who  listens  to 
your  needs  and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs.  It's  some- 
thing we  feel  very  strongly  about  at  Shawmut. 
And  it's  what  makes  our  know-how  all  the 
more  valuable. 


KNOW-HOWTHAT  PAYS  OFF.5 


Shawmut 


A  Shawmut  National  Company 


Member  FDIC 


m 


Capital  Gifts  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  Caroline  Thayer  Bland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 
Mrs.  Charles  D.  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Buonsanto 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yohan  Cho 
Mrs.  Angelica  L.  Clagett 
Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 
Ms.  Deborah  P.  Clark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cleary 
Mrs.  George  H.  A.  Clowes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Vincent  D'Orazio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 
The  children  of  Anne  G.  Durant 
Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard 
Edmonds 


Miss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Michael  A.  Halperson 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulos 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Hearne 
Bayard  and  Julie  Henry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F  Hodder 
Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Donald  Hudson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Barbara  and  Thomas  H.  Lee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Sr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H. 

Lovejoy,  Jr. 
Edward  E.  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 
Miss  Charlotte  N.  May 
Ms.  Edith  Michelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Miner 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Ms.  Anne  J.  Neilson 

Ms.  Edith  H.  Overly 

Mrs.  James  J.  Pastoriza,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  J.  Richmond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Riemer 

Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  M.  Rost 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 

Rousseau 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Runge 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schoenberg 
Miss  Rosamund  Sears 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davies 

Sohier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs.  Stanley  A.  Swaebe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Lewis  H.  Weinstein 
Miss  Christine  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 
Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 
Anonymous  (2) 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  also  grateful  to  the  following  Corporations 
and  Foundations  for  their  contributions  of  $1,500  and  above  to  one  or  more  of 
the  BSO  Capital  Gift  Programs. 


Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
Bank  of  Boston 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Connell  Limited  Partnership 
Coopers  &  Ly brand 
Dynatech  Corporation 
The  Carol  and  Avram  Goldberg 
Family  Foundation 


Henry  Hornblower  Fund,  Inc. 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
The  Edward  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
The  Esther  V.  &  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Foundations 

Helene  R.  Cahners-Kaplan  and 

Carol  R.  Goldberg,  Trustees 


Raytheon  Company 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 

State  Street  Foundation 

Janet  Upjohn  Stearns  Charitable 

Trust 
WCRB 
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NORTH  AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

DAVID  B.  STONE  •  HANS  H.  ESTIN  •  JACOB  F.  BROWN  II 
JOHN  H.  GRUMMON  •  EARL  E.  WATSON  III  •  JOHN  M.  REYNOLDS 


Providing 

Investment  and  Financial  Services 

for  Individuals  and  Families 

TEN  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  SUITE  300 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109  •  617-695-2100 


Tower  Records  has  the 

largest  selection  of 

Classical,  Opera  and 

Chamber  Music. 

(Located  three  blocks  from  Symphony  Hall) 

Tnunras 

TOP  100  ALWAYS  ON  SALE!  •  OPEN  TIL  MIDNIGHT  EVERYDAY! 

CAMBRIDGE     BURLINGTON        BOSTON 

SJSJSSHfaMh       101  Middlesex  TurnPike    "tk&ZJ&M"' 

Harvard  ®  Slop  on  the  RedJine 


vOCOSALft     NO 


Bay  (611 

Hynes  Convention  Cenlei/ICA  CD  Slop  on  the  Greenline 

VDCO  CALEB  AHO  MNTA18I 
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Honoring 
The  Walter  Piston  Society 

The  following  friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  informed  us  that  a  charitable 
gift  to  the  BSO  has  been  included  in  their  estate  plans.  This  type  of  generosity  provides  an 
important  addition  to  the  orchestra's  endowment  each  year,  and  the  BSO's  endowment  is  the 
cornerstone  of  its  future.  Through  membership  in  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  friends  are 
honored  and  thanked  by  the  orchestra  with  invitations  to  events  and  receptions  throughout 
the  year. 


Rosamond  Warren  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  Zinn  Arthur 

Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker 

Robert  Michael  Beech 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

William  I.  Bernell 

Mrs.  Vincent  V.R.  Booth 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  Brennan 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Bartol  Brinkler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burton  Brown 

Ruth  Seaman  Brush 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Virginia  W  Cabot 

Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 

David  Bruce  Cole 

Aaron  Hillard  Cole 

Barbara  Frank  Cole 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Anne  Allen  Conklin 

Rebecca  K.  Coup 

Nelson  and  Ruth  LaC.  Darling 

Eugene  M.  Darling,  Jr. 

Deborah  and  Michael  Davis 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Carolyn  A.  Dilts 

Mrs.  Harry  Dubbs 

Anne  and  Warren  Dubin 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Fairbanks 

The  Feskoe  Family 

Mrs.  Douglas  W.  Fields,  Jr. 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

L.  Antony  Fisher 

Dr.  Joyce  B.  Friedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 

William  and  Virginia  Ganick 

Robert  R  Giddings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Gill,  Jr. 

Mary  Glenn  Goldman 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 


Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Elinor  Lamont  Hallowell 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Maralynne  Hannah 

Margaret  and  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mrs.  John  W.  Harrison 

Steven  and  Joanie  Lucas  Harth 

Warren  Hassmer 

Robert  R.  Hayward 

Madeleine  Heyman 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Miss  Roberta  G.  Hill 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Bachman  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Joe  and  Phyllis  Hyman 

Stella  D.  Jenkins 

Keith  R.  Johnson 

Edna  S.  Kalman 

Dr.  Alice  Kandell 

Renee  and  Stan  Katz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

Mrs.  E  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Lillian  Koutras 

Ms.  Katharine  P.  Lanctot 

Dr.  Audrey  Lewis 

Diane  H.  Lupean 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Roger  Magoun 

Ruth  G.  Mandalian 

Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Charlotte  N.  May 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  McKenzie 

Mrs.  Willard  W.  McLeod,  Jr. 

Russell  P.  Mead 

Jeannette  S.  Mead 

Nathan  R.  and  Lillian  Miller 

Theodore  T.  Miller 

Gladys  V.  Moore 

Marjorie  E.  Moore 

Mrs.  Richard  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Mustard 

Anne  J.  Neilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Louise  C.  Noyes-Balboni 

Mrs.  Edwin  N.  Ohl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 


George  W.  Pearce 

John  B.  Pepper 

C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Ames  Samuel  Pierce 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb 

Dr.  Herbert  Rakatansky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Rebentisch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Riemer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Rittner 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Helen  M.  Sampson 

Dr.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Ann  Sargent 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Dr.  Raymond  H.  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.R.  Schroeder 
Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Sexton 
Ruth  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolf  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Donald  M.  Smith 
Dr.  Norman  Solomon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Spiker 
Arthur  E.  Spiller,  M.D. 
Thomas  A.  Stalker 
Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Dr.  Norman  Stearns 
Marilyn  R.  Sternweiler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 
Ruth  Elsa  Stickney 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 
Richard  K.  Thorndike 
Mercy  B.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orlando  N.  Tobia 
Miss  Ruth  Tucker 
Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 
Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Christine  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Wick 
Richard  and  Linda  Willett 
Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Williams 
Elizabeth  Woolley 
Mrs.  Josef  Zimbler 
Anonymous  (104) 


If  you  would  like  to  receive  information  about  how  you  may  become  a  member  of  the  Walter 
Piston  Society,  or  to  let  the  BSO  know  that  you  have  already  made  such  provisions  in  your 
will,  please  contact  Megan  Goldman  at  Symphony  Hall,  at  617-638-9257. 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


f  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  I  $25,000  and  above 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

iirj,       Mustc  Director    JJJjT  . 

The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 
Neil  Curran 
John  F  McKinnon 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.  P.  Barger 


Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.  A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services,  Inc./ 
Creative  Gourmet 
Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Michael  E.  Daniels 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
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1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Fmlayson 

McKinsey  &  Company 
David  G.  Fabini 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 


Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 


PERFORMANCE 

SEATING 

AVAILABLE. 


Presenting  the  first  truly  ergonomic  executive  chair 

featuring  unlimited  adjustability  for  proper  support 

in  all  types  of  work.  Call  for  a  free  brochure 

or  stop  by  for  a  demonstration. 


Lux  Steel  Exec, 
with  lumbar 
support  and 
adjustable 
back. 


BACKCARg  BASICS 

1 299  Highland  Avenue  •  Needham,  MA  021 92  •  (61 7)  455-91 01 

Were  17.  mi.  off  Rte.  128,  exit  19B  (Highland  Ave.)  Open  10-6.  Mon..  Tues..  Wed..  Fri.  and  Sat..  10-7  Thurs.  Closed  Sun. 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  business  leaders 
for  their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  1992  fiscal  year.  Business 
Honor  Roll  donors  are  recognized  for  their  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more  in  bold 
capital  letters.  Companies  listed  in  capital  letters  indicate  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An 
asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  E  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W  Smith 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

*Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

Automotive 
LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*  Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
Richard  F  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co. ,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*Walsh  Brothers 
James  H.  Walsh  III 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 
William  D.  Green 


ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 

Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

*  Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 
Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATrVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.  L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
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*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical  /Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 

Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W  Reznicek 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/  Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 

LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Fried  berg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 


Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W.  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  E  O'Brien 

*  Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 

Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 
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*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 

Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Charles  J.  Einlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  E  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

Wdliam  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
Wdliam  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 
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ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stat  a 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 


''Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 
Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.  P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Michael  E.  Daniels 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 

Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 


SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 
William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 

•  William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*  Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 

William  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

John  F.  Shea 

*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
William  J.  Tvenstrup 


*  Hanover  New  England 
J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 


Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  F.  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W.  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 

Robert  B.  Fraser 

HALE  &  DORR 

Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

*McDermott,  Will  &  Emery 
Harvey  W.  Freishtat 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  PC. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 
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Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  E  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 


Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 

Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*  Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Inc. 
Joseph  W  Tiberio 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  E  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W.  Coz 

*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 


GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
DeanT.  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 
Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

* Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  F.  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

*Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.E  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
E  Wade  Greer 

Printing/Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co., 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 


*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  E  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*Lehigh  Press  Company 
John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
Claude  Monette 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 

Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  E  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 

*  Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  E  Freedman 

Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 
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COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 

Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 


BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD 
John  Larkin  Thompson 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Cambridge  Reports /Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  Atwood  Ives 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 


Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 

*Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel  /Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  F.  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 
Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 

Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 
Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Arthur  Phipps 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  . . 

Saturday,  January  2,  at  8 
Tuesday,  January  5,  at  8 

RORERT  SPANO  conducting 


ADAMS 
DVORAK 


Harmonielehre ,  Part  I 

Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Opus  104 

Allegro 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo 

Finale:  Allegro  moderato 

MISCHA  MAISKY 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Opus  36 

Andante  sostenuto  —  Moderato  con  anima 
Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 
Scherzo  (Pizzicato  ostinato):  Allegro 
Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m., 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 


In  Symphony  Halls  around  the  world 
music  is  the  universal  language. 

But  in  international  trade,  in  meetings 
and  conference  halls,  you'll  need 

WORDNET9 

INCORPORATED 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TRANSLATION, 
TYPESETTING  AND  PRINTING 


30  NAGOG  PARK,  SUITE  200 

ACTON,  MA  01 720 

PHONE:  l-800-WORDNET 

FAX:  (508)  263-3839 
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Beolab  8000  active  loudspeaker 

Redefines  the  relationship  between 
music,  technology,  and  design 


Bang  &  Olufsen 

Boston 

30  Newbury  Street  •  617-262-4949 


ift. 


is 


C   A* 


Kf 


Bonnie  Rapier  Robinson  (617)  585-5236 


Effia 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Saturday  'B' — January  2,  8-10:10 
Tuesday  'B' — January  5,  8-10:10 

ROBERT  SPANO  conducting 

MISCHA  MAISKY,  cello 

ADAMS  Harmonielehre,  Part  I 

DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  4 

Wednesday,  January  6,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'D' — January  7,  8-10:15 
Friday  'B' — January  8,  2-4:15 
Saturday  A' — January  9,  8-10:15 
Tuesday  'C — January  12,  8-10:15 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 
BARBARA  BONNEY,  soprano 
ANTHONY  ROLFE  JOHNSON,  tenor 
DAVID  THOMAS,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
HAYDN  The  Creation 

Thursday  A' — January  14,  8-9:55 
Friday  A' — January  15,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B' — January  16,  8-9:55 
SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 
IDA  HAENDEL,  violin 

JANACEK  Overture  to  From  the 

House  of  the  Dead 
SIBELIUS  Violin  Concerto 

NIELSEN  Symphony  No.  5 

Wednesday,  January  20,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C — January  21,  8-9:50 
Friday  'B' — January  22,  2-3:50 
Saturday  A' — January  23,  8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
EVGENY  KISSIN,  piano 

BARTOK  Music  for  Strings, 

Percussion,  and  Celesta 
RACHMANINOFF     Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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A  Break  for  You 
A  Break  for  Us 


Help  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acquire  a 

collection  of  outstanding  string  instruments  for 

concert  performance  by  BSO  musicians. 

Owners  of  fine  musical  instruments  are  eligible  for 

a  significant  tax  deduction  on  federal  income  taxes 

when  such  instruments  are  donated  to  the  BSO. 

In  addition  to  outright  gifts,  income-producing 

arrangements  with  tax  benefits  are  available. 

For  further  information  please  contact 

John  C.  Marksbury  at  Symphony  Hall, 

Boston  (617)  638-9264. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT    ACQUISITION    FUND 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony- Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.  M.  Bradley  &  Co. ,  Inc. ,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday- afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a 
variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company 
Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition 
in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket 
service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Development  Office  at  (617) 
638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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"Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 

Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nations 
Character.  " 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


ta 


An  Equal  Housing  Lender 


One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season 


1992-93 


BOSTON 


SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI    OZAWA,   MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


LASSALE 

THE  ART  OF 

SEIKO 


Bracelets,  cases,  and  casebacks  finished  in  22  karat  gold. 


E.B.  HORN 

Jewelers  Since  1839 


429  WASHINGTON  ST.  BOSTON  02108 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 
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Robert  L.  Gleason,  Facilities  Manager 
James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager 

Cleveland  Morrison,  Stage  Manager 

Wilmoth  A.  Griffiths,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

William  D.  McDonnell,  Chief  Steward 

H.R.  Costa,  Lighting 


Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

Molly  B.  Millman,  President 

Florence  T.  Whitney,  Exective  Vice-President 
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Susan  D.  Robinson,  Nominating  Chairman 
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Kathryn  Bray,  Public  Relations 

Ileen  S.  Cohen,  Tanglewood Association 

Helen  A.  Doyle,  Symphony  Shop 
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Joan  W.  Erhard,  Membership 

Una  Fleischmann,  Development 


Paul  S.  Green,  Resources  Development 
Kathleen  G.  Keith,  Adult  Education 
Ann  E.  Macdonald,  Youth  Activities 
Carole  G.  Siegel,  Tanglewood  Association 
Barbara  Steiner,  Fundraising 


Business  and  Professional  Leadership  Association 
Board  of  Directors 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  Chairman  Emeritus 
William  E  Connell,  President 


James  F.  Cleary,  Chairman 


Members 

J.  P.  Barger 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
William  L.  Boyan 
Nader  E  Darehshori 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 


Francis  A.  Doyle 
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William  E  Meagher 
Robert  J.  Murray 
Robert  P.  O'Block 


William  D.  Roddy 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Ray  Stata 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center: 
Fulfillment  of  a  Dream 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  was  established  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1940,  fulfilling  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  two  of  the  most  important 
figures  in  the  BSO's  history,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  the  founder,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who 
was  the  orchestra's  music  director  from  1924  to  1949. 

An  exhibit  of  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other  memorabilia  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Music  Center  has  been  installed  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby  by  the  BSO  Archives.  Shown 
here  is  a  photograph  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  (center)  with  two  of  his  conducting  proteges, 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  Eleazer  de  Carvalho,  ca.  1949. 
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BSO 


Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

at  Jordan  Hall 

Sunday,  January  17,  1993 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish,  continue  their 
1992-93  series  of  three  Sunday-afternoon 
concerts  at  Jordan  Hall  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  on  Sunday,  January  17,  1993, 
at  3  p.m.  The  program  includes  Dvorak's 
Bagatelles  for  two  violins,  cello,  and  har- 
monium, Opus  47,  Goehr's  Lyric  Pieces, 
Opus  36,  and  the  String  Sextet  in  B-flat, 
Opus  18,  of  Brahms.  Single  tickets  are  $17, 
$13,  and  $11,  and  are  available  through 
Symphony-Charge  at  (617)  266-1200,  or  at 
the  Symphony  Hall  box  office.  On  the  day  of 
the  concert,  tickets  are  available  at  the  Jordan 
Hall  box  office. 


from  Deutsche  Grammophon  feature  Anne- 
Sophie  Mutter  as  soloist  in  Bartok's  Violin 
Concerto  No.  2  and  Moret's  concerto  for 
violin  and  chamber  orchestra,  En  Reve 
("In  a  Dream"),  and,  issued  in  time  for  the 
holiday  season,  Tchaikovsky's  complete 
Nutcracker,  a  two-disc  set  also  including  the 
suite  from  Tchaikovsky's  Sleeping  Beauty. 
Holiday  fare  still  worth  hearing  also  includes, 
on  Sony  Classical,  a  new  Christmas  album 
from  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra.  Entitled  "Joy  to  the  World,"  this 
disc  features  a  wide  range  of  holiday  favorites, 
including  "'Twas  the  Night  before  Christmas" 
with  Robin  Williams  as  narrator,  medleys  of 
carols  and  Christmas  songs  with  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor, 
and  orchestral  arrangements  of  other  holiday 
favorites.  These  and  other  recordings  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestra are  available  at  the  Symphony  Shop 
in  the  Cohen  Wing  of  Symphony  Hall. 


Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Celebration 

Have  you  been  a  part  of  the  BSO  family  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more?  Whether  you  have 
been  a  subscriber  or  single-ticket  buyer,  you 
are  invited  to  be  a  part  of  the  BSO's  celebra- 
tion scheduled  for  April  1993.  Please  send 
your  name,  address,  and  the  year  of  your  first 
subscription,  or  the  year  you  first  attended  a 
BSO  concert,  to  Deborah  Hauser,  Chairman, 
25th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115,  or  call  the  Development  Office  at 
(617)  638-9251  and  leave  a  message. 

BSO  on  Record: 
New  Year's  Listening 

The  New  Year  brings  with  it  a  wealth  of  recent 
Boston  Symphony  recordings.  RCA  Red  Seal 
has  released  Seiji  Ozawa's  recording  with  the 
BSO  of  Tchaikovsky's  opera  Pique  Dame, 
drawn  from  live  performances  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall  in  October  1991,  and 
featuring  Mirella  Freni,  Maureen  Forrester, 
Vladimir  Atlantov,  Dmitri  Hvorostovsky,  and 
Sergei  Leiferkus  in  the  leading  roles  (three 
discs).  Recent  additions  to  the  Ozawa/BSO 
Mahler  symphony  cycle  on  Philips  include 
the  Fifth  (a  single  disc)  and  Ninth  sym- 
phonies, the  latter  coupled  with  the  Adagio 
from  the  Tenth  (two  discs).  The  latest  offerings 


Recognize  Someone  Special: 
Name  a  BSO  Concert 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  com- 
memorate a  very  special  occasion!  For  a 
$25,000  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Annual  Fund,  you  may  name  a  BSO  concert 
as  a  tribute  to,  or  in  memory  of,  an  individual 
you  designate.  In  addition,  you  will  become  a 
Patron  of  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orches- 
tra's circle  of  its  most  generous  benefactors. 
The  benefits  of  naming  a  concert  also  include 
a  private  champagne  reception,  complimen- 
tary tickets  for  the  concert,  and  prominent 
acknowledgment  in  the  program  book,  includ- 
ing a  biographical  appreciation  about  the 
honoree.  For  further  information  about  nam- 
ing a  BSO  concert,  please  call  Constance 
B.E  Cooper,  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Annual  Fund,  at  (617)  638-9256. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  principal  violist  Burton  Fine  is  soloist 
in  Britten's  Lachrymae  for  viola  and  strings 
and  Berlioz's  Harold  in  Italy  with  Ronald 
Knudsen  and  the  Newton  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  Sunday,  January  10,  at  8  p.m.  at 
Aquinas  College,  15  Walnut  Park,  Newton. 
Single  tickets  are  $14  and  $12.  For  more 
information,  call  (617)  965-2555. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
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Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  January 
20,  and  Friday,  January  22,  at  8  p.m.  at 
Faneuil  Hall.  The  program  includes 
Schubert's  Five  German  Dances,  Handel's 
Concerto  Grosso  Opus  6,  No.  10,  Barber's 
Adagio  for  Strings,  the  Suite  No.  1  from 
Purcell's  The  Fairy  Queen,  plus  music  of 
Hoist,  Boccherini,  and  Bolzoni.  Tickets  are 
$27,  $23,  and  $15  ($5  discount  for  students 
and  seniors).  For  more  information,  call  (617) 
426-2387. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  opens  its 
1992-93  season  with  Debussy's  String  Quartet 
in  G  minor  and  Beethoven's  Quartet  No.  14  in 
C-sharp  minor,  Opus  131,  on  Friday,  January 
22,  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Second  Church  in  New- 
ton, 60  Highland  Street,  West  Newton,  and 
on  Sunday,  January  24,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the 
Peabody  Museum  in  Salem.  The  performers 
are  BSO  violinists  Tatiana  Dimitriades  and 
Victor  Romanul,  violist  Christoff  Huebner,  and 
BSO  cellist  Jonathan  Miller,  the  ensemble's 
founder.  Tickets  are  $14  ($12  seniors  and 
students).  For  more  information,  including 
subscription  information,  call  (617)  527-8662. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  nineteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting 
their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the 
first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On  dis- 
play through  February  1  is  an  exhibit  of  art- 
work for  children,  sponsored  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Company.  These  exhibits  are  sponsored  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers, and  a  portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the 
orchestra.  Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office 
at  (617)  638-9390,  for  further  information. 

Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  pre-concert 
events.  "Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet 
supper  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's 
Higginson  Hall  with  an  informative  talk  by  a 
BSO  player  or  other  distinguished  member  of 
the  music  community.  "Supper  Concerts" 


offer  a  chamber  music  performance  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by 
a  buffet  supper  served  in  Higginson  Hall. 
Doors  open  for  all  Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for 
a  la  carte  cocktails  and  conversation.  These 
events  are  offered  on  an  individual  basis, 
even  to  those  who  are  not  attending  that 
evening's  BSO  concert. 

Speakers  for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  in- 
clude former  BSO  principal  trumpet  Roger 
Voisin  (Thursday,  January  21)  and  Robert  J. 
Lurtsema,  host  and  executive  producer  of 
WGBH's  "Morning  Pro  Musica"  (Saturday, 
January  23).  BSO  Musicologist  &  Program 
Annotator  Steven  Ledbetter  will  continue 
giving  talks  before  the  Friday-evening  con- 
certs, the  third  of  which  is  January  29.  Publi- 
cations Coordinator  Marc  Mandel  will  be  the 
speaker  for  all  three  Supper  Talks  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Tuesday  'B'  series,  the 
first  of  which  is  February  9,  1993.  Upcoming 
Supper  Concerts  will  feature  music  of  Mozart 
(Saturday,  January  9,  and  Tuesday,  January 
12)  and  music  of  Barber  and  Beethoven 
(Thursday,  February  4,  and  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 6). 

The  suppers  are  priced  at  $23  per  person 
for  an  individual  event,  $66  for  any  three, 
$88  for  any  four,  or  $132  for  any  six.  Advance 
reservations  must  be  made  by  mail.  For  reser- 
vations the  week  of  the  Supper,  please  call 
Symphony  Charge  at  (617)  266-1200.  All 
reservations  must  be  made  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is  a  $1.00  handling 
fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  telephone.  For 
further  information,  please  call  (617)  266- 
1492,  ext.  516. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you 
find  yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription 
ticket,  please  make  that  ticket  available  for 
resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way 
you  help  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orches- 
tra and  at  the  same  time  make  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  might  otherwise  be 
unable  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt 
will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  con- 
tribution. 


1993-94  BSO  Schedule 


Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 

Receive  a  1993-94  BSO  concert  schedule 

and  order  form,  and  enter  a 

drawing  to  win  a  free 

Thursday-Evening 

Subscription  Series 

for  two ! 


Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  pair  of 

tickets  to  a  1993-94  Thursday-Evening  Subscription 

Series. 

Drawing  will  be  held  on  September  1,  1993.  Only 

one  entry  per  family  permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  are  not  eligible.  Winner  will 

be  notified  by  mail  in  early  September.  Please  return 

coupon  to: 

1993-94  BSO  Schedule 

c/o  Development  Office 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  MA  02115 


YES,  please  send  me  your  1993-94  BSO  schedule  and 
enter  my  name  in  the  drawing  to  win  a  Thursday-Evening 
Subscription  Series. 

Name 


Address 
City_ 


State 


Are  you  currently  a  BSO  subscriber? 
Which  series  do  you  attend? 


Zip 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits  to 
Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations.  In  October  1992  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to 
South  America,  with  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper, 
and  Covent  Garden,  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992.  In 
addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  Na- 
tional, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings 
appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World, 
Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  andTelarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
gon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge 
at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of 
Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, who  appointed  him  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season. 
He  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood, 
and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he 
became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 


Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Roivland  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 

Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 


Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
*Harvey  Seigel 
:j:Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 

*  James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

*  Victor  Romanul 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
$0n  sabbatical  leave 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  Jo  Anne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Mvra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 

Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Assistant  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 


Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
Wdliam  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 


An  Outstanding 
Performance 


Harmonious 
Effort. 


Bay  Bank  applauds  the  continuing  success  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  congratulate  all  the  performers  and  those  behind  the  scenes 

for  working  in  perfect  harmony  to  create  music  loved  around  the  world. 


BafBank 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Saturday,  January  2,  at  8 
Tuesday,  January  5,  at  8 


ROBERT  SPANO  conducting 


ADAMS 


Harmonielehre ,  Part  I 


The  performances  of  John  Adams's  Harmonielehre,  Part  I,  are  part  of 
the  AT&T  AMERICAN  ENCORE  series,  a  program  supporting  the 
performance  of  20th-century  American  works. 


DVORAK 


Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Opus  104 

Allegro 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo 

Finale:  Allegro  moderato 

MISCHA  MAISKY 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Opus  36 

Andante  sostenuto  —  Moderato  con  anima 
Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 
Scherzo  (Pizzicato  ostinato):  Allegro 
Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


These  concerts  will  end  about  10:10. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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A  warm  hug,  a  shared  book,  a  Wingate  at  Andover  afternoon. 

At  Wingate  our  daily  activities  extend  to  family  and  community, 
nurturing  both  young  and  old. 

Beyond  exceptional  rehabilitative  services  and  skilled  nursing 
care,  is  a  unique  spirit  of  sharing  and  joy. 

In  a  tranquil,  countryside  setting,  Wingate  at  Andover  blends 
beautiful  architecture,  refined  decor  and  familiar  comforts.  A 
sensitive,  supportive  environment  for  short  or  long  term  stays. 

Wingate  at  Andover.  An  exceptional  rehabilitative  and  skilled 
nursing  residence.   Come  visit  soon. 


WINGATE  AT  ANDOVER 

REHABILITATIVE  &  SKILLED  NURSING  RESIDENCE 

80  Andover  Street,  Andover,  MA  01810  •  508/470-3434 

Other  Wingate  facilities  in  Reading  and  Wilbraham 


John  Adams 

H  armonielehre 

John  Adams  was  born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
on  February  15,  1947,  and  now  lives  in  Berkeley, 
California.  Adams  began  working  on  Harmonielehre 
in  February  1984  on  a  commission  from  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  though  not  until  October  did 
he  actually  write  anything  that  found  its  way  into 
the  finished  piece.  The  work  was  completed  early  in 
March  1985  and  received  its  first  performance  by  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  under  the  direction  ofEdo 
de  Waart  on  March  21,  1985.  The  full  work  is  in  three 
movements,  of  which  only  the  first  will  be  heard  here. 
This  is  the  first  performance  of  any  part  o/Harmo- 
nielehre  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  though 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  performed 
the  entire  piece  in  TanglewooaVs  Festival  of  Contem- 
porary Music  in  1985  under  the  direction  of  Kent  Nagano.  The  score  calls  for  four  flutes 
(three  doubling  piccolo) ,  three  oboes  (one  doubling  English  horn) ,  four  clarinets  (two 
doubling  bass  clarinet),  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  two  tubas,  two  harps,  piano,  celesta,  timpani,  two  marimbas,  vibra- 
phone, high  and  low  suspended  cymbals,  small  crash  cymbals,  bell  tree,  crotales  (played 
with  both  mallets  and  a  bow),  glockenspiel,  two  tam-tams,  tubular  bells,  xylophone, 
triangle,  bass  drum,  and  strings  (with  violins  divided  into  four  sections  and  violas  and 
cellos  each  into  two). 

A  native  of  Massachusetts,  John  Adams  grew  up  here  and  achieved  his  "musical 
awakening  into  consciousness"  in  Symphony  Hall,  sometime  in  the  1950s,  when  an 
elderly  female  relative  or  friend  of  the  family  gave  him  a  ticket  to  a  concert.  "I  sat  in 
about  the  eighth  row;  Richard  Burgin  conducted,  and  the  very  first  orchestral  sound  I 
heard  was  a  double  string  orchestra,  that  incredible  G  minor  chord  that  opens  Vaughan 
Williams's  Tallis  Fantasy.  It  was  a  primal  experience!"  Adams  learned  to  play  the 
clarinet  and  went  on  to  study  at  Harvard,  where  he  received  his  B.  A.  and  M.A.  de- 
grees in  1969  and  1971,  and  where  he  studied  primarily  with  Leon  Kirchner.  "My 
music  was  always  fairly  tonal,  but  then  it  was  expressionistic  in  a  way  that  is  hard  to 
define."  He  was  also  active  as  a  conductor  at  Harvard,  where  he  became  director  of 
the  Bach  Society.  He  played  his  clarinet  professionally,  too,  including  occasions  when 
he  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  a  substitute  clarinetist.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  in  the  American  premiere  of  Schoenberg's  Moses  undAron, 
which  Sarah  Caldwell  conducted  at  the  Boston  Opera  Company.  Since  1972  he  has 
taught  at  the  San  Francisco  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  is  head  of  the  composi- 
tion department  and  has  directed  the  school's  New  Music  Ensemble.  Beginning  in 
1980  he  worked  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony's  music  director  Edo  de  Waart  to 
implement  a  series  of  concerts  entitled  "New  and  Unusual  Music,"  which  attracted 
national  attention  and  became  the  model  for  a  composer-in-residence  program  now 
operating  with  a  number  of  American  orchestras,  in  which  a  composer  forms  an  ex- 
tended relationship  with  an  ensemble,  assisting  the  music  director  in  choosing  new 
music  by  other  composers  and  writing  new  pieces  to  be  given  by  the  host  orchestra. 
Adams  himself  became  the  first  composer-in-residence  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony. 

John  Adams's  music  includes  works  for  traditional  instruments  as  well  as  electronic 
music.  His  work  in  one  medium  has  sometimes  helped  shape  his  views  of  another.  As 
a  student  he  composed  ensemble  pieces  for  traditional  instruments,  but  he  soon  began 
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working  with  electronics,  which  allowed  him  to  experience  the  sound  directly — as  he 
was  composing — in  its  precise,  full  sonority  (a  luxury  not  normally  granted  to  compos- 
ers for  instruments,  unless  they  happen  to  be  writing  for  a  single  instrument  that  they 
can  play  themselves).  Electronic  music  often  relies  more  on  timbre  and  pulse  than  on, 
say,  melody,  as  a  shaping  force.  The  experience  of  working  with  the  medium  affected 
what  Adams  wanted  to  hear  when  he  was  writing  for  instruments  as  well — his  ear  and 
his  imagination  were  newly  sensitized  to  the  power  of  sonority,  of  timbre,  of  instrumen- 
tal color. 

During  the  1970s  Adams  became  interested  in  the  kind  of  music  sometimes  de- 
scribed by  the  term  "minimalist,"  and  sometimes  called  "process  music"  or  simply 
(as  the  Dutch  call  it)  "repetitive  music,"  based  in  overlapping  repeated  patterns  and 
steady  pulses.  Many  composers  have  worked  with  minimalist  ideas  in  recent  years, 
coming  at  them  from  different  directions,  whether  by  way  of  Indian  classical  music 
(like  Philip  Glass)  or  African  drumming  (like  Steve  Reich)  or  through  the  influence  of 
an  inveterate  experimenter  like  John  Cage.  Adams  encountered  minimalist  ideas  di- 
rectly in  a  performance  that  he  conducted  at  the  San  Francisco  Conservatory,  sometime 
in  the  mid-1970s,  of  a  work  by  Steve  Reich.  "I  saw  some  possibilities  in  that,  in  de- 
veloping on  this  extremely  simple  music,  building  much  more  complex  structures,  a 
much  richer  harmonic  palette.  The  'minimalist'  qualities  that  I  began  to  use  were  the 
insistent  pulse  and  the  repetitive  nature  of  the  building  up  of  structures.  My  first  piece 
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If  you  happen  to  make 
your  living  in  the 
Financial  District,  and  for 
one  reason  or  another  are 
looking  for  a  place  to 
shop,  we  would  like  to 
invite  you  to  look  us  over. 
Our  suits  are  by  Oxxford, 
Norman  Hilton  and 
Southwick,  the  coats  are 
Burberry's,  the  shirts  are 
mostly  by  Robert  Talbott, 
and  the  music  is  mostly 
Mozart. 

The  ties  are  the  best  in 
the  city. 


ONE  LIBERTY  SQ. 

BOSTON,  02109 

350-6070 


GOLDEN 
CARE 

Will  Be  There 
When  You  Need  Us. 


Home  Health  Care 
Specializing  in  Live -In  Services 

607  Boylston  Street 

Copley  Square 
Boston,  MA  02116 

617  267-5858 
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The  Art  Of  Conversation. 


Cognac.  Lart  De  Martell. 


Since  1715. 


1  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


"Its  My  Job 


of  those  chaiiges.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether  it's  refinancii 


To  Know  What 


a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan:7 


My  Clients  Need 


lb  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Do' 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6732. 


THE     P  RI  VATE     BANK 

BANKERS,   INVESTMENT    COUNSELLORS    AND    FIDUCIARIES 


ANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
HOSPITAL  TRUST.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  CONNECTICUT.  CASCO  NORTHERN.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA  (Sj  MEMBER  FDIC 


*'#•/" 


Judy  Staubo,  Private  Banker 


Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton-  Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON- WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


that  qualifies  as  minimalist  was  Phrygian  Gates,  a  large  work  for  solo  piano — that  was 
a  rather  strict,  severe  composition,  a  lot  of  pre-compositional  decisions  were  made; 
things  have  loosened  up  more  recently." 

Adams  rather  quickly  distinguished  himself  from  the  other  composers  known  for  the 
"minimalist"  approach — particularly  Terry  Riley,  Philip  Glass,  and  Steve  Reich — by 
finding  fruitful  connections  between  "minimalism"  and  older,  "maximal,"  techniques. 
He  made  use  of  the  insistent  pulse  and  the  repetitive  nature  of  the  building  up  of  struc- 
tures in  Phrygian  Gates  for  solo  piano,  then  in  Shaker  Loops,  originally  composed  for 
string  septet  and  later  arranged  also  for  string  orchestra  (in  which  version  it  was  per- 
formed by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1984).  His  music  featured  more  rapid 
changes  of  activity  than  was  the  case  in  the  sometimes  hypnotic,  seemingly  endless, 
repetitions  of  older  minimalist  music.  Later  works  such  as  Harmonium  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  (1981,  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1991)  and  Grand 
Pianola  Music  (1982)  have  moved  still  farther  away  from  the  purest  minimalism,  with 
considerable  dramatic  contrast  and  a  pronounced  sense  of  motion  and  sectional  articu- 
lation. 

Following  the  completion  of  Harmonielehre  Adams  moved  on  to  the  challenging 
world  of  opera,  where  he  enjoyed  two  singular  successes  with  Nixon  in  China  and  The 
Death  of  Klinghqffer,  both  to  librettos  by  Alice  Goodman  based  on  recent  actual  events 
and  memorably  staged  by  Peter  Sellars. 

The  composition  of  Harmonielehre  caused  Adams  a  considerable  period  of  searching 
for  a  way  to  move  beyond  what  he  had  already  composed.  The  first  eight  months  of 
work  on  the  piece  proved  to  be  a  frustrating  series  of  false  starts.  But  his  solution  came 
from  reconsideration  of  the  past,  not  a  search  for  exotic  futures.  When  asked  once  by 
the  present  writer  whether  his  music  had  drawn  any  influence  from  Oriental  ideas  of 
rhythm,  he  commented,  "No,  despite  the  fact  that  I've  lived  in  California  all  these 
years,  I  am  still  terribly  European-oriented,  my  cultural  sympathies  still  lie  with  Ger- 
man music."  Indeed,  the  very  title  of  his  work  evokes  one  of  the  most  significant  books 
written  on  music  in  this  century,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  Harmonielehre,  which  is  far 
more  than  a  textbook  or  treatise  on  harmony.  Adams  notes,  "I'm  not  trying  to  teach 
anyone  harmony.  This  is  the  culmination — so  far — of  my  teaching  myself  about  har- 
mony." But,  characteristically,  the  title  has  metaphorical  connotations  as  well:  "I  also 
thought  about  harmony  in  the  human,  the  psychological  sense,  about  living  with  one- 
self, about  balance  in  one's  life." 

"I  went  through  a  dry  spell  because  I  was  searching  for  something  unquestionably 
modern,  not  'post-modern.'  Most  'post-modern'  art  and  architecture  are  pretty 
awful .  .  .  Much  of  the  great  music  of  the  past  was  not  the  dernier  cri  technically."  (J.S. 
Bach,  of  course,  on  whose  300th  birthday  Adams's  work  received  its  premiere,  is  the 
classic  example.)  Importance  in  art,  then,  is  not,  for  Adams,  defined  purely  as  techni- 
cal innovation.  It  is,  rather,  "that  which  touches  you  in  your  spirit,  that  which  touches 
you  in  the  center  of  your  soul  and  affects  you.  This  has  been  eschewed  in  favor  of  sound 
for  its  own  sake  or  formal  patterns  for  their  own  sake." 

Harmonielehre  is  cast  in  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  runs  almost  half  of  its  thirty- 
five  minute  length.  Adams  thinks  of  the  first  movement  as  a  kind  of  single-movement 
symphony,  like  the  Sibelius  Seventh.  The  first  measure  contains  seven  pounding 
E  minor  chords,  which  typify  the  relentless  beat  and  the  triadic  writing  that  charac- 
terize the  opening.  Nearly  halfway  through  the  tempo  relaxes  and  an  episode  of  slower 
music  appears,  described  by  the  composer  as  "full  of  Sehnsucht  [longing]. "The  final 
section  combines  both  the  lyrical  lines  of  the  middle  and  the  energetic  pulsations  of 
the  opening. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Antonin  Dvorak 

Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Opus  104 


Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  in  Nelahozeves  (Miihl- 
hausen),  Bohemia,  near  Prague,  on  September  8, 
1841,  and  died  in  Prague  on  May  1,  1904.  He  com- 
posed his  B  minor  Cello  Concerto  in  New  York,  begin- 
ning the  first  movement  on  November  8,  1894,  and 
the  finale  on  New  Year's  Day  of  1895.  He  had  mean- 
while begun  the  full  score  on  November  18,  reaching 
the  finale  on  January  12,  1895,  and  completing  the 
whole,  "Thanks  be  to  God  ...  9  February  1895,  on 
the  day  of our  [son]  Otdcek's  birthday,  Saturday  in 
the  morning,  11:30  a.m."  A  month  after  he  returned 
home,  Dvorak's  sister-in-law,  Josefina  Kaunitzovd, 
with  whom  he  had  once  been  in  love,  died  of  a  seri- 
ous illness,  leading  the  composer  to  substitute  sixty 
bars  of  new  music  replacing  four  measures  just  before 
the  end  (see  below).  After  the  last  bar,  Dvorak  wrote  in  the  manuscript:  "I finished  the 
Concerto  in  New  York,  but  when  I  returned  to  Bohemia  I  changed  the  end  completely  as 
it  stands  here  now.  Pisek,  11  June  1895."  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Dvorak's  close  friend, 
the  cellist  H anus  Wihan,  but  the  first  performance  was  given  by  Leo  Stern  as  soloist  with 
the  London  Philharmonic  Society  at  Queens  Hall  under  the  composer's  direction  on 
March  19,  1896.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  ofEmil  Paur  at  the  Music  Hall  in  Boston  on  December  19, 
1896,  with  Alwin  Schroeder  as  soloist.  The  concerto  has  also  been  played  at  BSO  concerts 
by  Schroeder  and  Heinrich  Warnke  under  Wilhelm  Gericke's  direction;  by  Otto  Urack  and 
Joseph  Malkin  under  Karl  Muck;  by  Zara  Nelsova  under  Ernest  Ansermet;  by  Gregor 
Piatigorsky  under  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  and  Charles  Munch;  by  Pierre 
Fournier  and  Andre  Navarra  under  Munch;  by  Leonard  Rose  under  Munch  and  Erich 
Leinsdorf;  by  Stephen  Kates  under  Leinsdorf;  by  Mstislav  Rostropovich  under  Leinsdorf 
and  Seiji  Ozawa;  by  Jules  Eskin  under  Charles  Mackerras;  by  Frans  Helmerson  under 
Ozawa;  and  by  Yo-Yo  Ma  under  Ozawa  and  David  Zinman.  The  most  recent  subscription 
performance,  in  February  1987,  featured  Mstislav  Rostropovich  with  Seiji  Ozawa  conduct- 
ing as  part  of  celebrations  marking  the  cellist's  sixtieth  birthday.  Yo-Yo  Ma  was  soloist 
for  the  orchestra's  last  two  Tanglewood  performances,  in  August  1988  under  Ozawa  and 
in  August  1992  under  David  Zinman.  In  addition  to  the  cello  soloist,  the  score  calls  for 
two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo) ,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  three  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings,  plus  triangle  in  the  last  move- 
ment only. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  Antonin  Dvorak  received  an  invitation  from  Jeannette 
Thurber — a  former  music  teacher  who  was  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  wholesale  grocer,  and 
who  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  establish  an  English-language  opera  company  in 
New  York  in  competition  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  thereby  losing  herself  and  her 
husband  $1,500,000 — to  come  to  America  as  Director  of  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music,  which  Mrs.  Thurber  had  founded  in  1885.  The  decision  to  leave  home  was  very 
difficult  for  Dvorak,  but  Mrs.  Thurber's  persistence  won  out,  and  the  composer  arrived 
in  New  York  on  September  27,  1892,  having  agreed  to  the  conditions  of  a  two-year 
contract  that  included  three  hours'  daily  teaching,  preparation  of  student  concerts, 
conducting  concerts  of  his  own  in  various  American  towns,  and  a  salary  of  $15,000 
each  year.  It  was  Mrs.  Thurber's  aim  that  Dvorak  provide  a  figurehead  for  her  Conserva- 
tory and  found  an  American  school  of  composition,  and  this  first  extended  stay  in  the 
United  States  produced  his  New  World  Symphony — composed  between  January  and 
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May  1893  and  premiered  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Anton  Seidl  on  De- 
cember 15,  1893 — as  well  as  his  F  major  string  quartet,  Opus  96,  and  the  E-flat  string 
quintet,  Opus  97,  each  dubbed  "The  American "  and  both  written  during  his  summer 
vacation  in  1893  at  the  Czech  community  of  Spillville,  Iowa.  The  father  of  Dvorak's 
secretary  and  assistant,  Joseph  Kovafik,  was  schoolmaster,  organist,  and  choirmaster 
in  Spillville,  and  Dvorak  decided  to  summer  there  with  his  wife,  six  children,  a  sister, 
and  a  maid  rather  than  travel  back  to  Bohemia.  This  was  the  happiest  time  Dvorak 
spent  in  America,  for  here  he  was  entirely  free  of  the  hustle-bustle  of  the  big  city, 
where  he  avoided  social  obligations  whenever  possible,  chose  apartment  living  over 
hotel  accommodations  (composing  amidst  the  domestic  clatter  of  the  kitchen),  regu- 
larly watched  the  steamboats  depart  for  Europe  (he  was  also  fascinated  with  trains,  but 
observing  their  departures  was  more  difficult  since  he  could  not  get  onto  the  platforms 
without  a  ticket  and  so  had  to  travel  up  to  155th  Street  to  see  them),  and  where  the 
pigeons  of  Central  Park  evoked  fond  memories  of  those  he  raised  at  his  country  home 
in  Vysoka.  But  Dvorak  obviously  did  like  America  enough  to  sign  a  second  contract 
with  Mrs.  Thurber  for  a  third  year  at  the  Conservatory — he  was  held  in  particularly 
high  regard,  he  enjoyed  the  traveling,  there  were  significant  musical  acquaintance- 
ships (among  them  Anton  Seidl  of  the  Philharmonic  and  Victor  Herbert,  then  head  of 
the  cello  class  at  the  Conservatory  and  who,  together  with  Dvorak,  was  asked  by  Mrs. 
Thurber  to  provide  music  for  a  four-hundredth-anniversary  observance  at  the  1892 
Chicago  World's  Fair  of  Columbus's  discovery  of  America),  and  there  were  financial 
advantages — although  once  again  the  decision  process  was  a  protracted  one,  partly 
because  the  Thurbers'  shaky  finances  at  the  time  resulted  in  the  composer's  salary 
coming  in  only  on  an  irregular  basis,  partly  because  Dvorak  was  once  more  hesitant  to 
leave  his  homeland  for  a  long  period. 

On  November  1,  1894,  he  took  up  his  post  as  Director  of  the  National  Conservatory 
for  a  third  term — this  one  spent  entirely  in  New  York,  thereby  making  him  all  the  more 
nostalgic  for  Bohemia — and  it  was  during  this  time  that  he  composed  his  Cello  Con- 
certo in  B  minor.  Three  people  figured  prominently  in  its  history  besides  the  composer: 
Victor  Herbert,  Hanus  Wihan,  and  Josefina  Kaunitzova.  The  Irish-born  Herbert — 
best-known  now  as  the  composer  of  such  popular  operettas  as  Babes  in  Toyland  and 
Naughty  Marietta,  but  also  a  conductor,  and  himself  a  cellist  fine  enough  to  be  princi- 
pal at  the  Metropolitan  Opera — gave  the  first  performances  of  his  own  Second  Cello 
Concerto  with  Seidl  and  the  Philharmonic  on  March  9  and  10,  1894.  Dvorak,  in  atten- 
dance at  the  premiere,  was  delighted  with  the  work,  and  with  his  friend  Hanus  Wihan 
in  mind  as  soloist,  he  soon  turned  to  composing  a  cello  concerto  in  response  to  Wihan's 
request  of  some  time  earlier.  Cellist  of  the  Bohemian  Quartet,  Wihan  suggested  some 
revisions  to  the  solo  line  of  Dvorak's  concerto,  some  of  which  were  adopted  by  the 
composer.  On  one  point,  however,  Dvorak  would  not  bend:  Wihan  wrote  a  fifty-nine  bar 
cadenza  for  insertion  into  the  finale,  but  this  would  have  conflicted  with  Dvorak's  con- 
ception of  the  ending  as  a  tribute  to  his  late,  beloved  sister-in-law  Josefina  Kaunitzova. 
While  working  on  the  second  movement  of  the  concerto,  the  composer  had  received 
word  that  Josefina  was  seriously  ill,  and  this  prompted  him  to  include,  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  slow  movement,  a  reference  to  his  song,  "Leave  me  alone"  ("Kez  duch  muj 
sdm"),  the  first  of  the  Four  Songs,  Opus  82,  from  1887-88,  and  a  special  favorite  of 
Josefina's.  Shortly  after  Dvorak's  return  home,  Josefina  died,  and  he  wrote  sixty  bars  of 
new,  quiet  music  for  insertion  just  before  the  end  of  the  last  movement.  Here,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  poignant  reminiscence  of  the  main  first-movement  theme  (all  the  more  touch- 
ing for  its  "minor-modeness"  in  the  context  of  the  B  major  finale),  Dvorak  brings  in 
another  recollection  of  "Leave  me  alone"  giving  it  now  to  solo  violin  in  its  high  regis- 
ter, lovingly  harmonized  by  flutes,  before  it  passes  in  a  further  variant  to  the  solo  cello. 
Yet  Dvorak  ends  the  music  in  a  burst  of  high  spirits,  on,  in  Otakar  Sourek's  words,  "a 
note  of  almost  incoherent  happiness  at  being  home  at  last  in  his  beloved  Bohemia," 
and  here  we  have  a  hint  to  the  character  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  which,  though  a  prod- 
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uct  of  the  composer's  time  in  America,  has  nothing  in  it  of  that  country. 

The  concerto  is  brilliantly  and  vividly  scored  from  the  very  start,  where  Dvorak 
typically  alternates  high  and  low  registers  to  maximum  effect  before  filling  in  the  or- 
chestral texture.  The  writing  for  the  solo  instrument  is  exquisite  and  virtuosic  through- 
out, and  Dvorak's  unceasing  care  and  invention  in  setting  it  against  the  orchestral 
backdrop  is  a  source  of  constant  pleasure.  The  themes  are  strongly  characterized,  yet 
readily  transferable  from  orchestra  to  soloist:  hence,  in  the  first  movement,  the  two 
principal  themes  sound  just  as  fresh  in  the  soloist's  hands  as  they  do  in  the  orchestral 
exposition  (Tovey  called  the  second  subject  "one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  ever 
written  for  the  horn").  The  return  at  the  end  of  ideas  from  the  first  two  movements 
brings  a  touching  unity  to  the  whole,  and  the  "turn  figure"  of  the  rondo  theme  in  the 
last  movement  provides  an  unconscious  link  to  the  mood  of  the  opening  Allegro,  whose 
main  theme  includes  a  similar  sixteenth-note  turn.  Dvorak  also  proves  himself  a  wise 
master  of  formal  architecture:  after  introducing  both  principal  first-movement  themes 
in  the  orchestra  and  then  allowing  the  soloist  to  expand  upon  them  at  length,  he  lets 
the  central  episode  of  the  development — a  magical  treatment  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
dreamily  distant  key  of  A-flat  minor,  the  tune  in  the  cello  being  set  against  a  solo  flute 
countermelody — build  directly  to  the  recapitulation  of  the  second  subject  before  a 
final  joyous  and  further  expansion  of  the  main  theme  by  the  soloist  leads  to  the  brilliant 
series  of  fanfares  that  brings  the  movement  to  a  close.  Following  the  songful  Adagio, 
the  expansively  lyric  episodes  of  the  otherwise  exuberant  rondo  finale  (one  of  them 
highlighting  the  solo  violin  against  a  series  of  trills  and  then  harmony  at  the  lower 
tenth  in  the  solo  cello)  there  lead  the  composer  to  a  similar  sort  of  architectural 
foreshortening. 

The  literature  for  solo  cello  and  orchestra  is  not  large.  Besides  the  Dvorak,  there  are 
the  two  Haydn  concertos,  the  Schumann  concerto,  two  by  Saint-Saens,  Tchaikovsky's 
Rococo  Variations,  and,  in  this  century,  the  concertos  by  Elgar  and  Walton.  Add  to  this 
the  Beethoven  Triple  Concerto  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  the  Brahms  Double  for 
violin  and  cello,  and,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  if  in  another  realm,  Strauss's  Don 
Quixote.  (Yo-Yo  Ma  will  perform  a  cello  concerto  by  the  American  composer  Stephen 
Albert  here  in  BSO  concerts  next  month.)  When  Johannes  Brahms,  who  had  composed 
his  own  Double  Concerto  in  1887,  first  saw  the  score  of  Dvorak's  concerto,  he  com- 
mented, "Why  on  earth  didn't  I  know  that  one  could  write  a  cello  concerto  like  this?  If 
I  had  only  known,  I  would  have  written  one  long  ago!"  Indeed,  as  far  as  today's  audi- 
ences are  concerned,  the  B  minor  Cello  Concerto  would  seem  to  hold  pride  of  place, 
and  for  good  reason.  It  reminds  us  that  for  all  his  international  fame,  Dvorak  never  lost 
sight  of  who  or  what  he  was — "a  plain  and  simple  Bohemian  Musikant"  (as  he  once 
described  himself),  yes;  but  one  of  uncommon  skill,  sensitivity,  and  genius. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Opus  36 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk,  dis- 
trict ofViatka,  on  May  7,  1840,  and  died  in  St. 
Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893.  He  began  the  Sym- 
phony No.  4  in  May  1877  and  completed  the  score 
on  January  19,  1878.  Nicolai  Rubinstein  conducted 
the  first  performance  in  Moscow  on  March  4  that 
year.  Walter  Damrosch  gave  the  first  American  per- 
formance on  February  1,  1890  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  Society.  Emil  Paur  introduced  the  work 
to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  on  November  27  and 
28,  1896,  later  performances  being  given  by  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Ernst  Schmidt, 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin, 
Charles  Munch,  Thomas  Schippers,  Eleazar  de  Car- 
valho,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Sixten  Ehrling,  Milton 
Katims,  Colin  Davis,  Daniel  Barenboim,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  Joseph 
Silverstein  (the  orchestra's  most  recent  subscription  performance,  in  November  1978, 
though  Kurt  Masur  led  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  of  Leipzig  in  guest  subscription  per- 
formances in  March  and  April  1989),  Herbert  Blomstedt,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Gen- 
nady  Rozhdestvensky,  and  Leonard  Slatkin  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  in 
July  1991).  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  bass 
drum,  and  strings. 

Less  than  two  years  separate  Tchaikovsky's  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies,  while  an 
entire  decade  elapsed  before  he  returned  to  the  symphony  with  his  fifth  contribution  to 
the  genre.  But  as  far  as  stylistic  development  is  concerned,  the  gulf  comes  between 
the  Third  and  Fourth,  not  between  the  Fourth  and  Fifth.  This  is  clear  even  from  the 
performance  histories  of  the  Tchaikovsky  symphonies — the  first  three  are  only  rarely 
heard,  whereas  the  last  three  have  long  been  among  the  most  popular  works  in  the 
repertory.  The  winter  of  1876-77,  which  came  between  the  composition  of  the  two 
symphonies,  turned  out  to  be  the  most  crucial  period  in  the  composer's  life — so  much 
so  that  he  even  attempted  suicide.  The  story  hinges  around  two  women  who  played 
central  roles  in  Tchaikovsky's  life,  one  for  good,  one  for  ill. 

Nadezhda  Filaretovna  Frolovskaya  von  Meek,  at  forty-five  the  recently  widowed 
mother  of  eleven  children,  was  passionately  devoted  to  music,  especially  the  music  of 
Tchaikovsky,  with  which  she  had  become  acquainted  three  or  four  years  earlier.  She 
was  left  a  wealthy  woman  by  her  husband,  and  after  his  death  she  turned  to  music  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  world.  She  took  into  her  household  a  young  violinist  named  Josef 
Kotek,  who  had  been  in  Tchaikovsky's  composition  class,  and  she  pumped  him  for 
hours  with  questions  about  her  favorite  composer.  Among  other  things,  she  learned 
that  he  was  continually  hard-pressed  for  money,  so  in  December  1876  she  sent  the 
astonished  composer  a  modest  commission,  the  beginning  of  fourteen  years  of  an  ex- 
traordinary relationship,  one  in  which  they  never  met  and  never  even  saw  each  other 
(except  once  at  a  distance  by  accident)!  During  this  time  Mme.  von  Meek  provided  the 
composer  with  a  handsome  subsidy  through  letters  and  messengers,  and  he  responded 
gratefully  with  dedications.  The  long-distance  relationship,  which  produced  over  700 
letters,  some  of  great  length  and  intimacy,  turned  out  to  be  the  most  intense  emotional 
relationship  that  either  of  them  ever  experienced. 

Tchaikovsky,  for  his  part,  may  have  been  surprised  by  her  stipulation  that  they  were 
not  to  meet,  but  he  was  surely  not  unhappy  about  it.  He  knew  that  if  they  remained 
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physically  separated,  she  could  never  make  on  him  demands  that  he  might  not  be 
willing  or  able  to  meet.  At  this  time  Tchaikovsky  was  wrestling  with  the  personal  tor- 
ment of  his  homosexuality,  something  that  caused  him  continuous  anguish  through 
fear  of  discovery  and  concern  that  he  might  be  open  to  blackmail.  He  opened  up  fully 
only  to  very  few  confidantes,  mostly  within  his  family  circle,  including  his  brother 
Modest  and  sister  Alexandra.  The  last  thing  he  needed  at  this  time  was  a  complicated 
relationship  with  a  woman. 

Unfortunately  that  is  exactly  what  he  got.  In  May  1877  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
young  pupil  of  his  at  the  Conservatory,  Antonina  Ivanovna  Milyukova,  expressing  her 
passionate  and  undying  devotion  to  him.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  composer  had  just 
become  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  turning  Pushkin's  poem  Eugene  Onegin  into  an 
opera,  and  the  details  of  the  literary  work  seemed  to  be  repeating  themselves  in  real 
life.  In  the  poem,  the  young  Tatiana  writes  a  passionately  personal  letter  declaring  her 
love  to  Onegin;  his  callous  response  to  it  triggers  the  ultimate  tragedy.  Tchaikovsky 
found  the  image  of  Tatiana  a  highly  sympathetic  one  but  had  no  desire  to  be  cast  in  the 
role  of  the  unfeeling  Onegin,  so  he  attempted  to  put  Antonina  off  in  the  most  gentle 
way  possible.  She  insisted  with  even  more  vehemence,  threatening  suicide.  Tchai- 
kovsky attempted  to  explain  the  true  state  of  his  emotional  makeup  in  dark  hints,  but 
she  refused  to  accept  them,  possibly  convinced  that  she  could  "cure"  him.  In  any 
case,  she  remained  for  years  utterly  positive  that  the  composer  nourished  a  hidden 
passion  for  her,  despite  a  vast  accumulation  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  (ultimately  she 
was  certified  insane  and  institutionalized  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life). 

Tchaikovsky  felt  himself  forced,  almost  against  his  will,  into  marriage.  He  feared 
the  consequences  to  her  if  he  refused  her,  and  he  rationalized  by  pointing  out  to  him- 
self that  marriage  would,  at  least,  silence  any  whispers  about  himself.  He  could  hardly 
have  been  more  mistaken!  It  is  unlikely  that  he  fully  convinced  even  himself,  since  he 
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hid  the  news  of  his  impending  marriage  from  Modest  and  Alexandra  until  it  was  too 
late  for  them  to  do  anything  about  it.  During  all  this  time  Tchaikovsky  was  writing  to 
Mme.  von  Meek  but  found  himself  unable  to  unburden  his  concerns  even  to  her.  Final- 
ly he  and  Antonina  were  married  and  set  off  for  St.  Petersburg  and  their  honeymoon. 
Only  then  did  Tchaikovsky  recognize  the  folly  of  his  actions.  Two  days  later  he  wrote  to 
his  brother  Anatol,  "As  the  train  started,  I  was  at  the  point  of  screaming."  His  bride 
still  did  not  recognize  his  anguish,  and  when  they  returned  to  Moscow  with  the  mar- 
riage still  unconsummated,  the  composer  frantically  implored  Mme.  von  Meek  to 
supply  him  with  money  for  a  temporary  escape.  She  obliged,  and  on  August  7  Tchai- 
kovsky fled  to  the  Caucasus.  He  traveled  on  to  his  sister's  home  in  Kamenka,  always  a 
welcome  place  of  calm  and  family  support.  By  August  23  he  had  relaxed  enough  to 
begin  orchestrating  the  Fourth  Symphony,  which  had  been  fully  sketched  in  the  late 
spring. 

Late  in  September  he  returned  to  Moscow,  where  he  knew  he  would  have  to  face  his 
bride.  Again  it  was  impossible;  within  a  day  he  felt  like  a  caged  animal,  and  on  a  night 
at  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October  he  walked,  fully  dressed,  into  the  icy 
waters  of  the  River  Moskva  and  stood  there  in  an  unbearable  cold,  hoping  to  catch  a 
fatal  case  of  pneumonia.  The  suicide  attempt  failed,  and  in  desperation  he  had  his 
brother  send  him  a  faked  telegram  from  a  conductor  in  St.  Petersburg  requesting  his 
immediate  presence.  In  this  way  he  escaped  from  his  wife  but  fell  into  a  coma  for  two 
days  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  When  he  had  recovered  his  strength  sufficiently,  he  went 
on  to  Switzerland,  then  to  Italy,  to  Vienna,  and  back  to  Italy,  where  he  stayed  through 
the  winter. 

In  the  meantime  he  found  the  calm  and  the  leisure  to  finish  the  Fourth  Symphony, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Mme.  von  Meek  (and  always  referred  to  in  his  letters  to  her  as 
"our  symphony").  While  he  was  still  in  Italy,  on  March  4,  1878,  Nicolai  Rubinstein 
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conducted  the  premiere  of  the  Fourth  in  Moscow.  Tchaikovsky  separated  from  his  wife, 
though  she  flatly  refused  to  grant  him  a  divorce,  even  after  entering  into  a  common-law 
relationship  with  another  man  and  bearing  three  illegitimate  children,  and  he  was 
reluctant  to  press  the  issue  for  fear  of  the  ensuing  publicity. 

But  during  this  period  of  the  most  extended  and  difficult  emotional  upheaval,  Tchai- 
kovsky composed  what  is  arguably  his  finest  symphony,  a  work  of  rich  expressive  force 
and  a  more  effective  architectural  framework  than  he  achieved  in  any  other  symphony. 
He  revealed  to  his  friend  and  pupil  Taneyev  that  the  real  inspiration  for  the  work  was 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  and  certainly  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth  generates  the  same 
mood  of  fateful  combat  culminating  in  triumph.  The  composer  allowed  the  symphony 
into  the  world  without  specific  hints  as  to  its  deeper  significance,  but  to  Nadezhda  von 
Meek  he  wrote  an  extended  explanation  of  the  secret  program. 

The  introduction  contains  the  germ,  the  central  idea  .  .  .  this  is  Fate,  the  inevitable 
force  that  thwarts  our  striving  for  happiness,  that  jealously  watches  to  see  that  felicity 
and  peace  shall  not  be  complete  .  .  .  that  hangs  over  the  head  like  the  sword  of  Damo- 
cles and  constantly,  unswervingly  poisons  the  soul.  It  is  invincible  .  .  .  one  must 
submit  to  it  and  take  refuge  in  futile  longings  .  .  .  Would  it  not  be  better  to  turn  away 
from  reality  and  immerse  oneself  in  dreams?  But  no!  They  are  only  dreams,  and  Fate 
awakens  us  harshly  (again  the  opening  motive — proclaimed  fiercely,  though  also 
solemnly,  by  the  horns  and  bassoons).  And  thus  all  life  is  an  incessant  shifting  be- 
tween grim  truth  and  fleeting  visions  of  joy.  There  is  no  haven.  We  are  buffeted  by  the 
waves  until  the  sea  swallows  us.  That,  approximately,  is  the  program  of  the  first  move- 
ment. 

The  second  movement  expresses  another  phase  of  longing.  This  is  the  melancholy 
feeling  that  suffuses  you  toward  evening  when  you  are  sitting  alone,  weary  from  work. 
You  have  taken  a  book,  but  it  has  fallen  from  your  hands.  A  host  of  memories  ap- 
pears. And  you  are  sad  because  so  much  is  already  past .  .  . 

No  definite  sensations  are  expressed  in  the  third  movement.  It  is  a  capricious 
arabesque — apparitions  that  flit  through  the  imagination  when  one  has  begun  to 
drink  a  little  wine  and  is  beginning  to  experience  the  first  phase  of  intoxication.  The 
soul  is  neither  happy  nor  sad.  You  are  not  thinking  of  anything  in  particular  .  .  . 

The  finale.  If  you  cannot  discover  reasons  for  happiness  in  yourself,  look  at  others. 
Get  out  among  the  people.  Look  what  a  good  time  they  have  simply  surrendering 
themselves  to  joy  .  .  .  You  scarcely  have  had  a  chance  to  forget  yourself  when  inde- 
fatigable Fate  reappears  to  you.  But  those  around  you  pay  no  attention.  They  do  not 
even  turn  around,  do  not  even  look  at  you,  do  not  notice  that  you  are  alone  and 
sad  .  .  .  Take  happiness  from  their  joys.  Life  is  bearable  after  all. 

I  can  tell  you  nothing  more,  dear  friend  .  .  .  My  description  is  naturally  neither 
clear  nor  satisfactory.  But  that  is  the  peculiarity  of  instrumental  music — it  cannot 
be  analyzed. 

Tchaikovsky  often  thought  of  a  program  or  significance  when  writing  orchestral 
music,  but  in  his  abstract  pieces  he  preferred  to  let  the  music  speak  for  itself;  the 
program  may  be  in  the  composer's  mind  during  the  creation  of  the  work,  but  it  need 
not  bother  the  audience  while  listening.  Certainly  the  strength  of  the  Fourth  projects 
Tchaikovsky's  musical  ideas  even  without  the  explanation  sent  to  his  "beloved  friend," 
the  one  who  really  made  the  symphony  possible. 

— S.L. 
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More .  .  . 

Ingram  D.  Marshall's  short  article  on  John  Adams  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of 
American  Music  offers  a  useful  guide.  Adams's  music  has  become  available  in  consid- 
erable measure  in  recent  years.  The  complete  score  of  Harmonielehre  is  available  in  a 
performance  recorded  soon  after  the  premiere  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under 
Edo  de  Waart  (Nonesuch).  Adams's  operas  Nixon  in  China  and  The  Death  of  Klinghoffer 
are  also  both  available  on  compact  disc  (Nonesuch). 

There  are  two  good  studies  of  Dvorak  by  John  Clapham:  Antonin  Dvorak:  Musician 
and  Craftsman,  more  concerned  with  the  composer's  music  than  with  his  life  (St. 
Martin's,  currently  out  of  print),  and  Antonin  Dvorak,  a  more  purely  biographical 
account  (Norton).  Clapham  has  also  contributed  the  Dvorak  article  to  The  New  Grove, 
now  available  separately  in  The  New  Grove  Late  Romantic  Masters  (Norton,  available  in 
paperback,  also  including  the  complete  New  Grove  articles  on  Bruckner,  Brahms, 
Dvorak,  and  Wolf).  The  most  important  source  materials  for  Dvorak's  life  were  pub- 
lished by  Otakar  Sourek  in  Antonin  Dvorak:  Letters  and  Reminiscences  (Artia).  Alec 
Robertson's  Dvorak  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  is  an  en- 
thusiastic brief  survey  of  the  composer's  life  and  works.  Also  useful  are  Robert  Layton's 
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BBC  Music  Guide  on  Dvorak  Symphonies  &  Concertos  (University  of  Washington  paper- 
back) and  Julius  Harrison's  chapter  on  Dvorak  in  The  Symphony:  I.  Haydn  to  Dvorak 
(ed.  Robert  Simpson;  Pelican  paperback).  Mischa  Maisky  has  recorded  the  Dvorak 
Cello  Concerto  with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  coupled  with  Bloch's  Schelomo).  Other  valuable  recordings  include  perform- 
ances by  Mstislav  Rostropovich  with  the  London  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of 
Carlo  Maria  Giulini  (Angel,  coupled  with  the  Saint-Saens  concerto),  Yo-Yo  Ma  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  under  Lorin  Maazel  (CBS,  with  two  smaller  Dvorak  works  for 
cello  and  orchestra:  the  Rondo  in  G  minor  and  Silent  Woods),  Julian  Lloyd  Webber 
with  the  Czech  Philharmonic  under  Vaclav  Neumann  (Philips,  with  Dvorak's  Carnival 
Overture  and  the  Polonaise  from  his  opera  Rusalka) ,  and  Jacqueline  du  Pre  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Daniel  Barenboim  (Angel,  with  Haydn's 
Concerto  in  C). 

David  Brown's  four-volume  work  on  Tchaikovsky  is  finally  complete  (Norton);  it 
offers  a  richly  detailed  study,  both  biographical  and  musical,  and  ends  the  long-felt 
need  for  a  superb  biography  of  this  composer.  Volume  2  ("The  Crisis  Years:  1874- 
1878")  traces  the  compositional  history  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  in  detail  and  provides 
an  extended  analysis.  Brown  has  also  written  the  fine  Tchaikovsky  article  in  The  New 
Grove.  John  Warrack's  Tchaikovsky  (Scribners)  is  an  excellent  book,  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Warrack  has  also  contributed  a  very  good  short  study,  Tchaikovsky  Symphonies 
and  Concertos,  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Tchaikovsky  by  the  composer's  brother  Modest  is  a  primary  source, 
but  one  must  be  warned  about  the  hazards  of  Modest's  nervous  discretion  and  about 
problems  in  Rosa  Newmarch's  translation  (Vienna  House,  available  in  paperback). 
Tchaikovsky's  interesting  letters  have  long  since  been  published  in  Russian,  but  few 
have  been  available  in  English.  The  lack  is  substantially  overcome  by  Piotr  Ilyich 
Tchaikovsky,  Letters  To  His  Family:  An  Autobiography  (Stein  and  Day).  Containing 
nearly  700  letters  written  between  1861,  when  Tchaikovsky  was  trying  to  decide  to  give 
up  the  law  for  music,  and  1893,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  the  volume  provides  a 
fascinating  personal  glimpse  of  Tchaikovsky  in  the  one  area  where  he  felt  most  at 
ease — in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Annotated  by  Percy  M.  Young,  the  letters  are  trans- 
lated by  the  composer's  grandniece,  Galina  von  Meek,  who  is  also  (by  a  pleasant  ironic 
twist)  the  granddaughter  of  Tchaikovsky's  patron  Nadezhda  von  Meek.  Tchaikovsky's 
own  diaries  are  telegraphic,  fragmentary,  and  sketchy,  but  they  are  on  occasion  full  of 
valuable  information  (The  Diaries  of  Tchaikovsky,  translated  and  edited  by  Wladimir 
Lakond  [Norton,  out  of  print]).  Hans  Keller's  view  of  the  symphonies  in  the  first  volume 
of  Robert  Simpson's  The  Symphony  (Pelican  paperback)  is  original  and  provocative. 
The  Fourth  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  recorded  of  the  Tchaikovsky  symphonies.  The 
fieriest  performance  I  know  of  this  fiery  work  is  by  Yevgeny  Mravinsky  with  the  Lenin- 
grad Philharmonic,  available  in  a  two-disc  set  with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies 
(DG).  Other  recordings  worth  consideration  include  those  of  Leonard  Bernstein  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  coupled  with  Francesco  da  Ri- 
mini), Mariss  Jansons  with  the  Oslo  Philharmonic  (Chandos),  David  Zinman  with  the 
Baltimore  Symphony  (Telarc,  coupled  with  Romeo  and  Juliet),  and  Seiji  Ozawa  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon). 

— S.L. 
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Robert  Spano 

Appointed  an  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
beginning  with  the  1990-91  season,  Robert  Spano  is  also  music  director 
of  the  Opera  Theater  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  a  position  he  as- 
sumed in  1989.  From  1985  to  1989  he  was  director  of  orchestras  and 
conductor  of  opera  at  Bowling  Green  University  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Spano  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  where  he  studied  conducting 
with  Robert  Baustian,  as  well  as  violin,  piano,  and  composition,  and 
was  the  recipient  of  numerous  awards,  including  the  Louis  Sudler  Prize 
in  the  Arts  and  the  Rudolf  Serkin  Award.  He  continued  his  conducting 
studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  with  Max  Rudolf.  He  has  ap- 
peared as  guest  conductor  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  Ohio  Light  Opera,  the  Omaha  Sym- 
phony, and  the  New  Hampshire  Music  Festival.  Mr.  Spano  first  conducted  subscription  concerts 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  February  1991;  he  made  his  first  Tanglewood  appear- 
ance with  the  orchestra  in  July  1992.  In  November  1991  he  made  his  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
debut,  substituting  at  short  notice  for  the  ailing  Klaus  Tennstedt.  Later  the  same  season  he 
made  debut  appearances  with  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Columbus  Symphony,  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis.  Upcoming  engagements  include 
appearances  with  the  Utah  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Sydney  Symphony  in 
Australia,  and  Boston  Lyric  Opera,  with  which  he  will  conduct  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Benedict 
later  this  month. 


"Before  the  show,  I  like  to  have  dinner  in  the  Fine  Arts  Restaurant. 
It  puts  me  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind ." 


Fine  Arts  Restaurant 

The  perfect  place  to  begin  a  cultural  evening. 

Dinner:  Wed.  -  Fri.  evenings.     Lunch:  Tues.  -  Sun.     Corporate  functions. 

Reservations:  617-266-3663 
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Were  here  because  there's  a  difference 
between  making  a  living.  And  having  a  life. 


J*L 


Fleet  Bank 

A  Member  ot  Fleet  Financial  Group 

Were  here  to  make  a  difference.8" 


Member  FDIC. 


NTRODUCING 


A  MTU  DOPY 


Philanthropy  is  an  American  tradition.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  process  of  charitable  giving  has  become  too 
time  consuming  and  too  complex.  fortunately,  fidelity 
Investments  has  a  common  sense  solution. 


It  simplifies  the  process  while  enhancing  the  value  of 
your  contributions.  it  provides  both  immediate  tax 
benefits  and  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  recommend  gifts 
to  qualified  non-profits  at  your  convenience. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund  also  eliminates  the  legal  and 
accounting  hassles,  distribution  requirements  and 
investment  management  responsibilities  typically 
associated  with  foundations  and  other  giving  plans. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund.  New  from  Fidelity.  A  common 
sense  solution  for  individuals  and  corporations.  it  will 
simply  revolutionize  the  way  you  give. 

For  complete  details,  please  call  a  Charitable  Gift  Fund 
representative  at  1  -800-544-0275,  ext.  26.  or,  fax  your 
inquiry  to  (617)  248-1  851  . 


aritable 


FideBti 


und 


This  ship's  lamp  is  mounted  on  a  gimbal,  a  device  that  keeps  it  upright  regardless  of  movement. 


STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 

one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the 
largest  money  managers  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid,  our 
investment  performance  superior  and 
our  commitment  to  quality  unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  finan- 
cial and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  at  (617)  654-3227. 

^State  Street 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
the  kind  of  investment  advice  usually 
reserved  only  for  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Of  course,  over  the  years  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110. 

(617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Manchester,  Hartford,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Luxembourg,  Cayman  Islands,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Wellington.  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1992. 


Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication  aren't  all  it 
takes  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist.  Success 
often  requires  the  help  of  someone  who  listens  to 
your  needs  and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs.  It's  some- 
thing we  feel  very  strongly  about  at  Shawmut. 
And  it's  what  makes  our  know-how  all  the 
more  valuable. 


KNOW-HOWTHAT  PAYS  OFF.5 


Shawmut 


A  Shawmut  National  Company 


Member  FDIC 


Mischa  Maisky 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  with  these  concerts,  Mischa 
Maisky  is  the  only  cellist  in  the  world  to  have  studied  with  both  Mstislav 
Rostropovich  and  Gregor  Piatigorsky.  He  has  been  acclaimed  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  New  York,  Tokyo,  and  other  music  centers 
throughout  the  world.  After  winning  the  Caspar  Cassado  International 
Cello  Competition  in  Florence,  Mr.  Maisky  made  his  Carnegie  Hall 
debut  in  November  1973  with  William  Steinberg  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestra.  In  1974  he  was  awarded  an  America-Israel  Cul- 
tural Foundation  scholarship  for  study  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  becom- 
ing the  latter's  last  student.  Since  1975  Mr.  Maisky  has  given  concerts 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  Paris,  at  the  Rostropovich  Cello  Competition,  he 
was  awarded  the  Special  Prize  for  his  interpretation  of  the  commissioned  work.  A  devoted 
chamber  musician,  he  is  a  regular  guest  at  Gidon  Kremer's  Lockenhaus  Festival  and  has  played 
numerous  concerts  with  pianists  Martha  Argerich,  Radu  Lupu,  Peter  Serkin,  Malcolm  Frager, 
and  Nelson  Freire.  Mr.  Maisky's  recording  debut  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  the  Brahms 
Double  Concerto  with  Gidon  Kremer  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  under  Leonard  Bernstein's 
direction.  He  signed  a  long-term  contract  with  Deutsche  Grammophon  in  1985;  his  first  re- 
leases under  that  contract  were  Bach's  six  suites  for  solo  cello  and,  with  Martha  Argerich, 
Bach's  three  cello  sonatas.  He  was  also  filmed  by  UNITEL  performing  the  six  cello  suites.  His 
recordings  have  received  the  Record  Academy  Prize  in  Tokyo  and  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  in 
Paris.  Mr.  Maisky's  recordings  also  include  sonatas  by  Bach,  Schubert,  Franck,  and  Debussy 
with  Martha  Argerich,  the  Schumann  Cello  Concerto  with  Bernstein  and  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic, the  Dvorak  concerto  and  Bloch's  Schelomo  with  Bernstein  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
and  Elgar's  Cello  Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  Variations  with  Giuseppe  Sinopoli  and  the 
Philharmonia.  "Meditation,"  a  recent  album  of  miniatures  with  Martha  Argerich,  received  the 
Diapason  d'Or  in  February  1992.  Mischa  Maisky  began  his  studies  in  his  native  Riga  and 
continued  in  Leningrad,  where  he  won  the  All-Russia  Cello  Competition  at  seventeen.  A  year 
later  he  was  a  prizewinner  at  the  International  Tchaikovsky  Competition,  began  studies  with 
Mstislav  Rostropovich  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  and  initiated  an  active  concert  career 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1972  he  emigrated  to  Israel  and  soon  established  himself  as 
one  of  the  leading  cellists  of  his  generation.  Mr.  Maisky  performs  on  an  eighteenth-century 
Montagnana  cello. 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


A 

BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Musu  DtrtctoT 

(617)-542-6913 
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syBmphqTny\      BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


I  ORCHESTRA 

<X    SEnl  OZAWA  yl 

%\    1 1  fa      Music  Dirtctor     1?,% 


$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Neil  Curran 

John  F.  McKinnon 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 


Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services,  Inc./ 
Creative  Gourmet 
Richard  T.  L.  Hutchinson 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Michael  E.  Daniels 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
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1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

McKinsey  &  Company 
David  G.  Fabini 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsuiii 

Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 

WCRB-102.5FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 


MARY  ANN  MORSE 

NURSING      HOME 

An  affiliate  of  MetroWest  Medical  Center 


45  Union  Street,  Natick,  MA  01760 


Gardi  Hauck 

Admissions  Coordinator 


For  Information, 
Call:  508-650-9003 


Sally  Porter 

Administrator 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  business  leaders 
for  their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  1992  fiscal  year.  Business 
Honor  Roll  donors  are  recognized  for  their  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more  in  bold 
capital  letters.  Companies  listed  in  capital  letters  indicate  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An 
asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  F.  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  D'iPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising /Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  Smith 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

*Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

Automotive 

LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*  Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
Richard  F.  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building  /Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*  Walsh  Brothers 

James  H.  Walsh  III 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 
William  D.  Green 


ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 
Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

*Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 

Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
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NORTH  AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

DAVID  B.  STONE  •  HANS  H.  ESTIN  •  JACOB  F.  BROWN  II 
JOHN  H.  GRUMMON  •  EARL  E.  WATSON  III  •  JOHN  M.  REYNOLDS 

Providing 

Investment  and  Financial  Services 

for  Individuals  and  Families 

TEN  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  SUITE  300 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109  •  617-695-2100 


Tower  Records  has  the 

largest  selection  of 

Classical,  Opera  and 

Chamber  Music. 

(Located  three  blocks  from  Symphony  Hall) 

TNMHHfflS 

TOP  100  ALWAYS  ON  SALE!  •  OPEN  TIL  MIDNIGHT  EVERYDAYI 

CAMBRIDGE     BURLINGTON        BOSTON 

95  Mt.  Auburn  St.  101  Middlesex  Turnpike       Mass.  Aye.  at  Newbury 

Harvard  Square  (617)  876-3377  r  In  Back  Bay  (617)247-5900 
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*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical  /  Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

*MobilOil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
JoanT  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 

LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 

Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Einancial 
John  E  O'Brien 

*Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*B0T  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 

Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 

Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 


*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 

Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  F.  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
William  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 
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Overlooking  Boston's 
Jamaicaway,  historic 
Goddard  House  offers  a  broad 
range  of  nursing  and  rehabili- 
tative services  for  elderly  men 
and  women.  Private  rooms 
and  gracious  public  spaces 
create  an  atmosphere  of  indi- 
viduality and  privacy  as  well  as 
fellowship  and  community 
For  information,  call  522-3080. 


Dinner,  Parking 

And  The  Shuttle, 

ForASong. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your 
night  out  at  the  Symphony.  We're  offering 
our  customers  special  parking  privileges 
in  our  private  garage  for  just  $5,  and  free 

"Symphony  Express"  shuttle  service 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Just  show  us  your 
Symphony  tickets,  and  we'll  arrange  for 
your  $5  parking,  take  you  to  Symphony 
Hall  after  your  meal,  and  return  you  to 
your  car  after  the  performance.  With  a 
deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the  Symphony 
never  •pr^T\  sounded  better. 


RESTAURANT&BAR 


IN  THE  BACK  BAY  HILTON  (617)  BOODLES 


Mass,  Broadcasters  Association 

Station  of  the  Year 

qASBACH 

W      V  CI  ASSICAI    MUSIC 


® 


CLASSICAL  MUSIC 
104.9  FM 
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*Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 
Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.  P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kueharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IRM  CORPORATION 

Michael  E.  Daniels 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 


SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 
William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
William  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

John  F.  Shea 

*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
William  J.  Tvenstrup 


*Hanover  New  England 
J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

* Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIRERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  E  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W.  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

HALE  &  DORR 
Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

*McDermott,  Will  &  Emery 
Harvey  W  Freishtat 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  PC. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 
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Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clark  in  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/  Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 


Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 

Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*  Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  F.  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W  Coz 

*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 


GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 
Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

*  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F  Wade  Greer 

Printing  /Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. , 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 


*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*  Lehigh  Press  Company 

John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 
Peter  S.  Krieger 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
Claude  Monette 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 

Real  Estate/Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 
Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  F  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 

*  Windsor  Building  Associates 

Mona  E  Freedman 

Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 
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COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner&  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 

Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 


BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD 

John  Larkin  Thompson 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wld  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Cambridge  Reports/Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  Atwood  Ives 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 


Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 

*Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel /Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  F  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 

Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 

Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 
Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*  Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Arthur  Phipps 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  January  7,  at  8 
Friday,  January  8,  at  2 
Saturday,  January  9,  at  8 
Tuesday,  January  12,  at  8 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 


HAYDN 


The  Creation 

Part  I 
Part  II 


INTERMISSION 


Part  III 

Gabriel 

Uriel 

Raphael 

Adam 
Eve 


BARBARA  BONNEY,  soprano 
ANTHONY  ROLFE  JOHNSON,  tenor 
DAVID  THOMAS,  bass 

DAVID  THOMAS 
BARBARA  BONNEY 


TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m. , 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 
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A  VACATION 

FOR  YOUR  BODY,  A  TRIP 

FOR  YOUR  MIND 

When  you  see  the  world's 
greatest  treasures  with  Swan  Hellenic, 
you  capture,  experience,  and  take  them 
home  with  you. 

Whether  an  Art  Treasures 
tour  of  the  world  or  cruising  the  Nile, 
Aegean,  Mediterranean,  Black  or  Red 
Seas,  you  will  be  in  the  company  of 
internationally-recognized  experts, 
who  will  share  their  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  with  you. 

Steeped  in  history,  we  jour- 
ney through  lands  and  myths  of  time 
to  discover  treasures  of  the  past. 

Contact  your  local  travel 
agent  or  Esplanade  Tours  for  more 
information  about  these  SWANGX 
unforgettable  programs. HELLENIC 

ESPLANADE  TOURS 

581  Boylston  Street,  BS 

Boston,  MA  021 16 

(617)  266-7465  •  (800)  426-5492 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Wednesday,  January  6,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'D' — January  7,  8-10:15 
Friday  'B'— January  8,  2-4:15 
Saturday  'A' — January  9,  8-10:15 
Tuesday  'C — January  12,  8-10:15 
SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 
BARBARA  BONNEY,  soprano 
ANTHONY  ROLFE  JOHNSON,  tenor 
DAVID  THOMAS,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

HAYDN  The  Creation 

Thursday  'A' — January  14,  8-9:55 
Friday  A' — January  15,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B' — January  16,  8-9:55 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 
IDA  HAENDEL,  violin 

JANACEK  Overture  to  From  the 

House  of  the  Dead 
SIBELIUS  Violin  Concerto 

NIELSEN  Symphony  No.  5 

Wednesday,  January  20,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C — January  21,  8-9:50 
Friday  'B' — January  22,  2-3:50 
Saturday  A" — January  23,  8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
EVGENY  KISSIN,  piano 

BARTOK  Music  for  Strings, 

Percussion,  and  Celesta 
RACHMANINOFF     Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

Friday  Evening — January  29,  8-9:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

BARTOK  Music  for  Strings, 

Percussion,  and  Celesta 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  7 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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Beolab  8000  active  loudspeaker 

Redefines  the  relationship  between 
music,  technology,  and  design 


Bang  &  Olufsen 

Boston 

30  Newbury  Street  •  617-262-4949 


Go  to  one  of 
our  auctions 
and  you  11  be 
going  once, 
goingtwice, 

-   going 
three  times... 

SKINNER 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 
of  Antiques  and  Fine  Art 


357  Main  Street     2  Newbury  Street 
Bolton,  MA  01740      Boston,  MA  02116 
508-779-6241     617-236-1700 


Before  the  Show, 
after  the  Symphony  or 
in  between  the  Pops. 

Great  Tempura,  Yakitori  and  Japanese  Noodles. 
267  Huntington  Avenue,  Telephone:  859-8669 


GQEMON 


APANESE  NOODLE. RESTAURANT 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.  M.  Bradley  &  Co. ,  Inc. ,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a 
variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company 
Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition 
in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket 
service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Development  Office  at  (617) 
638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m. ,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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'Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 
Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nations 
Character." 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 
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The  Tanglewood  Music  Center: 
Fulfillment  of  a  Dream 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  was  established  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1940,  fulfilling  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  two  of  the  most  important 
figures  in  the  BSO's  history,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  the  founder,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who 
was  the  orchestra's  music  director  from  1924  to  1949. 

An  exhibit  of  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other  memorabilia  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Music  Center  has  been  installed  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby  by  the  BSO  Archives.  Shown 
here  is  a  photograph  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  (center)  with  two  of  his  conducting  proteges, 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  Eleazer  de  Carvalho,  ca.  1949. 


An  Outstanding 

Performance 

Is  Always 

The  Result  Of  A 

Harmonious 

Effort 


BayBank  applauds  the  continuing  success  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  congratulate  all  the  performers  and  those  behind  the  scenes 

for  working  in  perfect  harmony  to  create  music  loved  around  the  world. 

BayBank® 
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The  Marie  L.  Audet  Gillet  and 
Fernand  Gillet  Concerts 
January  8  and  9,  1993 

In  recognition  of  a  bequest  from  Marie  L. 
Audet  Gillet,  the  first  pair  of  Friday- afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  of  the  new  year  are  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Gillet  and  her  husband,  the 
late  Fernand  Gillet,  who  was  the  BSO  s  princi- 
pal oboe  from  1925  to  1946.  Mrs.  Gillet  s 
bequest  will  be  used  to  endow  in  perpetuity 
two  subscription  concerts  each  year,  in  mem- 
ory of  her  and  her  husband.  The  first  such 
concerts  were  given  in  January  1990. 

Throughout  her  eighty-nine  years,  Marie 
Gillet  was  surrounded  by  glorious  music  that 
brought  her  much  joy  and  pleasure.  Married 
to  Fernand  Gillet  for  almost  fifty  years,  she 
devoted  much  of  her  life  to  teaching  piano  pri- 
vately and  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  attending  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  She  maintained  a  very  special  relation- 
ship with  several  of  her  "pupils"  until  her 
death  in  October  1988.  Mrs.  Gillet's  love  for 
and  devotion  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra spanned  more  than  sixty  years.  A  faithful 
subscriber  to  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts 
through  the  1987  season,  she  was  a  member 
of  the  Higginson  Society  from  its  inception 
and  regularly  attended  special  events,  includ- 
ing the  luncheon  in  the  spring  of  1987  for 
those  who  had  been  attending  BSO  concerts 
for  fifty  years  or  more.  The  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  was  very  important  to  her;  in  1983  she 
endowed  two  Guarantor  Fellowships — the 
Fernand  Gillet  Fellowship  for  an  oboe  student 
and  the  Marie  L.  Audet  Gillet  Fellowship  for 
a  piano  student. 

Born  in  Paris,  oboist  Fernand  Gillet  (1882- 
1980)  performed  with  the  Lamoureux  Orches- 
tra and  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  before  Serge 
Koussevitzky  invited  him  to  join  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1925  as  principal 
oboe,  a  position  he  held  for  twenty-one  years. 
During  the  course  of  his  seventy-five-year 
teaching  career  he  served  on  the  faculties 
of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  and  Boston  University; 
the  New  England  Conservatory  and  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  presented  him  with 


honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees;  and  he 
published  several  technical  methods  for  oboe 
in  his  native  France.  Mr.  Gillet  was  awarded 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  his  service  in  the 
French  Flying  Corps  during  World  War  I. 

Seiji  Ozawa  Makes 
Metropolitan  Opera  Debut 

Seiji  Ozawa  added  another  achievement  to  his 
list  of  milestones  when  he  made  his  Metro- 
politan Opera  debut  on  Friday,  December  4, 
leading  a  sold-out  performance  of  Tchai- 
kovsky s  Eugene  Onegin.  The  cast  included 
soprano  Mirella  Freni  as  Tatiana,  tenor  Fran- 
cisco Araiza  as  Lensky,  baritone  Dwayne 
Croft  in  the  title  role  (replacing  the  indis- 
posed Thomas  Hampson),  and  bass  Nicolai 
Ghiaurov  as  Prince  Gremin.  "There  was  a 
roar  of  welcome  when  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Music  Director  made  his  way  into 
the  Met  pit  for  the  first  time,  and  the  momen- 
tum of  applause  continued  to  grow  right  up 
through  two  solo  curtain  calls  at  the  end," 
wrote  the  Boston  Globe,  noting  also  that  "The 
Met  orchestra  .  .  .  played  marvelously  and 
joined  in  cheering  the  conductor  at  the  end." 
"The  Met's  extraordinary  orchestra  responded 
to  Ozawa  with  gorgeous  playing  and  dramatic 
involvement,"  noted  the  Boston  Herald. 
According  to  the  New  York  Post  Ozawa 
"brought  a  stunning  clarity  and  refinement  to 
the  orchestral  playing";  that  newspaper 
praised  him  also  for  "his  sense  of  pace  and 
sweep."  Newsday  found  Ozawa  "entirely  in 
sympathy  with  the  music,"  concluding:  "it 
was  grand  to  hear  [the  Met]  orchestra  give  its 
all  for  him  .  .  .  and  I'd  welcome  him  back  to 
the  Met  any  day. " 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

at  Jordan  Hall 

Sunday,  January  17,  1993 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish,  continue  their 
1992-93  series  of  three  Sunday-afternoon 
concerts  at  Jordan  Hall  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  on  Sunday,  January  17,  1993, 
at  3  p.m.  The  program  includes  Dvorak's 
Bagatelles  for  two  violins,  cello,  and  har- 
monium, Opus  47,  Goehr's  Lyric  Pieces, 
Opus  36,  and  the  String  Sextet  in  B-flat, 
Opus  18,  of  Brahms.  Single  tickets  are  $17, 


Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today.  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 

benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund.  »^> 

Name Tel 

Address 


"1 


City 


State 


Zip. 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


J 


>,  and  $11,  and  are  available  through 
Symphony-Charge  at  (617)  266-1200,  or  at 
the  Symphony  Hall  box  office.  On  the  day  of 
the  concert,  tickets  are  available  at  the  Jordan 
Hall  box  office. 

Recognize  Someone  Special: 
Name  a  BSO  Concert 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  com- 
memorate a  very  special  occasion!  For  a 
$25,000  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Annual  Fund,  you  may  name  a  BSO  concert 
as  a  tribute  to,  or  in  memory  of,  an  individual 
you  designate.  In  addition,  you  will  become  a 
Patron  of  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orches- 
tra's circle  of  its  most  generous  benefactors. 
The  benefits  of  naming  a  concert  also  include 
a  private  champagne  reception,  complimen- 
tary tickets  for  the  concert,  and  prominent 
acknowledgment  in  the  program  book,  includ- 
ing a  biographical  appreciation  about  the 
honoree.  For  further  information  about  nam- 
ing a  BSO  concert,  please  call  Constance 
B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Annual  Fund,  at  (617)  638-9256. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  principal  violist  Burton  Fine  is  soloist 
in  Britten's  Lachrymae  for  viola  and  strings 
and  Berlioz's  Harold  in  Italy  with  Ronald 
Knudsen  and  the  Newton  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  Sunday,  January  10,  at  8  p.m.  at 
Aquinas  College,  15  Walnut  Park,  Newton. 
Single  tickets  are  $14  and  $12.  For  more 
information,  call  (617)  965-2555. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  January 
20,  and  Friday,  January  22,  at  8  p.m.  at 
Faneuil  Hall.  The  program  includes 
Schubert's  Five  German  Dances,  Handel's 
Concerto  Grosso  Opus  6,  No.  10,  Barber's 
Adagio  for  Strings,  the  Suite  No.  1  from 
Purcell's  The  Fairy  Queen,  plus  music  of 
Hoist,  Boccherini,  and  Bolzoni.  Tickets  are 
$27,  $23,  and  $15  ($5  discount  for  students 
and  seniors).  For  more  information,  call  (617) 
426-2387. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  opens  its 
1992-93  season  with  Debussy's  String  Quartet 
in  G  minor  and  Beethoven's  Quartet  No.  14  in 


C-sharp  minor,  Opus  131,  on  Friday,  January 
22,  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Second  Church  in  New- 
ton, 60  Highland  Street,  West  Newton,  and 
on  Sunday,  January  24,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the 
Peabody  Museum  in  Salem.  The  performers 
are  BSO  violinists  Tatiana  Dimitriades  and 
Victor  Romanul,  violist  Christoff  Huebner,  and 
BSO  cellist  Jonathan  Miller,  the  ensemble's 
founder.  Tickets  are  $14  ($12  seniors  and 
students).  For  more  information,  including 
subscription  information,  call  (617)  527-8662. 

The  Richmond  Performance  Series,  Mark 
Ludwig,  artistic  director,  offers  music  for 
clarinet,  strings,  and  piano  on  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 31,  at  3  p.m.  at  Simon's  Rock  of  Bard 
College  in  Great  Barrington.  The  performers 
include  Thomas  Martin,  clarinet,  Sato  Knud- 
sen, cello,  other  members  of  the  BSO,  and 
pianist  Frank  Corliss.  Admission  is  $10 
($8  students  and  seniors).  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (413)  698-2837  or  (617)  731-0004. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  nineteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting 
their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the 
first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On  dis- 
play through  February  1  is  an  exhibit  of  art- 
work for  children,  sponsored  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Company.  These  exhibits  are  sponsored  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers, and  a  portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the 
orchestra.  Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office 
at  (617)  638-9390,  for  further  information. 


Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Celebration 

Have  you  been  a  part  of  the  BSO  family  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more?  Whether  you  have 
been  a  subscriber  or  single-ticket  buyer,  you 
are  invited  to  be  a  part  of  the  BSO's  celebra- 
tion scheduled  for  April  1993.  Please  send 
your  name,  address,  and  the  year  of  your  first 
subscription,  or  the  year  you  first  attended  a 
BSO  concert,  to  Deborah  Hauser,  Chairman, 
25th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115,  or  call  the  Development  Office  at 
(617)  638-9251  and  leave  a  message. 


A  warm  hug,  a  shared  book,  a  Wingate  at  Andover  afternoon. 

At  Wingate  our  daily  activities  extend  to  family  and  community, 
nurturing  both  young  and  old. 

Beyond  exceptional  rehabilitative  services  and  skilled  nursing 
care,  is  a  unique  spirit  of  sharing  and  joy. 

In  a  tranquil,  countryside  setting,  Wingate  at  Andover  blends 
beautiful  architecture,  refined  decor  and  familiar  comforts.  A 
sensitive,  supportive  environment  for  short  or  long  term  stays. 

Wingate  at  Andover.  An  exceptional  rehabilitative  and  skilled 
nursing  residence.   Come  visit  soon. 


WINGATE  AT  ANDOVER 

REHABILITATIVE  &  SKILLED  NURSING  RESIDENCE 

80  Andover  Street,  Andover,  MA  01810  •   508/470-3434 

Other  Wingate  facilities  in  Reading  and  Wilbrabam 
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SEUI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits  to 
Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations.  In  October  1992  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to 
South  America,  with  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper, 
and  Covent  Garden,  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992.  In 
addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  Na- 
tional, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings 
appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World, 
Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  andTelarc  labels.  In  September 
1992  Mr.  Ozawa  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Matsumoto,  Japan,  in  memory  of 
his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  cultivation  of  Western  music  and  musical 
technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  the  Toho  Gakuen  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
con,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge 
at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of 
Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, who  appointed  him  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season. 
He  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood, 
and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he 
became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 


Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 

Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 


Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
*Harvey  Seigel 
^Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 

*  James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

*  Victor  Romanul 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
$0n  sabbatical  leave 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  Jo  Anne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 


Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 
Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 
Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 
Principal 

Helen  Sagojf  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 
Associate  Principal 
Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Assistant  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 


Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 


Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 
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Haydn:  Mass  No.  13  in  Bflat  ("Creation")  cdcb-54159 

Mahler:  Symphony  No*  7  (live  recording)  -  NEW! 
City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  CDC-54344 

Walton:  Symphony  No ♦  1  in  B  flat ;  Cello  Concerto* 

City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra 

Lynn  Harrell*  CDC  54572  -NEW! 

■gggggyggg^^"  World  Classics.  EMI  Classics, 

IuIUlK  nLliUnuO' MlUtU  ©  1993  EMI  Classics 


!l 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  January  7,  at  8 
Friday,  January  8,  at  2 

THE  MARIE  L.  AUDET  GILLET  CONCERT 
Saturday,  January  9,  at  8 

THE  FERNAND  GILLET  CONCERT 
Tuesday,  January  12,  at  8 


SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 


HAYDN 


The  Creation 
Parti 


INTERMISSION 


Part  II 
Part  III 

Gabriel  BARBARA  BONNEY,  soprano 

Uriel  ANTHONY  ROLFE  JOHNSON,  tenor 

Raphael         DAVID  THOMAS,  bass 

Adam  DAVID  THOMAS 

Eve  BARBARA  BONNEY 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Mark  Kroll,  fortepiano 

Donna  Hewitt-Didham  sings  the  solo  alto  part 
in  the  final  chorus. 


Text  for  The  Creation  begins  on  page  38. 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  10:15  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  4:15. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  10 
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WheeS  FASfflON  Hrrs  ^  High  Note. 
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IN  BOSTON'S  BACK  BAY 
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Joseph  Haydn 

The  Creation 

Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Lower 
Austria,  on  March  31,  1732,  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
May  31,  1809.  He  composed  The  Creation  fDie 
Schopfungj  between  the  end  of  1795  and  early  1798. 
The  first  performance  was  given  privately  in  Prince 
Schwarzenburgs  palace  in  Vienna  on  April  30,  1798 
(following  a  public  rehearsal  on  the  29th),  publicly 
in  the  Vienna  Burgtheater  on  March  19  the  following 
year,  an  event  that  was  probably  the  summit  of 
Haydns  career.  The  first  American  performance  con- 
sisted of  selections  performed  by  the  Moravian  Choir 
with  an  orchestra  of  fifteen  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1811;  the  same  choir  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Hupfeld  gave  the  full  work  (in  German)  in 
Bethlehem  on  May  18,  1823.  The  oratorio  was  intro- 
duced to  Boston  serially  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  the  three  parts  being  sung 
on  April  1,  3,  and  4,  1817,  respectively;  the  entire  work  was  first  heard  at  a  single  concert 
in  Boylston  Hall  on  February  16,  1819,  Benjamin  Holt  conducting.  The  chorus  on  that 
occasion  consisted  of  ninety  men  and  six  women.  The  Creation  did  not  enter  the  reper- 
tory of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  until  February  16,  1968,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf 
led  the  first  of  a  series  of  performances  with  soloists  Beverly  Sills,  John  McCollum,  and 
Ara  Berberian,  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus.  All  other  BSO  performances 
have  been  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa:  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1973,  with  Benita  Valente, 
Seth  McCoy,  Thomas  Stewart,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conduc- 
tor; on  subscription  concerts  in  October  1982,  with  Sheila  Armstrong,  David  Rendall, 
John  Shirley-Quirk,  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron, 
conductor;  and  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1983,  with  Kathleen  Battle,  Goesta  Winbergh, 
and  Tom  Krause,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus.  The  oratorio  is  scored  for  soprano, 
tenor,  and  bass  solos,  mixed  chorus,  and  an  orchestra  consisting  of  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, timpani,  and  strings.  The  present  performances  employ  a  new  edition  by  Nicholas 
Temperley  which  "has  been  prepared  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  English  text  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  original  English  libretto  which  Swieten  translated  and  adapted,  sub- 
ject to  the  overriding  consideration  of  protecting  Haydns  musical  interpretation. " 

Times  do  change,  and  with  them  the  customs  of  concert-giving.  In  Haydn's  day, 
a  concert  normally  involved  at  least  as  much  vocal  as  instrumental  music.  Today's 
typical  symphony  concert,  consisting  entirely  of  orchestral  music — perhaps  with  a 
soloist  in  a  concerto  providing  one  small  concession  to  the  need  for  variety — would 
have  been  deemed  hopelessly  monotonous  by  a  Viennese  or  London  or  Paris  (or  even 
Boston!)  audience  in  the  1790s.  On  the  contrary,  in  those  days  audiences  purchased 
tickets  first  of  all  to  hear  famous  singers,  secondly  leading  solo  instrumentalists;  the 
orchestra  itself  came  in  a  distant  third.  Today,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  symphony 
subscribers  who  regularly  give  away  their  tickets  when  a  choral  piece  is  performed 
and  complain  about  the  predominance  of  choral  music  on  season  schedules. 

In  our  time  we  blithely  think  of  Haydn  primarily  as  "father  of  the  symphony"  and 
"father  of  the  string  quartet."  But  in  his  own  day,  The  Creation  was  ranked  quite 
naturally — and  almost  instantly — as  his  single  greatest  achievement.  No  individual 
symphony  or  string  quartet  or  Mass  setting,  not  to  mention  the  smaller  works  for  voice 
or  piano  or  various  combinations  of  instruments,  could  come  close  to  it  in  imaginative 
brilliance  and  range  of  expression.  And  best  of  all,  it  was  sung!  Its  text  and  especially 
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Haydn's  music  gave  it  near-universal  appeal,  making  it  accessible  and  moving  to 
listeners  of  every  class,  and  even  of  strongly  opposed  religious  and  political  views. 
The  work  was  as  enthusiastically  received  by  Vienna's  Catholics  as  by  her  free- 
masons; Berlin's  Lutherans  and  London's  Anglicans  and  the  revolutionary  theists  of 
Paris  hailed  it  with  as  much  fervor  as  the  Viennese.  For  many  it  ranked  with  Handel's 
Messiah  as  one  of  the  two  greatest  oratorios — and  perhaps  greatest  musical  composi- 
tions— ever  written.  Nowhere  was  this  view  made  more  explicit  than  in  Boston,  where 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  founded  in  1815,  chose  its  name  precisely  because  of 
the  two  oratorios  that  formed  the  backbone  of  the  Society's  musical  activity  for  its  first 
150  years  (though  well  into  this  century  its  members  sternly  insisted  on  mispronounc- 
ing Haydn's  name  as  if  it  rhymed  with  "maiden"). 

The  Creation  seems  to  have  been  part  of  a  concerted  campaign  on  Haydn's  part  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  acclaim  in  the  field  of  vocal  music  that  he  had  already  received  for 
his  symphonies  and  string  quartets.  He  was  certainly  not  unpracticed  in  vocal  writ- 
ing— far  from  it!  As  the  composer  already  often  Mass  settings  and  two  dozen  operas, 
marionette  operas,  and  smaller  stage  works,  not  to  mention  a  then-popular  oratorio, 
//  ritorno  di  Tobias,  he  could  hardly  be  considered  a  novice.  But  the  bulk  of  that  work 
had  been  composed  for  the  private  enjoyment  of  his  prince  in  Eszterhaza  and  was 
utterly  unknown  elsewhere.  The  Creation,  like  the  last  symphonies,  demonstrates 
Haydn's  utterly  remarkable  ability  to  write  fresh,  imaginative,  colorful  music  with  the 
common  touch,  music  that  speaks  to  listeners  of  all  levels  of  musical  experience. 

The  oratorio  would  never  have  been  composed  without  Haydn's  successful  visits  to 
London.  There  he  heard  several  oratorios  by  Handel,  which  were  still  part  of  an  unin- 
terrupted performance  tradition.  Perhaps  owing  to  Haydn's  enthusiasm  for  this  music 
in  England,  he  was  offered  an  oratorio  libretto  that  had  been  planned  for  Handel  but 
never  composed.  The  text,  derived  from  Genesis  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  along 
with  a  few  references  to  the  Psalms,  dealt  with  the  traditional  account  of  the  creation. 
The  impresario  Salomon  gave  this  text  to  the  composer  as  he  was  just  on  the  verge  of 
leaving  for  Vienna,  possibly  in  the  hope  of  coaxing  him  back  to  London  for  yet  another 
visit,  since  the  first  two  had  been  extraordinarily  successful.  Haydn  took  the  text  with 
him  for  perusal,  knowing  that  at  home  in  Vienna  he  could  be  sure  of  finding  help  and 
encouragement  from  an  old  acquaintance  and  Handel  enthusiast,  Baron  Gottfried  van 


The  Schwarzenberg  Palace,  where  the  first  performance  of  "The  Creation'"  took  place 
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Swieten,  who  in  the  end  arranged  the  text  for  Haydn's  use,  abridging  the  lengthy  En- 
glish libretto  and  providing  a  German  translation. 

The  baron,  an  acquaintance  of  both  Haydn  and  Mozart,  was  a  musical  enthusiast 
who  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  revival  of  Bach  and  Handel  for  over  a  decade 
before  he  came  to  be  involved  in  the  libretto  for  The  Creation.  Himself  an  amateur 
composer  of  symphonies  and  operas  corniques,  van  Swieten  had  known  Haydn  at  least 
from  the  1770s  and  had  championed  his  music  in  Germany  during  the  years  1770-1777, 
when  he  was  Ambassador  to  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  Berlin.  In  1782,  soon 
after  Mozart  moved  to  Vienna,  the  young  newcomer  quickly  found  his  way  to  van 
Swieten's  every  Sunday;  there  he  played  through  the  works  of  Handel  and  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Bach  family,  an  experience  that  was  soon  strikingly  reflected  in  his  own 
compositions.  There  were  also  informal  "sings"  through  the  Handel  oratorios  (then 
hardly  known  outside  of  England),  during  which  Mozart  played  from  the  full  score 
while  singing  one  of  the  vocal  parts,  simultaneously  correcting  the  mistakes  of  the 
others! 

From  1788  van  Swieten  organized  a  series  of  oratorio  performances,  with  Handel's 
work  providing  the  staple  repertory.  Unable  to  sponsor  the  large-scale  performances 
entirely  from  his  own  resources,  he  put  together  a  group  of  musically  minded  aristo- 
crats under  the  name  Gesellschaft  der  Associierten  (Society  of  Associates),  who  paid 
the  bills  for  oratorio  performances  in  the  town  palaces  of  various  members.  These 
essentially  private  musicales  acquainted  the  nobility  and  artistic  elite  of  Vienna  with 
Handel's  major  works,  providing  the  framework  that  ultimately  led  to  the  composition 
of  Haydn's  oratorios — the  vocal  version  of  The  Seven  Last  Words,  The  Creation,  and 
The  Seasons,  all  with  texts  by  van  Swieten. 

This,  then,  was  the  man  to  whom  Haydn  turned  for  assistance  with  the  libretto  he 
had  received  in  England.  (The  original  English  author  remains  anonymous,  though 
various  reports  ascribed  it  to  one  Lidley;  this  seems  to  be  an  error  for  Thomas  Linley 
senior  (1733-1795),  who  as  the  conductor  of  the  Drury  Lane  oratorio  concerts  in  Lon- 


Baron  Gottfried  van  Swieten  (1730-1803) 
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don  was  part  of  a  tradition  stretching  back  to  Handel  himself.  Whether  he  actually 
wrote  it,  which  is  rather  unlikely,  or  simply  turned  up  a  copy  of  another's  text,  possibly 
among  the  papers  of  the  Drury  Lane  theater,  is  not  clear. )  The  manuscript  that  Haydn 
brought  from  England  has  disappeared.  All  that  survives  is  the  (much  shorter)  German 
version  produced  by  van  Swieten  and  an  English  version  of  that  text  printed  simulta- 
neously with  the  German  in  the  first  published  score  of  Die  Schopfung — perhaps  the 
first  musical  score  in  history  to  be  so  printed. 

The  poem  has  been  criticized  harshly  over  the  years.  German  writers  usually  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  observation  that  it  is  not  up  to  the  level  of  the  music.  English- 
speaking  critics  have  often  labelled  the  English  version  ludicrous,  explaining  its 
evident  weaknesses  by  claiming  that  it  must  be  van  Swieten's  own  retranslation  into 
English  of  his  original  translation  into  German.  A  spate  of  newer  translations  has  at- 
tempted to  avoid  some  of  the  more  bizarre  locutions  of  the  original  text.  But  a  recent 
study  of  the  libretto,  comparing  the  score's  English  text  with  the  sources  of  the  original 
libretto — the  Bible  and  Milton — demonstrates  that  van  Swieten  stayed  closer  to  the 
sources  than  he  has  been  given  credit  for.  There  are  many  places  where  the  English 
words  are  simply  taken  quite  literally  from  the  original  sources.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  narrative  recitatives,  the  passages  drawn  from  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis. 
The  close  correspondence  between  this  text  and  the  King  James  translation  could  only 
be  possible  if  van  Swieten,  preparing  a  German  text  for  Haydn  to  use  as  the  basis  of 
composition,  had  been  careful  to  preserve  the  original  phrase  structure  and  even  the 
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syllabic  structure  so  that  when  it  was  composed  the  English  words  would  fit  along  with 
the  German.  (The  present  performances  employ  a  new  edition  by  Nicholas  Temperley, 
which  uses  the  original  English  text  as  published  in  the  first  edition  of  the  score,  but 
corrects  the  places  where  the  German-speaking  Haydn  and  van  Swieten  evidently 
slipped  in  making  a  rationally  expressive  underlay  of  the  English  text.) 

Even  more  evident  are  references  to  Milton's  poem,  which  often  survive  in  English 
but  are  lost  in  German:  "In  serpent  error  rivers  flow"  in  the  oratorio  text  (No.  6)  clearly 
recalls  Milton's  "With  Serpent  errour  wandering"  {Paradise  Lost  VII,  302).  One  line, 
often  derided  for  its  apparently  ludicrous  image  of 

sheep  covering  the  ground  like  plants: 
And  o'er  the  ground,  as  plants,  are  spread 
The  fleecy,  meek  and  bleating  flock,  (No.  21) 

in  fact  comes  directly  from  Milton's  (admittedly  odd)  simile 

.  .  .  Fleec't  the  Flocks  and  bleating  rose, 
As  Plants..  .  (VII,  472-3) 

One  more  example  makes  this  procedure  quite  clear:  the  German  text  refers  to  the 
birds  as  "7/ir,  deren  Flug  die  Luft  durchschneidt^  (literally,  "Ye,  whose  flight  cuts 
through  the  air");  the  English  text  of  the  oratorio  at  this  point,  "Ye  birds  that  sing  at 
heaven's  gate"  (No.  30),  cannot  possibly  be  a  translation  of  the  German.  It  is  clearly 
an  adaptation  of  Milton's 

...  ye  Birds, 
That  singing  up  to  Heaven  Gate  ascend, 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise.       (V,  197-199) 

Van  Swieten's  concern  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  original  English  text 
indicates  that  he  and  Haydn  must  have  planned,  from  the  beginning,  to  publish  the 
oratorio  in  two  languages  with  an  eye  on  the  London  market  as  well  as  Vienna.  In  fact, 
where  the  syllable  structure  of  the  two  languages  differed,  Haydn  actually  composed 
alternatives  for  use  when  the  work  was  sung  in  English. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  van  Swieten  played  no  role  other  than  that  of  translator.  He 
certainly  helped  shape  the  libretto  by  cutting  a  large  part  of  the  original  text  (which  he 
estimated  would  run  a  good  four  hours  in  performance  if  it  was  set  to  music  complete), 
and  he  invented  certain  portions  himself.  The  baron  was  enamored  of  the  devices  of 
tone-painting,  the  widespread,  sometimes  charming,  sometimes  naive  technique  of 
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depicting  actions  or  physical  objects  through  music.  He  no  doubt  invented  some  of 
the  texts  designed  to  suggest  the  more  colorful  musical  depictions  in  the  score.  Since 
Milton's  Paradise  before  the  fall  is  a  pastoral  locale  of  utter  perfection,  we  can  assume, 
perhaps,  that  the  "outrageous  storms,"  the  "dreary,  wasteful  hail,"  and  the  "flexible 
tiger"  are  his  inventions,  designed  to  suggest  vivid  musical  ideas  to  the  composer. 

In  any  case,  van  Swieten  wrote  out  a  fair  copy  of  his  German  text  for  Haydn's  use 
and  added  a  series  of  marginalia  with  suggestions  for  the  musical  treatment.  This  may 
seem  to  have  been  extraordinary  brashness  on  the  part  of  a  musical  amateur  when 
addressing  one  of  the  greatest  composers  of  all  time,  yet  there  are  indications  that 
Haydn  himself  welcomed  the  suggestions,  though  he  did  not  by  any  means  follow  them 
all.  But  one  moment,  at  least — and  a  very  striking  idea  it  is,  too — follows  van 
Swieten's  note:  on  the  first  page  of  his  original  libretto,  opposite  the  chorus  "And  the 
spirit  of  God  moved  across  the  face  of  the  waters,"  the  baron  wrote,  "In  the  Chorus, 
the  darkness  could  gradually  disappear;  but  enough  of  the  darkness  should  remain  to 
make  the  momentary  transition  to  light  very  effective.  'Es  werde  Licht  &c'  ['Let  there 
be  light']  must  only  be  said  once."  Haydn's  brilliant  treatment  of  this  passage  is  one  of 
those  great  strokes  of  genius  in  which  absolute  simplicity  achieves  utterly  stunning 
ends.  Early  listeners  never  failed  to  mention  it  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  moments 
in  the  entire  work. 
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Haydn's  seriousness  of  purpose  in  this  composition  is  indicated  in  part  by  the  long 
time  devoted  to  the  oratorio's  completion.  He  had  returned  from  his  second  and  last 
visit  to  London  in  the  early  autumn  of  1795,  bringing  with  him  the  English  oratorio 
text.  We  first  hear  about  the  planned  oratorio  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  a  letter  from 
Johann  Georg  Albrechtsberger  to  his  (and  Haydn's)  former  pupil,  Ludwig  van  Bee- 
thoven. The  letter,  dated  December  15,  1795,  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  wishing 
Beethoven  a  happy  birthday  the  following  day,  but  Albrechtsberger  adds: 

Yesterday  Haydn  came  to  me,  he  is  carrying  round  in  his  head  the  idea  of  a  big 
oratorio  which  he  intends  to  call  "The  Creation"  and  hopes  to  finish  it  soon.  He 
improvised  some  of  it  for  me  and  I  think  it  will  be  very  good. 

Many  sketches  survive  for  The  Creation,  far  more  than  for  most  other  works  by  Haydn; 
to  some  extent  this  certainly  indicates  a  serious  intent  on  the  composer's  part,  a  desire 
to  do  something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  (this  is  especially  true  of  the  "Representation 
of  Chaos,"  surely  a  major  challenge  to  any  artist,  for  which  four  different  sketches  in 
score  survive).  There  is  even  a  rather  odd  story — told  many  years  later  by  the  great 
Austrian  poet  Grillparzer — that  the  Baron  arranged  to  have  each  number,  "as  soon  as 
it  was  ready,  copied  and  pre-rehearsed  with  a  small  orchestra,"  discarding  much  as 
"too  trivial"  for  the  subject.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  tale,  it  might  explain  why  there 
are  so  many  sketches  for  musical  numbers  that  were  subsequently  discarded.  Normal- 
ly, as  Haydn  once  remarked,  he  did  not  begin  to  write  until  he  was  sure  of  what  he 
wanted  to  say.  But  this  enormous  work  built  of  striking  contrasts  made  unusual  de- 
mands. 
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Active  planning  of  the  oratorio  certainly  took  place  in  1796,  since  some  of  the 
sketches  can  be  found  intermingled  with  drafts  of  the  Missa  Sancti  Bernardi  de  offida 
of  that  year.  But  the  bulk  of  serious  work  on  the  score  filled  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1797.  During  this  time  Haydn  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Swedish  diplomat,  Frederik 
Samuel  Silverstolpe,  who  was  a  neighbor  and  a  music  lover.  The  diplomat's  letters 
home  and  a  later  report  of  his  acquaintance  with  Haydn  are  filled  with  interesting 
details  of  this  period.  In  the  late  spring  of  1797,  Silverstolpe  visited  Haydn  at  his 
temporary  residence.  He  only  rented  this  lodging  for  a  short  period  to  be  near  Baron 
van  Swieten,  the  librettist  of  that  great  musical  work  on  which  Haydn  had  been  en- 
gaged for  some  weeks.  It  was  The  Creation  ...  "I  find  it  necessary,"  said  Haydn,  "to 
confer  often  with  the  Baron,  to  make  changes  in  the  text  and  moreover  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  show  him  various  numbers  in  it,  for  he  is  a  profound  connoisseur,  who  has 
himself  written  good  music,  even  symphonies  of  great  value."  (Privately  Haydn  de- 
scribed van  Swieten's  symphonies  to  his  biographer  Griesinger  with  the  comment, 
"They  were  as  stiff  as  he.") 

Soon  Haydn  let  me  hear  the  introduction  of  his  oratorio,  describing  Chaos.  He  asked 
me  to  come  and  sit  beside  him,  so  as  to  follow  the  score.  When  the  piece  was  ended, 
he  said:  "You  have  certainly  noticed  how  I  avoided  the  resolutions  that  you  would 
most  readily  expect.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  no  form  in  anything  [in  the  universe] 
yet. 

At  the  beginning  of  summer,  Silverstolpe  visited  Haydn  again;  by  now  the  composer 
had  moved  back  to  his  own  house  on  the  edge  of  town: 

When  I  entered  the  room  I  heard  a  parrot  calling  "Papa  Haydn!"  In  one  of  the  rooms 
to  the  right  one  often  saw  the  great  man  with  his  undistinguished  features  getting  up 
from  his  work,  but  also  sometimes  remaining  seated  at  it  until  the  visitor  was  quite 
close.  There  it  was  that  he  showed  me  the  .  .  .  Aria  from  The  Creation  which  describes 
the  sea  moving  and  the  waves  breaking  on  the  shores.  "You  see,"  he  said  in  a  joking 
tone,  "you  see  how  the  notes  run  up  and  down  like  the  waves:  see  there,  too,  the 
mountains  that  come  from  the  depths  of  the  sea?  One  has  to  have  some  amusement 
after  one  has  been  serious  for  so  long."  But  when  we  arrived  at  the  pure  stream, 
which  creeps  down  the  valley  in  a  small  trickle,  I  was  quite  enthusiastic  to  see  how 
even  the  quiet  surface  flowed.  I  could  not  forbear  putting  an  affectionate  hand  on  the 
old  and  venerable  shoulder  and  giving  it  a  gentle  squeeze,  who  sat  at  the  piano  and 
sang  with  a  simplicity  that  went  straight  to  the  heart. 

One  of  Haydn's  few  remaining  regular  duties  in  Esterhazy  service  was  conducting 
the  performance  of  a  Mass  on  the  name-day  of  the  Princess  in  early  September.  Ac- 
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cordingly,  he  went  to  Eisenstadt,  where  the  princely  family  was  located,  at  least  by  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  until  about  the  first  of  November.  Silverstolpe  visited  him 
there  in  September;  he  later  reported  that  it  was  "in  this  place  of  refuge"  that  Haydn 
finished  The  Creation.  Of  course  there  were  many  details  to  be  taken  care  of — copying 
of  the  manuscript  and  extracting  of  orchestral  parts  first  of  all — before  the  first  per- 
formance, and  it  is  highly  likely  that  Haydn  continued  to  touch  up  his  work  until  the 
last  minute.  (His  own  autograph  score  is  lost,  but  there  are  additions  in  his  hand  to  the 
copyists'  work  which  may  in  some  cases  represent  new  ideas.) 

By  April  6  the  copying  of  parts  was  finished  and  Prince  Schwarzenberg  was  informed 
that  the  oratorio  was  ready  for  performance;  this  was  to  take  place  in  the  Prince's  town 
palace  on  the  Mehlmarkt  in  Vienna.  Each  of  the  ten  members  of  the  Society  of  Associ- 
ates was  to  pay  50  ducats  to  Baron  van  Swieten,  who  organized  all  the  details.  Rehear- 
sals began  in  the  normal  way,  leading  to  the  final  (public)  rehearsal  on  April  29,  with 
the  official  first  performance  following  the  next  day. 

Silverstolpe  recorded  his  memories  of  that  event: 

No  one,  not  even  Baron  van  Swieten,  had  seen  the  page  of  the  score  wherein  the 
birth  of  light  is  described.  That  was  the  only  passage  of  the  work  which  Haydn  had 
kept  hidden.  I  think  I  see  his  face  even  now,  as  this  part  sounded  in  the  orchestra. 
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Haydn  had  the  expression  of  someone  who  is  thinking  of  biting  his  lips,  either  to 
hide  his  embarrassment  or  to  conceal  a  secret.  And  in  that  moment  when  the  light 
broke  out  for  the  first  time,  one  would  have  said  that  rays  darted  from  the  composer's 
burning  eyes.  The  enchantment  of  the  electrified  Viennese  was  so  general  that  the 
orchestra  could  not  proceed  for  some  minutes. 

Others  similarly  recalled  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  throughout. 
On  May  3  a  review  in  the  Neue  teutsche  Merkur  was  almost  ecstatic: 

Already  three  days  have  passed  since  that  happy  evening,  and  it  still  sounds  in  my 
ears,  in  my  heart,  and  my  breast  is  constricted  by  many  emotions  even  thinking  of  it. 

At  once  two  further  performances — on  May  7  and  10 — were  announced,  and  all  fash- 
ionable Vienna  rushed  to  obtain  tickets.  So  great  was  the  desire  to  hear  the  work  that 
the  Prince  was  forced  to  provide  military  guards  to  control  the  crowds. 

Perhaps  the  only  triumph  of  Haydn's  life  to  surpass  the  premiere  of  The  Creation 
was  the  first  public  performance  the  following  year.  Before  allowing  the  work  to  be 
given  to  a  general  audience,  though,  Haydn  undertook  a  few  revisions.  Despite  the 
overwhelming  success  of  the  work,  he  was  still  eager  to  improve  it.  Among  the  revisions 
are  a  more  fully  scored  treatment  of  the  opening  of  Part  III  (No.  29),  which  originally 
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began  with  three  unaccompanied  flutes;  Haydn  added  pizzicato  strings,  which  he 
himself  entered  into  the  performing  parts.  And  the  recitative  "Be  fruitful  all"  (No.  16) 
was  originally  composed — at  van  Swieten's  suggestion — as  a  secco  recitative  with  a 
"walking"  bass  line.  Haydn  decided  to  add  two  cellos  lines  and  later  still  two  viola 
lines,  giving  the  passage  a  wonderfully  mellow  richness. 

Even  before  the  public  performance  there  were  two  more  performances  at  Prince 
Schwarzenberg's  palace,  on  March  2  and  4,  1799,  directed  again  by  Haydn  and  once 
more  filled  to  overflowing  with  Vienna's  elite.  For  a  man  in  his  late  sixties,  Haydn  kept 
an  incredibly  busy  schedule  during  these  weeks — conducting  The  Creation  on  March 
2  and  4,  followed  by  a  concert  at  Prince  Lobkowitz's  palace  devoted  to  his  music  on  the 
8th,  two  performances  oiThe  Seven  Last  Words  on  the  17th  and  18th  (with  a  general 
rehearsal  of  The  Creation  at  noon  on  the  latter  day),  and  the  first  public  performance  of 
The  Creation  on  the  19th,  which  was  the  composer's  name-day  (St.  Joseph).  Clearly 
Vienna  could  not  get  enough  of  Papa  Haydn. 

The  public  performance  was  a  lavish  affair  with  an  exceptionally  large  ensemble. 
There  may  have  been  as  many  as  400  participants,  including  an  orchestra  with  perhaps 
180  players!  The  surviving  performance  parts  (assuming  that  they  were  all  intended  for 
use  at  one  performance)  call  for  doubled  and  tripled  wind  parts,  with  strings  to  bal- 
ance. The  stage  of  the  Burgtheater  was  set  up  as  Haydn  desired — in  a  plan  quite  differ- 
ent from  standard  modern  seating  arrangements — with  a  piano  at  the  bottom,  sur- 
rounded by  vocal  soloists,  chorus,  and  a  cello  and  double  bass  (to  serve  as  continuo 
with  the  piano).  At  the  next  level  up  stood  Haydn  with  his  baton.  One  level  higher, 
seated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stage,  were  the  first  and  second  violins,  with  violas, 
presumably  cellos,  and  basses  filling  the  center.  Still  higher  up  came  the  wind  instru- 
ments, and  at  the  very  top  level,  the  trumpets,  timpani,  and  trombones.  (This  was,  by 
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the  way,  the  plan  that  Haydn  had  used  for  the  performance  of  his  symphonies  in  Lon- 
don as  well.) 

The  performance  was  scheduled  to  begin  at  7  p.m. ,  but  one  friend  of  Haydn's,  arriv- 
ing at  the  theater  at  4,  was  almost  unable  to  get  in: 

Never  since  the  theater  was  built  has  there  been  such  a  fearful  and  dangerous  press. 
Pfersman  let  us  through  the  office  and  gallery  to  the  box-office,  and  we  were  thus 
able  to  get  good  seats. 

The  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  reported  that: 

The  audience  was  exceptionally  large  and  the  receipts  amounted  to  4088  florins,  30 
crowns,  because  the  price  of  a  box  was  6  ducats  and  a  Sperrsitz  [a  seat  the  owner  of 
which  could  lock  with  his  key]  raised  to  2  florins — a  sum  that  has  never  been  taken 
in  by  any  Viennese  theater. 

Yet  despite  the  crush  of  concertgoers,  the  huge,  packed  audience  was  extraordinarily 
attentive  from  beginning  to  end. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  the  silence  and  the  attention  with  which  the  whole  Oratorio 
was  heard,  gently  broken  only  by  soft  exclamations  at  the  most  remarkable  passages; 
at  the  end  of  each  piece  and  each  section  there  was  enthusiastic  applause. 

Given  the  degree  of  success  already  achieved  by  the  work,  Haydn  had  foreseen  the 
likelihood  of  much  applause.  During  the  day  he  had  posted  a  placard  urging  the  public 
to  allow  him  to  consider  any  applause  "as  a  much  appreciated  mark  of  satisfaction," 
and  not  as  a  demand  for  a  repetition  of  any  given  movement,  "for  otherwise  the  true 
connection  between  the  various  single  parts,  from  the  uninterrupted  succession  of 
which  should  proceed  the  effect  of  the  whole,  would  be  necessarily  disturbed."  And 
there  was  plenty  of  applause;  the  piece  appealed  not  only  to  the  learned  and  elite,  but 
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to  the  average  concertgoer  as  well.  Surely  the  most  colorful  description  of  the  perform- 
ance comes  from  the  "Eipeldauer  Letters"  written  by  Joseph  Richter,  a  clever  Viennese 
journalist,  in  the  local  dialect.  No  doubt  the  report  is  partly  intended  to  be  humorous 
(the  special  color  of  the  dialect  is  quite  impossible  to  capture  in  translation,  as  anyone 
who  has  read  the  farces  of  Vienna's  great  comic  author  Nestroy  knows),  but  it  captures 
the  feelings  of  the  day  most  vividly: 

As  long  as  the  theater  has  stood,  it  hasn't  been  so  full.  I  was  standing  at  the  door  by 
1  o'clock,  and  only  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb  did  I  get  a  little  seat  in  the  last  row  of 
the  4th  floor .  .  .  My  wife  reserved  2  seats — she  likes  things  comfortable — and  so 
she  got  to  the  theater  about  6  o'clock,  and  she  couldn't  get  to  her  seats  any  more,  so 
the  usher  was  kind  enough  to  let  her  sit  on  his  seat  by  the  door,  otherwise  she'd  have 
had  to  stand  on  her  fine  old  feet .  .  .  Before  the  Cantata  started,  there  was  a  noise  and 
a  yelling  so  that  you  couldn't  hear  yourself  think.  They  yelled:  Ow!  My  arm!  My  foot! 
My  hat!  And  ladies  were  calling  for  the  servants  they'd  sent  to  keep  the  places  for 
them,  and  the  servants  were  calling  for  their  mistresses,  and  people  were  almost 
climbing  over  each  other  so  that  fichus  and  shawls  and  skirts  were  crack-cracking  all 
over  the  place  .  .  .  Finally  the  music  began,  and  all  at  once  it  became  so  quiet  that 
you,  cousin,  could  have  heard  a  mouse  running,  and  if  they  hadn't  often  applauded, 
you  would  have  thought  that  there  weren't  any  people  in  the  theater.  But  cousin,  in 
my  whole  life  I  won't  hear  such  a  beautiful  piece  of  music;  and  even  if  it  had  lasted 
three  hours  longer,  and  even  if  the  stink-  and  sweat-bath  had  been  much  worse,  I 
wouldn't  have  minded.  For  the  life  of  me  I  wouldn't  have  believed  that  human  lungs 
and  sheep  gut  and  caffs  skin  could  create  such  miracles.  The  music  all  by  itself 
described  thunder  and  lightning  and  then,  cousin,  you'd  have  heard  the  rain  falling 
and  the  water  rushing  and  even  the  worms  crawling  on  the  ground.  In  short,  cousin, 
I  never  left  a  theater  more  contented  and  all  night  I  dreamed  of  the  Creation  of  the 
World. 

This  was  surely  the  greatest  single  success  Haydn  ever  knew.  And  it  was  repeated  all 
over  Europe  almost  immediately.  By  1800  it  had  been  heard  in  London,  Prague,  Ber- 
lin, and  Paris,  with  the  same  kind  of  reaction.  Rarely  has  a  composer — or  an  artist  in 
any  medium — succeeded  in  appealing  to  so  large  an  audience  so  directly.  There  was, 
to  be  sure,  an  inevitable  reaction  in  the  Romantic  era,  with  the  result  that  The  Creation 
was  virtually  forgotten  in  most  places  for  a  century;  but  that  reaction  and  its  reversal  is 
really  part  of  the  whole  history  of  Haydn's  place  in  our  concert  life. 

Only  one  further  performance  oiThe  Creation  needs  to  be  mentioned  here.  It  was 
memorable  in  quite  a  different  way — as  Haydn's  last  public  appearance.  The  event 
was  planned  as  a  gala  performance  for  the  composer's  seventy-sixth  birthday  (it  actu- 
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ally  took  place  a  few  days  early,  on  March  27,  1808).  Prince  Esterhazy  sent  a  carriage 
to  bring  Haydn  into  the  city.  The  crowd  at  the  grand  Aula,  or  hall,  of  the  University, 
where  the  performance  was  to  take  place,  was  enormous.  The  composer  was  greeted  by 
the  hereditary  nobility — Prince  Lobkowitz,  Princess  Esterhazy,  and  others — and  by 
the  artistic  nobility,  including  the  poet  Heinrich  von  Collin  and  Haydn's  own  wayward 
ex-pupil,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  Seated  in  an  armchair,  he  was  carried  into  the  hall 
amidst  cries  of  "Vivat!"  and  "Long  live  Haydn!"  When  he  felt  a  draft  on  his  legs,  Prin- 
cess Esterhazy  at  once  put  her  shawl  on  him,  an  example  followed  by  other  noble 
ladies.  The  conductor,  Antonio  Salieri,  greeted  Haydn  warmly,  and  the  performance 
began.  Thunderous  applause  broke  out  at  the  words,  "And  there  was  light."  One  re- 
viewer noted  that  Haydn,  "the  tears  streaming  down  his  pallid  cheeks  and  as  if  over- 
come by  the  most  violent  emotions,  raised  his  trembling  arms  to  Heaven,  as  if  in  prayer 
to  the  Father  of  Harmony."  He  had  to  leave  after  the  first  part,  but  had  the  armchair  in 
which  he  was  being  carried  turned  at  the  door  so  that  he  could  say  farewell  to  the  pub- 
lic. "Then,"  said  his  biographer  Giuseppe  Carpani,  who  was  present,  "turning  to  the 
orchestra  with  the  most  intense  expression,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  his  hands  to  heaven, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  blessed  his  children."  It  was  a  deeply  moving  moment; 
though  Haydn  was  to  live  for  just  over  a  year,  this  was  the  last  time  that  he  was  to  ap- 
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B  j      bi  berg, 


A  poem  by  Gabriela  von  Baumberg  dedicated  to  "the 
great  immortal  Haydn"  and  recited  at  the  first  public 
performance  of  "The  Creation' 
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pear  in  public — and  the  audience  recognized  the  fact.  Carpani  asked  the  composer 
how  he  found  his  work  (presumably  referring  to  the  quality  of  the  performance).  Still 
imbued  with  his  characteristic  modesty,  Haydn  smiled  and  replied,  "It's  been  four 
years  since  I  heard  it  last  and  it's  not  bad. " 

The  Creation  is  divided  into  three  parts  rather  than  the  customary  two  (three  was 
typical  of  Handel's  oratorios,  so  this  detail  is  very  likely  another  indication  that  the 
text  had  originally  been  planned  for  him).  The  first  two  parts  deal  with  the  traditional 
"days"  of  creation  from  Genesis,  culminating  in  the  creation  of  Man;  part  III  then  tells 
of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden,  emphasizing  the  nobler  elements  of  humanity,  while 
still  foreshadowing  the  Fall.  This  last  part  was  especially  popular  in  the  18th  century, 
when  the  Enlightenment's  interest  in  Man,  his  works,  and  his  presumed  perfectibility 
was  widespread.  But  in  more  recent  years  it  has  often  been  drastically  cut  or  entirely 
omitted.  Donald  Francis  Tovey  argued  that  The  Creation  should  not  suggest  or  fore- 
shadow any  events  after  the  seventh  day,  on  which  God  rested,  and  that  the  final  sec- 
tion should  therefore  end  with  No.  30,  which  happens  to  be  in  C  major,  thus  providing 
a  satisfying  tonal  close  to  the  C  minor/major  of  the  opening  number.  Haydn's  biog- 
rapher H.C.  Robbins  Landon  notes,  though,  that  Haydn  was  as  much  interested  in  the 
higher  and  lower  elements  of  man  as  Mozart,  and  The  Creation  in  particular  was  a  kind 
of  counterpart  to  Mozart's  most  popular  composition,  The  Magic  Flute,  which  treated 
the  same  issues  in  a  symbolic  and  mythological  framework.  Thus  Haydn's  Adam  and 
Eve  as  children  of  nature  correspond  strikingly  to  Papageno  and  Papagena. 

Haydn  carefully  avoided  composing  a  closed  harmonic  structure  in  The  Creation; 
the  work  as  a  whole  begins  in  C  and  ends  in  B-flat,  this  downward  step  symbolizing 
the  impending  fall  from  grace.  The  oratorio  also  employs  other  elements  of  musical 
symbolism,  from  the  "tone  painting"  of  the  individual  scenes  to  the  choice  of  key  for 
particular  movements.  C  major  is,  of  course,  a  traditional  key  for  pomp  and  power 
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(Haydn  had  composed  several  brilliant  symphonies  in  C  for  imperial  visits  to  Eszter- 
haza);  it  was  also  by  far  the  most  common  tonality  used  for  contrapuntal  Mass  settings — 
that  is,  it  was  the  key  most  fit  to  glorify  God.  It  is  no  surprise,  then,  to  find  that  key 
employed  at  the  most  fitting  moments  of  the  score:  the  creation  of  light,  Gabriel's  hymn 
of  praise  for  the  second  day  (No.  4),  the  most  famous  of  all  the  choral  numbers,  "The 
heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God"  (No.  13),  and  the  elaborate  duet  with  chorus  in 
which  Adam  and  Eve  fulfill  their  duty  in  giving  praise  to  their  creator  (No.  30).  The 
"stormy"  key  of  D  minor  appears  in  the  beginning  of  the  aria  depicting  the  creation  of 
the  seas  and  the  lifting  up  of  hills  and  rocks  (No.  6).  And  D  major,  traditionally  a  "bril- 
liant" key  owing  to  the  use  of  the  particularly  sonorous  trumpets  pitched  in  that  key, 
serves  its  traditional  use  for  praise  of  the  third  day  (No.  10),  as  well  as  in  the  near- 
miraculous  depiction  of  a  sun-filled  dawn  in  the  accompanied  recitative  of  No.  12  and 
Raphael's  aria  announcing  that  the  only  thing  left  to  be  created  was  Man,  the  one 
creature  that  could  praise  its  creator  (No.  22). 

The  more  traditional  kind  of  musical  symbolism — indeed,  it  goes  back  at  least  to 
the  madrigal  composers  of  the  Renaissance — is  what  is  often  referred  to  as  "word- 
painting,"  or,  to  give  it  an  eighteenth-century  name,  "Thonmalerey"  ("painting  in 
tones").  Attempts  to  depict  musically  such  images  as  crawling  worms,  galloping 
horses,  or  falling  rain  were  derided  by  the  romantics  as  naive,  but  they  had  been  popu- 
lar and  well-established  devices  of  musical  illustration  for  centuries  before  Haydn 
(and  they  are  scarcely  dead  even  today).  Baron  van  Swieten  was  enamored  of  them, 
and  he  created  many  opportunities  for  Haydn  to  display  his  imagination.  The  com- 
poser, for  his  part,  usually  went  along  with  the  game,  arranging  the  "paintings"  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  the  audience  an  opportunity  to  guess  what  he  was  depicting 
before  the  singer  identified  the  image  in  words.  Thus  in  No.  3  the  various  types  of 
weather — winds,  lightning,  thunder,  rain,  hail,  and  snow — become  a  kind  of  cheerful 
guessing  game  as  we  hear  orchestral  depictions  of  them  before  Raphael  announces 
what  they  are,  and  the  same  thing  happens  with  the  large  mammals  in  No.  21,  where 
Haydn  paints  the  roar  of  the  lion  (with  contrabassoon  added  to  the  normal  orchestra), 


Haydn  s  last  public  appearance,  at  a  performance  of  "The  Creation'  in  1808; 
the  composer  is  seated  in  an  armchair  in  the  foreground,  at  the  center. 
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the  tiger,  the  stag,  the  "sprightly  steed,"  the  cattle,  and  the  sheep.  Most  of  these  exam- 
ples are  to  be  found  in  the  descriptive  accompanied  recitatives,  which  are  among  the 
glories  of  The  Creation  (it  is  worth  noting,  perhaps,  how  little  secco  recitative  there  is 
in  this  score  and  with  what  varied  colors  Haydn  handles  the  orchestra  when  he  chooses 
to  accompany  the  recitatives  by  forces  more  elaborate  than  the  simple  continuo  of 
times  past). 

The  most  forward-looking  music  of  the  entire  oratorio  comes  at  the  very  beginning. 
Haydn  himself  was  aware  of  the  brilliance  of  his  solution  to  the  problem  of  depicting 
chaos  while  remaining  within  the  limits  of  art.  His  beginning  carefully  avoids  any 
explicit  indication  of  its  C  minor  tonality  by  avoiding  the  expected  resolutions;  and 
when  he  seems  ready  to  give  a  clear  modulation  to  the  expected  secondary  key  of 
E-flat,  he  slips  at  the  last  moment  down  to  a  surprising  D-flat!  A  breathtaking  upward 
rush  in  the  clarinet  (echoed  later  by  the  flute  just  before  the  recapitulation)  must  have 
been  startling  to  audiences  of  the  day.  And  even  the  recapitulation  avoids  most  of  the 
traditional  devices  for  calling  attention  to  the  musical  shape.  The  prelude  ends  with 
phrases  of  great  longing,  sadness,  and  emptiness.  Raphael  describes  the  beginning  of 
the  world  as  we  know  it,  and  the  chorus  softly  enters  to  describe  the  spirit  of  God  mov- 
ing across  the  waters.  From  the  beginning  of  the  work  to  this  point,  the  strings  have 
been  muted,  suppressing  any  brilliance  of  tone.  But  while  the  chorus  sings  "And  there 
was  .....,"  the  mutes  are  quickly  removed,  so  that  on  the  fortissimo  C  major  chord  of 
the  word  "light"  we  hear  the  full  orchestra  in  all  its  brilliance  for  the  first  time.  Tonal- 
ity, dynamics,  timbre  all  combine  in  this  elemental  touch,  one  of  the  simplest  and  yet 
most  moving  moments  in  music. 

Uriel  sings  of  the  new  brilliance  in  the  universe  in  the  bright  key  of  A  major,  a  con- 
scious foil  to  the  C  minor  darkness  of  the  opening.  The  middle  section  of  the  aria,  with 
its  reference  to  the  "deep  of  abyss,"  returns  to  C  minor,  so  that  the  final  section,  back 
in  A  major  ("A  new-created  world  springs  up  at  God's  command"),  appears  so  much 
the  brighter. 

From  this  masterful  opening  Haydn  moves  from  strength  to  strength,  quoting  the 
Biblical  text  in  secco  recitative  to  summarize  God's  creative  decree  from  day  to  day, 
followed  by  the  reaction  in  the  form  of  an  accompanied  recitative  or  aria  and  the  com- 
munal glorification  of  the  chorus  (again  a  fundamentally  Handelian  plan  not  unlike 
the  layout  of  "scenes"  in  Messiah).  From  day  to  day  Haydn  depicts  the  "wonders  of  his 
work"  in  music  that  continues  to  ring  through  the  firmament  and  still  speaks  to  listen- 
ers of  every  degree  with  the  same  force  that  it  did  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Jens  Peter  Larsen's  excellent  Haydn  article  in  The  New  Grove  (with  work-list  and  bib- 
liography by  Georg  Feder)  has  been  reprinted  separately  (Norton,  available  in  paper- 
back). Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paper- 
back) is  a  first-rate  short  introduction.  The  longest  study  (hardly  an  introduction!)  is 
H.C.  Robbins  Landon's  mammoth,  five-volume  Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works  (Indi- 
ana); it  will  be  forever  an  indispensable  reference  work,  though  its  sheer  bulk  and  the 
author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  everything  higgledy-piggledy  make  it  rather 
hard  to  digest.  Volume  IV  contains  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  The  Creation  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  composition  and  performance.  No  consideration  of  Haydn  should 
omit  Charles  Rosen's  brilliant  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  a  Norton  paper- 
back). Nicholas  Temperley  offers  a  thorough  discussion  of  The  Creation  in  a  small 
volume  that  is  part  of  the  new  Cambridge  Music  Handbooks  series,  Haydn:  The  Cre- 
ation (Cambridge  University  Press,  available  in  paperback),  with  discussion  of  the 
background  of  the  oratorio  in  Haydn's  day,  of  religious  thought  as  it  plays  into  the 
work,  the  libretto,  the  compositional  history,  and  the  musical  plan  of  the  piece.  Ex- 
cerpts from  critical  essays  written  between  1802  and  1972  trace  the  changing  fortunes 
of  Haydn's  work  in  our  musical  life,  and  an  appendix  devoted  to  questions  of  perform- 
ance practice  addresses  many  of  the  problems  of  historically  informed  performance. 

The  Creation  has  been  well  recorded,  both  in  German  and  in  English.  For  German 
performances,  Leonard  Bernstein's  reading  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra  and 
Chorus,  with  soloists  Judith  Blegen,  Lucia  Popp,  Thomas  Moser,  Kurt  Ollmann,  and 
Kurt  Moll,  offers  a  joyous  performance  on  a  large  scale,  though  with  somewhat  slower 
tempi  than  most,  as  was  often  characteristic  of  Bernstein's  later  years  (DG).  For  the 
English  text,  which  Haydn  considered  equally  authoritative,  Simon  Rattle,  with  the 
City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  emphasizes  the  color,  the 
charm,  and  the  sheer  fun  in  a  performance  with  modern  instruments  that  has  nonethe- 
less learned  much  from  the  work  of  "historical"  performers;  his  soloists  include  Arleen 
Auger,  Philip  Langridge,  and  David  Thomas  (Angel).  For  a  period  instrument  version, 
the  preferred  reading  is  by  Christopher  Hogwood  with  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music 
— in  a  surprisingly  large  scale  for  a  "period"  performance — with  soloists  Emma 
Kirkby,  Anthony  Rolfe  Johnson,  and  Michael  George  (Oiseau-Lyre). 

— S.L. 
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Haydn 

The  Creation 

Part  One 


The  First  Day 

No.  1 

Introduction  (Representation  of  Chaos) 

Accompanied  Recitative  (Raphael) 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without  form, 
and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep. 

Chorus 

And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light: 
and  there  was  light. 

Accompanied  Recitative  (URIEL) 

And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good:  and 
God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness. 

No.  2 

Air  (Uriel) 

Now  vanish  before  the  holy  beams 
The  gloomy  dismal  shades  of  dark: 
The  first  of  days  appears. 
Disorder  yields  to  order  fair  the  place; 
Affrighted  flee  hell's  spirits  black  in  throngs; 
Down  they  sink  in  the  deep  of  abyss 
To  endless  night. 

Chorus 

Despairing  cursing  rage 
Attends  their  rapid  fall. 
A  new  created  world 
Springs  up  at  God's  command. 

The  Second  Day 

No.  3 

Recitative  (Raphael) 

And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided 
the  waters  which  were  under  the  firmament 
from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firma- 
ment: and  it  was  so. 

Ac  c  o  mp  anie  d 

Outrageous  storms  now  dreadful  arise; 

As  chaff  by  the  winds  are  impelled  the  clouds. 

By  heaven's  fire  the  sky  is  enflamed, 

And  awful  roll  the  thunders  on  high. 

Now  from  the  floods  in  streams  ascend 

Reviving  showers  of  rain, 

The  dreary,  wasteful  hail, 

The  light  and  flaky  snow. 


No.  4 

Solo  (Gabriel) 

The  marv'lous  work  beholds  amazed 
The  glorious  hierarchy  of  heav'n, 
And  to  th'ethereal  vaults  resounds 

The  praise  of  God, 

And  of  the  second  day. 

Chorus 

And  to  th'ethereal  vaults  resounds 
The  praise  of  God, 
And  of  the  second  day. 

The  Third  Day 

No.  5 

Recitative  (Raphael) 

And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the 
heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place, 
and  let  the  dry  land  appear:  and  it  was  so.  And 
God  called  the  dry  land  Earth;  and  the  gather- 
ing of  waters  called  he  Seas:  and  God  saw  that 
it  was  good. 

No.  6 

Air  (Raphael) 

Rolling  in  foaming  billows 
Uplifted  roars  the  boist'rous  sea. 

Mountains  and  rocks  now  emerge: 
Their  tops  into  the  clouds  ascend. 
Through  open  plains  outstretching  wide, 
In  serpent  error  rivers  flow. 
Softly  purling  glideth  on 
Through  silent  vales  the  limpid  brook. 

No.  7 

Recitative  (Gabriel) 

And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree 
yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in 
itself  upon  the  earth:  and  it  was  so. 

No.  8 

Air  (Gabriel) 

With  verdure  clad  the  fields  appear 
Delightful  to  the  ravished  sense; 

By  flowers  sweet  and  gay 
Enhanced  is  the  charming  sight. 
Here  vent  their  fumes  the  fragrant  herbs: 

Here  shoots  the  healing  plant. 
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By  loads  of  fruit  th'  expanded  boughs  are  pressed; 
To  shady  vaults  are  bent  the  tufty  groves; 
The  mountain's  brow  is  crowned  with  closed 
wood. 

No.  9 

Recitative  (Uriel) 

And  the  heavenly  host  proclaimed  the  third 
day,  praising  God  and  saying: 

No.  10 
Chorus 

Awake  the  harp,  the  lyre  awake! 
In  shout  and  joy  your  voices  raise! 
In  triumph  sing  the  mighty  Lord! 
For  he  the  heavens  and  earth  has  clothed 
In  stately  dress. 

The  Fourth  Day 

No.  11 
Recitative  (Uriel) 

And  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
night,  and  to  give  light  upon  the  earth;  and  let 
them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for 
days,  and  for  years.  He  made  the  stars  also. 

No.  12 

Accompanied  Recitative  (URIEL) 

In  splendour  bright  is  rising  now 
The  sun,  and  darts  his  rays; 


An  am'rous,  joyful,  happy  spouse, 
A  giant  proud  and  glad 
To  run  his  measured  course. 
With  softer  beams  and  milder  light  steps  on 
The  silver  moon  through  silent  night. 
The  space  immense  of  th'  azure  sky 
InnumVous  host  of  radiant  orbs  adorns. 
And  the  sons  of  God  announced  the  fourth  day 
In  song  divine,  proclaiming  thus  his  pow'r: 

No.  13 
Chorus 

The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God; 
The  firmament  displays 
The  wonder  of  his  works. 

Trio  (Gabriel,  Uriel,  Raphael) 

To  day  that  is  coming  speaks  it  the  day; 
The  night  that  is  gone,  to  following  night. 

Chorus 

The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God; 
The  firmament  displays 
The  wonder  of  his  works. 

Trio 

In  all  the  land  resounds  the  word, 
Never  unperceived, 
Ever  understood. 

Chorus 

The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God; 
The  firmament  displays 
The  wonder  of  his  works. 


Intermission 


Symphony  Shopping 


The  Symphony  Shop  is  in  the 
Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance 
on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Hours: 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  11-4 
Saturday  12-6;  and  from  one  hour  before 
each  concert  through  intermission. 
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Part  Two 


The  Fifth  Day 

No.  14 

Accompanied  Recitative  (GABRIEL) 

And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life, 
and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the 
open  firmament  of  heaven. 

No.  15 

Air  (Gabriel) 

On  mighty  pens  uplifted  soars 
The  eagle  aloft,  and  cleaves  the  sky 
In  swiftest  flight  to  the  blazing  sun. 
His  welcome  bids  to  morn  the  merry  lark, 
And  cooing  calls  the  tender  dove  his  mate. 
From  ev'ry  bush  and  grove  resound 
The  nightingale's  delightful  notes; 
No  grief  affected  yet  her  breast, 
Nor  to  a  mournful  tale  were  tuned 
Her  soft  enchanting  lays. 

No.  16 

Recitative  (Raphael) 

And  God  created  great  whales,  and  ev'ry 
living  creature  that  moveth.  And  God  blessed 
them,  saying, 

In  tempo 

Be  fruitful  all,  and  multiply! 
Ye  winged  tribes,  be  multiplied, 

And  sing  on  ev'ry  tree! 
Multiply,  ye  finny  tribes, 

And  fill  each  wat'ry  deep! 
Be  fruitful,  grow,  and  multiply, 
And  in  your  God  and  Lord  rejoice. 

No.  17 

Recitative  (Raphael) 

And  the  angels  struck  their  immortal  harps, 
and  the  wonders  of  the  fifth  day  sung. 

No.  18 
Trio 

Gabriel 

Most  beautiful  appear, 
With  verdure  young  adorned, 
The  gently  sloping  hills. 
The  narrow,  sinuous  veins 
Distil  in  crystal  drops 
The  fountain  fresh  and  bright. 

Uriel 

In  lofty  circles  plays 

And  hovers  through  the  sky 

The  cheerful  host  of  birds. 

And  in  the  flying  whirl 

The  glitt'ring  plumes  are  dyed, 

As  rainbows,  by  the  sun. 


Raphael 

See  flashing  through  the  wet 
In  thronged  swarms  the  fry 
On  thousand  ways  around. 
Upheaved  from  the  deep 
The  immense  leviathan 
Sports  on  the  foaming  wave. 

Gabriel,  Uriel,  Raphael 

How  many  are  thy  works,  O  God! 
Who  may  their  numbers  tell? 

Who,  O  God? 
Who  may  their  numbers  tell? 

No.  19 

Trio  and  Chorus 

The  Lord  is  great,  and  great  his  might. 

His  glory  lasts 
For  ever  and  for  evermore. 

The  Sixth  Day 

No.  20 

Recitative  (Raphael) 

And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the 
living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and  creep- 
ing thing,  and  beasts  of  the  earth  after  their 
kind. 

No.  21 

Accompanied  Recitative  (RAPHAEL) 

Straight  opening  her  fertile  womb 
The  earth  obeys  the  word,  and  teem 

Creatures  numberless. 
In  perfect  forms  and  fully  grown. 
Cheerful,  roaring,  stands  the  tawny  lion; 
In  sudden  leaps  the  flexible  tiger  appears; 
The  nimble  stag  bears  up  his  branching  head. 
With  flying  mane  and  fiery  look 
Impatient  neighs  the  sprightly  steed; 
The  cattle  in  herds  already  seek 
Their  food  on  fields  and  meadows  green. 
And  o'er  the  ground,  as  plants,  are  spread 
The  fleecy,  meek  and  bleating  flocks. 

Unnumbered  as  the  sands, 
In  whirls  arise  the  host  of  insects. 
In  long  dimensions  creeps 
With  sinuous  trace  the  worm. 

No.  22 

Air  (Raphael) 

Now  heav'n  in  all  her  glory  shines; 
Earth  smiles  in  all  her  rich  attire. 
The  room  of  air  with  fowl  is  filled, 
The  water  swelled  by  shoals  offish; 
By  heavy  beasts  the  ground  is  trod. 
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But  all  the  work  was  not  complete; 
There  wanted  yet  that  wondrous  being 
That  grateful  should  God's  pow'r  admire, 
With  heart  and  voice  his  goodness  praise. 

No.  23 
Recitative  (URIEL) 

So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him;  male  and  female 
created  he  them.  He  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living 
soul. 

No.  24 

Air  (Uriel) 

In  native  worth  and  honour  clad, 

With  beauty,  courage,  strength  adorned, 

To  heav'n  erect  and  tall  he  stands 

A  man, 
The  lord  and  king  of  nature  all. 

The  large  and  arched  brow  sublime 
Of  wisdom  deep  declares  the  seat, 
And  in  his  eyes  with  brightness  shines 

The  soul, 
The  breath  and  image  of  his  God. 

With  fondness  leans  upon  his  breast 

The  partner  for  him  formed, 
A  woman,  fair  and  graceful  spouse. 

Her  softly  smiling  virgin  looks, 
Of  flow'ry  spring  the  mirror, 
Bespeak  him  love,  and  joy,  and  bliss. 

No.  25 

Recitative  (Raphael) 

And  God  saw  ev'ry  thing  that  he  had  made, 


and,  behold,  it  was  very  good.  And  the 
heavenly  choir  in  song  divine  thus  closed 
the  sixth  day: 

No.  26 
Chorus 

Achieved  is  the  glorious  work: 

The  Lord  beholds  it,  and  is  pleased. 

In  lofty  strains  let  us  rejoice; 

Our  song  must  be  the  praise  of  God! 

No.  27 
Trio 
Gabriel,  Uriel 

On  thee  each  living  soul  awaits; 

From  thee,  0  Lord,  they  beg  their  meat. 

Thou  openest  thy  hand, 

And  sated  all  they  are. 

Raphael 

But  when  from  them  thy  face  is  hid, 
With  sudden  terror  they  are  struck. 

Thou  tak'st  their  breath  away; 

They  vanish  into  dust. 

Gabriel,  Uriel,  Raphael 

Thou  lett'st  thy  breath  go  forth  again, 
And  life  with  vigour  fresh  returns. 
Revived  earth  unfolds 
New  force  and  new  delights. 

No.  28 
Chorus 

Achieved  is  the  glorious  work, 
Our  song  must  be  the  praise  of  God! 
Glory  to  his  name  for  ever! 
He  sole  on  high  exalted  reigns. 
Alleluia. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 


Performing  to  the  Highest  Standards. 

For  over  30  years,  the  Solomont  family  has  provided  the  finest 

care  and  service  to  its  nursing  home  residents.  Few  others 
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Coolidge  House  Nursing  Home,  Brookline  •  Palm  Manor  Nursing  Home, 

Chelmsford  •  Heritage  Nursing  Care  Center,  Lowell  •  Willow  Manor 

Retirement  and  Nursing  Home,  Lowell  •  Prescott  House  Nursing  Home, 

North  Andover  •  Sutton  Hill  Nursing  and  Retirement  Center,  North  Andover 

•  Reservoir  Nursing  Home,  Waltham. 

Managed  by  A I D I S  Management,  Inc.  -  508-689-3422 
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Part  Three 


No.  29 

Accompanied  Recitative  (URIEL) 

In  rosy  mantle  appears 
By  tunes  sweet  awaked 
The  morning  young  and  fair. 

From  the  celestial  vaults 

Pure  harmony  descends 

On  ravished  earth. 

Behold  the  blissful  pair 
Where  hand  in  hand  they  go! 
Their  flaming  looks  express 
What  feels  the  grateful  heart. 

A  louder  praise  of  God 
Their  lips  shall  utter  soon. 
Then  let  our  voices  ring, 
United  with  their  song! 

No.  30 

Hymn 

Eve,  Adam 

By  thee  with  bliss,  O  bounteous  Lord, 

The  heav'n  and  earth  are  filled. 
This  world,  so  great,  so  wonderful, 

Thy  mighty  hand  has  framed. 


Chorus 

For  ever  blessed  be  his  pow'r! 
His  name  be  ever  magnified! 

Adam 

Of  stars  the  fairest,  0  how  sweet 
They  smile  at  dawning  morn! 

How  bright'nest  thou,  O  sun,  the  day, 
Thou  eye  and  soul  of  all! 

Chorus 

Proclaim  in  your  extended  course 
The  glorious  pow'r  and  might  of  God. 

Eve 

And  thou  that  rul'st  the  silent  night, 

And  all  ye  starry  host, 
Spread  wide  and  ev'ry  where  his  praise 

In  choral  songs  about. 

Adam 

Ye  strong  and  cumbrous  elements, 
Who  ceaseless  changes  make, 

Ye  dusky  mists,  and  dewy  steams, 
Who  rise  and  fall  through  the  air: 

EVE,  Adam  and  Chorus 

Resound  the  praise  of  God  our  Lord! 
Great  is  his  name,  and  great  his  might. 


David  L.  Babson  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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Eve 

Ye  purling  fountains,  tune  his  praise, 
And  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines! 

Ye  plants  exhale,  ye  flowers  breathe 
At  him  your  balmy  scent! 

Adam 

Ye  that  on  mountains  stately  tread, 

And  ye  that  lowly  creep, 
Ye  birds  that  sing  at  heaven's  gate, 

Ye  that  through  waters  glide, 

Eve,  Adam  and  Chorus 

Ye  living  souls,  extol  the  Lord! 
Him  celebrate,  him  magnify! 

Eve,  Adam 

Ye  valleys,  hills,  and  shady  woods, 

Our  raptured  notes  ye  heard; 
From  morn  to  ev'n  you  shall  repeat 

Our  grateful  hymns  of  praise. 

Chorus 

Hail,  bounteous  Lord!  Almighty,  hail! 
Thy  word  called  forth  this  wondrous  frame. 
Thy  pow'r  adore  the  heav'n  and  earth. 
We  praise  thee  now  and  evermore. 

No.  31 

Recitative 

Adam 

Our  duty  we  have  now  performed 
In  off'ring  up  to  God  our  thanks. 
Now  follow  me,  dear  partner  of  my  life! 
Thy  guide  I'll  be,  and  ev'ry  step 
Pours  new  delights  into  our  breast, 

Shows  wonders  ev'ry  where. 

Then  mayst  thou  feel  and  know 

The  high  degree  of  bliss 

The  Lord  allotted  us, 

And  with  devoted  heart 

His  bounty  celebrate. 
Come,  follow  me!  Thy  guide  I'll  be. 

Eve 

O  thou,  for  whom  I  am! 
My  help,  my  shield,  my  all! 
Thy  will  is  law  to  me. 
So  God,  our  Lord,  ordains, 
And  from  obedience  grows 
My  pride  and  happiness. 

No.  32 

Duet 

Adam 

Graceful  consort!  At  thy  side 
Softly  fly  the  golden  hours. 


Ev'ry  moment  brings  new  rapture, 
Ev'ry  care  is  put  to  rest. 

Eve 

Spouse  adored!  At  thy  side 
Purest  joys  o'erflow  the  heart. 
Life  and  all  I  am  is  thine; 
My  reward  thy  love  shall  be. 

Adam 

The  dew-dropping  morn, 
O  how  she  quickens  all! 

Eve 

The  coolness  of  ev'n, 
0  how  she  all  restores! 

Adam 

How  grateful  is 
Of  fruits  the  savour  sweet! 

Eve 

How  pleasing  is 
Of  fragrant  bloom  the  smell! 

Eve,  Adam 

But  without  thee,  what  is  to  me 


Adam 


The  morning  dew, 


Eve 


The  breath  of  ev'n, 


Adam 


The  sav'ry  fruit? 


Eve 

The  fragrant  bloom? 

Eve,  Adam 

With  thee  is  ev'ry  joy  enhanced; 
With  thee  delight  is  ever  new. 
With  thee  is  life  incessant  bliss. 
Thine  it  whole  shall  be. 

No.  33 
Recitative  (Uriel) 

O  happy  pair,  and  ever  happy  still, 

Unless,  by  false  conceit  misled, 

Yet  strive  at  more  than  granted  is, 

And  more  would  know  than  know  you  should! 

No.  34 
Chorus 

Sing  the  Lord,  ye  voices  all! 
Utter  thanks,  all  ye  his  works! 
Celebrate  his  pow'r  and  glory! 
Let  his  name  resound  on  high! 
The  Lord  is  great;  his  praise  shall  never  end. 

Amen. 
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Simon  Rattle 

Since  winning  the  John  Player's  International  Conductor's  Competition 
in  1974  at  nineteen,  Simon  Rattle  has  achieved  rapid  and  extraordinary 
acclaim,  even  while  pursuing  unusual  and  challenging  twentieth-century 
repertory.  Born  in  Liverpool  in  1955,  he  made  his  first  professional 
appearance  at  eleven,  as  percussionist  with  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philhar- 
monic and  the  National  Youth  Orchestra  with  Pierre  Boulez.  Five  years 
later  he  switched  to  conducting.  As  winner  of  the  John  Player  Competi- 
tion he  became  assistant  conductor  of  the  Bournemouth  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Bournemouth  Sinfonietta.  He  made  his  Glynde- 
bourne  debut  at  twenty  and  appeared  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
two  years  later.  In  1978  he  was  appointed  associate  conductor  of  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philhar- 
monic and  the  BBC  Scottish  Orchestra,  positions  he  held  until  his  appointment  in  1980  as 
principal  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  his 
current  position.  Mr.  Rattle  made  his  North  American  debut  at  twenty-four  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  soon  becoming  its  principal  guest  conductor.  He  has  appeared  with  the  orches- 
tras of  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Montreal,  San  Francisco,  and  Toronto  and  since  1987  has 
appeared  regularly  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  He  has  also  been  artistic  director  of  the 
London  Choral  Society,  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  and  artistic 
director  of  London's  South  Bank  Festival.  As  an  opera  conductor,  he  has  led  acclaimed  produc- 
tions at  Glyndebourne  (including  the  first  British  production  oiPorgy  and  Bess,  which  he  sub- 
sequently recorded),  Scottish  Opera,  English  National  Opera,  Los  Angeles  Opera,  and  Covent 
Garden.  Mr.  Rattle's  discography  numbers  some  thirty  releases,  on  EMI/Angel.  His  recording 
with  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  film  score  of  Kenneth  Branagh's  Henry 
Vwas  number  one  on  the  Billboard  charts  in  the  spring  of  1990.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  1987 
New  Year's  Honors  he  was  made  a  CBE  for  his  services  to  music;  that  same  year  marked  the 
publication  of  Nicholas  Kenyon's  "Simon  Rattle:  The  Making  of  a  Conductor."  Mr.  Rattle's  most 
recent  Boston  appearances  included  three  Symphony  Hall  concerts  with  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham Symphony  Orchestra  as  part  of  "The  Revolution  of  Expression:  1911-1912-1913"  in  April 
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1992.  He  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  November  1983  and  appeared  with  the  BSO 
most  recently  atTanglewood  in  1991.  Future  engagements  include  his  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
debut  next  season  with  Mahler's  Ninth  Symphony,  and  Debussy's  Pelleas  et  Melisande  in  1995- 
96  with  Los  Angeles  Opera. 


Barbara  Bonney 

Making  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  with  these  performances,  the 
American  lyric  soprano  Barbara  Bonney  is  acclaimed  for  her  appear- 
ances in  roles  of  Mozart  and  Strauss  and  is  increasingly  recognized  for 
her  abilities  as  a  Lieder  and  concert  performer.  Ms.  Bonney  has  sung 
with  the  world's  leading  opera  companies,  notably  as  Sophie  in  Der 
Rosenkavalier  under  Sir  Georg  Solti  and  Carlos  Kleiber  and  as  Pamina 
in  Mozart's  Die  Zauberflote  at  La  Scala.  Her  interpretation  of  Sophie 
has  been  released  on  video  in  an  acclaimed  production  by  the  Royal 
Opera,  Covent  Garden.  She  is  also  a  regular  guest  with  the  Vienna 
State  Opera,  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  in  Munich,  Hamburg,  and 
Geneva,  and  at  the  Salzburg  Easter  and  summer  festivals.  Ms.  Bonney  was  heard  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  earlier  this  season  as  Nannetta  in  Falstaff.  The  coming  months  bring  perform- 
ances of  Schumann's  cantata  Das  Paradies  und  die  Peri  with  Giuseppe  Sinopoli  in  Munich  and 
with  John  Eliot  Gardiner  in  Hamburg,  Mozart  arias  in  Japan  with  Trevor  Pinnock  and  the  En- 
glish Concert,  and  the  role  of  Marzelline  in  concert  performances  of  Fidelio  in  London  and 
Birmingham.  Ms.  Bonney 's  recordings  include  numerous  releases  with  John  Eliot  Gardiner 
and  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt,  Mozart's  version  of  Handel's  Acis  and  Galatea  with  Trevor  Pinnock 
(which  was  performed  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  and  in  London  in  1991),  and  a  recital  of  Strauss 
and  Wolf  Lieder  with  pianist  Geoffrey  Parsons  on  Deutsche  Grammophon.  She  has  also  partici- 
pated in  recordings  of  Mozart's  he  nozze  di  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  and  Die  Zauberflote  and 
Humperdinck's  Hansel  und  Gretel  under  Jeffrey  Tate  for  EMI.  Future  releases  include  Mozart's 
La  clemenza  di  Tito  for  Decca  and  a  recital  disc  with  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt  forTeldec. 


Anthony  Rolfe  Johnson 

One  of  England's  most  distinguished  singers,  tenor  Anthony  Rolfe 
Johnson  appears  with  the  major  orchestras  and  festivals  in  the  leading 
European  capitals.  In  America  he  has  sung  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
under  Solti,  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Ozawa,  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic under  Rostropovich,  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Rattle. 
Conductors  with  whom  he  has  worked  also  include  Giulini,  Harnon- 
court, Gardiner,  Tennstedt,  Boulez,  Masur,  Haitink,  and  Abbado.  Mr. 
Rolfe  Johnson's  wide  range  of  recordings  reflects  his  worldwide  reputa- 
tion as  an  interpreter  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Britten. 
He  has  been  acclaimed  for  his  recordings  of  the  great  Handel  oratorios 
and  of  the  Evangelist  in  Bach's  St.  John  and  St.  Matthew  Passions.  Recent  award-winning 
recordings  include  Haydn's  Seasons  and  Creation  and  Mozart's  Die  Zauberflote,  Idomeneo,  and 
La  clemenza  di  Tito.  In  1992  he  recorded  the  title  roles  in  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex,  Handel's 
Samson,  and  Britten's  Peter  Grimes.  Mr.  Rolfe  Johnson  has  appeared  with  all  of  Great  Britain's 
major  opera  companies  since  his  debut  at  the  Glyndebourne  Festival  as  Fenton  in  Falstaff.  He 
has  sung  Albert  Herring  for  the  English  Opera  Group  and  Jupiter  (in  Semele)  for  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden.  His  roles  with  English  National  Opera  have  included  Don  Ottavio, 
Tamino,  Ferrando,  Belmonte,  Essex  (in  Britten's  The  Rape  ofLucretia),  and  Monteverdi's  Ulysses 
and  Orfeo.  Mr.  Rolfe  Johnson  sang  his  first  Aschenbach  in  Britten's  Death  in  Venice  in  1983,  in 
a  joint  production  mounted  by  the  Geneva  Opera  and  Scottish  Opera.  In  1991  he  sang  the  title 
role  in  Idomeneo  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  and  atTanglewood  under  Ozawa,  at  the  Vienna  State 
Opera  under  Harnoncourt,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  under  Levine.  He  sang  his  first 
Pelleas  at  the  Monnaie  in  Brussels  and  the  title  role  in  Mozart's  Lucio  Silla  at  La  Scala.  He  is  a 
regular  guest  with  the  Netherlands  Opera,  with  which  he  travels  to  New  York  in  the  summer  of 
1993  to  sing  the  title  role  in  Monteverdi's  //  ritorno  d'Ulisse  inpatria.  In  1994  he  will  sing  the 
role  of  Peter  Grimes  on  stage  for  the  first  time,  with  Scottish  Opera,  at  the  Glyndebourne  Festival, 
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and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Mr.  Rolfe  Johnson  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  as  the 
Evangelist  in  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  in  1985  at  Tanglewood;  he  returned  to  Tanglewood  in 
July  1991,  singing  the  title  role  in  Mozart's  Idomeneo. 


David  Thomas 

Bass  David  Thomas  began  singing  as  a  boy  chorister  in  the  choir  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  London  and  as  a  teenager  won  a  choral  scholarship 
to  King's  College,  Cambridge.  His  career  has  taken  him  all  over  the 
world  performing  with  major  orchestras  and  conductors.  Mr.  Thomas 
has  appeared  frequently  throughout  the  United  States,  with  many  of 
America's  most  distinguished  orchestras.  His  oratorio  repertoire  ex- 
tends from  the  Baroque  and  classical,  in  which  he  has  largely 
specialized,  to  Walton,  Tippett,  Britten,  Stravinsky,  and  Schoenberg. 
He  makes  recital  tours  of  the  United  States  regularly  with  soprano 
Emma  Kirkby  and  lutenist  Anthony  Rooley.  Recent  engagements  have 
included  a  tour  of  Switzerland  with  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  a  trip  to  Japan  for  Handel's 
Messiah,  Schubert's  Winterreise,  and  lectures  at  Tokyo  University,  a  recording  of  Bach  cantatas 
with  Gustav  Leonhardt,  concerts  and  a  recording  of  Handel's  Theodora  in  San  Francisco,  a 
television  recording  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Roger  Norrington,  Handel's  Orlando 
at  the  Proms  conducted  by  Christopher  Hogwood,  and  Haydn's  Creation  at  the  Barbican  with 
Simon  Rattle.  Past  engagements  have  also  included  Handel's  Messiah  at  Lincoln  Center  with 
the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  and  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
Schubert's  Winterreise  at  Duke  University,  Haydn's  Creation  at  Symphony  Hall  with  Christopher 
Hogwood,  Handel's  Susanna  with  Nicholas  McGegan  in  San  Francisco,  and  Bach's  Passions 
and  B  minor  Mass  at  the  International  Bach  Festival  in  Japan  with  Helmuth  Rilling.  Other 
festival  appearances  have  included  Tanglewood,  Edinburgh,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and  London's 
Promenade  Concerts.  Mr.  Thomas's  recordings  include  Handel's  Messiah,  Semele,  and  Athalia 
(the  latter  with  Joan  Sutherland),  Bach's  B  minor  Mass,  Coffee  Cantata,  and  solo  cantata  Ich 
habe  genug,  and  Mozart's  Requiem  and  C  minor  Mass  with  Christopher  Hogwood.  Recent  re- 
leases include  Haydn's  Creation  with  Simon  Rattle  and  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mozart's  Requiem  with  Roy  Goodman  and  the  Hanover  Band,  Stravinsky's  Pulcinella 
with  Richard  Hickox,  Handel's  Israel  in  Egypt  and  Bach's  St.  John  Passion  with  Andrew  Parrott 
and  the  Taverner  Players,  Handel's  Orlando  with  Christopher  Hogwood  and  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music,  and  a  solo  disc  of  Handel's  "Arias  for  Montagnana"  with  Nicholas  McGegan 
and  the  Philharmonia  Baroque  Orchestra.  Mr.  Thomas's  only  previous  Boston  Symphony  ap- 
pearances took  place  in  July  1985  at  Tanglewood,  when  he  was  a  soloist  in  Handel's  Messiah 
under  the  direction  of  Christopher  Hogwood. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the  chorus  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed  for 
performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood, 
working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  promi- 
nent guest  conductors  as  Bernard  Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The  chorus 
has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  record- 
ings, beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a  1975 
Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century 
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American  music  recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy 
nominee.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available 
on  compact  disc  include  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame,  on  RCA  Red  Seal;  Strauss's  Elektra, 
Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc;  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen 
Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade, 
on  CBS  Masterworks.  Also  for  Philips,  the  chorus  has  recorded  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on 
two  Christmas  albums  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra:  "Joy  to  the  World," 
on  Sony  Classical,  and  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas,"  on  Philips. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of  the 
MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor 
of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Symphony 
conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Ingrid  Bartinique 
Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Mary  Chin 
Jane  Circle 
Sara  Dorfman 
Ann  M.  Dwelley 
Carol  S.  Furneaux 
Lillian  M.  Grayton 
Cheri  Hancock 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Kristin  Hughes 
Anne  Keaney 
Fumiko  Ohara 
Livia  Racz 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Genevieve  Schmidt 
Pamela  Schweppe 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Patricia  Stewart 
Jennifer  Wehr 

Mezzo-sopranos 

DebraA.  Basile 
Maisy  Bennett 
Stephanie  Cabell 
Paula  Folkman 
DorrieA.  Freedman 


Deborah  Gruber 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Donna  Kim 
Deborah  Kreuze 
Gale  Livingston 
Judith  Lyon-Mitchell 
Roslyn  Pedlar 
Susan  Quinn  Pierce 
Julia  Ravinsky 
Margaret  Salinger 
Avis  See-Tho 
Christina  Wallace 

Tenors 

Brad  W.  Amidon 
John  C.  Barr 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Kenneth  Burger 
Keith  Daniel 
Richard  A.  Demme 
Jonathan  Edwards 
J.  Todd  Fernandez 
Michael  Gallagher 
David  M.  Halloran 
Fred  Haubensak 
Stanley  Hudson 
Warren  Hutchison 


Henry  Lussier 
Sean  Mooney 
Larry  Mynatt 
Michael  K.  Patrick 
David  Raish 
Matthew  Ringel 
Carl  Zahn 

Basses 

Peter  T.  Anderson 

John  Cavallaro 

Edward  E.  Dahl 

Robert  Engel 

Jay  Gregory 

Mark  L.  Haberman 

John  Knowles 

Lee  Leach 

Gregory  Mancusi-Ungaro 

John  W  Norton 

Donald  R.  Peck 

Frank  Sherman 

Robert  Simcoe 

Peter  S.  Strickland 

David  Travis 

Brad  Turner 

Terry  Ward 

Peter  Wender 


Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 
Frank  Corliss,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA      A 

Mustc  Director    iT    .  \f 

The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  E  Meagher 

AT&T 

Neil  Curran 

John  E  McKinnon 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Pure  ell 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  E  Connell 

Coopers  &  Ly brand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.  P.  Barger 


Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services,  Inc./ 
Creative  Gourmet 
Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  E  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Michael  E.  Daniels 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
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1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

McKinsey  &  Company 
David  G.  Fabini 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 

WCRB-102.5FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 


Before  the  Show, 

after  the  Symphony  or     G  0  E  M  0  N 

in  between  the  Pops. 


GreatTempura,  Yakitori  and  Japanese  Noodles. 
267  Huntington  Avenue,  Telephone:  859-8669 


APANESE  NOODLE  RESTAURANT 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  business  leaders 
for  their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  1992  fiscal  year.  Business 
Honor  Roll  donors  are  recognized  for  their  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more  in  bold 
capital  letters.  Companies  listed  in  capital  letters  indicate  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An 
asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  F.  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYRRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising /Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CAROT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W  Smith 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

*Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

Automotive 

LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

RANK  OF  ROSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*  Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
Richard  F.  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building  /Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*  Walsh  Brothers 

James  H.  Walsh  III 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 

William  D.  Green 


ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 

Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 

Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

*Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 
Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

RARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T  L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co. ,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
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*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical  /Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
JoanT  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 

LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 


Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  F.  O'Brien 

*Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 


*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 

Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  E  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

Wlliam  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
Wdliam  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 

Stephen  R.  Levy 
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*Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 
Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Michael  E.  Daniels 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 


SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 
William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

TakashiTsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
William  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Shea 

*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
William  J.  Tvenstrup 


*Hanover  New  England 
J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  F.  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Eraser 

HALE  &  DORR 

Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

*McDermott,  Will  &  Emery 
Harvey  W  Freishtat 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  PC. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 
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Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  E  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 


Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 

Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*  Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W  Tiberio 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  E  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W  Coz 

*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 


GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 

Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 
Steven  Karol 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  E  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*  Orion  Research,  Inc. 

Chane  Graziano  III 

*  Parks  Corporation 

Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.E  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
E  Wade  Greer 

Printing/Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. , 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

William  O.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 


*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  E  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*Lehigh  Press  Company 
John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
Claude  Monette 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 

Joseph  W  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 
Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  E  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 

*Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  E  Freedman 

Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 
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COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 

Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 


BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD 

John  Larkin  Thompson 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Cambridge  Reports  /Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  At  wood  Ives 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 


Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 

*  Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel/Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  F.  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 

Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 

Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 
Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Arthur  Phipps 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  January  14,  at  8 
Friday,  January  15,  at  2 
Saturday,  January  16,  at  8 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 


JANACEK 
SIBELIUS 


Overture  to  From  the  House  of  the  Dead 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor,  Opus  47 

Allegro  moderato 
Adagio  di  molto 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

IDA  HAENDEL 


INTERMISSION 


NIELSEN 


Symphony  No.  5,  Opus  50 

Tempo  giusto  —  Adagio  non  troppo 
Allegro  —  Presto  —  Andante  un  poco 
tranquillo  —  Allegro 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m., 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 


Enjoy  the  finest 
coffees  and  desserts 


<$^J3udap*uh> 


after  the  BSO  concert 

90  Exeter  Street,  Boston 

in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 

266-1979 


I'm  the  Leader 
of  the  Band. 

I  lead  more  than  350  travel  professionals 

in  a  veritable  Symphony 

of  Travel  arrangements  . . 

at  no  extra  charge  to  you. 

Travel  is  our  forte. 

Give  us  a  call  - 

734-2100 

and  we'll  get  in  tune 

with  your  travel  needs. 

Main  Office: 

1406  Beacon  Street 
Brookline 
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COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Thursday  'A' — January  14,  8-9:55 
Friday  'A' — January  15,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B' — January  16,  8-9:55 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 
IDA  HAENDEL,  violin 
JANACEK  Overture  to  From  the 

House  of  the  Dead 
SIBELIUS  Violin  Concerto 

NIELSEN  Symphony  No.  5 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


# 


C? 


tf 


Bonnie  Rapier  Robinson  (617)  585-5236 


Wednesday,  January  20,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C — January  21,  8-9:50 
Friday  'B' — January  22,  2-3:50 
Saturday  A' — January  23,  8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
EVGENY  KISSIN,  piano 

BARTOK  Music  for  Strings, 

Percussion,  and  Celesta 
RACHMANINOFF     Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

Friday  Evening — January  29,  8-9:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

BARTOK  Music  for  Strings, 

Percussion,  and  Celesta 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  7 

Thursday  A' — February  4,  8-9:50 
Saturday  'B' — February  6,  8-9:50 
Friday  'A' — February  12,  2-3:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
MARIA  TIPO,  piano 

ALL-BEETHOVEN    Piano  Concerto  No.  4 
PROGRAM  Symphony  No.  6,  Pastoral 

Tuesday,  February  2,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal  (Non-subscription) 

Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Friday  'A' — February  5,  2-4:50 

Tuesday  'B' — February  9,  8-10:50 

Thursday  'B  —  February  11,  8-10:50 

Saturday  'B' — February  13,  8-10:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone  (Falstaff) 
DANIELA  DESSI,  soprano  (Alice  Ford) 
DAWN  UPSHAW,  soprano  (Nannetta) 
DANNA  FORTUNATO,  mezzo-soprano 

(Meg  Page) 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 

(Mistress  Quickly) 
FRANK  LOPARDO,  tenor  (Fenton) 
PAOLO  CONI,  baritone  (Ford) 
MICHEL  SENECHAL,  tenor  (Dr.  Caius) 
DAVID  GORDON,  tenor  (Bardolfo) 
JAMES  COURTNEY,  bass  (Pistol) 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

VERDI  Falstaff 

Concert  staging  by  David  Kneuss 
Designed  by  John  Michael  Deegan 
and  Sarah  G.  Conly 
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We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  112th  season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 


JOHN  K.  SPRING 
KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 
JOHN  LOWELL 
THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 
V.  WILUAM  EFTHIM 
GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 


RICHARD  OLNEY  III 
ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 
M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 
JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 
CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 
OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 


Creative  investment  management 
and  fiduciary  services  since  1838 

45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 


Tower  Records  has  the 

largest  selection  of 

Classical,  Opera  and 

Chamber  Music. 


(Located  three  blocks  from  Symphony  Hall) 

AH  RECORDS 

TOP  100  ALWAYS  ON  SALE!  •  OPEN  TIL  MIDNIGHT  EVERYDAYI 


CAMBRIDGE     BURLINGTON        BOSTON 

101  Middlesex  Turnpike      Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury 


95  Mt.  Auburn  St. 

Harvard  Square  (617)  876-3377 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.  M.  Bradley  &  Co. ,  Inc. ,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a 
variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company 
Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition 
in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket 
service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Development  Office  at  (617) 
638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m. ,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m. ,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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'Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 

Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nations 
Character." 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


f£> 


An  Equal  Housing  Lender 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 


SUPPER  CONCERT  IV 


Saturday,  January  9,  at  6 
Tuesday,  January  12,  at  6 

JAY  WADENPFUHL  and  JONATHAN  MENKIS,  horns 

SHEILA  FIEKOWSKY  and  VALERIA  VILKER  KUCHMENT,  violins 

RONALD  WILKISON,  viola 

LAWRENCE  WOLFE,  double  bass 


MOZART 


Divertimento  in  D  for  two  horns  and 
strings,  K.334(320c) 

Allegro 

Tema  con  variazioni:  Andante 

Menuetto;  Trio 

Adagio 

Menuetto;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 

Rondo:  Allegro 


Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  10 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 
Divertimento  in  D,  K.334(320c) 


Mozart  wrote  a  large  amount  of  entertainment  music,  works  intended  to  be 
played,  largely  as  background  music,  for  parties  and  social  gatherings.  These  were 
usually  special  events,  like  important  family  celebrations,  which  therefore  justified 
the  expense  of  commissioning  a  brand  new  composition  of  major  proportions. 
Sometimes  we  know  exactly  why  a  given  work  was  composed,  but  this 
divertimento  in  D  is  something  of  a  mystery,  and  we  must  rely  on  guesswork. 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  divertimento  does  not  survive.  Mozart  wrote  a 
march  (K.445[320bJ)  at  the  same  time,  intending  it  to  go  with  the  divertimento  as 
the  traditional  entrance  and  exit  music  of  the  instrumentalists,  and  we  do  have  its 
original  manuscript,  but  Mozart  failed  to  date  it,  so  it  is  not  as  helpful  as  it  might 
be.  So  we  must  proceed  by  inference.  Mozart  never  mentioned  the  work  before 
his  journey  to  Paris  in  1778  or  in  any  of  his  letters  from  the  journey  proper.  Indeed, 
the  surviving  letters  refer  to  it  only  after  July  4, 1781,  when  Mozart  had  moved  to 
Vienna,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  he  and  his  rather  are  discussing  an  old 
piece,  not  a  recent  composition.  Leopold  had  written  to  Wolfgang  to  ask  him  for  a 
copy  of  three  of  his  "cassations"  (another  term  used  for  divertimento).  Wolfgang 
replied  that  he  had  the  works  in  F  and  B-flat,  but  not  the  one  in  D,  and  he  assumed 
that  it  remained  in  Leopold's  possession  in  Salzburg.  From  this  comment,  we  can 
assume  that  Mozart  wrote  the  work  in  Salzburg  during  his  last  two  years  there, 
1779-1780. 

But  Leopold  apparently  insisted  that  he  did  not  have  the  piece  in  question. 
Mozart  replied,  on  May  8, 1782:  "You  wrote  once  that  you  would  like  to  have 
Robinig' s  music;  so  who  has  it? — I  don't  have  it.  I  thought  Eck  had  given  it  back  to 
you."  Eck  was  a  Salzburg  violinist  who  evidently  played  in  the  first  performance 
and  never  returned  the  manuscript  score,  which  has  never  reappeared.  But  the 
reference  to  Robinig  gives  us  a  valuable  clue:  a  certain  Sigmund  Robinig  (1760- 
1809)  was  the  son  of  a  Salzburg  family  friendly  to  the  Mozarts.  This  young  man 
had  completed  his  final  examination  at  the  Faculty  of  Jurisprudence  in  Vienna  in 
July  1780;  the  coincidence  of  name  and  date  suggest  that  Mozart  wrote  his 
divertimento  as  music  for  a  grand  party  to  celebrate  the  young  man's  graduation 
when  he  returned  home  to  Salzburg,  probably  in  that  month. 

Mozart  had  composed  a  number  of  divertimenti  already  for  strings  with  two 
horns.  By  the  time  he  came  to  work  on  this  piece,  he  had  become  fascinated  with 
the  texture  of  the  string  quartet  and  its  possibilities  (largely  owing  to  encounters 
with  the  music  of  Haydn),  so  the  horns  here  play  much  more  of  a  background  role 
than  they  do  in  some  of  the  earlier  divertimenti.  But  the  lower  strings  get  more  to 
do  in  compensation,  and  the  first  violin  part  becomes  quite  virtuosic  at  times. 

The  opening  Allegro  of  the  divertimento  (the  march  discussed  earlier  will  not  be 
played  at  these  performances)  is  a  full-scale  sonata  form  movement  with  some 
melodic  gestures  echoed  from  the  march.  The  theme  with  variations  that  comes 
next  is  a  beautiful  D  minor  movement  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  first  violin 
carries  the  burden  of  decoration,  though  the  fourth  variation  offers  a  splendid 
obbligato  for  the  two  horns.  (Clearly  Mozart  had  fine  horn  players  available,  and 
the  fact  that  he  didn't  do  more  with  them  in  this  piece  suggests  that  he  simply  had 
other  musical  issues  on  his  mind.) 

The  first  Menuetto  has  a  charmingly  graceful  spirit  from  the  special  articulation 
of  the  melody  over  pizzicati.  The  contrasting  Trio  allows  the  first  violin  to 
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dominate  the  ensemble  with  rushing  notes.  Then  comes  the  central  slow 
movement,  Adagio,  which  allows  the  first  violin  to  sing  like  an  operatic  soprano 
against  the  simpler  accompaniment  of  the  lower  strings.  The  second  Menuetto  is 
broader  and  more  symphonically  conceived  than  the  first,  and  boasts  two 
contrasting  Trios,  each  of  which  leads  to  a  return  of  the  Menuetto  proper.  The  final 
Rondo  gives  so  much  prominence  to  the  first  violin  that  it  could  almost  be  the  last 
movement  of  a  violin  concerto,  with  the  orchestral  parts  also  played  by  soloists. 
This  ends  the  whole  divertimento  in  a  wonderfully  playful  mood. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Jay  Wadenpfuhl  has  been  a  professional  horn  player  since  he  was  fifteen.  Born 
and  raised  in  Texas,  Mr.  Wadenpfuhl  studied  piano  with  his  mother,  and  horn  and 
trombone  with  his  father;  his  teachers  also  included  John  Barrows  (in  whose 
memory  he  and  the  NFB  Horn  Quartet  recorded  an  album  including  Mr. 
Wadenpfuhrs  own  composition,  Tectonica,  for  eight  horns  and  percussion)  and 
Philip  Farkas.  Mr.  Wadenpfuhl  earned  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in 
music  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  majoring  in  horn  performance  and 
minoring  in  composition.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1981,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Army  Band  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Florida  Philharmonic,  the 
Fort  Worth  Symphony,  and  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra.  Active  also  as  a 
teacher,  composer,  lyricist,  and  jazz /pop  pianist,  Mr.  Wadenpfuhl  has  toured  Japan 
with  the  Michel  LeGrand  Jazz  Orchestra  and  has  been  associated  with  Chuck 
Mangione  for  many  years. 

Originally  from  West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  Jonathan  Menkis  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  Ithaca  College  in  1981,  then  joined  the  Sacramento 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  its  associate  principal  horn.  He  became  assistant 
principal  horn  with  the  New  Orleans  Philharmonic  the  following  season  and  was 
appointed  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  horn  section  in  1984.  Mr.  Menkis 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Colorado  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  Colorado  Music 
Festival  Orchestra,  and  the  American  Wind  Symphony  Orchestra.  An  occasional 
soloist  in  the  Boston  area  and  a  frequent  performer  of  chamber  music,  he  is  on  the 
faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Boston  Conservatory. 

A  violinist  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1977,  Sheila  Fiekowsky  also 
maintains  an  active  career  as  a  soloist  and  chamber  musician.  Born  in  Detroit,  she 
began  studying  the  violin  at  nine.  At  sixteen  she  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
Detroit  Symphony  and  won  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  Biennial 
Award.  Ms.  Fiekowsky  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  and  holds  a  master's 
degree  in  music  from  Yale  University;  she  studied  violin  with  Emily  Mutter  Austin, 
Ivan  Galamian,  Jaime  Laredo,  and  Joseph  Silverstein.  Her  chamber  music 
experience  includes  performances  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival,  the  Norfolk 
Festival,  and  the  Aspen  Festival.  In  1981,  as  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  Quartet, 
she  was  invited  to  teach  and  perform  at  a  music  festival  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  She 
also  appears  as  a  member  of  the  Copley  String  Trio  with  her  BSO  colleagues  Robert 
Barnes,  viola,  and  Ronald  Feldman,  cello. 

After  graduating  from  the  Tchaikovsky  Conservatory  in  Moscow,  Valeria  Vilker 
Kuchment  became  a  faculty  member  at  the  Tchaikovsky  Conservatory  College. 


She  was  a  prizewinner  in  a  number  of  international  violin  and  chamber  music 
competitions,  including  the  International  Competition  at  Prague,  and  at  Munich, 
where  she  was  awarded  first  prize.  Ms.  Vilker  Kuchment  has  appeared  as 
recitalist,  soloist,  and  in  chamber  music  throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union., 
Poland,  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia.  Since  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1975 
she  has  performed  throughout  the  country.  Ms.  Vilker  Kuchment  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of  the  1986-87  season.  A  faculty 
member  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in 
Cambridge,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood 
Institute,  she  has  recorded  for  Melodiya  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  for  Sine 
Qua  Non  in  the  United  States. 

Ronald  Wilkison  began  violin  lessons  as  a  fourth-grader  in  his  home  town  of 
Sacramento,  California,  under  the  tutelage  of  Jim  Adair.  While  in  his  teens,  he  was 
selected  as  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians  and  attended  the 
Congress  of  Strings  for  further  study.  Largely  self-taught,  Mr.  Wilkison  joined  the 
United  States  Army  at  eighteen,  serving  for  five  years  as  a  member  of  the  Army 
Band's  Strolling  Strings  in  Washington,  where  he  performed  regularly  at  the  White 
House.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  a  violinist  in  1971,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  and  the  Temple  Institute  String  Quartet. 
A  founding  member  (second  violinist)  of  the  Francesco  String  Quartet,  he  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position  in  the  BSO's  viola  section  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1982-83  season. 


Lawrence  Wolfe  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  bass  section  in  1970, 
becoming  the  orchestra's  youngest  member  at  that  time;  he  was  named  assistant 
principal  bass  of  the  BSO  and  principal  bass  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  during 
the  1981-82  season.  A  graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Mr. 
Wolfe  studied  double  bass  with  William  Curtis,  Leslie  Martin,  and  Gary  Karr.  As  a 
Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  he  was  awarded  the  Albert  Spaulding 
Prize  for  the  most  promising  and  outstanding  instrumentalist.  An  active  composer 
and  teacher,  Mr.  Wolfe  is  represented  on  Titanic  Records  by  his  album  "Lawrence 
Wolfe,  Double  Bass."  He  has  also  served  as  a  judge,  performer,  and  lecturer  at 
international  gatherings  devoted  to  the  double  bass.  His  recent  compositions 
include  Prophecy  and  Joy,  to  texts  of  Walt  Whitman,  written  for  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Masterworks  Chorale;  and  Suite  Dreams,  written  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  Youth  Concerts. 
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The  Tanglewood  Music  Center: 
Fulfillment  of  a  Dream 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  was  established  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1940,  fulfilling  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  two  of  the  most  important 
figures  in  the  BSO's  history,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  the  founder,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who 
was  the  orchestra's  music  director  from  1924  to  1949. 

An  exhibit  of  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other  memorabilia  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Music  Center  has  been  installed  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby  by  the  BSO  Archives.  Shown 
here  is  a  photograph  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  (center)  with  two  of  his  conducting  proteges, 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  Eleazer  de  Carvalho,  ca.  1949. 
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Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

at  Jordan  Hall 

Sunday,  January  17,  1993 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish,  continue  their 
1992-93  series  of  three  Sunday-afternoon 
concerts  at  Jordan  Hall  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  on  Sunday,  January  17,  1993, 
at  3  p.m.  The  program  includes  Dvorak's 
Bagatelles  for  two  violins,  cello,  and  har- 
monium, Opus  47,  Goehr's  Lyric  Pieces, 
Opus  36,  and  the  String  Sextet  in  B-flat, 
Opus  18,  of  Brahms.  Single  tickets  are  $17, 
$13,  and  $11,  and  are  available  through 
Symphony-Charge  at  (617)  266-1200,  or  at 
the  Symphony  Hall  box  office.  On  the  day  of 
the  concert,  tickets  are  available  at  the  Jordan 
Hall  box  office. 


The  Walter  Piston  Society 

Named  after  the  great  American  composer, 
the  Walter  Piston  Society  was  founded  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1989.  The 
society  was  formed  to  recognize  and  thank 
BSO  friends  who  let  the  orchestra  know  it  will 
receive  a  gift  through  their  estate  plans:  by 
will,  gift  annuity,  pooled  income  fund  partici- 
pation, charitable  trust,  or  life  insurance 
policy.  Because  they  build  the  BSO's  endow- 
ment, such  gifts  secure  a  legacy  of  beautiful 
music-making  for  the  twenty-first  century. 
The  income  from  these  invested  funds  allows 
the  BSO  to  attract  and  retain  the  highest 
caliber  of  conductors  and  musicians.  Walter 
Piston's  own  gift  by  will  specifically  supports 
the  orchestra's  music  library  and  endows  the 
principal  flute  chair. 

BSO  Trustee  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman,  chair- 
man of  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  asks  that  if 
you  have  included  a  gift  to  the  BSO  in  your 
will,  or  through  your  estate  plan,  please  let 
us  know  by  calling  Megan  Goldman,  Assis- 
tant Director,  Major  Gifts  Program,  at  the 
number  below,  and  you  will  be  included  in 
the  Walter  Piston  Society  membership.  Mem- 
bers receive  invitations  to  special  events  and 
receptions  at  the  BSO,  and,  if  desired,  have 
their  names  acknowledged  in  the  program 
book's  Walter  Piston  Society  listing.  By  Janu- 
ary 1994,  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 


Walter  Piston's  birth,  the  BSO  hopes  to  honor 
a  Walter  Piston  Society  membership  that  has 
grown  to  500  friends.  For  further  information 
about  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  please  call 
Megan  Goldman  at  (617)  638-9257,  or  write 
to  Mrs.  Kalman  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Your  call  or  inquiry  will  be  handled 
confidentially. 

Verdi's  "Falstaff"  in  a 

Special  Dress  Rehearsal 

at  Symphony  Hall, 

Tuesday,  February  2,  at  7:30  p.m. 

A  special  dress  rehearsal  of  Verdi's  last  opera, 
Falstaff,  with  Seiji  Ozawa  leading  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  February  2,  at  7:30  p.m.  (subscrip- 
tion performances  are  scheduled  for  February 
5,  9,  11,  and  13).  Tickets  for  the  dress  rehear- 
sal are  priced  at  $15  and  $10;  unlike  the 
BSO's  regular  Open  Rehearsals,  seating  for 
this  event  will  be  reserved.  Tickets  are  avail- 
ble  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by 
calling  Symphony-Charge  at  (617)  266-1200. 
Benjamin  Luxon  sings  the  title  role,  with 
Daniela  Dessi  as  Alice,  Dawn  Upshaw  as 
Nannetta,  Maureen  Forrester  as  Mistress 
Quickly,  D'Anna  Fortunato  as  Meg  Page, 
Frank  Lopardo  as  Fenton,  and  Paolo  Coni  as 
Ford.  Arrigo  Boito,  who  had  previously  pro- 
vided the  libretto  for  Verdi's  Otello,  based  his 
libretto  for  Falstaff on  Shakespeare's  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  The  BSO's  perform- 
ances mark  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
opera's  premiere,  which  took  place  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1893.  See  page  13  of  this  program 
book  for  a  related  article. 


Seiji  Ozawa  Makes 
Metropolitan  Opera  Debut 

Seiji  Ozawa  added  another  achievement  to  his 
list  of  milestones  when  he  made  his  Metro- 
politan Opera  debut  on  Friday,  December  4, 
leading  a  sold-out  performance  of  Tchai- 
kovsky's Eugene  Onegin.  The  cast  included 
soprano  Mirella  Freni  as  Tatiana,  tenor  Fran- 
cisco Araiza  as  Lensky,  baritone  Dwayne 
Croft  in  the  title  role  (replacing  the  indis- 
posed Thomas  Hampson),  and  bass  Nicolai 
Ghiaurov  as  Prince  Gremin.  "There  was  a 
roar  of  welcome  when  the  Boston  Symphony 


Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today.  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 
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Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 

benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund. 
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Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  BE  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 
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KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 
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Orchestra's  Music  Director  made  his  way  into 
the  Met  pit  for  the  first  time,  and  the  momen- 
tum of  applause  continued  to  grow  right  up 
through  two  solo  curtain  calls  at  the  end," 
wrote  the  Boston  Globe,  noting  also  that  "The 
Met  orchestra  .  .  .  played  marvelously  and 
joined  in  cheering  the  conductor  at  the  end." 
"The  Met's  extraordinary  orchestra  responded 
to  Ozawa  with  gorgeous  playing  and  dramatic 
involvement,"  noted  the  Boston  Herald. 
According  to  the  New  York  Post  Ozawa 
"brought  a  stunning  clarity  and  refinement  to 
the  orchestral  playing";  that  newspaper 
praised  him  also  for  "his  sense  of  pace  and 
sweep."  Newsday  found  Ozawa  "entirely  in 
sympathy  with  the  music,"  concluding:  "it 
was  grand  to  hear  [the  Met]  orchestra  give  its 
all  for  him  .  .  .  and  I'd  welcome  him  back  to 
the  Met  any  day." 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  January 
20,  and  Friday,  January  22,  at  8  p.m.  at 
Faneuil  Hall.  The  program  includes 
Schubert's  Five  German  Dances,  Handel's 
Concerto  Grosso  Opus  6,  No.  10,  Barber's 
Adagio  for  Strings,  the  Suite  No.  1  from 
Purcell's  The  Fairy  Queen,  plus  music  of 
Hoist,  Boccherini,  and  Bolzoni.  Tickets  are 
$27,  $23,  and  $15  ($5  discount  for  students 
and  seniors).  For  more  information,  call  (617) 
426-2387. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  opens  its 


1992-93  season  with  Debussy's  String  Quartet 
in  G  minor  and  Beethoven's  Quartet  No.  14  in 
C-sharp  minor,  Opus  131,  on  Friday,  January 
22,  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Second  Church  in  New- 
ton, 60  Highland  Street,  West  Newton,  and 
on  Sunday,  January  24,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the 
Peabody  Museum  in  Salem.  The  performers 
are  BSO  violinists  Tatiana  Dimitriades  and 
Victor  Romanul,  violist  Christoff  Huebner,  and 
BSO  cellist  Jonathan  Miller,  the  ensemble's 
founder.  Tickets  are  $14  ($12  seniors  and 
students).  For  more  information,  including 
subscription  information,  call  (617)  527-8662. 

The  Richmond  Performance  Series,  Mark 
Ludwig,  artistic  director,  offers  music  for 
clarinet,  strings,  and  piano  on  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 31,  at  3  p.m.  at  Simon's  Rock  of  Bard 
College  in  Great  Barrington.  The  performers 
include  Thomas  Martin,  clarinet,  Sato  Knud- 
sen,  cello,  other  members  of  the  BSO,  and 
pianist  Frank  Corliss.  Admission  is  $10 
($8  students  and  seniors).  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (413)  698-2837  or  (617)  731-0004. 

BSO  members  Laura  Park,  violin,  Edward 
Gazouleas,  viola,  and  John  Stovall,  double 
bass,  are  among  the  performers  in  a  Schubert 
birthday  concert  by  the  Boston  Conservatory 
Chamber  Ensemble  scheduled  for  Sunday, 
January  31,  at  4  p.m.  at  the  First  and  Second 
Church,  66  Marlborough  Street,  Boston.  The 
program  includes  Schubert's  Piano  Trio  No.  2 
in  E-flat,  D.929,  and  the  Trout  Quintet  for 
piano  and  strings,  D.667.  Tickets  are  $10 
general  admission  ($7  students  and  seniors). 
For  more  information,  call  (617)  536-3063. 
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A  seat  in  Symphony  Hall — 


a  gift  for  all  seasons. 


©  JBLimited 

Your  tax-deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and 
name  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits  to 
Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations.  In  October  1992  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to 
South  America,  with  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper, 
and  Covent  Garden,  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992.  In 
addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  Na- 
tional, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings 
appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World, 
Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  andTelarc  labels.  In  September 
1992  Mr.  Ozawa  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Matsumoto,  Japan,  in  memory  of 
his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  cultivation  of  Western  music  and  musical 
technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  the  Toho  Gakuen  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
con,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge 
at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of 
Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, who  appointed  him  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season. 
He  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood, 
and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he 
became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 
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An  Outstanding 

Performance 

Is  Always 

The  Result  Of  A 

Harmonious 

Effort. 


Bay  Bank  applauds  the  continuing  success  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  congratulate  all  the  performers  and  those  behind  the  scenes 

for  working  in  perfect  harmony  to  create  music  loved  around  the  world. 


Ba/Bank 
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Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  perform  Verdi  s  opera  "Falstaff '  on 
February  5,  9,  11,  and  13  (with  a  non-subscription  Open  Rehearsal  on  February  2), 
marking  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  opera's  premiere  on  February  9,  1893. 


Looking  Forward  to  "Falstaff" 

by  Marc  Mandel 

THE  BACKGROUND 

Falstaff  was  Verdi's  last  opera.  It  was  also  his  first  comic  opera  since  Un  giorno  di  regno 
("King  for  a  Day")  of  1840 — though  he  had  long  hoped  to  compose  another — and  his 
third  Shakespeare  opera,  after  Macbeth  (premiered  1847,  revised  for  Paris  1865)  and 
Otello  (premiered  1887,  six  years  before  Falstaff).  Verdi  was  virtually  retired  when  he 
composed  Falstaff,  being  more  concerned  with  farming  and  social  issues  than  with 
writing  more  music.  The  impetus  came  from  librettist,  composer,  poet,  and  critic 
Arrigo  Boito,  who  had  worked  with  Verdi  on  the  1857  revision  of  Simon  Boccanegra 
and  was  the  librettist  also  for  Otello.  Boito  sent  Verdi  his  proposal  for  a  Falstaff  opera 
in  July  1889.  The  libretto  followed  soon  after,  and  Verdi  set  straight  to  work.  Boito — 
who  also  wrote  the  libretto  for  Ponchielli's  La  Gioconda,  and  whose  own  opera 
Mefistofele  has  won  renewed  popularity  in  recent  decades — based  his  text  primarily 
on  characters  and  events  in  Shakespeare's  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  drawing  also  on 
aspects  of  Henry  IV  parts  I  and  II.  Strictly  supervised  by  the  composer,  the  opera  had 
its  premiere  on  February  9,  1893,  at  Italy's  most  prestigious  opera  house,  La  Scala  in 
Milan;  it  was  an  immediate  success.  Not  surprisingly,  Boito's  earlier  words  encourag- 
ing the  composer  to  take  up  the  project  were  borne  out:  "there  is  only  one  way  to  end 
your  career  more  splendidly  than  with  Otello,  and  that  is  to  end  it  with  Falstaff."  At 
the  time  of  the  premiere,  Verdi  was  seventy-nine  years  old. 

THE  PLOT 

Act  I:  Believing  himself  the  object  of  their  desires,  the  pompous,  self-aggrandizing 
Falstaff  plans  to  seduce  Alice  Ford  and  Meg  Page;  his  drinking  buddies,  Bardolph  and 
Pistol,  refuse  to  compromise  their  honor  by  delivering  Falstaff's  solicitous  letters  to  the 
two  women.  Having  received  the  letters — delivered  by  a  page,  and  identical  but  for 
their  recipients'  names — Alice  and  Meg  are  appalled  at  Falstaff's  presumption  and 
plan  to  teach  him  a  lesson.  Meanwhile,  Alice's  husband  Ford,  advised  by  Bardolph 
and  Pistol  of  Falstaff's  intentions,  has  devised  a  plan  of  his  own.  A  sub-plot  concerns 
Alice's  daughter  Anne  (Nannetta),  who  is  in  love  with  Fenton,  though  her  father  wants 
her  to  marry  Dr.  Caius.  Act  II:  Mistress  Quickly  informs  Falstaff  that  Alice  will  await 
him  at  her  home  that  afternoon,  between  two  and  three,  at  which  time  her  husband 
Ford  is  always  out.  Following  Quickly's  departure,  Ford  himself  arrives,  disguised.  He 
pays  Falstaff  to  seduce  Alice,  for  whom  he  professes  his  own  unrequited  love,  suggest- 
ing that  once  she  has  "fallen"  to  Falstaff,  he'll  have  an  easier  time  himself.  But  then, 
himself  ignorant  of  the  ladies'  plan,  he  is  stunned  and  enraged  to  learn  that  Falstaff 
already  has  an  assignation  with  Alice  for  that  very  afternoon.  The  second  scene  of  this 
act  culminates  with  a  brilliant  ensemble  in  which  Alice  and  the  other  women  conceal 
Falstaff  in  a  basket  of  dirty  laundry  to  hide  him  from  Ford  and  the  other  men,  finally 
dumping  him  out  the  window.  Act  III:  Falstaff  is  distraught,  but  still  susceptible.  Now 
Quickly  invites  him  to  meet  Alice  at  midnight,  at  Heme's  Oak  in  Windsor  Park  ("the 
tryst  of  goblins"),  where  Falstaff,  who  is  instructed  to  arrive  disguised  as  "the  Black 
Huntsman,"  will  be  taught  a  lesson  once  and  for  all .  .  . 

THE  MUSIC 

Throughout  his  career  Verdi  turned  the  "standard"  operatic  forms  of  his  predecessors 
to  increasingly  greater  dramatic  purpose.  By  the  time  he  reached  Otello,  the  most 
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tellingly  dramatic  solos  for  Otello  and  Iago  had  become  less  "arias"  than  monologues 
or  soliloquies,  and  fittingly  so,  given  their  Shakespearean  inspiration.  That  opera's 
more  lyric  moments — like  the  love  duet  for  Otello  and  Desdemona  that  closes  act  I,  or 
Desdemona's  Willow  Song  and  Ave  Maria  near  the  end — serve  as  moments  of  repose, 
in  high  contrast  to  the  numbers  that  move  events  along.  In  Falstaff  Verdi  places  an 
even  greater  emphasis  on  monologues,  as  is  clear  from  the  outset:  the  first  such  example 
comes  with  Falstaff's  irritated  scolding  of  Bardolph  and  Pistol  some  five  or  six  minutes 
into  act  I.  That  scene  culminates  with  Falstaff's  so-called  "Honor  Monologue."  Ford's 
great  moment  comes  with  his  "Jealousy  Monologue"  in  the  first  scene  of  act  II,  and 
Falstaff  has  his  turn  again  at  the  very  start  of  act  III,  as  he  bemoans  his  earlier,  uncere- 
monious treatment.  The  most  extended  purely  lyrical  solo  passages  of  this  score  are 
reserved  mainly  for  the  young  lovers,  Nannetta  and  Fenton.  Other  such  moments  are 
relatively  brief.  Falstaff's  tripping  "Quand'  ero  paggio"  in  the  second  scene  of  act  II, 
as  he  tells  Alice  of  his  days  as  a  once-thin  pageboy,  lasts  all  of  thirty  seconds.  Because 
of  its  busy  context,  Alice's  "Gaie  comari  di  Windsor"  ("Merry  wives  of  Windsor"),  as 
she,  Meg,  Quickly,  and  Nannetta  anticipate  Falstaff's  arrival  earlier  in  that  scene,  is 
apt  to  be  overlooked  altogether,  especially  as  it  turns  so  quickly  into  a  quartet.  The 
intricacies  of  the  plot  can  seem  to  move  at  a  whirlwind  pace  as  Verdi  juxtaposes  the 
solo  numbers  with  some  of  the  most  skillful  ensembles  ever  written.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  end  of  act  II,  with  Falstaff  trapped  in  the  laundry  basket,  Alice,  Meg, 
and  Quickly  intent  on  their  own  purpose,  Ford,  Caius,  Pistol,  and  Bardolph  intent  on 
theirs,  and  Nannetta  and  Fenton  intent  on  each  other. 

And  then  there's  Verdi's  ingenious  use  of  the  orchestra,  to  support,  connect,  cross- 
reference,  and  build  the  individual  sections  of  his  opera  into  a  compelling,  unified 
musical  architecture.  Melodies  abound,  coming  and  going  faster  than  we  can  keep 
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A  special  edition  of  "Illustrazione  Italiana," 
featuring  "Verdi  e  il  Falstaff7 
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track.  A  wealth  of  details  imprint  themselves  indelibly  in  the  mind,  even  on  first  hear- 
ing, like  the  English  horn  that  "reads"  Falstaff's  letters  along  with  Alice  and  Meg  in 
the  second  scene  of  act  I;  or,  more  briefly  and  less  obviously,  the  oboe  that  suggests 
Nannetta's  weeping  as  she  tells  the  other  women  that  Ford  intends  her  to  marry  Caius 
(act  II,  scene  ii);  or  the  orchestral  trills  that  illustrate  the  effect  of  wine  on  the  human 
body  as  described  by  Falstaff  to  conclude  his  act  III,  scene  i,  monologue.  Larger  ges- 
tures make  their  points  as  well,  whether  the  orchestral  guffaws  that  frame  "Va,  vecchio 
John"  in  the  first  scene  of  act  II  and  then  return  to  punctuate  the  close  of  that  scene 
(having  been  interrupted  earlier  by  Ford's  arrival);  or  the  frenetic  string  music  that 
announces  Meg's,  and  then  Ford's,  arrival  in  act  II,  scene  ii,  and  returns  to  open  act 
III.  As  with  any  great  opera  in  the  repertory,  Falstaff's  inexhaustible  wealth  of  detail 
rewards  repeated  study. 

THE  TEXT 

Verdi's  emphasis  on  monologues,  ensembles,  and  a  frequently  quick-moving  conversa- 
tional structure  suggests  the  need  to  give  Boito's  brilliant  libretto  equal  consideration: 
less  so  than  with  other  operas,  one  can't  just  sit  back,  enjoy  the  tunes,  and  hope  to 
know  what's  going  on.  As  noted  by  Charles  Osborne  in  The  Complete  Operas  of  Verdi, 
the  librettist's  immersion  in,  and  enthusiasm  for,  his  sources  has  even  inspired  at  least 
one  "in  joke,"  in  a  stage  direction  (!),  when  Ford,  after  forcing  open  a  wardrobe  in  his 
jealous  search  for  Falstaff  in  act  II,  scene  ii,  "opens  even  the  tiny  drawer  of  the  table." 
(In  Shakespeare's  Merry  Wives,  Ford's  determination  leads  him  to  "search  impossible 
places.")  A  more  immediately  obvious  example  of  Boito's  skillful  way  with  his  characters' 
actual  words  comes  in  the  final  scene,  with  a  punning  use  of  his  native  Italian:  when 
Alice  and  Meg,  together  with  Quickly,  invoke  God  to  punish  their  misguided  suitor 
("Fallo  punito,  Domine!" — "Punish  him,  Lord"),  Falstaff  responds  with  "Ma  salvagli 
1' addomine" — "But  save  his  belly!" 


THE  RECORDINGS 

Clearly,  some  preliminary  attention — even  just  a  single  listening,  text  in  hand — will 
increase  your  enjoyment  a  thousandfold.  Two  recordings  are  considered  "classic." 
The  first  is  Arturo  Toscanini's  1950  NBC  Symphony  broadcast,  a  dazzling  "live"  per- 
formance now  available  on  CD  in  the  best  sound  it's  ever  had  (RCA  Gold  Seal,  mid- 
priced).  The  recording  is  monaural,  and  you  may  not  recognize  the  singers'  names,  but 
don't  be  deterred.  For  the  CD  incarnation,  RCA  has  included  some  of  the  audience's 
applause  to  end  each  act;  you  may  just  want  to  join  in!  The  second  "classic"  set  is 
Herbert  von  Karajan's  brilliantly  theatrical  1956  recording  with  Tito  Gobbi's  vividly 
nuanced  Falstaff,  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf  a  sparkling  Alice,  Fedora  Barbieri  arguably 
the  best  Quickly  on  disc,  Rolando  Panerai  a  splendid  Ford,  and  Luigi  Alva  a  strong 
contender  for  best  Fenton.  The  Philharmonia  Orchestra  offers  playing  so  staggeringly 
virtuosic  it  sometimes  seems  to  overshadow  the  opera  itself  (EMI — not  to  be  confused 
with  Karajan's  later  recording  for  Philips).  A  third  good  choice,  in  fully  digital  sound, 
is  Carlo  Maria  Giulini's  recording  drawn  from  "live"  performances  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic.  Critical  response  to  this  set  has  been  mixed,  given  some  un- 
even vocalism,  Giulini's  desire  to  play  things  "strai    at,"  and  his  tendency  toward  some 
slower-than-usual  tempos.  But  what  you  do  get  is  the  sense  of  a  real  performance  from 
a  committed  ensemble  guided  by  an  equally  committed  conductor,  who  lovingly 
creates  a  world  for  the  opera's  characters  to  inhabit  (Deutsche  Grammophon). 

The  remaining  stereo  recordings  offer  mixed  results.  RCA's  recent,  warmly  spacious 
set  with  Colin  Davis  and  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  boasts  Rolando  Panerai's  fine 
Falstaff,  Alan  Titus's  impressive  Ford,  humane  leadership  from  Davis,  and  elegant 
playing  from  his  orchestra.  Unfortunately,  aside  from  Julie  Kaufmann's  engaging  Nan- 
netta,  the  women  do  little  with  their  roles,  leaving  a  serious  gap  when  the  female 
characters  take  center  stage  (RCA  Red  Seal).  Not  surprisingly,  Leonard  Bernstein's 
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The  Art  Of  Conversation. 


Cognac.  Lart  De  Martell. 


Since  1715. 


CCI  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


"Its  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed -whether  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Do! 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6732. 


THE     PRIVATE     BANK 

BANKERS,   INVESTMENT   COUNSELLORS   AND    FIDUCIARIES 


ANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
HOSPITAL  TRUST  BANK  OF  BOSTON  CONNECTICUT,  CASCO  NORTHERN,  BANK  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA  £}  MEMBER  FDIC 


Judy  Staubo,  Private  Banker 


Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton- Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLE  TON -WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)  275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton- Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


approach  to  Verdi's  score  is  strongly  extrovert  and  pointedly  detailed;  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  plays  brilliantly  for  him.  Bernstein  is  also  well  served  by  his  cast,  in- 
cluding Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau's  intricately  detailed  Falstaff,  Rolando  Panerai's 
second  recorded  Ford,  and  Ilva  Ligabue's  charming  Alice  (CBS  Masterworks).  At  the 
opposite  pole,  Georg  Solti,  seemingly  more  attuned  to  his  orchestra  than  to  his  singers, 
leads  a  brusque,  generally  uneventful  recording.  Geraint  Evans  is  a  suave  Falstaff  and 
Robert  Merrill's  Ford  is  vocally  and  dramatically  persuasive,  though  Ilva  Ligabue's 
Alice  registers  less  well  than  for  Bernstein  (London,  mid-priced).  Finally,  despite  the 
merits  of  a  vivid  cast,  Karajan's  indulgent,  glutinous  remake  with  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic is  best  avoided  (Philips). 

THE  ENDING 

By  the  end  of  the  final  scene,  Falstaff  has  had  his  comeuppance,  Alice  has  gently 
rebuked  Ford  for  his  jealousy,  Ford  has  unknowingly  blessed  Nannetta's  union  to  a 
disguised  Fenton,  and  Caius  has  been  tricked  into  "marrying"  the  veiled  Bardolph. 
Falstaff  takes  credit  at  least  for  providing  a  source  of  merriment,  and  calls  for  "a  chorus 
to  end  the  scene. "That  closing  chorus — a  boisterous  fugue  beginning  "Tutto  nel 
mondo  e  burla"  ("All  the  world's  a  jest") — provides  the  opera's  message,  which  is 
intended  as  much  for  the  audience  as  for  the  characters  themselves.  There  is  precedent 
for  this  in  the  history  of  opera.  At  the  end  of  Don  Giovanni,  Mozart  had  set  that  tale's 
moral  ("Such  is  the  fate  of  the  evildoer")  to  an  evanescent  fugue  that  evaporates  into 
thin  air  as  the  story's  survivors  face  an  uncertain  fate.  To  close  Le  nozze  di  Figaro, 
Mozart's  characters  invite  all  present  to  join  their  celebration.  In  his  production  of  that 
opera,  Peter  Sellars  brought  the  audience — who  have  witnessed  not  just  Figaro's  wed- 
ding but  all  the  surrounding  events — directly  into  the  scene,  by  raising  the  houselights 
gradually  as  the  ensemble  approached  its  conclusion.  Years  earlier,  Franco  Zeffirelli 
did  likewise  in  a  famous  production  oi  Falstaff .  The  moral  of  Verdi's  opera  is  familiar  to 
us  all;  as  Boito's  final  words  tell  us,  "He  who  laughs  last  laughs  best."  But  this  famil- 
iarity poses  no  obstacle  to  our  sharing  in  the  delight  of  Falstaff  s  characters,  and  only 
serves  to  heighten  the  brilliance  of  Verdi's  final,  crowning  creation  for  the  operatic  stage. 


Boito  and  Verdi 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  January  14,  at  8 
Friday,  January  15,  at  2 
Saturday,  January  16,  at  8 


SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 


JANACEK 


Overture  to  From  the  House  of  the  Dead 


SIBELIUS 


Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor,  Opus  47 

Allegro  moderato 
Adagio  di  molto 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

IDA  HAENDEL 


INTERMISSION 


NIELSEN 


Symphony  No.  5,  Opus  50 

Tempo  giusto  —  Adagio  non  troppo 
Allegro  —  Presto  —  Andante  un  poco 
tranquillo  —  Allegro 


Ida  Haendel's  appearances  this  week  are  made  possible  in  part  by  the 
Roberta  M.  Strang  Memorial  Fund. 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:50. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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A  warm  hug,  a  shared  book,  a  Wingate  at  Andover  afternoon. 

At  Wingate  our  daily  activities  extend  to  family  and  community, 
nurturing  both  young  and  old. 

Beyond  exceptional  rehabilitative  services  and  skilled  nursing 
care,  is  a  unique  spirit  of  sharing  and  joy. 

In  a  tranquil,  countryside  setting,  Wingate  at  Andover  blends 
beautiful  architecture,  refined  decor  and  familiar  comforts.  A 
sensitive,  supportive  environment  for  short  or  long  term  stays. 

Wingate  at  Andover.  An  exceptional  rehabilitative  and  skilled 
nursing  residence.   Come  visit  soon. 


WINGATE  AT  ANDOVER 

REHABILITATIVE  &  SKILLED  NURSING  RESIDENCE 

80  Andover  Street,  Andover,  MA  01810  •  508/470-3434 

Other  Wingate  facilities  in  Reading  and  Wilbrabam 
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Leos  Janacek 

Overture  to  From  the  House  of  the  Dead 


Leos  Janacek  was  born  in  Hochwald  (Hukvaldy)  in 
Northern  Moravia  on  July  3,  1854,  and  died  on 
August  12,  1928,  in  Moravska  Ostrava.  He  composed 
his  final  opera,  From  the  House  of  the  Dead  (Z 
Mrtve  ho  DomuJ  between  February  18,  1927,  and 
January  4,  1928,  though  he  continued  to  polish 
thereafter  almost  until  his  death  in  August.  One  of 
the  late  additions  to  the  score  was  the  overture,  de- 
rived in  part  from  an  unfinished  violin  concerto 
sketched  between  May  1926  and  February  1927.  The 
opera  received  its  first  performance  in  Brno,  Czecho- 
slovakia, on  April  12,  1930.  These  are  the  first  per- 
formances of  the  overture  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  four  flutes  (third  and 
fourth  doubling  piccolo) ,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets  (third  doubling  bass  clarinet),  three  bassoons  (third  doubling  con- 
trabassoon) ,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  bass  trumpet,  three  trombones,  tenor  tuba,  bass 
tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  xylophone,  chains,  cymbals,  glockenspiel,  harp,  celesta,  and 
strings. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  such  youthful  prodigies  as  Mozart,  Schubert,  and 
Mendelssohn  are  those  composers  whose  mastery  develops  very  slowly,  but  steadily, 
leading  to  a  series  of  masterpieces  written  at  an  advanced  age.  The  classic  instance  in 
our  century  of  a  composer  whose  real  artistic  achievement  began  after  the  age  of  fifty  is 
Janacek.  Though  he  had  composed  prolifically  from  the  mid- 1870s  in  just  about  every 
possible  medium — piano  and  chamber  music,  orchestral  work,  opera,  choral  pieces 
and  folk  music  arrangements — it  was  only  with  the  premiere  in  January  1904  of  his 
opera  J eji pastorkyna  ("Her  Step-Daughter,"  known  outside  of  Czechoslovakia  as 
Jenufa)  that  he  produced  a  piece  widely  recognized  as  a  masterwork.  From  1904  until 
his  death  in  1928 — his  fiftieth  to  seventy-fourth  years — Janacek  composed  seven 
more  powerful  works  for  the  musical  theater,  which  are  becoming,  little  by  little,  firmly 
established  in  the  repertory. 

Janacek  returned  from  a  visit  to  London  in  May  1926  and  suddenly  began  to  write  a 
violin  concerto.  Then,  with  equal  suddenness,  he  abandoned  the  work,  turning  instead 
to  his  Glagolitic  Mass,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1926.  The  violin  concerto  remained 
unfinished  (though,  completed  posthumously,  it  was  performed  last  November  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Grant  Llewellyn  with  Miriam  Fried 
as  soloist).  This  unfinished  composition  became  the  basis  of  the  overture  for  Janacek's 
final  opera,  From  the  House  of  the  Dead,  based  on  Dostoevsky's  autobiographical  novel 
describing  his  own  experiences  as  a  political  prisoner  in  Siberia.  It  was  an  unlikely 
subject  for  Janacek,  particularly  coming  after  so  joyous  and  life-affirming  a  score  as 
the  Glagolitic  Mass.  The  composer  himself  seemed  to  have  doubts  as  he  embarked  on 
the  project.  The  date  after  officially  beginning  work,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  and  con- 
fidante Kamila  Stosslova,  "I  don't  know  what  work  to  take  up.  One  is  within  reach,  but 
every  person  in  it  is  in  chains.  And  I  would  prefer  to  have  smiling  people."  But  he  was 
attracted  by  several  things  in  the  novel:  the  prisoners'  play  within  a  play  (which  appears 
in  Act  II  of  the  opera)  and  in  the  fact  that  there  was  no  principal  hero.  But  perhaps  the 
strongest  attraction  was  simply  his  human  sympathy  for  the  downcast  and  the  outcasts 
of  society,  his  strong  emotional  response  to  the  essential  if  unspoken  moral  of  the 
novel,  which  Janacek's  biographer  Jaroslav  Vogel  summarizes:  "In  every  creature  there 
is  a  spark  of  God." 
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ADIVARIUS 


.  .  .  created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the  eye 
and  the  ear. 
He  had  the  unique  genius  to 
combine  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  acoustical  values  of  wood  with  a 
fine  artist's  sense  of  the  good  and 
the  beautiful.   Unexcelled  by  anything 
before  or  after,  his  violins  have  such 
purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience 
and  ability  are  invaluable. 
Caddell  8c  Byers  has  earned  a  most 
favorable  reputation  for  providing 
special  insurance  programs  for  the 
musical  community  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts.   In  addition,  we 
have  built  a  close  working 
relationship  with  other  areas 
of  the  arts. 

Whatever  the  special  insurance 
protection  challenge,  Caddell  8c  Byers 
will  find  the  solutions  you  need. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 


%  Uiiklcll&ltYcrs 

S  INSURANCE    AGENCY,    INC. 

Successors  to  Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

SUITE  1 100,  ONE  INDUSTRIAL  AVENUE,  LOWELL,  MA  01851    (800)  445-4664 


ACTON     •     BEDFORD     •     BURLINGTON     •     LOWELL     •     NORTH  READING     •     WILMINGTON 
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It  was  a  substantial  achievement  for  Janacek  to  have  created  a  libretto  out  of  Dos- 
toevski's long  novel  at  all,  but  to  have  done  so  in  three  compact  acts  lasting,  with 
music,  barely  a  half-hour  apiece,  and  still  conveying  something  of  the  scope  of  the 
whole  is  little  short  of  miraculous. 

The  overture  to  the  opera  was  written  last.  Though  much  of  its  material  comes  from 
the  unfinished  violin  concerto  (which  was  conceived  entirely  separately),  the  first 
theme,  which  Janacek  uses  to  organize  the  entire  overture,  is  one  drawn  from  the 
opera.  It  conveys  the  spirit  of  a  sombre  ballad,  with  a  series  of  strong  repeated  notes 
and  a  slow  downward  course.  This  theme  will  recur  in  Act  I — powerfully  augmented — 
when  one  of  the  characters,  Luka  Kuzmich,  recounts  the  beating  and  torture  that  he 
underwent  after  killing  a  brutal  commanding  officer.  Much  of  the  remainder  of  the 
overture's  material,  though,  comes  from  the  violin  concerto  (hence  the  extended  pas- 
sages for  solo  violin).  Janacek  had  evidently  intended  to  call  the  concerto  "The  Pil- 
grimage of  a  Soul,"  though  the  reason  for  that  title  has  never  been  clarified;  in  any 
case,  it  would  serve  as  a  suitable  epigram  for  Dostoevsky's  bleak  novel  and  the  opera 
that  Janacek  made  of  it. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


What  is 
WORDNET? 


Over  1000  experienced  and  accredited 
translators  in  all  languages 

Complete  language  services — translation, 
typesetting  and  printing 

Worldwide  access  via  fax  and  electronic 
networks 

Free  call  for  brochure,  client  endorsements 
and  estimate 

1-800-WORDNET 


Overlooking  Boston's 
Jamaicaway,  historic 
Goddard  House  offers  a  broad 
range  of  nursing  and  rehabili- 
tative services  for  elderly  men 
and  women.  Private  rooms 
and  gracious  public  spaces 
create  an  atmosphere  of  indi- 
viduality and  privacy  as  well  as 
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Boston 
Symphony 
Chamber 
Players 


Sunday  Afternoons  at  3:00PM 

Jordan  Hall  at  the 

New  England  Conservatory 

GILBERT  KALISH,  pianist 


January  17,  1993 

DVORAK  Bagatelles  for  two  violins,  cello,  and  harmonium,  Op.  47 
GOEHR  Lyric  Pieces,  Op.  36 
BRAHMS  String  Sextet  in  B-flat,  Op.  18 

March  14,  1993 

Program  to  include 

BARBER  Summer  Music  for  Woodwind  Quintet,  Op.  31 

SCHUBERT  Trio  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  D.898 

Ticket  prices:  $17.00,  $13.00,  $11.00 

Tickets  on  sale  now!  Call  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200,  Mon.-Sat.,  10am-6pm. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa  &  John  Williams 
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Jean  Sibelius 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor,  Opus  47 


Jean  (Johan  Julius  Christian)  Sibelius  was  born  at 
Tavastehus  (Hameenlinna) ,  Finland,  on  December  8, 
1865,  and  died  at  Jarvenpaa,  at  his  country  home 
near  Helsingfors  (Helsinki),  on  September  20,  1957. 
He  began  work  on  his  violin  concerto  in  1902,  com- 
pleted it  in  short  score — that  is,  with  the  orchestra- 
tion worked  out  but  not  written  down  in  detail — in 
the  fall  of  1903,  and  finished  the  full  score  about 
New  Year  1904.  The  first  performance  was  given  in 
Helsingfors  on  February  8,  1904,  with  Viktor  Novacek 
as  soloist  and  with  the  composer  conducting.  Sibelius 
then  withdrew  the  work  for  revision,  and  in  its  new 
and  present  form  it  had  its  premiere  in  Berlin  on 
October  19,  1905,  with  Karl  Halir  as  soloist  and 
with  Richard  Strauss  on  the  podium.  Maud  Powell 
introduced  it  to  this  country  when  she  played  it  on  November  30,  1906,  at  a  New  York 
Philharmonic  concert  led  by  Vassily  Safanov.  Miss  Powell,  who  was  also  the  first  to  play 
the  Dvorak  and  Tchaikovsky  concertos  in  America,  brought  the  Sibelius  to  Boston  at  the 
Symphony  concerts  led  by  Karl  Muck  on  April  19  and  20,  1907  (the  program  included 
the  Boston  premiere  of  Grieg's  "In  Autumn"  and  the  repeat,  "by  public  request,"  of  a 
brilliant  new  work  introduced  earlier  in  the  season,  Debussy's  "La  Mer").  Powell  played 
the  concerto  here  again  in  1912,  when  Max  Fiedler  conducted.  The  soloists  who  have 
performed  it  with  the  orchestra  since  then  have  included  Richard  Burgin  (with  Pierre 
Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  and  Charles  Munch),  Jascha  Heifetz,  Orrea  Pernel,  and 
Anja  Ignatius  (all  with  Koussevitzky) ,  Ruggiero  Ricci  (Munch),  Isaac  Stern,  Joseph 
Silverstein,  and  Itzhak  Perlman  (all  with  Erich  Leinsdorf) ,  Miriam  Fried  (with  Colin 
Davis),  Silverstein  (with  Vladimir  A shkenazy) ,  Yuzuko  Horigome  (with  Silverstein) , 
Viktoria  Mullova  (with  Seiji  Ozawa),  Cho-Liang  Lin  (with  Semyon  Bychkov) ,  Kyung 
Wha  Chung  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in  March  1987,  with  Simon 
Rattle),  Midori  (with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas),  and  Joshua  Bell  (the  most  recent  Tangle- 
wood  performance,  in  August  1990,  with  Leonard  Slatkin) .  The  orchestra  consists  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  all  in  pairs;  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, timpani,  and  strings. 

In  no  violin  concerto  is  the  soloist's  first  note — delicately  dissonant  and  off  the 
beat — so  beautiful.  Indeed,  in  September  1902,  Sibelius  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  had 
just  had  "a  marvelous  opening  idea"  for  such  a  concerto.  But  even  with  that  inspired 
start,  the  history  of  the  work  was  troubled.  Sibelius  was  drinking  heavily  and  seemed 
virtually  to  be  living  at  Kamp's  and  Konig's  restaurants.  He  was  limitlessly  resourceful 
when  it  came  to  finding  ways  of  running  from  this  work  in  progress.  He  behaved  out- 
rageously to  Willy  Burmester,  the  German  violinist  who  had  been  concertmaster  in 
Helsingfors  for  a  while  in  the  '90s,  who  admired  Sibelius  and  was  ambitious  on  his 
behalf,  who  stirred  him  up  to  compose  a  violin  concerto,  and  who  of  course  hoped  to 
give  its  first  performance.  Sibelius  sent  the  score  to  Burmester  ("Wonderful!  Masterly! 
Only  once  before  have  I  spoken  in  such  terms  to  a  composer,  and  that  was  when  Tchai- 
kovsky showed  me  his  concerto!"),  let  word  get  about  that  the  work  would  be  dedicated 
to  him,  but  at  the  same  time  pushed  for  a  premiere  at  a  time  when  Burmester  was  not 
free  or  would  not  have  had  time  to  learn  a  piece  that  in  its  original  form  was  still  more 
difficult  than  it  is  now.  Viktor  Novacek — not  to  be  confused  with  the  better-known 
Ottokar  Novacek,  composer  of  a  popular  Perpetuum  mobile — was  a  violin  teacher  of 
no  distinction  and  without  reputation  as  a  performer.  That  he  would  fail  with  the  con- 
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certo  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  yet  that  was  the  destructive  path  Sibelius  chose.  After 
the  premiere,  Burmester  offered  his  services  once  again  for  a  series  of  performances  in 
October  1904 — "All  my  twenty-five  years'  stage  experience,  my  artistry  and  insight 
will  be  placed  to  serve  this  work  ...  I  shall  play  the  concerto  in  Helsingfors  in  such  a 
way  that  the  city  will  be  at  your  feet" — only  to  find  himself  passed  over  again,  this 
time  in  favor  of  Karl  Halir,  concertmaster  in  Berlin,  a  former  member  of  the  famous 
Joachim  Quartet,  and  himself  a  quartet  leader  of  great  distinction.  Moreover,  the  dedi- 
cation finally  went  to  Ferenc  von  Vecsey,  a  Hungarian  violinist  born  in  1893,  who,  in 
his  prodigy  days,  had  been  one  of  the  concerto's  earliest  champions. 

From  Bach  to  Bartok,  many  of  the  great  keyboard  concertos  have  been  written  by 
composers  for  themselves.  Rather  more  of  the  significant  violin  concertos  have  been 
written  for  others  to  play.  Sibelius  wrote  his  for  a  kind  of  ghostly  self.  He  was  a  failed 
violinist.  He  had  begun  lessons  late,  at  fourteen,  but  then,  "the  violin  took  me  by 
storm,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  it  was  my  dearest  wish,  my  overriding  ambition  to 
become  a  great  virtuoso."  In  fact,  aside  from  the  handicap  of  the  late  start  and  the 
provincial  level  of  even  the  best  teaching  available  to  him  in  Finland,  he  had  neither 
the  gift  of  physical  coordination  nor  the  appropriate  temperament.  In  1890-91,  when 
he  was  studying  composition  in  Vienna  with  Robert  Fuchs  and  Karl  Goldmark,  he 
played  in  the  orchestra  at  the  conservatory  (its  intonation  gave  him  headaches)  and  on 
January  9,  1891,  auditioned  for  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  "When  he  got  back  to  his 
room,"  we  read  in  ErikTawaststjerna's  biography,  "Sibelius  broke  down  and  wept. 
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Afterwards  he  sat  at  the  piano  and  began  to  practice  scales."  With  that  he  gave  up, 
though  a  diary  entry  for  1915  records  a  dream  of  being  twelve  and  a  virtuoso.  The  con- 
certo is,  in  any  event,  imbued  both  with  his  feeling  for  the  instrument  and  the  pain  of 
his  farewell  to  his  "dearest  wish"  and  "overriding  ambition." 

The  two  violin  concertos  that  most  extraordinarily  explore  the  structural  and  expres- 
sive potential  of  cadenzas  are  Elgar's  and  Schoenberg's.  Without  intending  anything  as 
theatrical  or  fantastic,  Sibelius  assigns  a  role  of  unprecedented  importance  to  his 
first-movement  cadenza,  which,  in  fact,  takes  the  place  and  function  of  the  develop- 
ment section.  What  leads  up  to  that  crucial  point  is  a  sequence  of  ideas  beginning 
with  the  sensitive,  dreamy  melody  that  introduces  the  voice  of  the  soloist  and  continu- 
ing (via  a  short  cadenza  of  a  conventional  sort)  with  a  declamatory  statement  upon 
which  Sibelius's  mark  is  ineluctable,  an  impassioned,  superviolinistic  recitation  in 
sixths  and  octaves,  and  so  to  a  long  tutti  that  slowly  subsides  from  furious  march  music 
to  wistful  pastoral  to  darkness.  Out  of  that  darkness  the  cadenza  erupts.  It  is  an  occa- 
sion for  sovereign  bravura,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  brilliantly,  imaginatively,  and 
economically  composed.  Whether  comparing  his  own  work  with  the  Brahms  concerto, 
which  he  first  heard  in  Berlin  in  January  1905,  or,  many  years  later,  with  the  Prokofiev 
D  major,  Sibelius  set  store  by  having  composed  a  soloistic  concerto  rather  than  a  sym- 
phonic one.  True,  there  is  none  of  the  close-knit  dialogue  characteristic  of  the  greatest 
classical  concertos  from  Mozart  to  Brahms:  Sibelius  opposes  rather  than  meshes  solo 
and  orchestra  (or  the  orchestra  as  accompanist).  True  also  that  the  Sibelius  is  one  of 
the  really  smashing  virtuoso  concertos.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  though,  to  associate  it 
with  the  merely  virtuosic  tradition  represented  by  the  concertos  of,  say,  Tchaikovsky 
and  Bruch  (and  perhaps  even  the  elegant  Mendelssohn).  This  first  movement  with  its 
bold  sequence  of  disparate  ideas,  its  quest  for  the  unity  behind  them,  its  drastic  sub- 
stitute for  a  conventional  development,  its  recapitulation  that  continues  to  explore, 
rearrange,  and  develop,  its  wedding  of  violinistic  brilliance  to  compositional  purposes 
of  uncommon  originality,  is  one  in  which  the  breath  of  the  symphonist  is  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

The  second  and  third  movements  proceed  from  another  level  of  ambition,  which 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Adagio  is  anything  other  than  one  of  the  most  moving 
pages  Sibelius  ever  achieved.  Between  its  introductory  measures  and  the  main  theme 
there  is  a  fascinating  disparity.  Clarinets  and  oboes  in  pairs  suggest  an  idea  of  rather 
tentative  tone  (and  surprisingly  Wagnerian  cast),  a  gentle  beginning  leading  to  the 
entry  of  the  solo  violin  and  to  a  melody  of  vast  breadth.  It  is  to  be  played  sonoro  ed 
espressivo.  It  speaks  in  tones  we  know  well  and  that  touch  us  deeply,  and  it  took  me 
years  of  knowing  it  before  I  realized  that  the  world,  the  gesture  it  evokes  is  Beethoven's, 
and  particularly  the  Cavatina  in  the  B-flat  quartet,  Opus  130.  Sibelius  himself  never 
found,  perhaps  never  sought  such  a  melody  again:  this,  too,  is  farewell.  Very  lovely, 
later  in  the  movement,  is  the  sonorous  fantasy  that  accompanies  the  melody  (now  in 
clarinet  and  bassoon)  with  scales,  all  pianissimo,  broken  octaves  moving  up  in  the 
violin,  and  the  soft  rain  of  slow  scales  in  flutes  and  plucked  strings. 

"Evidently  a  polonaise  for  polar  bears,"  said  Donald  Francis  Tovey  of  the  finale.  The 
charmingly  aggressive  main  theme  was  an  old  one,  going  back  to  a  string  quartet  from 
1890.  As  the  movement  goes  on,  the  rhythm  becomes  more  and  more  giddily  inventive, 
especially  in  matters  of  the  recklessly  across-the-beat  bravura  embellishments  the 
soloist  fires  over  the  themes.  It  builds  a  drama  that  evokes  the  Dvorak  D  minor  sym- 
phony Sibelius  so  much  enjoyed  when  he  heard  it  in  Berlin  in  1890,  to  end  in  utmost 
and  syncopated  brilliance. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  112th  season 
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Carl  Nielsen 

Symphony  No.  5,  Opus  50 


Carl  August  Nielsen  was  born  in  Sortelung,  near 
Norre  Lyndelse  on  the  island  ofFunen,  Denmark,  on 
June  9,  1865,  and  died  in  Copenhagen  on  October 
3,  1931.  He  began  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  1920, 
completing  it  on  January  15,  1922,  and  conducting 
the  first  performance  in  Copenhagen  just  a  week 
later,  on  January  24,  1922.  The  work  is  dedicated  to 
Vera  and  Carl  Johan  Michaelsen.  The  American 
premiere  took  place  in  Washington,  D.C.,  when  Erik 
Tuxen  conducted  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  January  3,  1951.  The  first  Boston  Symphony 
performances  were  led  by  Charles  Munch  on 
November  6  and  7,  1953.  Sixten  Ehrling  and 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas  have  conducted  perform- 
ances in  Boston,  and  Thomas  led  the  only  Tangle- 
wood  performance ,  in  August  1971.  The  most  recent  subscription  series  took  place  in 
November  1983  under  the  direction  of  Andrew  Davis.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and 
piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  cymbals,  celesta,  and 
strings. 

There  have  been  many  studies  of  the  aftereffects  of  World  War  I  on  the  politics, 
economics,  and  social  life  of  Europe,  and  at  least  one  distinguished  work  on  the  liter- 
ary reaction  to  the  war  in  Paul  Fussell's  The  Great  War  and  Modern  Memory.  A  similar 
investigation  into  the  war's  impact  on  music  would  be  most  enlightening,  though,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  yet  undertaken  it.  When  such  a  study  comes  to  be  written, 
Nielsen's  Fifth  Symphony,  arguably  his  finest  achievement,  will  have  to  take  a  central 
position  in  the  discussion.  The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  the  years  1914-1916 — 
that  is,  actually  during  the  conflict — bears  the  subtitle  The  Inextinguishable;  the 
score  surges  with  the  force  of  biological  life,  expressing  the  composer's  confidence  in 
its  power  to  survive.  The  Fifth  Symphony  proved  to  be  one  of  his  greatest  challenges. 
He  found  that  the  work  took  shape  in  just  two  movements,  the  first  expressing  a  crisis 
in  the  conflict  between  constructive  and  destructive  forces,  the  second  arising  out  of 
the  ashes,  as  it  were,  to  build  ultimately  to  an  irresistible  affirmation.  This  short  de- 
scription sounds  distinctly  programmatic,  and  one  might  expect  an  overt  clue  from  the 
composer  in  the  form  of  a  title  or  nickname  from  the  composer  himself.  Yet  except  for 
his  First  Symphony,  composed  some  thirty  years  earlier,  the  Fifth  is  the  only  Nielsen 
symphony  that  lacks  any  sort  of  title.  Its  inherent  conflict  and  resolution  are  to  be 
found  in  the  music  itself — in  the  themes,  the  instrumental  treatment,  and  especially 
in  the  opposition  of  keys. 

Most  discussions  of  Nielsen's  music  sooner  or  later  arrive  at  the  question  of  "pro- 
gressive tonality,"  the  practice  of  ending  a  work  in  a  key  different  from  that  of  the  be- 
ginning. Nielsen  did  this  frequently;  other  composers  of  his  time,  Mahler  among  them, 
used  the  procedure  on  occasion.  Of  course,  any  rank  incompetent  can  end  in  the 
wrong  key.  What  is  important  about  Nielsen's  use  of  the  procedure  is  that  he  makes 
the  "wrong"  key  the  right  one,  by  means  of  a  sustained  conflict  between  keys  which 
finally  makes  the  concluding  tonality  inevitable,  so  that  the  final  establishment  of  the 
"victorious"  key  can  bring  with  it  a  rush  of  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

The  massive  struggle  of  the  first  movement  is  the  musical  one  of  keys  and  their  affir- 
mation. In  simplest  terms,  the  movement  begins  in  F,  moves  gradually  to  C,  and  finally 
concludes  with  a  powerful  section  in  G  that  dies  away  with  haunting  recollections  of 
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the  opening.  The  simplicity  of  this  plan  can  be  illustrated  by  means  of  a  diagram  of 
the  "circle  of  fifths,"  a  visual  representation  of  the  twelve  major  keys  arranged  so  that 
each  is  placed  between  the  tonalities  most  closely  related,  one  a  fifth  higher,  the  other 
a  fifth  lower.  (It  also  happens  to  indicate  the  progressive  key  signatures:  C  major  has 
neither  sharps  nor  flats,  but  as  you  move  away  in  a  clockwise  direction,  each  key  adds 
one  sharp  to  the  preceding;  counterclockwise  moves  from  C  add  one  flat  at  each  step). 
The  diagram  indicates  two  stages  of  progression — from  F  to  C,  and  from  C  to  G.  It  all 
appears  very  simple  and  straightforward  (though  quite  unlike  the  harmonic  plan  of  a 
classical  symphony!). 


But  the  drama  in  this  music  comes  from  the  fact  that  each  new  key  must  be  hard-won 
against  forces  that  seem  determined  to  collapse  nihilistically  back  to  the  beginning. 
Repetitive  ostinatos  try  to  hold  back  progress;  individual  instruments  take  on  a  drama- 
tic role  and  seem  intent  on  combating  the  entire  orchestra — most  notably  the  side 
drum  at  the  climax  of  the  movement.  Harmonically,  too,  the  first  movement  keeps 
getting  hung  up  on  F  or  on  a  polarity  of  D  and  A-flat,  two  keys  which  are  the  same 
distance  away  from  F  in  opposite  directions,  and  tend  to  collapse  back  into  it. 


The  first  movement  opens  with  a  soft  tremolo  in  the  violas  on  the  pitches  C  and  A 
(a  minor  third),  against  which  two  bassoons  sing  an  elegiac  song  that  hints  at  several 
different  keys  without  making  clear  which  one  is  to  be  considered  the  true  starting 
point.  A  minor,  D  minor,  C  major,  and  F  major  are  all  possible.  Suddenly  the  bassoons 
race  down  the  scale  in  an  apparently  unrelated  key  and  the  startled  violas  must  begin 
their  tremolo  again.  Now  horns  and  flutes  begin  a  dialogue  of  competing  keys,  D  major 
against  C  major  (with  clarinets  taking  over  from  the  horns),  and  only  after  the  violas 
put  a  hush  to  their  whispered  argument,  by  breaking  out  of  the  steady  tremolo  for  an 
instant,  do  the  muted  strings  enter.  The  violins  sing  a  significant  melody  that  begins 
with  repeated  statements  of  a  minor  third  (the  same  interval  that  the  violas  had  played 
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in  their  tremolo,  though  now  on  different  pitches).  And  underneath  them  the  basses 
provide  the  first  solidly  established  key  of  the  piece,  F  major.  The  violin  melody  grows 
like  something  organic  until  it  freezes  on  a  high  G,  which,  despite  chattering  repeti- 
tions, it  is  unable  to  dislodge.  A  new  tremolo  in  the  clarinet  initiates  another  stage  of 
the  argument  with  a  falling  figure  in  the  woodwinds  and  an  ostinato  D-F-D  (a  minor 
third  again)  starting  in  the  violins.  At  the  sudden  entry  of  the  side  drum,  playing  a 
traditional  military  march  figure,  the  violin  ostinato  moves  to  the  timpani  and  lower 
strings,  where  it  continues  single-mindedly,  barbarously,  for  fifty-four  measures.  Until 
it  is  dislodged,  no  progress  is  possible;  the  other  instruments  attempt,  with  increas- 
ingly hysterical  shrieks  and  ostinatos  of  their  own,  to  move  away  from  this  brutal  scene. 
Finally  the  massed  efforts  prevail,  the  ostinato  gets  softer  and  softer  and  finally  drops 
out  entirely,  and  the  cellos  establish  a  low  C  and  the  new  key  area  (Tranquillo).  The 
bassoons  repeat  the  theme  we  heard  them  play  at  the  very  beginning  (now  doubled  by 
horns),  but  this  time  the  harmonic  context  puts  it  firmly  in  C.  We  might  suspect  that 
this  is  a  recapitulation,  but  it  is  really  more  like  the  gathering  of  forces  for  a  new  as- 
sault. 

A  new  phase  of  progress  begins  as  the  side  drum  returns  with  its  familiar  figure,  and 
the  cellos  try  to  move  up  the  scale  in  order  to  establish  further  progress.  From  C  they 
move,  generally  by  half- steps,  up  as  far  as  G-flat  but  find  themselves  unable  to  go 
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further.  They  keep  striking  the  G-flat  with  emphasis,  but  further  progress  is  blocked. 
The  oboe  tries  a  variant  of  the  little  running  figure  with  which  the  violas  broke  away 
from  their  ostinato  back  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement.  Here  it  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant because  it  runs  between  D  and  A-flat,  the  two  balanced  keys  that  threaten  to 
collapse  right  back  to  F.  The  celesta  enters  with  a  fixation  on  D,  which  it  repeats  in 
crisp,  staccato  attacks.  The  clarinet  tries  at  its  wildest  to  move  farther  afield,  and  the 
violins  join  the  celesta  in  its  monomania.  The  keys  of  D  and  A-flat  are  hinted  at  simul- 
taneously in  different  sections  of  the  orchestra,  but  gradually  D  wins  out  and  leads  to  a 
richly  lyric  melody  in  G  major,  Adagio  non  troppo.  This  builds  to  a  bright,  climactic 
statement  in  B  major  (as  far  from  F  as  it  is  possible  to  go)  before  settling  back  to  the 
warmth  of  G  major. 

Yet  the  drama  is  not  over.  Flutes  and  clarinets  suddenly  interject  the  running 
"break-away"  figure  as  if  in  warning.  The  tonality  veers  back  toward  F,  and  as  the  brass 
continue  playing  the  new  lyrical  theme  an  urgent  dialogue  develops  between  wood- 
winds above  and  strings  below,  attacking  with  ever  greater  determination.  Eventually 
the  side  drum  joins  in  with  frenzy,  culminating  in  an  improvised  cadenza  in  which  the 
composer  instructs  the  drummer  to  play  "as  if  at  all  costs  he  wanted  to  stop  the  prog- 
ress of  the  orchestra."  But  the  trumpets  have  already  begun  taking  over  the  drum 
rhythm  with  reiterations  of  D,  which  will  ultimately  become  the  dominant  bringing  in 
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a  massive  G  major  statement  in  the  full  orchestra  that  utterly  swallows  up  the  drum's 
savagery.  A  clarinet  cadenza,  sounding  very  distant,  recalls  the  "break-away"  figure  in 
more  expressive  guise  and  dies  away  over  the  vanishing  sound  of  the  side  drum. 

The  second  and  last  movement  becomes  a  powerful  effort  at  growth  and  renewal.  The 
key  of  F,  which  opened  the  symphony  and  threatened  collapse  so  often  in  the  first 
movement,  remains  a  threat  in  the  finale,  especially  through  the  keys  of  D  and  A- flat, 
which,  as  before,  seem  allied  with  it.  Nielsen  begins  as  far  from  F  as  he  possibly  can, 
in  the  key  of  B  major,  directly  opposite  to  F  on  the  circle  of  fifths.  The  opening  of  the 
Allegro  is  vigorous  and  vital,  with  a  kind  of  revolving  theme  that  climbs  vigorously  as 
it  runs.  The  stability  of  B  is  compromised,  though,  by  the  constant  presence  (in  the 
flutes  and  clarinets)  of  the  note  E,  which  wants  to  pull  the  tonality  around  toward  A, 
which  it  does  rather  quickly,  thus  weakening  B  major  as  a  force  of  opposition  to  F 

A  new  melody,  much  more  relaxed  in  character,  begins  in  the  oboe  and  continues  in 
violins,  then  in  cellos  and  basses.  A  general  pause  leads  to  a  lengthy  passage  of  har- 
monic instability.  Hints  of  returns  to  B  major  are  undermined  by  references  to  A-flat 
and  D — precisely  the  keys  that  threatened  collapse  to  F  in  the  first  movement.  Eventu- 
ally the  issue  presents  itself  directly  in  a  passage  wherein  the  woodwinds  play  in  D 
and  the  strings  in  A-flat,  each  section  alternating  with  metronomic  reiterations  of  the 
two  contrasted  pitches.  Gradually  the  collapse  occurs  and  the  violins  begin  a  fugue 
(Presto)  in  F  minor  which  seems  again  to  be  helplessly  stuck  despite  the  intermittent 
attempts  of  the  clarinets  to  dislodge  it  with  wild  shrieks.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  fugue 
written  by  the  mediocre  hacks  of  whom  the  German  used  to  say, 


Wenn  der  Komponist  nicht  weiter  kann, 
fangt  er  mit  seiner  Fuge  an. 


When  the  composer  is  at  a  loss, 
he  starts  a  fugue. 


The  very  hopelessness  of  this  fugue  is  precisely  what  gives  it  its  particular  expressive 
quality.  Though  the  full  orchestra  builds  to  a  frenzy  in  its  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
key  of  F,  it  collapses  onto  D-flat,  still  within  F's  realm.  Now  a  new  attempt  in  the  form 
of  a  quite  different  fugue,  a  lyrical  and  thoughtful  one  (Andante  un  poco  tranquillo), 
begins  in  the  muted  strings,  the  subject  based  on  the  principal  theme  of  the  second 
movement.  Successive  entries  are  in  F,  A-flat,  E-flat,  and  C,  to  which  we  eventually 
manage  a  modulation.  Further  development  leads  around  to  B  and  a  restatement  of  the 
opening  of  the  movement  (thus  suggesting  the  recapitulation  of  a  traditional  sonata 
form),  though  once  again  the  B  proves  itself  unstable  because  the  continuing  presence 
of  E  in  the  chord  still  tends  to  drive  it  toward  A,  where  it  soon  seems  to  be  headed. 
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Now  it  becomes  necessary  to  avoid  another  repetition  of  the  entire  cycle  of  collapse 
back  toward  F,  even  from  the  most  distant  key  of  B,  which  keeps  breaking  down  into  A, 
which  (as  both  movements  demonstrate)  is  not  far  from  F.  Perhaps  another  key  can  be 
found  which  will  supply  the  necessary  architectural  balance  and  explain  the  other 
relationships  of  the  symphony.  The  key  of  A,  which  keeps  taking  over  from  B  major, 
should  be  destroyed,  perhaps  by  its  diametrical  opposite.  The  original  (and  perpetual!) 
key  of  F  needs  to  be  made  unstable,  just  as  B  is;  since  B  major  wants  to  go  to  A, 
perhaps  a  sense  of  resolution  could  be  found  to  the  key  that  bears  the  same  relation- 
ship to  F  that  A  bears  to  B.  The  move  up  a  major  third  from  the  G  major  at  the  end  of 
the  first  movement  to  the  B  major  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  should  be  mirrored 
with  a  major  third  downward  from  G.  As  the  diagrams  below  indicate,  all  of  these 
desirable  qualities  can  be  found  in  the  same  key:  E-flat,  the  key  opposite  to  A,  two 
steps  counterclockwise  from  F  (as  A  is  two  steps  counterclockwise  from  B),  and  a  major 
third  down  from  G. 


All  of  this  rather  heady  theoretical  discussion  is  by  way  of  explaining  Nielsen's 
striking  and  most  unusual  procedure  here:  he  prepares  an  elaborate  and  powerfully 
affirmative  resolution  into  E-flat  major,  a  key  that  we  have  hardly  touched  on  anywhere 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  symphony  (though  once  we  know  where  all  of  this  activity  is 
going  to  end,  it  is  possible  to  find  many  adumbrations  of  this  solution,  from  as  early  as 
the  opening  bassoon  duet  in  the  first  movement!). 

This  powerful  close,  at  once  unexpected  and  logical,  is  a  splendid  example  of  an 
original  musical  architecture  creating  a  dramatic  effect  entirely  with  musical  means. 
In  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Nielsen,  like  Beethoven,  created  excitement  and  meaning 
from  the  most  abstract  relationships  inherent  in  the  musical  material  itself.  Yet  the 
listener  need  not  know  the  circle  of  fifths  nor  identify  the  various  keys  for  the  music  to 
make  its  effect,  just  as  a  viewer  need  not  be  able  to  calculate  the  stresses  involved  in 
the  construction  of  a  cathedral  in  order  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Still,  some  familiarity  with  the  technical  problems,  whether  in  the  construction  of  a 
cathedral  or  the  composition  of  a  symphony,  may  bring  a  small  degree  of  further  ap- 
preciation of  the  artist's  achievement — after  the  work  itself  has  been  experienced 
directly. 

The  foregoing  explanation  has  been  considerably  more  technical  than  I  normally 
choose  to  write,  though  I  hope  the  rather  unusual  nature  of  Nielsen's  work  justified  the 
procedure.  If  this  is  your  first  encounter  with  Nielsen's  Fifth,  please  feel  free  to  forget 
all  of  the  foregoing  until  a  later  time — or  permanently,  if  you  prefer.  Even  if  you  know 
the  symphony  well  and  have  managed  to  get  this  far,  please  put  the  program  book 
down  now,  and  just  listen! 

— S.L. 
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The  fullest  account  of  Janacek's  life  and  work  in  English  is  to  be  found  in  Leos  Janacek 
by  Jaroslav  Vogel  in  the  revised  edition  by  Karel  Janovicky  (Norton).  John  Tyrrell's 
article  on  Janacek  in  The  New  Grove  is  a  fine  introduction;  it  is  also  available  in  paper- 
back as  part  oiThe  New  Grove  Turn  of  the  Century  Masters  (Norton).  From  the  House  of 
the  Dead  is  available  complete  in  a  magnificent  recording  by  Charles  Mackerras  with 
the  orchestra  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera  and  a  fine  cast  of  leading  Slavic  singers  (Lon- 
don, two  discs);  because  the  opera  is  so  short,  the  second  disc  contains  other  music  by 
Janacek,  including  the  wind  sextet  Mlddi  ("Youth")  and  Rikadla,  a  rarely  heard  work 
for  chamber  chorus  and  ten  instruments.  The  overture  alone  is  available  in  a  perform- 
ance by  the  Philharmonia  under  the  direction  of  Libor  Pesek  (Virgin  Classics),  conve- 
niently coupled  with  the  Violin  Concerto  that  forms  its  basis  (with  Christian  Tetzlaif  as 
soloist)  and  two  favorite  larger  Janacek  orchestral  works,  the  Sinfonietta  and  Taras 
Bulba. 

Though  as  yet  incomplete  in  English,  Eric  Tawastjerna's  Jean  Sibelius  (University  of 
California)  is  in  line  to  be  the  standard  study;  two  volumes  are  now  available  in  transla- 
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tion.  Robert  Layton's  Sibelius  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  a  useful  brief  life-and- 
works  study.  Layton  is  also  the  author  of  the  Sibelius  article  in  The  New  Grove,  which 
has  been  reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Turn  of  the  Century  Masters  along  with  the  articles 
on  Janacek,  Mahler,  arid  Richard  Strauss  (Norton,  available  in  paperback).  Harold 
Truscott's  essay  on  Sibelius  in  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson  (Penguin 
paperback),  is  also  worthwhile.  The  Music  of  Sibelius,  a  symposium  of  mixed  quality 
edited  by  Gerald  Abraham  and  dating  from  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  has  been  reis- 
sued by  Da  Capo.  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  essay  on  the  Sibelius  Violin  Concerto  is  in 
his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback).  Lionel  Pike's  collection  of  essays 
entitled  Beethoven,  Sibelius,  and  "the  Profound  Logic"  comes  highly  recommended  to 
readers  with  a  strong  technical  knowledge  of  music  (Athlone  Press,  London).  The 
Sibelius  Violin  Concerto  has  been  recorded  by  Viktoria  Mullova  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Seiji  Ozawa  (Philips,  coupled  with  the  Tchaikovsky  concerto). 
One  of  the  oldest  performances  still  in  the  catalogue,  that  of  Jascha  Heifetz  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  under  Walter  Hendl,  remains  the  standard  by  which  others  will  be 
judged  (RCA,  coupled  with  the  Glazunov  concerto  and  the  Prokofiev  Second).  Other 
readings  worth  your  attention  are  the  noble  yet  stunningly  virtuosic  performance  of 
Cho-Liang  Lin  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  under  Esa-Pekka  Salonen  (CBS,  with 
Nielsen's  Violin  Concerto),  the  broad,  full-blooded  version  with  Itzhak  Perlman  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Andre  Previn  (Angel,  coupled  with  the 
Sinding  Suite  in  A  minor  for  violin  and  orchestra),  and  the  extrovert  view  of  Gidon 
Kremer  with  Riccardo  Muti  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Angel,  with  the 
Schumann  Violin  Concerto). 

The  best  study  of  Nielsen's  symphonic  work  is  still  Robert  Simpson's  Carl  Nielsen, 
Symphonist,  1865-1931  (originally  published  in  1952,  now  available  in  a  1979  revision 
fromTaplinger).  Hugh  Ottaway's  contribution  on  Nielsen  to  Simpson's  symposium  The 
Symphony  (Penguin  paperback)  is  also  worth  looking  at.  The  composer  himself  wrote  a 
biographical  account  of  his  early  years.  An  English  translation  of  his  essay  on  "Words, 
Music,  and  Programme  Music"  is  to  be  found  in  the  short  collection  Living  Music 
published  by  the  Danish  music  publisher  Wilhelm  Hansen  Musik-Forlag.  Herbert 
Blomstedt's  recording  of  the  Nielsen  Fifth  Symphony  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  orchestral  recordings  of  recent  years  (London, 
with  the  Fourth  Symphony).  Andrew  Davis  leads  the  BBC  Orchestra  in  stylish  and 
powerfully  shaped  readings  of  the  same  two  symphonies  plus  the  overture  to  Nielsen's 
comic  opera  Maskarade  (Virgin  Classics).  Leonard  Bernstein  played  an  important  role 
in  bringing  Nielsen's  work  to  the  attention  of  American  audiences;  his  dramatic  record- 
ing of  the  Fifth,  made  in  1962  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  has  been  reissued 
both  on  a  single  disc  (CBS,  with  the  Third  Symphony)  and  as  part  of  a  four-disc  set 
containing  all  six  symphonies,  the  flute  and  clarinet  concertos,  and  some  shorter 
works  (Sony  Classical). 

— S.L. 
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Simon  Rattle 

Since  winning  the  John  Player's  International  Conductor's  Competition 
in  1974  at  nineteen,  Simon  Rattle  has  achieved  rapid  and  extraordinary 
acclaim,  even  while  pursuing  unusual  and  challenging  twentieth-century 
repertory.  Born  in  Liverpool  in  1955,  he  made  his  first  professional 
appearance  at  eleven,  as  percussionist  with  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philhar- 
monic and  the  National  Youth  Orchestra  with  Pierre  Boulez.  Five  years 
later  he  switched  to  conducting.  As  winner  of  the  John  Player  Competi- 
tion he  became  assistant  conductor  of  the  Bournemouth  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Bournemouth  Sinfonietta.  He  made  his  Glynde- 
bourne  debut  at  twenty  and  appeared  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
two  years  later.  In  1978  he  was  appointed  associate  conductor  of  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philhar- 
monic and  the  BBC  Scottish  Orchestra,  positions  he  held  until  his  appointment  in  1980  as 
principal  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  his 
current  position.  Mr.  Rattle  made  his  North  American  debut  at  twenty-four  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  soon  becoming  its  principal  guest  conductor.  He  has  appeared  with  the  orches- 
tras of  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Montreal,  San  Francisco,  and  Toronto  and  since  1987  has 
appeared  regularly  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  He  has  also  been  artistic  director  of  the 
London  Choral  Society,  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  and  artistic 
director  of  London's  South  Bank  Festival.  As  an  opera  conductor,  he  has  led  acclaimed  produc- 
tions at  Glyndebourne  (including  the  first  British  production  oiPorgy  and  Bess,  which  he  sub- 
sequently recorded),  Scottish  Opera,  English  National  Opera,  Los  Angeles  Opera,  and  Covent 
Garden.  Mr.  Rattle's  discography  numbers  some  thirty  releases,  on  EMI/Angel.  His  recording 
with  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  film  score  of  Kenneth  Branagh's  Henry 
I7  was  number  one  on  the  Billboard  charts  in  the  spring  of  1990.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  1987 
New  Year's  Honors  he  was  made  a  CBE  for  his  services  to  music;  that  same  year  marked  the 
publication  of  Nicholas  Kenyon's  "Simon  Rattle:  The  Making  of  a  Conductor."  Mr.  Rattle's  most 
recent  Boston  appearances  included  three  Symphony  Hall  concerts  with  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham Symphony  Orchestra  as  part  of  "The  Revolution  of  Expression:  1911-1912-1913"  in  April 
1992.  He  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  November  1983  and  appeared  with  the  BSO 
most  recently  atTanglewood  in  1991.  Future  engagements  include  his  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
debut  next  season  with  Mahler's  Ninth  Symphony,  and  Debussy's  Pelleas  et  Melisande  in  1995- 
96  with  Los  Angeles  Opera. 


Gardi  Hauck 

Admissions  Coordinator 


MARY  ANN  MORSE 

NURSING      HOME 

An  affiliate  of  MetroWest  Medical  Center 


r  45  Union  Street,  Natick,  MA  01  760 


For  Information, 
Call:  508-650-9003 


Sally  Porter 

Administrator 
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Ida  Haendel 

Born  in  Chelm,  Poland,  Ida  Haendel  started  playing  the  violin  at  three- 
and-a-half.  She  began  her  studies  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory,  where 
she  won  a  gold  medal  at  seven.  Also  at  that  age  she  won  first  prize,  the 
Huberman  Prize,  in  a  national  competition  for  children  up  to  age  fif- 
teen. Ms.  Haendel  left  Poland  for  Paris,  where  she  studied  with  Carl 
Flesch  and  later  with  Georges  Enescu.  She  began  her  professional 
career  as  a  child  prodigy  in  London,  performing  the  Brahms  Violin 
Concerto  under  Sir  Henry  Wood.  During  the  war  she  lived  in  London, 
became  a  British  subject,  and  gave  many  concerts  for  the  troops.  Her 
international  career  developed  immediately  afterward,  taking  her 
throughout  the  world;  she  now  appears  regularly  with  the  major  orchestras  of  Europe,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  United  Kingdom  she  makes  regular  appearances  at 
such  major  festivals  as  Edinburgh  and  the  BBC  Proms.  Last  season  Ms.  Haendel  appeared 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  under  Simon  Rattle,  the  Concertgebouw  under  Riccardo  Chailly, 
and  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  under  Franz  Paul-Decker,  with  whom  she  also  joined 
the  New  Zealand  Symphony.  Besides  her  reengagement  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  her  1992- 
93  calendar  includes  performances  with  the  BBC  Symphony  in  London,  an  appearance  as 
soloist  for  the  Royal  Concert  with  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic,  Berlin  Philharmonic  con- 
certs with  Bernard  Haitink,  several  concert  appearances  in  Holland,  and  performances  with 
the  National  Arts  Centre  Orchestra  of  Ottawa.  In  addition  to  her  concert  schedule,  she  also 
gives  master  classes  at  Europe's  most  prestigious  conservatories  and  is  a  juror  for  major  compe- 
titions, this  season  including  the  Queen  Elisabeth  Competition  in  Brussels.  The  subject  of  a 
two-part  television  documentary  completed  for  Canadian  Broadcasting,  Ms.  Haendel  speaks 
seven  languages  and  has  published  the  first  part  of  her  autobiography,  "Woman  with  Violin." 
She  took  up  residence  in  Montreal  in  1952  and  currently  lives  in  Florida,  but  still  spends 
several  months  each  year  touring  Europe.  In  September  1992  she  was  awarded  the  Sibelius 
Medal  by  the  Sibelius  Society  of  Finland  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  composer's 
death,  recognizing  her  distinguished  performances  of  the  Sibelius  Violin  Concerto.  Ms.  Haen- 
del was  named  CBE  in  the  1991  New  Year's  Honours  list  for  her  outstanding  services  to  music. 
She  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  February  1990,  performing  the  Brahms  Violin  Con- 
certo under  the  direction  of  Claus  Peter  Flor. 


Enjoy  the  finest 
coffees  and  desserts 


umyttef 


<£^J0iulapa3\> 


after  the  BSO  concert 

90  Exeter  Street,  Boston 

in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 

266-1979 


AH  our  services  are  free 
-  no  strings  attached. 

We  perform  a  veritable  symphony  of  travel 

arrangements...  at  no 

extra  charge  to  you. 

Travel  is  our  forte;  ||  "V 

Garber  is  our  name. 

Give  us  a  call- 

734-2100 

and  we'll  get  in  tune 

with  your  travel  needs. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 
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Named  Endowment  Funds 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  thank  the  following  donors  who,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  personal  named  endowment  fund,  will  help  perpetuate  the  Orchestra's  future. 


Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

Vernon  P.  and  Marion  P.  Alden  Chair  Fund 

Mildred  F.  and  Martin  A.  Allen  Fund 

Philip  R.  and  Anne  Allen  Chair  Fund 

Anderson  Family  Fund 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

Chair  Fund 
Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 
Ethan  Ayer  Fund 
Mrs.  PaulT.  Babson  Fellowship 
Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  Chair  Fund 
Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 
Anne  S.M.  Banks  Chair  Fund 
Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 
Mary  and  J. P.  Barger  Chair  Fund 
BayBanks  Fellowship 
Robert  L.  Beal,  &  Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Chair  Fund 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Family  Chair  Fund 
Leonard  Bernstein  Scholarship 
Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 
Peter  A.  Brooke  Family  Chair  Fund 
Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Richard  Burgin  Chair  Fund 
William  S.  Busiek  Broadcast  Booth  Fund 
John  Moors  Cabot  Music  Directorship  Fund 
Virginia  Wellington  Cabot  Concert  Fund 
Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Chair  Fund 
Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Calvert  Trust  Guest  Soloist  Fund 
Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship  Fund 
Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship  Fund 
George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr.,  Fund 
Clowes  Fellowship 
Julian  and  Eunice  S.  Cohen  Fund 
Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 
Andre  Come  Fellowship 
Caroline  G.  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 
Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  Chair  Fund 
Arthur  P.  Contas  Fund  for  the  Commissioning 

of  New  Works 
Eugene  Cook  Scholarship 
Ford  H.  Cooper  Chair  Fund 
Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 
Mine  S.  Crane  Fund 
William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 
Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting  Artists  Fund 
Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Deborah  B.  and  Michael  H.  Davis  Fund 
Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 


Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  Chair  Fund 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  Fund  for  Youth  Concerts 

Nina  L.  and  Eugene  B.  Doggett  Fund 

Alice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation  Fellowship 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fellowship 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 

Selly  A.  Eisemann  Memorial  Fellowship 

Ethel  Barber  Eno  Fellowship 

Virginia  Howard  and  Richard  Erlich  Fund 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Fund 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Marie  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Marie  L.  Audet  &  Fernand  Gillet  Concert  Fund 

Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon  Fellowship 

Gordon/Rousmaniere/Roberts  Fund 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  Chair  Fund 

Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 

Margaret  L.  and  Robert  G.  Hargrove  Fund 

Hatsopoulos  Family  Fund 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Fellowship 

Heifetz  Scholarship 

George  E  and  Elsie  Barnard  Hodder  Fund 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Chair  Fund 

Mickey  L.  Hooten  Memorial  Fellowship 

Mark  M.  Horblitt  Trust  Fund 

Henry  Hornblower  Fund 

Rosemary  and  E  Donald  Hudson  Fund 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Commissions  Fund 

Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Fellowship 

Adele  Wentworth  Jones  Trust  Fund 

George  E.  Judd  Fund 

Kalman  Fund 

Susan  Kaplan  and  Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fellowship 

Amey  P.  Ketchum  Memorial  Fund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Fellowship 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 

Jean  Koch  Fund 

Robert  and  Myra  Kraft  Chair  Fund 

Louis  Krasner  Fund 

Harvey  C.  and  Farla  Krentzman  Chair  Fund 

William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 

George  and  Lizabeth  Krupp  Fund 
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Were  here  because  there's  a  difference 
between  making  a  living.  And  having  a  life. 


J*L 


Fleet  Bank 

A  Member  of  Fleet  Financial  Group 

Wefe  here  to  make  a  difference:" 


Member  FDIC. 


N 
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Philanthropy  is  an  American  tradition.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  process  of  charitable  giving  has  become  too 
time  consuming  and  too  complex.  fortunately,  fidelity 
Investments  has  a  common  sense  solution. 


The  Charitable  Gift  Fund 


It  simplifies  the  process  while  enhancing  the  value  of 
your  contributions.  it  provides  both  immediate  tax 
benefits  and  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  recommend  gifts 
to  qualified  non-profits  at  your  convenience. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund  also  eliminates  the  legal  and 
accounting  hassles,  distribution  requirements  and 
investment  management  responsibilities  typically 
associated  with  foundations  and  other  giving  plans. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund.   New  from   Fidelity.  A  common 

SENSE  SOLUTION  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  AND  CORPORATIONS.  IT  WILL 
SIMPLY   REVOLUTIONIZE  THE  WAY  YOU   GIVE. 


For  complete  details,  please  call  a  Charitable  Gift  Fund 
representative  at  1  -800-544-0275,  ext.  26.  or,  fax  your 
inquiry  to  (617)  248-1  851  . 
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Fidelity 
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This  ship's  lamp  is  mounted  on  a  gimbal,  a  device  that  keeps  it  upright  regardless  of  movement. 


STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 

one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the 
largest  money  managers  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid,  our 
investment  performance  superior  and 
our  commitment  to  quality  unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  finan- 
cial and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  at  (617)  654-3227. 

^State  Street 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
the  kind  of  investment  advice  usually 
reserved  only  for  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Of  course,  over  the  years  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110. 

(617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Manchester,  Hartford,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Luxembourg,  Cayman  Islands,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Wellington,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1992. 


Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen. 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication  aren't  all  it 
takes  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist.  Success 
often  requires  the  help  of  someone  who  listens  to 
your  needs  and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs.  It's  some- 
thing we  feel  very  strongly  about  at  Shawmut. 
And  it's  what  makes  our  know-how  all  the 
more  valuable. 


KNOW-HOWTHAT  PAYS  OFF.5 


Shawmut 


A  Shawmut  National  Company 


Member  FDIC 
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Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 

Felicia  and  E.  Anthony  Kutten  Commissioning 

Fund  for  Youth  Concerts 
LaCroix  Family  Fund 
Germaine  Laurent  Fellowship 
Leith  Family  Fund 
I.  Norman  Levin  Trust  Fund 
Dorothy  Lewis  Fellowship 
Lucy  Lowell  (1860-1949)  Fellowship 
Kathryn  Holmes  and  Edward  M.  Lupean  and 

Diane  Holmes  Lupean  Fund 
Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Foundation  Chair  Fund 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  Chair  Fund 
Fannie  Peabody  Mason  Fund 
Merrill  Lynch  Foundation  Fellowship 
Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  Chair  Fund 
Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  Conducting 

Fellowship  honoring  Seiji  Ozawa 
Charles  L.  Moore  Fund 
Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Morse  Rush  Tickets  Fund 
Richard  P.  and  Claire  Morse  Fund  for  Youth 

Concerts 
Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.,  IBM  Matching 

Grant  Fellowship 
Newman  Family  Chair  Fund 
Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  Nickerson  Fellowship 
Northern  California  Audition  Fund 
Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  Chair  Fund 
Theodore  Edson  Parker  Fellowship 
Joanne  and  Andrall  Pearson  Fellowship 
Marion  G.  Perkins  Fund 
Walter  Piston  Chair  Fund 
David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 
William  and  Lia  Poorvu  Fund 
William  and  Lia  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Herbert  Prashker  Fellowship 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master  Teacher 

Chair  Fund 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 
Charlotte  F.  and  Irving  W  Rabb  Chair  Fund 
Readers  Digest  Fellowship 
Mildred  B.  Remis  Chair  Fund 
Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Vladimir  Resnikoff  Pension  Fund 
Jane  and  Peter  van  S.  Rice  Fellowship 
Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 


Bertha  and  Edward  Rose  Chair  Fund 

Rosen  Memorial  Ticket  Fund 

Elaine  and  Harvey  Rothenberg  Fellowship 

Margaret  and  Wdliam  C.  Rousseau  Chair  Fund 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Chair  Fund 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in 

Honor  of  Eleanor  Panasevich 
Angelica  Lloyd  Russell  Chair  Fund 
Angelica  Lloyd  Russell  Youth  Concerts  Fund 
Wallace  Clement  Sabin  Fund 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Esther  and  Joseph  Shapiro  Chair  Fund 
Malcolm  and  Barbara  Sherman  Fund 
Pearl  and  Alvin  Shottenfeld  Fund 
AsherJ.  Snuffer  Fellowship 
WH.  Sinclair  Chair  Fund 
Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 
Richard  A.  Smith  Family  Fund 
Albert  Spaulding  Fellowship 
Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Conducting 

Scholarship 
Jason  Starr  Fellowship 
Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Ray  and  Maria  Stata  Chair  Fund 
Harry  Stedman  Memorial  Fellowship 
Anne  Stoneman  Chair  Fund 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Roberta  Strang  Memorial  Concert  Fund 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Master  Teacher 

Piano  Fund 
Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Frederick  B.  Taylor  Fund 

William  F.  and  Juliana  Thompson  Fellowship 
R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 
Roger  L.  Voisin  Chair  Fund 
Sherman  Walt  Memorial  Fellowship 
Leo  Wasserman  Fellowship 
Madelaine  G.  von  Weber  Fund 
Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Webster  Fund 
Katharine  Lane  Weems  Fund 
Roger  D.  and  Diana  G.  Wellington  Fund 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  Chair  Fund 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  Chair  Fund 
Max  Wnder  Fellowship 
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David  L.  Babson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Investment  Counsel 


One  Memorial  Drive 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02142-1300 

617-225-3800 


Tower  Records  has  the 

largest  selection  of 

Classical,  Opera  and 

Chamber  Music. 

(Located  three  blocks  from  Symphony  Hall) 

TWMCW 

TOP  100  ALWAYS  ON  SALE!  •  OPEN  TIL  MIDNIGHT  EVERYDAYI 

CAMBRIDGE     BURLINGTON        BOSTON 

95  Mt.  Auburn  St.  101  Middlesex  Turnpike      Mass.  Aye.  at  Newbury 

Harvard  Square  (61 7)  876-3377  r 

Harvard  Q)  Stop  on  the  Redline 

VOCO  MUI '  MO  HEHTALjl 


Bay  (61/ 

Hynes  Convention  Centei/ICA  CD  Stop  on  the  Greenhne 

VDCOtALESAHO  KN1W8I 
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Honoring 
The  Walter  Piston  Society 

The  following  friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  informed  us  that  a  charitable 
gift  to  the  BSO  has  been  included  in  their  estate  plans.  This  type  of  generosity  provides  an 
important  addition  to  the  orchestras  endowment  each  year,  and  the  BSO's  endowment  is  the 
cornerstone  of  its  future.  Through  membership  in  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  friends  are 
honored  and  thanked  by  the  orchestra  with  invitations  to  events  and  receptions  throughout 
the  year. 


Rosamond  Warren  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  Zinn  Arthur 

Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Mrs.  William  Baumrueker 

Robert  Michael  Beech 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

William  I.  Bernell 

Mrs.  Vincent  V.R.  Booth 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  Brennan 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Bartol  Brinkler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burton  Brown 

Ruth  Seaman  Brush 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Virginia  W.  Cabot 

Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 

David  Bruce  Cole 

Aaron  Hillard  Cole 

Barbara  Frank  Cole 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Anne  Allen  Conklin 

Rebecca  K.  Coup 

Nelson  and  Ruth  LaC.  Darling 

Eugene  M.  Darling,  Jr. 

Deborah  and  Michael  Davis 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Carolyn  A.  Dilts 

Mrs.  Harry  Dubbs 

Anne  and  Warren  Dubin 

Dr.  Richard  W  Dwight 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Fairbanks 

The  Feskoe  Family 

Mrs.  Douglas  W  Fields,  Jr. 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

L.  Antony  Fisher 

Dr.  Joyce  B.  Friedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 

William  and  Virginia  Ganick 

Robert  P.  Giddings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Gill,  Jr. 

Mary  Glenn  Goldman 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 


Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Elinor  Lamont  Hallowell 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Maralynne  Hannah 

Margaret  and  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mrs.  John  W.  Harrison 

Steven  and  Joanie  Lucas  Harth 

Warren  Hassmer 

Robert  R.  Hayward 

Madeleine  Heyman 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Miss  Roberta  G.  Hill 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Joe  and  Phyllis  Hyman 

Stella  D.  Jenkins 

Keith  R.  Johnson 

Edna  S.  Kalman 

Dr.  Alice  Kandell 

Renee  and  Stan  Katz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

Mrs.  F  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Lillian  Koutras 

Ms.  Katharine  P.  Lanctot 

Dr.  Audrey  Lewis 

Diane  H.  Lupean 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Roger  Magoun 

Ruth  G.  Mandalian 

Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Charlotte  N.  May 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  McKenzie 

Mrs.  Willard  W  McLeod,  Jr. 

Russell  P.  Mead 

Jeannette  S.  Mead 

Nathan  R.  and  Lillian  Miller 

Theodore  T.  Miller 

Gladys  V  Moore 

Marjorie  E.  Moore 

Mrs.  Richard  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Mustard 

Anne  J.  Neilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Louise  C.  Noyes-Balboni 

Mrs.  Edwin  N.  Ohl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 


George  W  Pearce 

John  B.  Pepper 

C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Ames  Samuel  Pierce 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb 

Dr.  Herbert  Rakatansky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Rebentisch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Riemer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Rittner 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Helen  M.  Sampson 

Dr.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Ann  Sargent 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Dr.  Raymond  H.  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.R.  Schroeder 
Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Sexton 
Ruth  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolf  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Donald  M.  Smith 
Dr.  Norman  Solomon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Spiker 
Arthur  E.  Spiller,  M.D. 
Thomas  A.  Stalker 
Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Dr.  Norman  Stearns 
Marilyn  R.  Sternweiler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 
Ruth  Elsa  Stickney 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 
Richard  K.  Thorndike 
Mercy  B.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orlando  N.  Tobia 
Miss  Ruth  Tucker 
Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 
Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Christine  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Wick 
Richard  and  Linda  Willett 
Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Wdliams 
Elizabeth  Woolley 
Mrs.  Josef  Zimbler 
Anonymous  (104) 


If  you  would  like  to  receive  information  about  how  you  may  become  a  member  of  the  Walter 
Piston  Society,  or  to  let  the  BSO  know  that  you  have  already  made  such  provisions  in  your 
will,  please  contact  Megan  Goldman  at  Symphony  Hall,  at  617-638-9257. 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  I  $25,000  and  above 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Mustc  Director    tf  .  w 


The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1992-93  Business  Honor  RoU 

$10,000  and  above 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  E  Meagher 

AT&T 

Neil  Curran 
John  F.  McKinnon 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  E  Connell 

Coopers  &  Ly brand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 


Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services,  Inc./ 
Creative  Gourmet 
Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  E  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Michael  E.  Daniels 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
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1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

McKinsey  &  Company 
David  G.  Fabini 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  E  Farrell,  Jr. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 

WCRB-102.5FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 


Before  the  Show, 

after  the  Symphony  or     G  0  E  M  0  N 

in  between  the  Pops. 


Great  Tempura,  Yakitori  and  Japanese  Noodles. 
267  Huntington  Avenue,  Telephone:  859-8669 


APANESE  NOODLE  RESTAURANT 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  business  leaders 
for  their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  1992  fiscal  year.  Business 
Honor  Roll  donors  are  recognized  for  their  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more  in  bold 
capital  letters.  Companies  listed  in  capital  letters  indicate  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An 
asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  F.  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W  Smith 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

*Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

Automotive 
LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*  Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
Richard  F.  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*Walsh  Brothers 
James  H.  Walsh  III 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 
William  D.  Green 


ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 

Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 

Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 

Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

*Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 

Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
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*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical  /  Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W  Reznicek 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 

LOEWS  THEATRES 

A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRR-102.5FM 

Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 

Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  F.  O'Brien 

*Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W  Collins 
Herbert  F  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 


*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 

Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  F  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F  Cogan.  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W.  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
William  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 
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*Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 
Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Michael  E.  Daniels 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 

Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 


SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 
William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
William  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
JohnW.  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

John  F.  Shea 

*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
William  J.  Tvenstrup 


*  Hanover  New  England 
J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  E  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Eraser 

HALE  &  DORR 
Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

*McDermott,  Will  &  Emery 
Harvey  W.  Freishtat 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  PC. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 
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Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  E  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 


Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
Wdliam  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 

Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Inc. 
Joseph  W  Tiberio 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  E  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W.  Coz 

*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 


GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 
Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  F.  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

*Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.E  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
E  Wade  Greer 

Printing/Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. , 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 


*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 
Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  E  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*  Lehigh  Press  Company 

John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
Claude  Monette 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 

Real  Estate /Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 

Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 
Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  E  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 

*  Windsor  Building  Associates 

Mona  E  Freedman 

Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 
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COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fttzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 

Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 


BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD 

John  Larkin  Thompson 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Cambridge  Reports /Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  Atwood  Ives 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 


Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 

*Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel /Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 

John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  E  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 
Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 

Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 
Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Arthur  Phipps 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  January  21,  at  8 
Friday,  January  22,  at  2 
Saturday,  January  23,  at  8 
Friday,  January  29,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BARTOK 


Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and  Celesta 

Andante  tranquillo 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


RACHMANINOFF 


Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  minor,  Opus  30 
(January  21,  22,  and  23) 

Allegro  ma  non  tanto 
Intermezzo:  Adagio 
Alia  breve 

EVGENY  KISSIN 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 
(January  29  only) 

Poco  sostenuto  —  Vivace 

Allegretto 

Presto 

Allegro  con  brio 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m., 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 
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COMING  CONCERTS . . . 

Wednesday,  January  20,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C— January  21,  8-9:50 
Friday  'B'— January  22,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'A'— January  23,  8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
EVGENY  KISSIN,  piano 

BARTOK  Music  for  Strings, 

Percussion,  and  Celesta 
RACHMANINOFF     Piano  Concerto  No.  3 


MA 


MARIA 

The  best  of  the  best... 

All  the  elements  oflapatria 

without  the  cliche  knicknacks  and  the 

pizza-pasta-pudding  routine 

Time  Travel  Guide,  1993 

The  unconventional 

menu  breaks  the  North  End  mold... 

not  just  for  food,  but  ambiance  as  well. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

you  d  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON    (617)  523-0077 


Valet  Parking 


Receptions 


Friday  Evening — January  29,  8-9:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

BARTOK  Music  for  Strings, 

Percussion,  and  Celesta 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  7 

Thursday  'A — February  4,  8-9:50 
Saturday  'B' — February  6,  8-9:50 
Friday  A'— February  12,  2-3:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
MARIA  TIPO,  piano 

ALL-BEETHOVEN    Piano  Concerto  No.  4 
PROGRAM  Symphony  No.  6,  Pastoral 

Tuesday,  February  2,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal  (Non-subscription) 

Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Friday  'A' — February  5,  2-4:50 

Tuesday  'B' — February  9,  8-10:50 

Thursday  'B'— February  11,  8-10:50 

Saturday  'B' — February  13,  8-10:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone  (Falstaff) 
DANIELA  DESSI,  soprano  (Alice  Ford) 
DAWN  UPSHAW,  soprano  (Nannetta) 
DANNA  FORTUNATO,  mezzo-soprano 

(Meg  Page) 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 

(Mistress  Quickly) 
FRANK  LOPARDO,  tenor  (Fenton) 
PAOLO  CONI,  baritone  (Ford) 
MICHEL  SENECHAL,  tenor  (Dr.  Caius) 
DAVID  GORDON,  tenor  (Bardolfo) 
JAMES  COURTNEY,  bass  (Pistol) 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

VERDI  Falstaff 

Concert  staging  by  David  Kneuss 
Designed  by  John  Michael  Deegan 
and  Sarah  G.  Conly 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

DAVID  B.  STONE  •  HANS  H.  ESTIN  •  JACOB  F.  BROWN  II 
JOHN  H.  GRUMMON  •  EARL  E.  WATSON  III  •  JOHN  M.  REYNOLDS 

Providing 

Investment  and  Financial  Services 

for  Individuals  and  Families 

TEN  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  SUITE  300 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109  •  617-695-2100 


cTfie  Qzorgian 

...because  comfort  and  grace  are  ageless 

The  Georgian  is  a  unique  rental  community  offering  inde- 
pendent seniors  all  the  comfort  and  privacy  of  an  individual 
apartment  home.  Known  for  our  hospitality,  we  also  offer 
an  assisted  living  program.  The  Georgian  operates  on  a 
rental  plan  with  no  entrance  payment  required.  Our  philos- 
ophy is  to  promote  and  encourage  a  fulfilling  and  gracious 
lifestyle  in  a  caring  and  secure  environment. 

The  Qeorgian 

332  Jamaica  Way  •  Boston,  MA  02130 
Call  617  -  524  -  7228  for  an  appointment. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a 
variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company 
Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition 
in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket 
service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Development  Office  at  (617) 
638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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'Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 

Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nation's 
Character.  " 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
OUR  ENTHUSIASTIC  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 
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An  Equal  Housing  Lender 
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One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season 

1992-93 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI    OZAWA,   MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


m 


LASSALE 

THE  ART  OF 

SEIKO 


Bracelets,  cases,  and  casebacks  finished  in  22  karat  gold. 


E.B.  HORN 

Jewelers  Since  1839 


429  WASHINGTON  ST.  BOSTON  02108 
617-542-3902  •  OPEN  MON.  AND  THURS.  TIL  7 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 
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The  Tanglewood  Music  Center: 
Fulfillment  of  a  Dream 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  was  established  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1940,  fulfilling  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  two  of  the  most  important 
figures  in  the  BSO's  history,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  the  founder,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who 
was  the  orchestra's  music  director  from  1924  to  1949. 

An  exhibit  of  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other  memorabilia  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Music  Center  has  been  installed  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby  by  the  BSO  Archives.  Shown 
here  is  a  photograph  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  (center)  with  two  of  his  conducting  proteges, 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  Eleazer  de  Carvalho,  ca.  1949. 


A  warm  hug,  a  shared  book,  a  Wingate  at  Andover  afternoon. 

At  Wingate  our  daily  activities  extend  to  family  and  community, 
nurturing  both  young  and  old. 

Beyond  exceptional  rehabilitative  services  and  skilled  nursing 
care,  is  a  unique  spirit  of  sharing  and  joy. 

In  a  tranquil,  countryside  setting,  Wingate  at  Andover  blends 
beautiful  architecture,  refined  decor  and  familiar  comforts.  A 
sensitive,  supportive  environment  for  short  or  long  term  stays. 

Wingate  at  Andover.  An  exceptional  rehabilitative  and  skilled 
nursing  residence.   Come  visit  soon. 


WINGATE  AT  ANDOVER 

REHABILITATIVE  &  SKILLED  NURSING  RESIDENCE 

80  Andover  Street,  Andover,  MA  01810  •  508/470-3434 

Other  Wingate  facilities  in  Reading  and  Wilbraham 
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The  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Memorial  Concert 
Friday,  January  22,  1993 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins  loved  music  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  She  was  a  sub- 
scriber for  sixty-two  years,  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  was  her  greatest  interest  other 
than  her  family.  She  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  energy  to  the  BSO  for  an  extended 
period,  including  twenty-three  years  as  a 
Trustee  and  Trustee  Emerita,  holding  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  woman  to  be 
elected  to  that  position.  Mrs.  Perkins  was  the 
founder  of  the  Council  of  Friends,  the  first 
volunteer  group  formed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
orchestra.  Her  children  have  underwritten 
this  concert  in  her  memory. 

Verdi's  "Falstaff"  in  a 

Special  Dress  Rehearsal 

at  Symphony  Hall, 

Tuesday,  February  2,  at  7:30  p.m. 

A  special  dress  rehearsal  of  Verdi's  last  opera, 
Falstaff,  with  Seiji  Ozawa  leading  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  February  2,  at  7:30  p.m.  (subscrip- 
tion performances  are  scheduled  for  February 
5,  9,  11,  and  13).  Tickets  for  the  dress  rehear- 
sal are  priced  at  $15  and  $10;  unlike  the 
BSO's  regular  Open  Rehearsals,  seating  for 
this  event  will  be  reserved.  Tickets  are  avail- 
ble  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by 
calling  Symphony-Charge  at  (617)  266-1200. 
Benjamin  Luxon  sings  the  title  role,  with 
Daniela  Dessi  as  Alice,  Dawn  Upshaw  as 
Nannetta,  Maureen  Forrester  as  Mistress 
Quickly,  D'Anna  Fortunato  as  Meg  Page, 
Frank  Lopardo  as  Fenton,  and  Paolo  Coni  as 
Ford.  Arrigo  Boito,  who  had  previously  pro- 
vided the  libretto  for  Verdi's  Otello,  based  his 
libretto  for  Falstaff  on  Shakespeare's  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  The  BSO's  perform- 
ances mark  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
opera's  premiere,  which  took  place  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1893.  See  page  12  of  this  program 
book  for  a  related  article. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  nineteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 


profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting 
their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the 
first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  February  15  is  an  exhibit  of 
artwork  for  children,  sponsored  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Company.  This  will  be  followed  by 
"Exposition  Charles  Munch"  (February  19- 
March  13),  an  exhibit  on  the  life  of  the  late 
BSO  music  director  and  his  family.  This 
exhibit  will  be  drawn  from  one  originally 
produced  in  Munch's  native  Strasbourg  by  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  et  Universitaire  and 
the  Cultural  Services  of  the  City  of  Stras- 
bourg. Brought  here  by  the  Boston-Strasbourg 
Sister  City  Association  and  the  BSO,  the 
Symphony  Hall  exhibit  will  also  extend  to  the 
archival  display  cases  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 
These  exhibits  are  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers.  Please 
contact  the  Volunteer  Office  at  (617)  638-9390 
for  further  information. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  opens  its  1992- 
93  season  with  Debussy's  String  Quartet  in 
G  minor  and  Beethoven's  Quartet  No.  14  in 
C-sharp  minor,  Opus  131,  on  Friday,  lanuary 
22,  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Second  Church  in  New- 
ton, 60  Highland  Street,  West  Newton,  and 
on  Sunday,  January  24,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the 
Peabody  Museum  in  Salem.  The  performers 
are  BSO  violinists  Tatiana  Dimitriades  and 
Victor  Romanul,  violist  Christoff  Huebner,  and 
BSO  cellist  Jonathan  Miller,  the  ensemble's 
founder.  Tickets  are  $14  ($12  seniors  and 
students).  For  more  information,  including 
subscription  information,  call  (617)  527-8662. 

The  Richmond  Performance  Series,  Mark 
Ludwig,  artistic  director,  offers  music  for 
clarinet,  strings,  and  piano  on  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 31,  at  3  p.m.  at  Simon's  Rock  of  Bard 
College  in  Great  Barrington.  The  performers 
include  Thomas  Martin,  clarinet,  Sato  Knud- 
sen,  cello,  other  members  of  the  BSO,  and 
pianist  Frank  Corliss.  Admission  is  $10 
($8  students  and  seniors).  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (413)  698-2837  or  (617)  731-0004. 

BSO  members  Laura  Park,  violin,  Edward 
Gazouleas,  viola,  and  John  Stovall,  double 
bass,  are  among  the  performers  in  a  Schubert 
birthday  concert  by  the  Boston  Conservatory 
Chamber  Ensemble  scheduled  for  Sunday, 
January  31,  at  4  p.m.  at  the  First  and  Second 
Church,  66  Marlborough  Street,  Boston.  The 
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BayBank  applauds  the  continuing  success  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  congratulate  all  the  performers  and  those  behind  the  scenes 

for  working  in  perfect  harmony  to  create  music  loved  around  the  world. 
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program  includes  Schubert's  Piano  Trio  No.  2 
in  E-flat,  D.929,  and  the  Trout  Quintet  for 
piano  and  strings,  D.667.  Tickets  are  $10 
general  admission  ($7  students  and  seniors). 
For  more  information,  call  (617)  536-3063. 

BSO  Assistant  Concertmaster  Laura  Park 
appears  in  recital  with  pianist  Judith  Gordon 
on  Sunday,  February  7,  at  3  p.m.  in  Seully 
Hall  at  the  Boston  Conservatory,  at  8  The 
Fenway.  The  program  includes  the  Tartini/ 
Kreisler  Devil's  Trill  Sonata,  violin  sonatas  by 
Debussy  and  Faure,  and  the  Saint-Saens/ 
Ysaye  Waltz-Caprice,  Opus  52.  Admission 
is  free.  For  more  information,  call  (617)  536- 
6340. 

BSO  members  Tatiana  Dimitriades,  violin, 
and  Jerome  Rosen,  piano,  perform  the  Bee- 
thoven violin  sonatas  in  a  series  of  three 
Sunday-afternoon  recitals  at  the  First  and 
Second  Church,  66  Marlborough  Street  in 
Boston.  The  first  recital,  on  Sunday,  February 
14,  at  3  p.m.  includes  the  sonatas  in  D, 
Opus  12,  No.  1;  A,  Opus  30,  No.  1;  A  minor, 
Opus  23;  and  F,  Opus  24,  Spring.  The  second 
and  third  recitals  are  scheduled  for  March  14 
and  April  18.  Admission  is  $5.  For  more 
information,  call  (617)  876-7855. 


Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  preconcert  events. 
"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson 
Hall  with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player 
or  other  distinguished  member  of  the  music 
community.  "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a 
chamber  music  performance  by  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  at  6  p.m. ,  followed  by  a  buffet 
supper  served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open 
for  all  Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte 
cocktails  and  conversation.  These  events  are 
offered  on  an  individual  basis,  even  to  those 
who  are  not  attending  that  evening's  BSO 
concert. 

Speakers  for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  in- 
clude BSO  violinist  Ronald  Knudsen  (Thurs- 
day, February  11)  and  BSO  Assistant  Conduc- 
tor Robert  Spano  (Wednesday,  February  17). 
BSO  Musicologist  &  Program  Annotator 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  continue  giving  talks 
before  Friday-evening  concerts,  the  third  of 
which  is  January  29.  Publications  Coor- 
dinator Marc  Mandel  will  be  the  speaker  for 
all  three  Supper  Talks  held  in  conjunction 


with  the  Tuesday  'B'  series,  the  first  of  which 
is  February  9,  1993.  Upcoming  Supper  Con- 
certs will  feature  music  of  Barber  and  Bee- 
thoven (Thursday,  February  4,  and  Saturday, 
February  6)  and  music  of  Haydn  and  Bee- 
thoven (Thursday,  February  25,  and  Tuesday, 
March  2). 

The  suppers  are  priced  at  $23  per  person 
for  an  individual  event,  $66  for  any  three, 
$88  for  any  four,  or  $132  for  any  six.  Advance 
reservations  must  be  made  by  mail.  For  reser- 
vations the  week  of  the  Supper,  please  call 
SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200.  All 
reservations  must  be  made  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is  a  $1.00  handling 
fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  telephone.  For 
further  information,  please  call  (617)  266- 
1492,  ext.  516. 

Recognize  Someone  Special: 
Name  a  BSO  Concert 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  com- 
memorate a  very  special  occasion!  For  a 
$25,000  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Annual  Fund,  you  may  name  a  BSO  concert 
as  a  tribute  to,  or  in  memory  of,  an  individual 
you  designate.  In  addition,  you  will  become  a 
Patron  of  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orches- 
tra's circle  of  its  most  generous  benefactors. 
The  benefits  of  naming  a  concert  also  include 
a  private  champagne  reception,  complimen- 
tary tickets  for  the  concert,  and  prominent 
acknowledgment  in  the  program  book,  includ- 
ing a  biographical  appreciation  about  the 
honoree.  For  further  information  about  nam- 
ing a  BSO  concert,  please  call  Constance 
B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Annual  Fund,  at  (617)  638-9256. 
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Limousine  of  Boston 


•  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  SPECIALIST 

•  LIMOUSINES,  SEDANS,  VANS,  AND 
WAGONS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

•  DINNER  &  THEATRE  PACKAGES 

623-8700 

Established  1924 
A  &  A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING,  INC. 

161  BROADWAY,  SOMERVILLE,  MA  02145 

LAWRENCE  A.  WILLWERTH,  MGR. 

24-HR.  SERVICE.  7  DAYS  A  WEEK  BY  RESERVATION 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 


Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in  1973,  after  a 
year  as  music  adviser.  His  many  tours  with  the 
orchestra  have  included  four  visits  to  Japan,  an 
eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece, 
Austria,  Germany,  France,  and  England  following 
the  1991  Tanglewood  season.  His  previous  tours 
with  the  orchestra  have  included  an  historic  visit  to 
China  in  March  1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  dis- 
cussion sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations;  the 
orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  European  music 
festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in  1981,  a  fourteen- 
city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England.  In  October  1992  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to  South  America,  in- 
cluding eight  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala, 
Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper.  He  has  also  conducted  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992,  with  Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene  Onegin.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel, 
Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and 
Telarc  labels.  In  September  1992  Mr.  Ozawa  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in 
Matsumoto,  Japan,  in  memory  of  his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  culti- 
vation of  Western  music  and  musical  technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  theToho 
Gakuen  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
con,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he  won  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that 
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orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first 
time  in  1964,  atTanglewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  sym- 
phonies, Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra 
with  Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye 
Norman,  James  McCracken,  andTatianaTroyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Nutcracker  and  the  suite  from  Sleeping  Beauty; 
Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian  Zimerman;  Prokofiev's 
complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  and  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  Damnation  of  Faust. 
Other  recordings  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Tchai- 
kovsky's opera  Pique  Dame  with  Mirella  Freni,  Maureen  Forrester,  and  Vladimir  Atlan- 
tov,  on  RCA  Red  Seal;  Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with 
Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don 
Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's 
Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 


Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A .  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Eorrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. , 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 

Family  chair 

Second  Moling 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
*Harvey  Seigel 
$  Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

*  Victor  Romanul 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

EstherS.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 
*Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 

Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Tafi  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  Sagojf  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Assistant  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 


Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 


Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 
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Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  perform  Verdi's  opera  "Falstaff''  on 
February  5,  9,  11,  and  13  (with  a  non-subscription  Open  Rehearsal  on  February  2), 
marking  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  opera's  premiere  on  February  9,  1893. 


Looking  Forward  to  "Falstaff" 

by  Marc  Mandel 

THE  BACKGROUND 

Falstaff  was  Verdi's  last  opera.  It  was  also  his  first  comic  opera  since  Un  giorno  di  regno 
("King  for  a  Day")  of  1840 — though  he  had  long  hoped  to  compose  another — and  his 
third  Shakespeare  opera,  after  Macbeth  (premiered  1847,  revised  for  Paris  1865)  and 
Otello  (premiered  1887,  six  years  before  Falstaff).  Verdi  was  virtually  retired  when  he 
composed  Falstaff,  being  more  concerned  with  farming  and  social  issues  than  with 
writing  more  music.  The  impetus  came  from  librettist,  composer,  poet,  and  critic 
Arrigo  Boito,  who  had  worked  with  Verdi  on  the  1857  revision  of  Simon  Boccanegra 
and  was  the  librettist  also  for  Otello.  Boito  sent  Verdi  his  proposal  for  a  Falstaff  opera 
in  July  1889.  The  libretto  followed  soon  after,  and  Verdi  set  straight  to  work.  Boito — 
who  also  wrote  the  libretto  for  Ponchielli's  La  Gioconda,  and  whose  own  opera 
Mefistofele  has  won  renewed  popularity  in  recent  decades — based  his  text  primarily 
on  characters  and  events  in  Shakespeare's  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  drawing  also  on 
aspects  of  Henry  IV  parts  I  and  II.  Strictly  supervised  by  the  composer,  the  opera  had 
its  premiere  on  February  9,  1893,  at  Italy's  most  prestigious  opera  house,  La  Scala  in 
Milan;  it  was  an  immediate  success.  Not  surprisingly,  Boito's  earlier  words  encourag- 
ing the  composer  to  take  up  the  project  were  borne  out:  "there  is  only  one  way  to  end 


_re<;es 

cSiton 

/\  \    I    i  ,  / -v  i\I  '   i 

A  special  edition  of  "Illustrazione  Italiana, " 
featuring  "Verdi  e  il  Falstaff'' 
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vour  career  more  splendidly  than  with  Otello,  and  that  is  to  end  it  with  Falstaff."  At 
the  time  of  the  premiere,  Verdi  was  seventy-nine  years  old. 

THE  PLOT 

Act  I:  Believing  himself  the  object  of  their  desires,  the  pompous,  self-aggrandizing 
Fal staff  plans  to  seduce  Alice  Ford  and  Meg  Page;  his  drinking  buddies,  Bardolph  and 
Pistol,  refuse  to  compromise  their  honor  by  delivering  Falstaff's  solicitous  letters  to  the 
two  women.  Having  received  the  letters — delivered  by  a  page,  and  identical  but  for 
their  recipients'  names — Alice  and  Meg  are  appalled  at  Falstaff's  presumption  and 
plan  to  teach  him  a  lesson.  Meanwhile,  Alice's  husband  Ford,  advised  by  Bardolph 
and  Pistol  of  Falstaff's  intentions,  has  devised  a  plan  of  his  own.  A  sub-plot  concerns 
Alice's  daughter  Anne  (Nannetta),  who  is  in  love  with  Fenton,  though  her  father  wants 
her  to  marry  Dr.  Caius.  Act  II:  Mistress  Quickly  informs  Falstaff  that  Alice  will  await 
him  at  her  home  that  afternoon,  between  two  and  three,  at  which  time  her  husband 
Ford  is  always  out.  Following  Quickly  s  departure,  Ford  himself  arrives,  disguised.  He 
pays  Falstaff  to  seduce  Alice,  for  whom  he  professes  his  own  unrequited  love,  suggest- 
ing that  once  she  has  "fallen"  to  Falstaff,  he'll  have  an  easier  time  himself.  But  then, 
himself  ignorant  of  the  ladies'  plan,  he  is  stunned  and  enraged  to  learn  that  Falstaff 
already  has  an  assignation  with  Alice  for  that  very  afternoon.  The  second  scene  of  this 
act  culminates  with  a  brilliant  ensemble  in  which  Alice  and  the  other  women  conceal 
Falstaff  in  a  basket  of  dirty  laundry  to  hide  him  from  Ford  and  the  other  men,  finally 
dumping  him  out  the  window.  Act  III:  Falstaff  is  distraught,  but  still  susceptible.  Now 
Quickly  invites  him  to  meet  Alice  at  midnight,  at  Heme's  Oak  in  Windsor  Park  ("the 
tryst  of  goblins"),  where  Falstaff,  who  is  instructed  to  arrive  disguised  as  "the  Black 
Huntsman,"  will  be  taught  a  lesson  once  and  for  all .  .  . 

THE  MUSIC 

Throughout  his  career  Verdi  turned  the  "standard"  operatic  forms  of  his  predecessors 
to  increasingly  greater  dramatic  purpose.  By  the  time  he  reached  Otello,  the  most 
tellingly  dramatic  solos  for  Otello  and  Iago  had  become  less  "arias"  than  monologues 
or  soliloquies,  and  fittingly  so,  given  their  Shakespearean  inspiration.  That  opera's 
more  lyric  moments — like  the  love  duet  for  Otello  and  Desdemona  that  closes  act  I,  or 
Desdemona's  Willow  Song  and  Ave  Maria  near  the  end — serve  as  moments  of  repose, 
in  high  contrast  to  the  numbers  that  move  events  along.  In  Falstaff  Verdi  places  an 
even  greater  emphasis  on  monologues,  as  is  clear  from  the  outset:  the  first  such  example 
comes  with  Falstaff's  irritated  scolding  of  Bardolph  and  Pistol  some  five  or  six  minutes 
into  act  I.  That  scene  culminates  with  Falstaff's  so-called  "Honor  Monologue."  Ford's 
great  moment  comes  with  his  "Jealousy  Monologue"  in  the  first  scene  of  act  II,  and 
Falstaff  has  his  turn  again  at  the  very  start  of  act  III,  as  he  bemoans  his  earlier,  uncere- 
monious treatment.  The  most  extended  purely  lyrical  solo  passages  of  this  score  are 
reserved  mainly  for  the  young  lovers,  Nannetta  and  Fenton.  Other  such  moments  are 
relatively  brief.  Falstaff's  tripping  "Quand'  ero  paggio"  in  the  second  scene  of  act  II, 
as  he  tells  Alice  of  his  days  as  a  once-thin  pageboy,  lasts  all  of  thirty  seconds.  Because 
of  its  busy  context,  Alice's  "Gaie  comari  di  Windsor"  ("Merry  wives  of  Windsor"),  as 
she,  Meg,  Quickly,  and  Nannetta  anticipate  Falstaff's  arrival  earlier  in  that  scene,  is 
apt  to  be  overlooked  altogether,  especially  as  it  turns  so  quickly  into  a  quartet.  The 
intricacies  of  the  plot  can  seem  to  move  at  a  whirlwind  pace  as  Verdi  juxtaposes  the 
solo  numbers  with  some  of  the  most  skillful  ensembles  ever  written.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  end  of  act  II,  with  Falstaff  trapped  in  the  laundry  basket,  Alice,  Meg, 
and  Quickly  intent  on  their  own  purpose,  Ford,  Caius,  Pistol,  and  Bardolph  intent  on 
theirs,  and  Nannetta  and  Fenton  intent  on  each  other. 

And  then  there's  Verdi's  ingenious  use  of  the  orchestra,  to  support,  connect,  cross- 
reference,  and  build  the  individual  sections  of  his  opera  into  a  compelling,  unified 
musical  architecture.  Melodies  abound,  coming  and  going  faster  than  we  can  keep 
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track.  A  wealth  of  details  imprint  themselves  indelibly  in  the  mind,  even  on  first  hear- 
ing, like  the  English  horn  that  "reads"  Falstaff's  letters  along  with  Alice  and  Meg  in 
the  second  scene  of  act  I;  or,  more  briefly  and  less  obviously,  the  oboe  that  suggests 
Nannetta's  weeping  as  she  tells  the  other  women  that  Ford  intends  her  to  marry  Caius 
(act  II,  scene  ii);  or  the  orchestral  trills  that  illustrate  the  effect  of  wine  on  the  human 
body  as  described  by  Falstaff  to  conclude  his  act  III,  scene  i,  monologue.  Larger  ges- 
tures make  their  points  as  well,  whether  the  orchestral  guffaws  that  frame  "Va,  vecchio 
John"  in  the  first  scene  of  act  II  and  then  return  to  punctuate  the  close  of  that  scene 
(having  been  interrupted  earlier  by  Ford's  arrival);  or  the  frenetic  string  music  that 
announces  Meg's,  and  then  Ford's,  arrival  in  act  II,  scene  ii,  and  returns  to  open  act 
III.  As  with  any  great  opera  in  the  repertory,  Falstaff's  inexhaustible  wealth  of  detail 
rewards  repeated  study. 

THE  TEXT 

Verdi's  emphasis  on  monologues,  ensembles,  and  a  frequently  quick-moving  conversa- 
tional structure  suggests  the  need  to  give  Boito's  brilliant  libretto  equal  consideration: 
less  so  than  with  other  operas,  one  can't  just  sit  back,  enjoy  the  tunes,  and  hope  to 
know  what's  going  on.  As  noted  by  Charles  Osborne  in  The  Complete  Operas  of  Verdi, 
the  librettist's  immersion  in,  and  enthusiasm  for,  his  sources  has  even  inspired  at  least 
one  "in  joke,"  in  a  stage  direction (!),  when  Ford,  after  forcing  open  a  wardrobe  in  his 
jealous  search  for  Falstaff  in  act  II,  scene  ii,  "opens  even  the  tiny  drawer  of  the  table." 
(In  Shakespeare's  Merry  Wives,  Ford's  determination  leads  him  to  "search  impossible 
places.")  A  more  immediately  obvious  example  of  Boito's  skillful  way  with  his  characters' 
actual  words  comes  in  the  final  scene,  with  a  punning  use  of  his  native  Italian:  when 
Alice  and  Meg,  together  with  Quickly,  invoke  God  to  punish  their  misguided  suitor 
("Fallo  punito,  Domine!" — "Punish  him,  Lord"),  Falstaff  responds  with  "Ma  salvagli 
Yaddomine" — "But  save  his  belly!" 


THE  RECORDINGS 

Clearly,  some  preliminary  attention — even  just  a  single  listening,  text  in  hand — will 
increase  your  enjoyment  a  thousandfold.  Two  recordings  are  considered  "classic." 
The  first  is  Arturo  Toscanini's  1950  NBC  Symphony  broadcast,  a  dazzling  "live"  per- 
formance now  available  on  CD  in  the  best  sound  it's  ever  had  (RCA  Gold  Seal,  mid- 
priced).  The  recording  is  monaural,  and  you  may  not  recognize  the  singers'  names,  but 
don't  be  deterred.  For  the  CD  incarnation,  RCA  has  included  some  of  the  audience's 
applause  to  end  each  act;  you  may  just  want  to  join  in!  The  second  "classic"  set  is 
Herbert  von  Karajan's  brilliantly  theatrical  1956  recording  with  Tito  Gobbi's  vividly 
nuanced  Falstaff,  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf  a  sparkling  Alice,  Fedora  Barbieri  arguably 
the  best  Quickly  on  disc,  Rolando  Panerai  a  splendid  Ford,  and  Luigi  Alva  a  strong 
contender  for  best  Fenton.  The  Philharmonia  Orchestra  offers  playing  so  staggeringly 
virtuosic  it  sometimes  seems  to  overshadow  the  opera  itself  (EMI — not  to  be  confused 
with  Karajan's  later  recording  for  Philips).  A  third  good  choice,  in  fully  digital  sound, 
is  Carlo  Maria  Giulini's  recording  drawn  from  "live"  performances  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic.  Critical  response  to  this  set  has  been  mixed,  given  some  un- 
even vocalism,  Giulini's  desire  to  play  things  "straight,"  and  his  tendency  toward  some 
slower-than-usual  tempos.  But  what  you  do  get  is  the  sense  of  a  real  performance  from 
a  committed  ensemble  guided  by  an  equally  committed  conductor,  who  lovingly 
creates  a  world  for  the  opera's  characters  to  inhabit  (Deutsche  Grammophon). 

The  remaining  stereo  recordings  offer  mixed  results.  RCA's  recent,  warmly  spacious 
set  with  Colin  Davis  and  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  boasts  Rolando  Panerai's  fine 
Falstaff,  Alan  Titus's  impressive  Ford,  humane  leadership  from  Davis,  and  elegant 
playing  from  his  orchestra.  Unfortunately,  aside  from  Julie  Kaufmann's  engaging  Nan- 
netta,  the  women  do  little  with  their  roles,  leaving  a  serious  gap  when  the  female 
characters  take  center  stage  (RCA  Red  Seal).  Not  surprisingly,  Leonard  Bernstein's 
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approach  to  Verdi's  score  is  strongly  extrovert  and  pointedly  detailed;  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  plays  brilliantly  for  him.  Bernstein  is  also  well  served  by  his  cast,  in- 
cluding Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau's  intricately  detailed  Falstaff,  Rolando  Panerai's 
second  recorded  Ford,  and  Ilva  Ligabue's  charming  Alice  (CBS  Masterworks).  At  the 
opposite  pole,  Georg  Solti,  seemingly  more  attuned  to  his  orchestra  than  to  his  singers, 
leads  a  brusque,  generally  uneventful  recording.  Geraint  Evans  is  a  suave  Falstaff  and 
Robert  Merrill's  Ford  is  vocally  and  dramatically  persuasive,  though  Ilva  Ligabue's 
Alice  registers  less  well  than  for  Bernstein  (London,  mid-priced).  Finally,  despite  the 
merits  of  a  vivid  cast,  Karajan's  indulgent,  glutinous  remake  with  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic is  best  avoided  (Philips). 

THE  ENDING 

By  the  end  of  the  final  scene,  Falstaff  has  had  his  comeuppance,  Alice  has  gently 
rebuked  Ford  for  his  jealousy,  Ford  has  unknowingly  blessed  Nannetta's  union  to  a 
disguised  Fenton,  and  Caius  has  been  tricked  into  "marrying"  the  veiled  Bardolph. 
Falstaff  takes  credit  at  least  for  providing  a  source  of  merriment,  and  calls  for  "a  chorus 
to  end  the  scene."  That  closing  chorus — a  boisterous  fugue  beginning  "Tutto  nel 
mondo  e  burla"  ("All  the  world's  a  jest") — provides  the  opera's  message,  which  is 
intended  as  much  for  the  audience  as  for  the  characters  themselves.  There  is  precedent 
for  this  in  the  history  of  opera.  At  the  end  of  Don  Giovanni,  Mozart  had  set  that  tale's 
moral  ("Such  is  the  fate  of  the  evildoer")  to  an  evanescent  fugue  that  evaporates  into 
thin  air  as  the  story's  survivors  face  an  uncertain  fate.  To  close  he  nozze  di  Figaro, 
Mozart's  characters  invite  all  present  to  join  their  celebration.  In  his  production  of  that 
opera,  Peter  Sellars  brought  the  audience — who  have  witnessed  not  just  Figaro's  wed- 
ding but  all  the  surrounding  events — directly  into  the  scene,  by  raising  the  houselights 
gradually  as  the  ensemble  approached  its  conclusion.  Years  earlier,  Franco  Zeffirelli 
did  likewise  in  a  famous  production  of  Falstaff.  The  moral  of  Verdi's  opera  is  familiar  to 
us  all;  as  Boito's  final  words  tell  us,  "He  who  laughs  last  laughs  best."  But  this  famil- 
iarity poses  no  obstacle  to  our  sharing  in  the  delight  of  Falstaffs  characters,  and  only 
serves  to  heighten  the  brilliance  of  Verdi's  final,  crowning  creation  for  the  operatic  stage. 


Boito  and  Verdi 
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IN  BOSTON'S  BACK'BAY  J,\    * 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  January  21,  at  8 
Friday,  January  22,  at  2 

THE  MRS.  JAMES  H.  PERKINS  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

Saturday,  January  23,  at  8 


^^ 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BARTOK 


Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and  Celesta 

Andante  tranquillo 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


RACHMANINOFF 


Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  minor,  Opus  30 

Allegro  ma  non  tanto 
Intermezzo:  Adagio 
Alia  breve 

EVGENY  KISSIN 


These  performances  of  Rachmaninoff's  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  are  being  recorded 
by  BMG  Classics  for  future  commercial  release  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal.  Your 
cooperation  in  keeping  noise  in  the  Hall  at  a  minimum  is  sincerely  appreciated. 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:50. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Evgeny  Kissin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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North  Hampton,  New  Hampshire 
"BELL  COTTAGE"  -  SEASIDE  ESTATE 
LITTLE  BOAR'S  HEAD 

Fabulous  seaside  estate  originally  built  in  1862  & 
totally  refurbished  with  spectacular  ocean  views. 
The  ultimate  in  gracious  seacoast  living 
including  6  bedrooms,  4.5  baths,  fireplaces, 
gourmet  kitchen,  great  office  space,  a  widow's 
walk  &  private  grounds.  Choice  location  within 
an  hour  of  Boston.  $1,125,000 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
BEACON  HILL  TOWNHOUSE 

Lovely  1850  three-story  beautifully  renovated 
townhouse  situated  at  the  top  of  Beacon  Hill 
with  a  view  of  the  Charles  River.  High  ceilings, 
fireplaces,  bay  windows,  new  kitchen  &  baths 
plus  a  formal  dining  room  leading  to  a 
wonderful  Beacon  Hill  garden.  Walk  to 
everything.  $790,000 


Gilmanton,  New  Hampshire 
60  ACRE  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

Lovely  c.1800  5-bedroom  Cape  completely 
renovated  with  marvelous  screened  porch  wing 
plus  3  bedroom  carriage  house,  2  car  garage  & 
shop.  Property  features  60  acres  of  managed 
woodlands,  rolling  pastures  &  lawns  &  long 
river  frontage,  dam  &  swimming  pond  with 
beach  at  lawn's  edge.  Small  country  estate  in 
idyllic  setting  perfect  for  retirement  living. 

$325,000 
Call  LANDVEST  603/228-2020 


Duxbury,  Massachusetts 
THE  SAMPSON  -WINSLOW  HOUSE 
7  ACRE  SALTWATER  FARM 

Wonderful  1792  Captains  House  on  Duxbury 
Bay  including  12-rooms,  6  bedrooms  &  a 
museum-quality  Ship's  Store.  Spectacular  water 
views,  220'  of  direct  water  frontage  plus  barn, 
stable,  paddocks,  meadows  &  hayfields.  Setting 
for  the  movie  "Dad".  Very  special.         $1,150,000 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109;  (617)  723-1800 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 


Friday,  January  29,  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BARTOK 


Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and  Celesta 

Andante  tranquillo 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 

Poco  sostenuto  —  Vivace 

Allegretto 

Presto 

Allegro  con  brio 


This  concert  will  end  about  9:45. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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HUNNEMAN  &  COMPANY 


RESIDENTIAL  REAL  ESTATE 


Providing  full  service  residential  Real  Estate  with  an  unparalleled 
record  of  excellence  ... 

Serving  the  needs  of  both  clients  and  customers  in  Wellesley  and 
Weston,  West  of  Boston,  and  beyond  ... 

Contact  our  winning  team  today. 


Thomas  F.  Aaron 

voice  mail  945-9548 


Virginia  Murray  Boyle,  CRS  GRI 
voice  mail  945-1302 


(617)  237-9090 
372  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills,  MA  02181 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa  &  John  Williams 
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98  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
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Bela  Bartok 

Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and  Celesta 


Bela  Bartok  was  born  on  March  25,  1881,  at  Nagy- 
szentmiklos,  Hungary,  and  died  on  September  26, 
1945,  in  New  York  City.  Paul  Sacher,  founder  and 
conductor  of  the  Basel  Chamber  Orchestra,  commis- 
sioned the  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and 
Celesta  and  gave  the  first  performance  in  Basel  on 
January  21,  1937,  in  celebration  of  his  orchestra's 
tenth  anniversary.  Bartok  had  completed  the  score  in 
Budapest  on  September  7,  1936,  and  the  work  was 
first  heard  there  in  February  1938,  Erno  Dohndnyi 
conducting.  John  Barbirolli  introduced  it  to  this 
country  at  concerts  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Society  on  October  28  and  29,  1937. 
Leonard  Bernstein  conducted  the  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony performances  in  February  1947.  Charles 
Munch,  Guido  Cantelli,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and  Seiji  Ozawa 
brought  it  back  in  subsequent  seasons.  Ozawa  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood perform- 
ance in  August  1979,  followed  by  performances  in  Lucerne,  Brussels,  and  Edinburgh. 
He  also  gave  the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in  January  and  February  1986, 
followed  by  tour  performances  in  Tokyo  and  Kobe,  Japan.  The  title  of  the  work  indicates 
its  unusual  scoring  for  small  drums  (with  and  without  snares),  cymbals,  tam-tam,  bass 
drum,  timpani,  celesta,  piano,  harp,  and  strings. 

Introducing  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and  Celesta  to  his  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  readers  in  1937,  Lawrence  Gilman  characterized  Bartok  thus:  "Acrid,  power- 
ful, intransigent;  the  musician  of  darkly  passionate  imagination,  austerely  sensuous, 
ruthlessly  logical,  a  cerebral  rhapsodist;  a  tone-poet  who  is  both  an  uncompromising 
modernist  and  the  resurrector  of  an  ancient  past."  If  there  is  one  quintessential  Bartok 
composition,  one  work  in  which  we  can  find  all  his  strengths,  the  paradoxes  in  his 
music  and  the  contradictions,  the  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and  Celesta  is  it. 

In  1936,  Bartok  was  fifty-five  and  at  the  summit  of  his  powers  and  reputation.  He 
had  begun  to  compose  at  eight  and  had  played  the  piano  in  public  since  he  was  ten. 
At  twenty-six,  he  had  become  professor  of  pianoforte  at  the  Conservatory  in  Budapest, 
succeeding  his  teacher,  IstvanThoman,  and  over  the  course  of  thirty  years  he  had 
earned  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  collector  and  scholar  of  Hungarian,  Rumanian, 
Bulgarian,  and  Arabic  folk  music.  He  was  even  a  success  as  a  composer.  It  is  true  that 
his  last  American  years  were  wretched,  medically  and  fiscally,  that  he  was  discouraged 
to  the  point  of  giving  up,  that  the  support  tendered  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  com- 
missioned the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  for  Boston,  and  by  Yehudi  Menuhin  was  literally 
life-saving.  To  imagine,  however,  that  Bartok's  whole  life  was  spent  in  the  condition  of 
unrecognized  genius  is  to  have  the  picture  quite  wrong.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  failures 
and  frustrations,  like  Mengrelberg's  cancellation  of  the  New  York  premiere  of  the  Piano 
Concerto  No.  1  on  Bartok's  first  American  tour,  or  the  endless  delays  and  unpleas- 
antnesses that  dogged  the  early  career  oiThe  Miraculous  Mandarin,  but  since  the 
triumphant  Budapest  premiere  in  1917  of  his  choreographic  poem  The  Wooden  Prince, 
his  importance  was  understood,  he  had  a  good  contract  with  a  first-rate  publisher 
("This  is  a  splendid  thing  .  .  .  [it]  counts  as  my  greatest  success  as  a  composer  so  far"), 
and  his  music  was  widely  and  well  performed. 

He  accepted  Paul  Sacher's  commission  on  June  27,  1936,  indicating  in  his  letter 
that  he  was  thinking  of  a  work  "for  strings  and  percussion  (thus,  besides  the  strings, 
there  would  be  piano,  celesta,  harp,  xylophone,  and  percussion  instruments),"  and  he 
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completed  the  score  ten  weeks  later,  on  September  7.  Though  he  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained ideas  about  renaming  the  piece  later,  he  retained  its  working  title,  Musique 
pour  instruments  a  cordes,  batterie  et  celeste  en  quatre  mouvements.  The  other  percus- 
sion instruments  turned  out  to  be  small  drums,  with  and  without  snares,  cymbals, 
tam-tam,  bass  drum,  and  kettledrums.  In  the  finale,  the  piano  part  is  sometimes  for 
four  hands,  the  third  and  fourth  belonging  to  the  celesta  player.  Bartok  wants  the 
strings  on  stage  in  two  separated  groups,  and  his  score  includes  a  suggested  seating 
plan  which  puts  first  and  second  violins,  first  violas,  and  first  cellos  on  the  left,  third 
and  fourth  violins,  second  violas,  and  second  cellos  on  the  right,  basses  across  the 
back  (firsts  on  the  left,  seconds  on  the  right),  and  the  other  instruments  in  the  middle, 
piano  and  celesta  toward  the  left,  harp  and  xylophone  toward  the  right. 

First,  a  dark  fugue.  The  instruments  are  muted  and  it  is  a  long  time  before  they 
rise  from  pianissimo.  The  gait  is  irregular  and  mystifying.  The  theme  itself  is  con- 
stricted, its  range  only  a  fifth.  The  texture  is  dense  and  tight.  Then,  mutes  are  re- 
moved, the  tempo  quickens,  kettledrums  and  cymbals  join  in,  and  a  thwack  on  the 
bass  drum  signals  the  arrival  of  a  tearing  climax.  The  music  drops  rapidly  from  this 
height:  the  mutes  return,  the  celesta  adds  new  and  magic  colors,  and  the  sounds 
disappear  into  the  silence  from  which  they  had  come. 

That  music  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  rest.  The  shapes  in  the  second  movement 
are  derived  from  it,  though  this  Allegro  comes  in  as  a  drastic  contrast — quick, 
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bright,  inclined  to  be  regular  in  its  rhythms  (though  often  and  delightfully  synco- 
pated). Piano  and  harp  make  their  first  appearance,  and  there  is  constant  antiph- 
onal  play  between  the  two  string  orchestras.  At  its  recapitulation,  the  first  theme  is 
pushed  together  so  that  what  took  four  beats  before  is  allowed  only  three. 

The  Adagio,  beginning  and  ending  with  atmospheric  dialogues  of  xylophone  and 
kettledrums,  traverses  many  moods,  successive  phrases  of  the  fugue  subject  herald- 
ing the  appearance  of  each  new  section.  The  finale  is  country  dance  music:  right  at 
the  beginning,  the  first  orchestra  strums  and  the  second  has  a  headlong  Bulgarian 
tune.  Here,  too,  the  first  movement's  theme  returns,  but  transformed,  its  intervals 
stretched  wide,  its  harmonies  open  and  unambiguous,  and  at  the  end,  even  the 
wild  Bulgarian  tune  turns  expansive  in  a  harmonization  that  might  have  been  in- 
vented by  Bartok's  compatriot  and  friend,  Zoltan  Kodaly.  And  so  this  work  is  in 
Bartok's  life  a  marker  from  which  we  can  look  both  back  and  forward:  the  first  move- 
ment is  the  summation  of  endeavors  from  about  1919  into  the  middle  '30s,  the  time  of 
the  tough,  concentrated,  often  fiercely  dissonant  music  of  The  Miraculous  Mandarin, 
the  Dance  Suite,  the  two  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  the  first  two  piano  concertos, 
the  quartets  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  the  Cantata  prof  ana,  while  the  radical  reinterpreta- 
tion  of  that  material  in  the  finale  anticipates  the  "easier"  writing  of  the  later  years, 
of  the  Violin  Concerto  No.  2,  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  and  the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  3. 

Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and  Celesta  is  a  work  of  exuberant  invention,  of 
rhapsody,  of  sometimes  lacerating  passion.  But  recall  Oilman's  phrase,  "cerebral 
rhapsodist."  There  was,  to  Bartok's  mind,  the  side  that  produced  the  darkness  and 
passion  of  this  fugue,  that  produced  the  high  spirits  of  the  second  and  fourth  move- 
ments, the  nocturnal  mysteries  of  the  Adagio  of  this  Music,  the  ferocity  of  the  first 
movements,  the  nocturnal  mysteries  of  the  Adagio  of  this  Music,  the  ferocity  of  the 
first  movements  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  string  quartets,  the  scurrilous  humor  of  the 
Burletta  in  the  Sixth.  But  with  inspiration  and  fantasy  there  went  a  passion  for 
order.  He  was  equipped  with  an  uncannily  accurate  inner  clock  and  he  could  tell 
when  music  marked  to  be  played  at  metronome  112  was  in  fact  going  at  111  or  113. 

One  manifestation  of  his  exquisite  feeling  for  time  and  proportion  was  his  fascina- 
tion with  the  golden  section,  that  division  of  a  line  where  the  smaller  segment  is  to 
the  larger  as  the  larger  is  to  the  whole  (the  relation  is  about  382:618).  Almost  always 
in  Bartok's  mature  music,  something  critical  happens  at  that  point  of  division.  In 
the  fugue  of  the  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and  Celesta,  it  is  the  place  where  the 
mutes  come  off  and  where  a  percussion  instrument,  a  kettledrum,  enters  for  the 
first  time  (to  the  beat,  it  is  the  moment  at  which  we  first  hear  unmuted  strings) — the 
place  from  which  the  music  begins  to  move  with  energy  toward  its  climax.  In  the 
second  movement,  it  is  the  point  at  which  the  development  really  gets  going,  and  it 
is  marked  by  a  striking  new  sonority  and  pattern,  an  ostinato  in  the  second  orchestra 
and  harp,  punctuated  by  unpredictably  spaced  chords  on  the  piano  and  in  the  sec- 
ond orchestra,  which  plays  those  special  Bartok  pizzicatos  where  the  string  re- 
bounds against  the  fingerboard  with  a  hard  slap.  In  the  Adagio,  it  is  at  this  point  of 
division  that  the  most  amazing  sounding  section  begins,  the  part  where  the  soft 
tremolando  dialogue  of  the  two  groups  of  strings  is  heard  as  though  through  a  scrim 
of  glissandos,  scales,  and  broken  chords  from  celesta,  harp,  and  piano. 

The  design  of  the  first  movement  is  in  another  way  a  marvel  and  a  delight  to  the 
mind.  In  tonal  music,  the  most  important  note  is  called  the  tonic  or  keynote.  The 
next  most  important  is  called  the  dominant,  and  it  is  the  fifth  note  of  the  scale:  the 
chord  built  on  that  note  is  the  one  with  the  strongest  magnetic  pull  toward  the  tonic. 
If  you  keep  going  up  a  fifth  at  a  time,  you  will  touch  all  twelve  notes  and  come  back 
to  your  starting  point,  a  voyage  you  can  represent  graphically  by  means  of  a  circle. 
That  circle  of  fifths  also  illustrates  something  else  important:  keys  that  we  call 
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TfrE  Art  Of  Conversation. 
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Pick  a  suitable  subject, 
select  an  appropriate 
setting,  sip  the  world's 
finest  cognac,  and  do 
remember  that  talking 
is  less  important  than 
listening. 
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Cognac.  LXrt  De  Martell. 


Since  1715. 
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Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton- Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON- WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)  275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 

^V.    Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton- Willard 
are    Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 
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closely  related,  i.e.,  those  with  the  greatest  number  of  notes  in  common,  are  the 
ones  closest  to  each  other  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  The  remotest  relation- 
ships, i.e.,  those  where  there  is  actually  only  a  single  common  note,  are  those  be- 
tween keys  directly  opposite  one  another  on  the  circumference. 

Now  Bartok  starts  his  fugue  on  A.  Each  successive  entrance  of  a  voice  starts  on 
another  of  the  twelve  available  pitches,  but  arranged  so  as  to  fan  out  from  A  in  both 
directions  around  the  circle  alternately.  Thej^climax  with  the  single  blow  on  the 
bass  drum  is  reached  when  the  process  arrives  at  E-flat,  the  point  opposite  A  on  the 
circle,  the  maximum  distance  from  home.  That  climax,  that  point  of  highest  ten- 
sion, is  placed  quite  classically  two-thirds  through  the  movement,  and  the  unwind- 
ing of  the  fugue  will  therefore  entail  some  compression.  Bartok  moves  in  gigantic 
and  quick  strides  across  half  the  circle  from  E-flat  to  B-flat  to  F,  then,  after  a  breath, 
begins  the  journey  back,  during  which,  for  a  kind  of  symmetry,  he  presents  the 
theme  upside  down.  Starting  with  a  series  of  fragmentary  entrances  on  C  and  F-sharp, 
he  retraces  his  steps  until  he  reaches  A.  The  homecoming  is  occasion  for  celebra- 
tion: there  are  two  simultaneous  entrances  on  A,  one  giving  the  theme  in  its  original 
form,  the  other  in  its  inversion,  and  this  is  when  and  why  the  music  is  so  wonder- 
fully garlanded  in  the  figurations  of  the  celesta.  When  the  piece  began,  the  task  was 
to  conquer  the  whole  tonal  territory.  Now  the  task  is  to  stabilize.  So,  where  the  first 
twelve  fugal  entrances  were  on  twelve  different  pitches,  the  last  twelve  are  all  on  A. 
At  the  end,  only  two  sections  of  violins  remain:  they  start  together  on  A,  move  in 
opposite  directions  until  both  reach  E-flat,  then  converge  quietly  again  on  A.  In 
those  eighteen  notes,  Bartok  shows  us  the  whole  movement  in  microcosm. 


What  draws  us  in  is  the  expressive  wealth  of  Bartok's  music.  We  perceive  its 
shape  as  natural,  spontaneous,  and  inevitable:  the  most  ardent  romantic  could 
desire  no  more.  With  coolest  precision  it  has  been  calculated  to  make  just  that 
effect.  Bartok's  colleague,  the  man  who  in  irritated  response  to  his  newly  rich 
brother's  signing  a  letter  "land-owner"  signed  his  reply,  "Ludwig  van  Beethoven, 
brain-owner,"  would  have  understood. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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"Before  the  show,  I  like  to  have  dinner  in  the  Fine  Arts  Restaurant. 
It  puts  me  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind ." 


Fine  Arts  Restaurant 

The  perfect  place  to  begin  a  cultural  evening. 

Dinner:  Wed.  -  Fri.  evenings.     Lunch:  Tues.  -  Sun.     Corporate  functions. 

Reservations:  617-266-3663 
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Sergei  Rachmaninoff 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  minor,  Opus  30 


Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff  was  born  at 
Semyonovo,  district  of  Starorusky,  Russia,  on  April 
1,  1873,  and  died  in  Beverly  Hills,  California,  on 
March  28,  1943.  He  composed  his  Piano  Concerto 
No.  3  during  the  summer  of  1909,  in  preparation  for 
an  American  tour,  and  played  the  first  performance 
that  November  28  at  the  New  Theatre  in  New  York 
with  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  conducted  by 
Walter  Damrosch.  Rachmaninoff  was  also  the  soloist 
in  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances,  with 
Pierre  Monteux  conducting,  on  October  31  and 
November  1,  1919.  Later  BSO  performances  featured 
Vladimir  Horowitz,  Rachmaninoff,  and  Witold 
Malcuzynski  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting, 
Monique  de  la  Bruchollerie  with  Ernest  Ansermet, 
Byron  Janis  and  Van  Cliburn  with  Charles  Munch,  Idil  Biret  and  Cliburn  with  Erich 
Leinsdorf  Gina  Bachauer  with  Charles  Wilson,  Alexis  Weissenberg  with  Seiji  Ozawa, 
Horacio  Gutierrez  with  Max  Rudolf,  Janis  with  James  De  Priest,  Weissenberg  with  Ozawa 
again  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in  February  1978),  and  Gutierrez  with 
Andre  Previn  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  in  July  1980).  In  addition  to 
the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum, 
and  strings. 

When  Rachmaninoff  came  to  write  his  Third  Piano  Concerto,  he  had  a  far  different 
problem  from  the  one  that  had  faced  him  when  composing  the  Second.  At  the  time  he 
started  the  earlier  concerto,  there  was  a  question  whether  he  would  ever  compose 
again  at  all.  His  confidence  and  self-esteem  had  been  shattered  by  the  catastrophic 
premiere  of  his  First  Symphony  in  1897.  (The  best-known  of  the  reviewers  at  that  pre- 
miere, the  acid-tongued  composer  Cesar  Cui,  had  commented,  "If  there  were  a  conser- 
vatory in  Hell,  if  one  of  its  talented  students  were  instructed  to  write  a  program  sym- 
phony on  'The  Seven  Plagues  of  Egypt,'  and  if  he  were  to  compose  a  symphony  like 
Mr.  Rachmaninoff's,  then  he  would  have  fulfilled  his  task  brilliantly  and  would  bring 
delight  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hell.")  It  took  him  two  years  to  develop  the  courage  to 
compose  again,  and  then  only  after  extensive  counseling  sessions,  partly  under  hyp- 
nosis, with  a  psychiatrist.  The  result,  though,  was  the  C  minor  concerto,  which  in- 
stantly established  itself  as  an  audience  favorite. 

Thus,  by  1909,  when  he  began  work  on  the  Third,  he  had  to  compete  with  his  young 
self.  In  addition  to  the  success  of  the  Second  Concerto,  his  Second  Symphony  had  just 
won  the  Glinka  Award  of  1,000  rubles,  beating  out  Scriabin's  Poem  of  Ecstasy,  which 
took  second  place,  for  the  honor.  He  spent  the  summer  of  1909  planning  his  first 
American  tour,  which  began  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  on  November  4  and 
continued  until  January.  But  the  culminating  event  took  place  in  New  York  City  on 
November  28  when  he  premiered  the  new  piano  concerto  with  Walter  Damrosch  and 
the  New  York  Symphony  Society.  The  same  forces  repeated  it  two  days  later  at  Carnegie 
Hall  and  Rachmaninoff  played  it  once  more  on  January  16,  1910,  this  time  with  the 
Philharmonic  and  Mahler  conducting.  It  was  considered  a  qualified  success — 
respected,  though  by  no  means  the  instant  hit  of  the  previous  concerto. 

The  general  tone  of  critical  response — and  this  from  critics  who  had  heard  the  work 
three  times  in  the  space  of  seven  weeks — was  that,  despite  its  many  and  undoubted 
beauties,  the  concerto  was  too  long  and  rather  full  of  notes.  The  New  York  Herald  pre- 
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dieted  that  "it  will  doubtless  take  rank  among  the  most  interesting  piano  concertos  of 
recent  years"  but  added  the  observation — as  true  today  as  it  was  then — that  "its  great 
length  and  extreme  difficulties  bar  it  from  performances  by  any  but  pianists  of  excep- 
tional technical  powers." 

Of  course  Rachmaninoff  himself  was  a  pianist  of  "exceptional  technical  powers," 
among  the  most  utterly  gifted  of  keyboard  artists  of  all  time,  and  he  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  writing  specifically  for  himself.  Yet  he  opened  the  concerto  not  with  a  stun- 
ning blast  of  keyboard  virtuosity  but  with  a  muted  muttering  in  the  strings  of  a  subdued 
march  character  and  then,  after  two  measures,  a  long,  simple  melody  presented  in  bare 
octaves  in  the  piano.  Like  so  many  Russian  tunes — and  so  many  of  Rachmaninoff's! — 
this  one  circles  round  and  round  through  a  limited  space,  only  gradually  reaching  up 
or  down  to  achieve  a  new  high  or  low  note.  Rachmaninoff  was  often  asked  whether  this 
was  a  folk  tune,  and  he  always  insisted  that  it  was  completely  original  and  had  simply 
come  into  his  mind  freely  while  working  on  the  concerto.  Musicologist  Joseph  Yasser 
has  discovered  a  marked  similarity  between  this  theme  and  an  old  Russian  monastic 
chant,  which  the  composer  might  have  heard  as  a  boy  when,  while  visiting  his  grand- 
mother in  Novgorod,  they  made  visits  to  the  local  monasteries.  The  distant,  buried 
memory  of  the  chant  might  then  have  appeared  unbidden,  to  be  further  shaped  by  the 
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mature  composer,  into  the  concerto's  main  theme.  In  any  case,  its  essentially  Russian 
quality  is  palpable. 

The  theme  itself,  and  its  rustling  accompaniment,  will  both  play  a  role  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  movement.  The  orchestra  takes  over  the  theme  while  the  piano  begins  rapid 
figuration  to  a  solo  climax  and  preparation  for  the  second  theme.  This  begins  with  a 
dialogue  between  soloist  and  orchestra  emphasizing  a  rhythmic  motif  that  soon  appears 
in  a  leisurely,  romantic  cantabile  melody  sung  by  the  piano.  A  literal  restatement  of 
the  concerto's  opening  bars  marks  the  beginning  of  the  development,  which  employs 
mostly  material  from  the  main  theme  and  its  accompaniment.  This  culminates  in  a 
gigantic  solo  cadenza  which  takes  the  place  of  the  normal  recapitulation,  commenting 
in  extenso  on  the  motivic  figures  of  first  the  principal  theme,  then  the  secondary 
theme.  After  its  close,  a  brief  reference  to  both  themes  suffices  to  bring  the  movement 
to  a  close. 

The  slow  movement,  entitled  "Intermezzo,"  seems  to  start  in  a  "'normal"  key, 
A  major  (the  dominant  of  D  minor),  with  a  brief  languishing  figure  in  the  strings  that 
generates  an  elegiac  mood  in  its  extensive  development.  But  the  piano  enters  explo- 
sively to  break  the  mood  and  carry  us  to  the  decidedly  untypical  key  of  D-flat,  where 
Rachmaninoff  presents  a  sumptuous  and  lavishly  harmonized  version  of  the  main 
theme  in  a  texture  filled  with  dense  piano  chords.  A  bright  contrast  comes  in  a  seem- 
ingly new  theme,  presented  as  a  light  waltz  in  3/8  time,  heard  in  the  solo  clarinet  and 
bassoon  against  sparkling  figuration  in  the  piano.  But  Rachmaninoff  has  a  very  subtle 
trick  up  his  sleeve  here:  the  "new"  theme  is,  in  fact,  note-for-note,  the  opening  theme 
of  the  entire  concerto,  but  beginning  at  a  different  pitch  level  of  the  scale  (the  third 
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Rachmaninoff  reading  proofs  of  the  Third  Concerto, 
in  1908 
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Dinner  and  Symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  award-winning  chef,  Charles  Grandon,  has  created  a  new  symphony  menu 
that's  a  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance.  The  three-course  dinners  are 
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Garber  TYavel  gives  you  an 
opening  night  performance. 


We  invite  you  to  step  inside  any  one  of  our  55 

offices  and  experience  the 
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professionals.  They  will  %  X 

expertly  plan  your  / 

vacation,  giving  you  a  solo 

performance  you  wonl 

soon  forget.  We  bet  you'll 

even  ask  for  an  encore! 

Call  us  at  734-2 100 


Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 


instead  of  the  tonic)  and  so  changed  in  its  rhythm  as  to  conceal  the  connection  almost 
perfectly!  (Compare  the  two  themes  in  the  musical  example  below,  in  which  each  note 
in  each  theme  is  numbered  to  demonstrate  their  correspondence.) This  passage  leads 
back  to  D-flat  and  an  orchestral  restatement  of  the  opening. 

The  soloist  "interrupts"  the  end  of  the  slow  movement  with  a  brief  cadenza  that 
leads  back  to  the  home  key  of  D  minor  for  the  finale.  This  is  virtually  a  ne  plus  ultra  of 
virtuosic  concerto  finales,  filled  with  impetuous  and  dashing  themes,  rhythmically 
driving,  syncopated,  and  sunny  by  turns.  An  extended  Scherzando  section  in  E-flat 
fills  the  middle  of  the  movement.  This  involves  acrobatic  and  lightly  spooky  variations 
on  a  capricious  theme  which  seems  new  at  first  but  turns  out  to  be  related  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  finale  and  the  second  theme  of  the  first  movement.  Moreover,  between  the 
increasingly  ornate  miniature  variations,  Rachmaninoff  inserts  a  reminder  of  both 
themes  of  the  first  movement.  Following  the  restatement  of  all  the  thematic  material, 
the  piano  builds  a  long  and  exciting  coda  that  brings  this  most  brilliant  and  challeng- 
ing of  concertos  to  a  flashing,  glamorous  close. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


A.  First  movement,  main  theme: 
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B.  Second  movement,  middle  section  theme: 
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Although  these  two  themes  look  and  sound  completely  different,  Rachmaninoff 
constructed  the  second  one  by  using  the  exact  melodic  contours  of  the  first,  but  in  a 
different  tempo  and  rhythm,  and  starting  at  a  different  place  on  the  scale.  In  this 
example,  the  notes  in  each  melody  have  been  numbered  to  show  the  correspondence. 
Only  six  different  pitches  in  the  main  theme  do  not  reappear  in  the  clarinet  melody  of 
the  second  movement. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn,  Germany, 
probably  on  December  16,  1770  (he  was  baptized  on 
the  17th),  and  died  in  Vienna  on  March  27,  1827.  He 
began  his  Symphony  No.  7  in  the  fall  of  1811,  com- 
pleted it  in  the  spring  of  1812,  and  led  the  first  public 
performance  in  Vienna  on  December  8,  1813.  The 
American  premiere  was  given  by  Ureli  Corelli  Hill 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  on 
November  18,  1842,  and  the  symphony  reached 
Boston  a  week  later,  November  25,  1843,  Henry 
Schmidt  conducting  the  Academy  of  Music.  Georg 
Henschel  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances 
in  February  1882,  during  the  orchestra's  first  season, 
and  it  has  since  been  conducted  at  BSO  concerts  by 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl 
Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Henri  Rabaud,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Leopold  Stokowski,  Antal  Dorati, 
William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Eugen  Jochum,  Edo  de  Waart,  Colin  Davis, 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Joseph  Silverstein,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Kurt  Masur,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski, 
Charles  Dutoit,  Stuart  Challender,  and  Roger  Nor rington,  who  led  the  BSO's  most  recent 
Tanglewood performance  in  July  1992.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  subscription 
performances  this  past  October,  followed  by  tour  performances  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Caracas,  during  the  orchestra's  first  tour  to  South  America.  The  symphony  is 
scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  which  took  place  in  Vienna  on 
December  8,  1813  at  a  charity  concert  which  also  included  the  premiere  of  Wellingtons 
Victory  in  the  Battle  ofVittoria,  Opus  91,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  successes  of 
Beethoven's  life.  The  concert  was  repeated  four  days  later,  at  the  same  benefit  prices, 
and  raised  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  aid  of  Austrian  and  Bavarian  troops  wounded 
at  the  Battle  of  Hanau.  More  important  from  the  musical  point  of  view,  it  marked  the 
real  arrival  of  popular  recognition  that  Beethoven  was  the  greatest  living  composer.  To 
tell  the  truth,  it  was  probably  the  potboiler  Wellingtons  Victory,  which  concluded  the 
program,  that  spurred  most  of  the  enthusiasm.  Wellington,  after  all,  was  allied  with 
the  Austrians  in  opposing  Napoleon,  and  a  certain  degree  of  patriotic  fervor  infected 
the  proceedings;  moreover  the  piece  was  simply  calculated  to  appeal  to  a  broad  general 
audience  more  certainly  than  the  lengthy  abstract  symphony  that  had  opened  the  con- 
cert. Beethoven,  of  course,  knew  that  the  symphony  was  the  greater  piece.  He  called 
it,  in  fact,  "one  of  my  most  excellent  works"  when  writing  to  Johann  Peter  Salomon  (for 
whom  Haydn  had  written  his  London  symphonies). 

The  Seventh  contained  difficulties  that  the  violin  section  declared  unperformable 
during  rehearsals;  Beethoven  persuaded  the  players  to  take  the  music  home  and  prac- 
tice overnight — a  concession  almost  unheard  of!  The  rehearsal  the  next  day  went  excel- 
lently. The  composer  Ludwig  Spohr,  who  was  playing  in  the  violin  section  for  that 
performance,  has  left  in  his  memoirs  a  description  of  Beethoven's  conducting  during 
the  rehearsal — a  remarkable  enough  feat  since  Beethoven's  hearing  was  by  now  seri- 
ously impaired.  Whenever  the  music  got  soft,  Beethoven  would  crouch  lower  and  lower, 
gradually  straightening  up  during  crescendos.  Spohr  realized  that  Beethoven  could  no 
longer  hear  the  quiet  passages  in  his  own  music.  The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh 
was  the  last  time  Beethoven  appeared  in  public  as  a  conductor. 
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The  extraordinary  energy  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  has  generated  many  interpreta- 
tions from  the  critics,  among  the  most  famous  of  which  is  Wagner's  description, 
"Apotheosis  of  the  Dance.  "The  air  of  festive  jubilation  was  certainly  linked  by  the 
first  audiences  with  the  victory  over  Napoleon,  but  many  later  writers  have  spoken  of 
"a  bacchic  orgy"  or  "the  upsurge  of  a  powerful  dionysiac  impulse."  Even  for  a  com- 
poser to  whom  rhythm  is  so  important  a  factor  in  his  work,  the  rhythmic  vehemence  of 
this  symphony,  in  all  four  movements,  is  striking. 

At  the  same  time,  Beethoven  was  beginning  to  exploit  far-ranging  harmonic  schemes 
as  the  framework  for  his  musical  architecture.  If  the  Sixth  Symphony  had  been  elabo- 
rated from  the  simplest  and  most  immediate  harmonic  relations — subdominant  and 
dominant — the  Seventh  draws  on  more  distant  keys,  borrowed  from  the  scale  of  the 
minor  mode.  The  very  opening,  the  most  spacious  slow  introduction  that  Beethoven 
ever  wrote,  moves  from  the  home  key  of  A  major  through  C  major  and  F  major  (both 
closely  related  to  A  minor),  before  returning  to  A  for  the  beginning  of  the  Vivace.  That 
introduction,  far  more  than  being  simply  a  neutral  foyer  serving  as  an  entry  to  the 
house,  summarizes  the  architecture  of  the  entire  building:  A,  C,  and  F  are  the  har- 
monic poles  around  which  the  symphony  is  built. 

Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  opening  movement  of  the  Fifth,  does  Beethoven  stick  so 
singlemindedly  to  one  rhythmic  pattern  as  in  the  Vivace  of  the  Seventh.  It  skips  along 
as  rhythmic  surface  or  background  throughout.  The  slow  movement  was  a  sensation 
from  the  beginning;  it  had  to  be  encored  at  the  first  two  benefit  concerts,  and  during 
the  nineteenth  century  it  was  also  frequently  used,  especially  in  Paris,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  slow  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony.  The  dark  opening,  stating  the  accom- 
paniment to  the  entire  march  theme  before  the  melody  itself  appears;  the  hypnotic 
repetition  of  a  quarter-note  and  two  eighths;  the  alternation  between  major  and  minor, 
between  strings  and  winds;  the  original  fusion  of  march,  rondo,  and  variation  forms — 
all  these  contribute  to  the  fascination  of  this  movement. 

The  Presto  of  the  third  movement  is  a  headlong  rush,  broken  only  slightly  by  the 
somewhat  slower  contrasting  Trio.  Beethoven  brings  the  Trio  around  twice  and  hints 
that  it  might  come  for  yet  a  third  time  (necessitating  still  one  more  round  of  scherzo) 
before  dispelling  our  qualms  with  a  few  sharp  closing  chords.  The  closing  Allegro  con 
brio  brings  the  symphony  to  its  last  and  highest  pitch  of  jubilation. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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More  .  .  . 

Paul  Griffith's  Bartok,  one  of  the  newest  additions  to  the  Master  Musicians  series, 
provides  a  superb  introduction  to  the  composer,  with  imaginative  insights  on  many 
aspects  of  the  man  and  his  work  (Dent  paperback,  available  so  far  only  from  the  En- 
glish publisher).  Halsey  Stevens's  The  Life  and  Music  of  Bela  Bartok  (Oxford,  available 
in  paperback)  has  long  been  the  standard  biographical  and  critical  study  and  remains 
valuable.  John  McCabe's  Bartok  Orchestral  Music  is  a  fine  addition  to  the  BBC  Music 
Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  Agatha  Fassett's  gripping  and  personal 
account  of  Bartok's  last  years  was  published  in  hardcover  under  the  somewhat  off-put- 
ting title  The  Naked  Face  of  Genius',  there  is  a  Dover  paperback  reprint  titled  simply 
Bela  Bartok:  The  American  Years.  A  more  technical  discussion  of  Bartok's  music,  in- 
cluding consideration  of  the  "golden  section,"  may  be  found  in  Erno  Lendvai's  Bela 
Bartok:  An  Analysis  of  his  Music  (Corvina).  The  most  brilliant  analysis  of  Bartok's 
music,  though  it  is  highly  technical,  is  to  be  found  in  the  detailed  study  by  Elliot  An- 
tokoletz,  The  Works  of  Bela  Bartok:  A  Study  of  Tonality  and  Progression  in  Twentieth- 
century  Music  (University  of  California  Press).  Seiji  Ozawa's  fine  recording  of  Bartok's 
Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and  Celesta  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
been  reissued  on  compact  disc  (Deutsche  Grammophon).  Leonard  Bernstein's  record- 
ing with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  has  long  been  a  benchmark  of  this  piece  for  me 
(CBS).  Charles  Dutoit's  recording  with  the  Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra  offers  a  very 
refined  reading,  not  so  electrifying  as  Bernstein's,  but  lusher  (London).  Herbert  von 
Karajan  offers  a  richly  sonorous  performance  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  but  it  is 
perhaps  not  so  gritty  as  one  might  like  (DG).  The  Concerto  for  Orchestra  is  the  accom- 
panying work  on  these  last  three  recordings. 

Nothing  more  sharply  demonstrates  the  revised  view  of  Rachmaninoff  in  recent 
years  than  the  change  in  the  treatment  he  receives  in  Grove's  Dictionary  between  the 
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1955  edition  and  The  New  Grove  of  1980:  Geoffrey  Norris's  long  and  insightful  article 
in  1980  (where  the  composer's  name  is  spelled  "Rakhmaninov")  is  a  world  away  from 
the  niggling  and  sarcastic  few  paragraphs  allotted  to  the  composer  twenty-five  years 
earlier.  Norris's  article  has  been  reissued,  along  with  the  New  Grove  articles  on 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  Scriabin,  Prokofiev,  and  Shostakovich,  in  The  New  Grove  Russian 
Masters  2  (Norton,  available  in  paperback).  The  most  accessible  brief  introduction  to 
the  life  and  works  of  Rachmaninoff  in  a  single  volume  can  be  found  in  Norris's  excellent 
contribution  to  the  Master  Musicians  series,  Rakhmaninov  (Littlefield  paperback).  For 
a  closer  look  at  the  orchestral  music,  Patrick  Piggott's  volume  in  the  BBC  Music 
Guides  is  both  informative  and  inexpensive  (University  of  Washington  paperback). 
Firsthand  statements  by  the  composer,  compiled  mostly  from  letters  and  interviews, 
can  be  obtained  in  the  older  book  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  A  Lifetime  in  Music,  compiled 
by  Sergei  Bertensson  and  Jay  Leyda  with  the  assistance  of  the  composer's  sister-in-law 
Sophie  Satin  (New  York  University  Press,  now  out  of  print).  One  cannot  discuss  record- 
ings of  the  Rachmaninoff  concertos  without  mentioning  the  composer's  own  versions, 
made  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  between  1929  and  1941.  Needless  to  say  the 
sound  is  not  of  modern  quality,  but  few  pianists  could  beat  Rachmaninoff  as  an  expo- 
nent of  his  own  music  (RCA,  part  of  a  ten-disc  box  including  everything  the  composer 
recorded  for  RCA  Victor:  the  concertos,  solo  piano  works,  and  the  Third  Symphony 
under  the  composer's  direction).  Vladimir  Ashkenazy's  1972  recording  of  the  complete 
concertos  with  Andre  Previn  and  the  London  Symphony  were  among  the  leading  issues 
of  the  LP  era,  but  the  sound  on  the  CD  reissues  has  lost  much  of  the  mellowness  that 
is  essential  to  Rachmaninoff  (London).  Vladimir  Horowitz  made  this  concerto  very 
much  his  own,  and  recorded  it  a  number  of  times;  perhaps  the  most  exciting  of  those 
performances  is  one  with  Fritz  Reiner  and  the  RCA  Victor  Symphony,  made  in  1951 
(RCA,  reissued  with  solo  piano  works  of  Rachmaninoff).  Byron  Janis's  recording  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch  has  been  re- 
issued on  CD  (RCA,  with  the  Concerto  No.  2). 

The  excellent  Beethoven  article  by  Alan  Tyson  and  Joseph  Kerman  in  The  New  Grove 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  is  a  short  book  in  itself,  and  has  been  reissued 
as  such  (Norton  paperback).  The  standard  Beethoven  biography  is  Thayer's  Life  of 
Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes 
(Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  been  supplemented  by  Maynard  Solomon's 
Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous  techniques  of 
psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of  Beethoven 
books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  A  welcome  new  general  reference  on  all 
matters  Beethovenian  is  The  Beethoven  Companion,  edited  by  Barry  Cooper  (Thames 
&  Hudson).  Like  last  year's  The  Mozart  Companion,  this  volume  is  richly  filled  with 
compact  and  accessible  information  about  almost  anything  having  to  do  with  the  com- 
poser's life,  work,  personality,  and  manuscripts,  with  a  great  deal  of  material  dealing 
with  his  friends,  associates,  and  milieu.  There  have,  of  course,  been  many  studies  of 
the  symphonies.  George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies,  though  written 
nearly  a  century  ago  from  a  now-distant  point  of  view,  is  filled  with  perceptive  observa- 
tions (Dover  paperback).  Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the  first  volume  of  The 
Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  enlightening  (Penguin),  as  is  Simpson's  own 
concise  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Beethoven  Symphonies  (University  of 
Washington  paperback).  Donald  Francis  To vey's  classic  essays  on  the  symphonies 
appear  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback). 

Recordings  of  Beethoven's  works  are,  if  anything,  even  more  numerous  than  writings 
about  him.  Several  complete  cycles  of  the  nine  symphonies  exist  on  compact  disc, 
including  distinguished  sets  from  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
(DG,  six  CDs)  and  no  fewer  than  four  different  sets — from  the  1950s,  '60s,  '70s,  and 
'80s — by  Herbert  von  Karajan  (the  earliest,  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  is  on 
EMI/Angel;  the  others,  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  are  on  DG).  I've  always  pre- 
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ferred  the  1963  set,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  available  on  five  CDs  (the  later 
ones  are  on  six).  Toscanini's  famous  cycle  with  the  NBC  Symphony  (RCA,  five  discs)  is 
available  in  a  boxed  set  or  as  single  discs.  Newer  versions  include  a  solid  series  by 
Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Telarc,  five  discs),  and  stimulat- 
ing readings  by  Bernard  Haitink  with  the  Concertgebouw  (Philips,  six  discs)  and  Wyn 
Morris  with  the  London  Symphony  (IMP  Classics,  seven  discs,  including  the  dubious 
"reconstruction"  of  late  sketches  into  a  presumed  movement  of  the  unfinished  Tenth 
Symphony).  "Historically  informed  performances"  of  Beethoven  continue  to  proliferate. 
Roger  Norrington's  exciting  performances  on  historical  instruments  played  with  nineteenth- 
century  seating  (Angel,  six  discs)  have  attracted  much  debate,  pro  and  con.  A  more  recent 
set  by  a  conductor  best-known  for  historically-informed  performances,  Nikolaus  Harnon- 
court,  with  an  orchestra  of  modern  instruments,  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Europe,  has 
aroused  an  unusual  degree  of  enthusiasm  from  both  the  proponents  and  the  antagonists  of 
"historical"  performance  (Teldec,  five  discs).  Many  of  the  above-mentioned  recordings  are 
also  available  as  single  CDs.  Bernstein's,  Toscanini's,  and  Morris's  couple  the  Seventh  with 
the  Eighth  Symphony.  Or,  for  a  performance  of  special  interest,  one  may  choose  Bernstein's 
final  concert,  given  atTanglewood  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  August  1990,  featuring 
Beethoven's  Seventh  and  music  from  Britten's  Peter  Grimes,  which  has  just  been  released  on 
DC  Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  historical  issues  is  Toscanini's  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  recorded  in  1936  (RCA).  Karajan's  1963  recording  is  coupled  with  the  Second 
(his  other  readings  are  coupled  with  the  Fourth  or  the  Second).  Erich  Leinsdorf's  perform- 
ance with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  from  a  complete  cycle  made  in  the  early  '60s, 
has  been  reissued  on  budget-priced  Victrola.  In  addition  to  the  recordings  derived  from 
complete  Beethoven  cycles,  there  are  many  fine  individual  versions,  such  as  Carlos  Kleiber's 
with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG),  Wilhelm  Furtwangler's  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
recorded  in  1950  (DG,  coupled  with  the  Fifth),  and  Willem  Mengelberg's  with  the  Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra,  recorded  "live"  in  1940  (Philips,  coupled  with  the  Eighth). 

— S.L. 
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...  in  the  lifestyle  accustomed  to.  Convenient 
to  family  and  friends.  Emphasis  on  living  life 
as  fully  as  possible.  Family  owned  &  operated 
since  1949.  Truly  a  place  to  come  home  to 
temporarily  or  longer.  Respite  and  Hospice 
care  also  available.  Call  for  Brochure  or 
Inquiries: 

(617)438-1116 

490  William  Street,  Stoneham 
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Evgeny  Kissin 

Born  in  Moscow  in  October  1971,  Evgeny  Kissin  began  improvising  on 
the  piano  at  two  and  entered  the  Moscow  Gnessin  School  of  Music  for 
Gifted  Children  at  six.  He  made  his  debut  at  ten  with  Mozart's  D  minor 
concerto,  K.466,  gave  his  first  solo  recital  in  Moscow  at  eleven,  and 
first  came  to  international  attention  in  March  1984,  performing  the  two 
Chopin  concertos  with  the  Moscow  State  Philharmonic;  he  has  since 
performed  throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Kissin  gave  his  first 
appearances  outside  Russia  in  1985,  in  East  Berlin  and  Budapest,  and 
in  September  1986  in  Belgrade.  He  made  his  first  tour  of  Japan  in 
1986  with  Vladimir  Spivakov  and  the  Moscow  Virtuosi,  and  his  debut 
in  Western  Europe  in  1987,  at  the  Berlin  Festival.  Numerous  European  engagements  followed, 
including  appearances  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  under  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  the 
London  Symphony  under  Valery  Gergiev,  and,  on  December  31,  1988,  his  Berlin  Philharmonic 
debut  performing  the  Tchaikovsky  concerto  with  Herbert  von  Karajan,  in  a  concert  telecast 
internationally  and  recorded  by  Deutsche  Grammophon.  On  December  31,  1991,  he  joined  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  for  a  performance,  telecast,  and  recording  of  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy 
under  Claudio  Abbado's  direction.  Mr.  Kissin  made  his  North  American  debut  in  September 
and  October  1990,  performing  the  two  Chopin  concertos  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  giving  the  first  recital  of  Carnegie  Hall's  centenary  season;  this  recital  was 
recorded  live  for  RCA  Red  Seal  and  was  subsequently  nominated  for  a  Grammy.  Other  RCA 
recordings  include  concertos  by  Rachmaninoff,  Prokofiev,  Haydn,  Shostakovich,  and  Mozart, 
solo  works  by  Rachmaninoff,  Prokofiev,  and  Kissin,  and  a  video  entitled  "Kissin  Plays  Chopin.' 
Deutsche  Grammophon  has  issued  a  disc  of  solo  works  by  Brahms,  Schubert,  and  Liszt. 
Mr.  Kissin  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  atTanglewood  in  July  1991,  performing  Mozart's 
B-flat  piano  concerto,  K.595,  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction.  On  February  25,  1992,  Mr.  Kissin 
was  the  only  classical  musician  to  perform  live  as  part  of  the  Grammy  Award  ceremonies. 
Mr.  Kissin  currently  lives  in  Moscow,  where  his  family  includes  his  father,  an  engineer,  his 
mother,  a  piano  teacher,  and  his  older  sister,  also  a  pianist.  He  attends  the  Gnessin  Institute, 
where  he  continues  his  studies  with  Anna  Pavlovna  Kantor.  Mr.  Kissin  is  making  his  first  Boston 
Symphony  subscription  appearances  this  week  and  performs  with  the  orchestra  next  week  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  Upcoming  appearances  include  his  London  recital  debut,  a  recital  tour  of  Ger- 
many, and  performances  of  Prokofiev's  First  and  Third  piano  concertos  with  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, to  be  recorded  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


Vienna  Philharmonic 

Sir  Georg  Solti,  Conductor 

FRL,  FEB.  12,  8PM  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Program:  Mendelssohn,  Symphony  no.  4,  Op.  90  (Italian) 

Beethoven,  Symphony  no.  3  in  E-flat  Major,  Op.  55  (Eroica) 

Remaining  Tickets:  $60,  $50,  $40 

Tickets  are  available  through  Symphony  Charge,  617/266-1200 
or  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office 

Sponsored  by  TZIU^tS"  and  presented  by  The  Bank  of  Boston  Celebrity  Series  (§§) 
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KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  AUVE 


Patrons 


The  Higginson  Society 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  individuals  for  their  generous  support 
during  the  1991-92  season.  These  patrons  have 
each  donated  SI, 500  or  more  to  either  the  Boston 
Symphony  Annual  Fund  or  one  or  more  of  the  BSO 
Capital  Gift  Programs.  Gifts  to  the  Annual  Fund  are 
unrestricted  and  are  applied  directly  to  the  Orches- 
tra's operating  budget.  Capital  Gifts  include  Named 
Endowment  Funds,  Endowed  Orchestra  Chairs,  the 
Symphony  Hall  Renovation  Campaign,  Endowed 
Seats  in  Symphony  Hall,  Pooled  Life  Income  Plan 
gifts,  and  unrestricted  gifts  to  endowment.  This 
roster  acknowledges  contributions  received  between 
September  1.  1991  and  August  31,  1992. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnard.  Jr. 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling.  Jr. 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Fitzpatriek 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

E.  Morton  Jennings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 


Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
William  E  and  Juliana  W. 

Thompson 
Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler 
Anonymous  (2) 


Sponsors 

Mr. 

and  Mrs. 

Harlan  E. 

Anderson 

Mr. 

and  Mrs. 

Samuel  W. 

E 

odman  III 

Mrs 

.  Florence 

C.  Chesterton-No rris 

Mr. 
Mr. 

and  Mrs. 
and  Mrs. 

Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 
John  E  Cogan,  Jr. 

Mr. 

and  Mrs. 

Michael  H 

Davis 

Mrs 

Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs 

James  r 

.  Grew 

Fell 

DWS 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold.  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

James  K.  Beranek 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C. 

Bowersock,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Carr 
Charles  Christenson 


Bayard  and  Julie  Henry 

Mrs.  Ellen  0.  Jennings 

Mrs.  Leon  Kleban 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith.  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Layman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 
Ms.  Mary  Hart  Cogan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 
Mrs.  Hortense  E  Feldblum 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 

Galligan.  Jr. 
John  Gamble 


Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Palmer 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Jean  R.  Yawkey  (d) 

Anonymous  (4) 


Mrs.  Joan  P.  Goldhammer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hangstefer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  B. 

Hostetter,  Jr. 
Rosemary  and  F.  Donald  Hudson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

and  Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Knight 
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Were  here  because  there's  a  difference 
between  making  a  living.  And  having  a  life. 


^ 


Fleet  Bank 

A  Member  ot  Fleet  Financial  Group 

We're  here  to  make  a  difference:* 


Member  FDIC. 
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Philanthropy  is  an  American  tradition.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  process  of  charitable  giving  has  become  too 
time  consuming  and  too  complex.  fortunately,  fidelity 
Investments  has  a  common  sense  solution. 
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It  simplifies  the  process  while  enhancing  the  value  of 
your  contributions.  it  provides  both  immediate  tax 
benefits  and  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  recommend  gifts 
to  qualified  non-profits  at  your  convenience. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund  also  eliminates  the  legal  and 
accounting  hassles,  distribution  requirements  and 
investment  management  responsibilities  typically 
associated  with  foundations  and  other  giving  plans. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund.  New  from  Fidelity.  A  common 
sense  solution  for  individuals  and  corporations.  it  will 
simply  revolutionize  the  way  you  give. 

For  complete  details,  please  call  a  Charitable  Gift  Fund 
representative  at   1  -800-544-0275,   ext.  26.  or,   fax  your 

INQUIRY  TO   (617)   248-1851. 


This  ship's  lamp  is  mounted  on  a  gimbal,  a  device  that  keeps  it  upright  regardless  of  movement. 


STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
the  kind  of  investment  advice  usually 
reserved  only  for  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Of  course,  over  the  years  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 


one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the 
largest  money  managers  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid,  our 
investment  performance  superior  and 
our  commitment  to  quality  unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  finan- 
cial and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  at  (617)  654-3227. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110. 

(617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Manchester,  Hartford,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Luxembourg,  Cayman  Islands,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Wellington,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1992. 


Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen. 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication  aren't  all  it 
takes  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist.  Success 
often  requires  the  help  of  someone  who  listens  to 
your  needs  and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs.  It's  some- 
thing we  feel  very  strongly  about  at  Shawmut. 
And  it's  what  makes  our  know-how  all  the 
more  valuable. 


KNOW-HOWTHAT  PAYS  OFF 


Shawmut 


A  Shawmut  National  Company 


Member  FD1C 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kucharski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Mrs.  Olivia  A.  Manice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  James  Morton 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Pearce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 
Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 
Stephen  Tilton 
Charles  M.  Werly 
Anonymous  (2) 


Members 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Adams 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D. 

Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 
Mrs.  Elsie  J.  Apthorp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Bajakian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
Mrs.  Hope  Lincoln  Baker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Y.  Barrow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  M.  Barton 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordon  Birger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Bohnen 
Mrs.  James  W.  Bradley 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Gary  Burkhead 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Buttenwieser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Caro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Chaffin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F  Cleary 
Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Cohn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Colburn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F  Connell 
Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  H. 

Covington 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Crandall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M. 

Creighton,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harry  K.  Cross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Cullinane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mrs.  Dimitri  dArbeloff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mrs.  Pierre  DeBeaumont 

Mrs.  F  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  F  Dickerman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C. 

Dickinson  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 
Phyllis  Dohanian 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Dwight 
Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goetz  B.  Eaton 
Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Elfers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Endicott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Fennell 
Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Einn 
Miss  Anna  E.  Einnerty 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Myrna  H.  and  Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 
Mrs.  Morton  R.  Godine 
Arthur  S.  Goldberg 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Carol  R.  Goldberg 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 
Mrs.  Stephen  W  Grant 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Gund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Haas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulous 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  UlfB.  Heide 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  NoahT.  Herndon 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs.  Harrison  D.  Horblit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Hosage 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hyman 

Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F  Kingsley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Landay 

Mrs.  James  F  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 

Ms.  Mary  Ann  Harris  Livens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Miss  Diane  H.  Lupean 

Charles  Francis  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  C.  Mathews 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Matthews 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Dr.  Clinton  F  Miller 

and  Ms.  Adele  Wick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  F  Monosson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  Morss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Mugar 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodger  P.  Nordblom 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 
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Miss  Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 

Mrs.  Andrew  Oliver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Palmer 

Gary  M.  Palter 

Miss  Harriet  F.  Parker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Ribakoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Robinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W  Schwartz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Scott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  S.  Scott 

Morton 
Alan  H.  Scovell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 
Ms.  Eileen  C.  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  K.  Spring,  Sr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 
Theodore  E.  Stebbins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Stepanian 
Howard  H.  Stevenson 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  E.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 
Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E  Taplin 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 
Mrs.  David  Terwilliger 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  Nicholas  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tillinghast 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Tillman 

Mrs.  Richard  E  Treadway 

Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Mrs.  Evelyn  R.  Wagstaff-Callahan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Stetson  Whitcher 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Mrs.  Florence  T.  Whitney 

Richard  T  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  P.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Nancy  P.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Wdliams 

Mrs.  Shepard  E  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Wlliams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wdson 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  T  Zervas 

Anonymous  (14) 


Recognize  Someone  Special 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  commemorate  a  special  occasion! 
For  a  $25,000  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund, 
you  will  enjoy  the  privilege  of  naming  a  BSO  concert  in  tribute  to  or  in 
memory  of  an  individual  you  designate.  In  addition,  you  will  become  a  Patron 
oi  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orchestra's  circle  of  its  most  generous  benefactors. 

Your  named  concert  will  receive  prominent  acknowledgment  in  the  BSO 
program  book,  along  with  a  biographical  appreciation  about  the  honoree. 
We  will  also  include  complimentary  tickets  for  your  friends  and  relatives. 
Afterwards,  you  and  your  guests  can  toast  the  occasion  at  a  private  reception 
where  you  will  be  greeted  by  the  conductor,  members  of  the  orchestra,  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


For  further  information  about  naming  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert,  please  contact 
Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund,  at  (617)  638-9256. 

Name  a  BSO  Concert! 
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Capital  Gifts  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  Caroline  Thayer  Bland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 
Mrs.  Charles  D.  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Buonsanto 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yohan  Cho 
Mrs.  Angelica  L.  Clagett 
Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 
Ms.  Deborah  P.  Clark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E  Cleary 
Mrs.  George  H.  A.  Clowes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Vincent  D'Orazio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 
The  children  of  Anne  G.  Durant 
Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard 
Edmonds 


Miss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Michael  A.  Halperson 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulos 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Hearne 
Bayard  and  Julie  Henry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 
Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Donald  Hudson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Barbara  and  Thomas  H.  Lee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Sr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H. 

Lovejoy,  Jr. 
Edward  E.  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 
Miss  Charlotte  N.  May 
Ms.  Edith  Michelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Miner 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Ms.  Anne  J.  Neilson 

Ms.  Edith  H.  Overly 

Mrs.  James  J.  Pastoriza,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  J.  Richmond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Riemer 

Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  M.  Rost 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 

Rousseau 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  W  Runge 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schoenberg 
Miss  Rosamund  Sears 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davies 

Sohier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs.  Stanley  A.  Swaebe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Lewis  H.  Weinstein 
Miss  Christine  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 
Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 
Anonymous  (2) 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  also  grateful  to  the  following  Corporations 
and  Foundations  for  their  contributions  of  $1,500  and  above  to  one  or  more  of 
the  BSO  Capital  Gift  Programs. 


Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
Bank  of  Boston 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Connell  Limited  Partnership 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Dynatech  Corporation 
The  Carol  and  Avram  Goldberg 
Family  Foundation 


Henry  Hornblower  Fund,  Inc. 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
The  Edward  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
The  Esther  V.  &  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Foundations 

Helene  R.  Cahners-Kaplan  and 

Carol  R.  Goldberg,  Trustees 


Raytheon  Company 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 

State  Street  Foundation 

Janet  Upjohn  Stearns  Charitable 

Trust 
WCRB 
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Performance  Art 


Bang  &  Olufsen  Beosystem  7000: 

Receiver,  CD,  turntable,  tape  deck 

Redefines  the  relationship  between 
music,  technology,  and  design 


Bang&Olufsen 

Boston 

30  Newbury  Street 
617-262-4949 


Dinner,  Parking 

AndThe  Shuttle, 
For  A  Song. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your 
night  out  at  the  Symphony.  We're  offering 
our  customers  special  parking  privileges 
in  our  private  garage  for  just  $5,  and  free 

"Symphony  Express"  shuttle  service 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Just  show  us  your 
Symphony  tickets,  and  we'll  arrange  for 
your  $5  parking,  take  you  to  Symphony 
Hall  after  your  meal,  and  return  you  to 
your  car  after  the  performance.  With  a 
deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the  Symphony 
never/TTV  sounded  better. 


RESTAURANT&BAR 


IN  THE  BACK  BAY  HILTON  (617)  BOODLES 


For  Information  Call 
(617)  262-3900 


A  Gracious  Alternative  to  Nursing  Home  Care 

*  Assistance  with  *  Superb  dining 

bathing,  dressing ...       •  Health  &  Wellness  program 

*  Private,  elegant  *  Short  &  Long  term  rental 
1  &  2  room  suites  options  available. 

Dignified  Retirement  Living  jmt 

314  Commonwealth  Avenue  Equai  Housing 

Boston,  MA  021 15  Opportunity 
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Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Friends 

$750  -  $1499 


Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mrs.  John  M.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews  II 

Carlos  M.  Baranano 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Barton 

Thomas  R.  Bateman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

Peter  M.  Black 

Miss  Ruth  S.  Brush 

Ms.  Caroline  C.  Campbell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Cheever 

Mrs.  William  Claflin  III 

Mrs.  George  H.  A.  Clowes 

F.  Douglas  Cochrane 

Lewis  C.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Coit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  LoringW.  Coleman 

Victor  Constantiner 

Drs.  Amiel  G.  Cooper  and  Lori  Adcock 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  C.  D'Autremont 

Mrs.  Morris  F.  Darling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Richard  R.  Downey 

David  Driscoll 

John  Dwinell 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Henry  0.  Fagerberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Gardner,  Jr. 

Robert  P.  Giddings 

Ms.  Francine  Ellen  Goldstein 

Martin  Gottlieb 


Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 

Ms.  Betty  J.  Green 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F  Hannah 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Gordon  Homes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louise  P.  Hook 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jameson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nissim  Joseph 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  0.  Keohane 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Krutenat 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Laird 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Lazarus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Mrs.  George  C.  Lee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Payson  Little 

Graham  Atwell  Long 

Ms.  Anne  Lovett 

Mrs.  Victor  A.  Lutnicki 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Moss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Murray 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mrs.  Brackett  Parsons 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Peretz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Miss  Sylvia  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  AlvarW.  Polk,  Jr. 

Ms.  Helen  C.  Powell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  M.  Powers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Rauscher 

Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Roddy 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Rowland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Robert  G.  Segal 

George  C.  Seybolt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Shenton 

Richard  and  Sandra  Silverman 

Marshall  H.  Sirvetz 

Mrs.  Gordon  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Charlotte  and  Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maximilian  Steinmann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Swiniarski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  A.  Tambone 

Mrs.  Jane  S.  Tappan 

Susan  and  Coy t  Tillman,  Jr. 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mrs.  Sue  S.  Watson 

Miss  Barbara  West 

Mrs.  George  Macy  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Henry  Wheller 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Wdding-White 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Williams-DeCelles 

Anonymous  (9) 


Friends 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralf  A.  Adolfsson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Mrs.  L.  Hathaway  Amsbary 

Ms.  Pauline  Ancrum 

Katsushige  Aoki 

G.  Michael  Ashmore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 

Mrs.  Neil  R.  Ayer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Mrs.  Richard  Bancroft 

Joseph  S.  Banks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brewster  Barnard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Barstow 

Richard  Bartley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  C.  Bedford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  JohnT.  Bennett,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 

Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 


Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Birghe  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Blagden 

Maxwell  V.  Blum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Bondy,  Jr. 

Miss  Rhoda  C.  Bonville 

Douglas  Bowring 

Lee  C.  Bradley  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Braude 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  L.  Brickley 

Mrs.  Adrian  J.  Broggini 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Cabot 

Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Carroll 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin 

Mr.  David  Cheever  III 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Sargent  Cheever 

James  Russell  Clarke,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Robert  U.  Clemence 

Roger  L.  Clifton 

Harold  G.  Colt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Comstock 

Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woolsey  S.  Conover 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Conrads 

Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Lucy  A.  and  James  E.  Coppola 

Jay  and  Mary-Brenda  Cortell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  W.  Cragin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorns  E.  Curtin,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T  Daignault 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 

William  F.  G.  Dawson 

Mrs.  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III 
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Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Don 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  M.  Dunn 

Ms.  Majorie  C.  Dyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Dziekan 

Mrs.  Gladys  A.  Eggiman 

Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  V.Ellis 

Mrs.  Judith  R.  Emmons 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  M.  Endicott 

Mrs.  Romeyn  Everdell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Fadem 

Paul  H.  Farris 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brent  P.  Fletcher 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Fox 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Francis 

Ms.  Suzanne  Freedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Freeman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Gal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Ganak 

Edward  A.  Gardner 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Everett  E.  Gendler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Gill,  Jr. 

Richard  B.  Gladstone 

Alan  R.  Goff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Gold 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macey  J.  Goldman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Goldstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  Gould 

Ekkehard  Grampp 

Mrs.  John  B.  Gray 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hadley 

Carol  Haffenreffer-Abrahams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  L.  Hansen 

Frank  L.  Harrington,  Jr. 

Dr.  Ellen  T.Harris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Henderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Hiam 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denny  F.  High 

Mrs.  Petie  Hilsinger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winston  R.  Hindle,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hinkle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Brian  Holland 

Dwight  R.  Holmes 

Miss  Isabel  B.  Hooker 

Douglas  Horst 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  T.  Howard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jason  C.  Hubbard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Incandela 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Isaacs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  H.  Jenkins 

Timothy  Johnson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland  B.  Jones,  Jr. 


Betty  and  Dana  Jost 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Kane 

Ms.  Sarah  Kantor 

Martin  S.  Kaplan 

Sumner  and  Carol  Kaufman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  D.  Kennedy 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Samuel  H.  Kim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  A.  Klarman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  W.  Knight 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kornfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Kuehn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Kutchin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Lajoie 

Barry  M.  Lamont 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Lamont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Landes 

Richard  Langerman 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lathrop 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Latta 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  Le  Baron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Leahy 

Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Mrs.  Tudor  Leland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Levenson 

Laurence  W  Levine 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elia  Lipton 

John  M.  Loder 

Mrs.  Augustus  R  Loring 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lubrano 

Christopher  Lydon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 

Leonard  F.  Lynch,  Jr. 

Miss  Ann  E.  Macdonald 

Peter  MacDougall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Madden 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hywel  Madoc-Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Malcom 

Ms.  Therese  A.  Maloney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Marcus 

Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Robert  McAvoy 

Mrs.  Maurice  McCarthy 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  McDermott 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jeremiah  P.  McDonald 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W  Meserve 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  E  Meyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  D.  Michelove 

Robert  M.  Morse 

Ms.  Martha  S.  Mugar 

John  J.  Murphy 

David  L.  Myers 

Mrs.  Susan  Nassau 

Miss  Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Ms.  Mary  B.  Parent 

Mrs.  James  J.  Pastoriza 

Carmen  J.  Patti 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Pattison 

Mrs.  Thorn  Pendleton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guido  R.  Perera,  Jr. 

H.  Angus  and  Genevieve  T.  Perry 

Ms.  Nancy  Peterson 

C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ervin  Pietz 

Anthony  M.  Pisani 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  E.  Place 

Anthony  C.  Piatt 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  A.  Popovsky 

George  J.  Power 

Mrs.  H.  Burton  Powers 

Michael  C.  J.  Putnam 

Richard  Quinn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Reichenbach 

Mrs.  Peter  Remis 

Ms.  Patricia  B.  Rice 

Ms.  Marcia  A.  Rizzotto 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

William  T.  Salisbury 

Paul  Sanders 

JohnV.  C.  Saylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Sayre 

Ms.  Carole  M.  Schnizer 

Mrs.  Wolfgang  A.  Schocken 

Mrs.  Janos  Scholz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  G.  Schorr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  Schubert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W  Scudder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  H.  Seaver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  J.  Shachoy 

Leslie  and  Howard  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Shirman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Shotwell 

Dr.  Alene  Silver 

Ms.  Barbara  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Donna  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Smith 

Patrick  K.  Snead 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Solomon 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Sorger 

Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Hester  D.  Sperduto 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Starkweather 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  D.  Steele,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  A.  Stein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  M.  Surkin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Sweet 

Kazuhiro  Takahashi 

Raymond  L.  Taylor 

Marc  and  Mette  Teller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  A.  Tenbrook 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 

Thomas  G.  Thomas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Tobin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Richard  Tod 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Topol 

Ms.  Judith  R.  Tucjer 

C.  Robert  Tully 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Renwick  S.  Tweedy 

Laughran  Vaber 

Allan  Van  Gestel 

Mrs.  Gordon  E  Vawter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 

Robert  A.  Vogt 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Walker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland  S.  Warren 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Watson  II 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  F.  Way 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W  White 
Ms.  Katherine  S.  White 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Whiteside 


Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Howard  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Margaret  W  Winslow 

Ms.  Mary  Wolfson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr. 

Robert  W.  Wormstead,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Worthen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Younis,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Zarren 

David  R.  Zukerman 

Anonymous  (35) 


Friends 

$250  -  $349 


Mrs.  John  Q.  Adams 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  J.  Agranat 

Mrs.  Robert  Amory,  Jr. 

Richard  D.  Angel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Applegate 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  C.  Avery 

Lloyd  Axelrod 

James  C.  Ayer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Banks 

Yonathan  Bard 

Mrs.  Bishop  Bargate 

Miss  Anahid  Barmakian 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Mrs.  Marshall  K.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Georgia  K.  Basbanes 

Mrs.  Philip  C.  Beals 

James  Becker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Becker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  D'Andelot  Belin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W  Bianchi 

Benjamin  E.  Bierbaum 

Mrs.  Anna  Child  Bird 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wlliam  C.  Blanker 

Abraham  Bluestone 

Mrs.  Foster  Boardman 

Mrs.  George  K.  Boday,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Bodenmann,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Anne  C.  Booth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Bouton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Boyd 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Breslin 

Mr.  John  H.  Brooks,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burton  Brown 

Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne 

Alexander  K.  Buck,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Busk,  Jr. 

William  J.  Butterworth 

Mrs.  Harriet  Cabot 

Richard  P.  Campbell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Cane 

Eric  Canel-Knohr 

Leon  M.  Cangiano,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Cardarelli,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Cavallaro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Clark,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Clark 

Kenneth  W.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby  III 

Joseph  C.  Connolly 

Thomas  E.  Connolly 

Mrs.  Frank  H.  Conway 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  M.  Cormack 

Mrs.  AloyseT.  Corrigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  P.  Cotellesso 

Mrs.  J.  Holland  Cotter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Cox 

Frederick  Crane,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Crocker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 

Bruce  Curran 

Mrs.  Vincent  D'Orazio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Darling 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Darlington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Davis 

Rev.  Msgr.  Russell  H.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  I.  Davison,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roman  W  DeSanctis 

John  M.  Deutch 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  H.  Diamond 

Thomas  R.  Diaz 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Doran 

Mrs.  Zelma  R.  Dorson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  H.  Drake 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Driscoll 

Peter  F.  and  Celeste  P.  Dufly 

Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Dumaine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Keller  Duncan 

William  D.  Dunn 

Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Eliopoulos 

Miss  Mary  C.  Eliot 

Charles  H.  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Kurt  Enoch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Epstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Erhard 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Falb 

Ms.  Cynthia  M.  Farrar 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Merrill  I.  Feldman 

Dr.  Harvey  V.  Fineberg 

Louis  Antony  Fisher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niles  D.  Flanders 

Miss  Laura  B.  Foster 

Mrs.  Harry  W.  Fowler 

Ms.  Lorraine  T.  Frankel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  V.  Franch 

Barry  L.  Friedman 

Yuichi  Fukuda 

Mrs.  John  Furman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Gaensler 

Mrs.  Charles  Mack  Ganson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  N.  Garth 

Paul  J.  Gerry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Gesmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Gilford 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Gilbert 

Mrs.  Howard  F  Gillette 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gilmartin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Glauber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Glendon 

Alan  Goldberg 

Ronald  H.  Goldenson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Goldman 

Frederick  Goldstein 

Dr.  Joan  R.  Golub 

William  Goode 

Ms.  Linda  Goodman 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  B.  Gordon 

Ms.  Linda  Gorham 

Vincent  J.  Gorman 

Robert  A.  Gough,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Goyette 

Kenneth  Grandberg 

Mrs.  Morris  Gray 

Robert  J.  Greene 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Greenfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arhtur  W  Gregory  III 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Griffiths 

Mrs.  Helen  Grossman 

Miss  Constance  Grosvenor 

John  G.  Guillemont 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Haffenreffer 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Halby 

Mrs.  Frances  Sloan  Hall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hamann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Hamill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Hansen,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Arthur  W  Harris 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Hartman 

Ms.  Alice  B.  Hatch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wlliam  E.  Haynes 

Mrs.  Patricia  L.  Heilner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Hender 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Henderson 

Gardner  C.  Hendrie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W  Hinman 

Mrs.  Walter  Hinrichsen 

John  A.  Holmes 

William  F.  Hoist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  A.  Homer 

Ross  G.  Honig 

Alfred  Hoose 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Hovey 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guerard  H.  Howkins,  Jr. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Windsor  H.  Hunter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  W.  Hurd 

Constantine  Hutchins,  Jr. 

Mark  Hyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Blake  Ireland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  E.  Isaia 

Miss  Carol  F.  Ishimoto 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  0.  Ives 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Jack,  Jr. 

Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Jackson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  D.  Jackson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Y.  C.  Jao 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  R.  John 

Walter  J.  Johnson 

Ms.  Jacqueline  M.  Jung 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Kaplan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  P.  Kassirer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Katz 

Dean  Kauffman 

Ms.  Paula  C.  Keenan 

William  E.  Kelly 

Miss  Janet  Kelsay 

John  E  Kendrick 

Drs.  Kenneth  R.  and  Barbara  M.  Kenyon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Keohane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  King 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Kittredge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kloss 

Helmut  Koester 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Kouri 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  P.  Krall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 

Dr.  Ruth  B.  Kundsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Kurnow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Kuskin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  E.  Lacaillade 

Ms.  Cecelia  A.  Lacey-Anzuoni 

Mrs.  F.  Danby  Lackey 

Dennis  and  Mary  Ellen  LaCroix 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ladd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  Loeber  Landau 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  K.  Landy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Lang 

Mrs.  Edward  W  Lawrence 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Leibowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  W  Leith  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Leonard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Lesser 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  N.  Levin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Lipson 

John  D.  C.  Little 

Mrs.  Elvira  Lochiatto 

Stephen  E.  Loher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Lurie 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  MacDougall,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  D.  Mackintosh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E  Malloy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Manzella 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  J.  Marchi 

Dr.  Pamela  Marron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Marshall 

Leon  C.  and  Marilee  N.  Martel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  E.  Martin 

Gerald  A.  Mata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  D.  May 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Mayer,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Mayer 

Ms.  Joanne  M.  McCarthy 

Dr.  Marie  C.  McCormick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  E  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  V.  McDermott,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  McGovern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  L.  Mclver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  W  McKittrick 

Mrs.  Robert  McMillan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  McSheffrey 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Melamid 

Ms.  Jane  L.  Mendillo 

Mr.  Nathanial  S.  Merrill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Messing 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

John  B.  Meyer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  S.  Michaels 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  T.  Miller 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Millis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Millman 

Ms.  Amy  L.  Moore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  E.  Moulton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Judith  Palmer  Muggia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Mulroy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  W  Murphy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  A.  Nanfelt 

Ms.  Barbara  Nash 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  S.  Nichols 

Joseph  J.  Nicholson 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  O'Connor,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  S.  Old 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jason  S.  Orlov 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyman  Ossoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  M.  Ossoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  Pagliccia,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T  Parry 

Peter  Pastreich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Peabody 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Pecchenino 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Pepper 

Edward  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lee  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  D.  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  B.  Pieper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  A.  Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Pits 

Norman  Plummer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Pomfret 

Philip  J.  Porter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Porter 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Pratley 

Alphonse  Presto 

Mrs.  John  H.  Privitera 

Mark  Ptashne 

John  W  Pucillo 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 

John  J.  Rallis 

John  B.  Read,  Jr. 

Ms.  Mary  Bartlett  Reynolds 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Riley  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Robb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  W  Robbins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  R.  Robertson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  J.  Rollert 

Stephen  R.  and  Barbara  Roop 

Murray  Rosenberg 

Drs.  A.  Daniel  and  Delilah  Rubenstein 

Mrs.  Howard  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  G.  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mr.s  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Alford  Paul  Rudnick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sandstrom,  Jr. 

Robert  J.  Sanferrare 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Sargeant 

Ms.  Suzanne  Satterfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Schaye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pieter  Schiller 

Robert  W  Schlundt 

Henry  L.  P.  Schmelzer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Schneider 

Ms.  Zelda  M.  Schneider 

Peter  K.  Schofield 

Wilfred  Schofield 

Ms.  Paula  Schumann 

Robert  and  Janine  Schwartz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Schwenk 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Sears 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Sebba 

Ms.  Deborah  Webber  Segal 

Mrs.  Freema  Shapiro 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Shirley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  P.  Shriberg 

Kevin  Silk 

David  F.  Simon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Kenneth  and  Phyllis  Sisson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  E.  Sisson 

Raymond  F  Skiba 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F  Smith 

Ms.  Loretta  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  N.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  F  F  Synder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  M.  Sobin 

Mrs.  Horace  H.  Soule 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Spalding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F  Squire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Stahl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  C.  Steere 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gooodwill  M.  Stewart 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  K.  Stewart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W  Stimpson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Stone 

Ms.  Amy  J.  Tananbaum 

Ms.  Evelyn  J.  Tate 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  M.  Theodore 

Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Thompson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  MarkTishler,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Tobin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W  Trumbull 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Vanderweil,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  C.  Vigneron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Walker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Wanger 

Ms.  Joyce  A.  Warchol 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  M.  Wassenar 

Mrs.  Estelle  Watters 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Zach  Webster 
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Ms.  Kathy  L.  Weiss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  David  Wells 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wernick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Clark  and  Nancy  Whitcomb 

Mrs.  Ogden  White 

Edward  T.  Whitney,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Ms.  Katherine  Winthrop 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Wirth 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Wistran 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Wolf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Woodman 

Ms.  Amy  Woods 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Wright 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Wysocki 


Ms.  Ruth  Young 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  M.  Zack 

Mrs.  Clotilde  Zannetos 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Zeller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zeller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  N.  Ziner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  R.  Zion 

Gabriel  Zizza 

Anonymous  (35) 


Dedicated  Gifts 

Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1992  fiscal  year  in  honor  of  the  following  individuals: 


Mabel  Bigelow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Braude 

Devlin  McDonald  Cooper 

Mr.  Shelly  Epstein 

Tilla  and  Joseph  Fishman 

Charles  F.  Francis 

Eric  Friedl 


Mrs.  Rachel  Friedman 

Ruth  and  Jerry  Hertz 

Ann  and  Guerard  H.  Howkins 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  G.  Moss 

Eleanor  B.  Pilcher 


Hannah  and  Ray  Schneider 

Harry  Shapiro 

Robert  Springer 

Lauren  Beth  Stanzler 

Sidney  Stoneman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  White 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1992  fiscal  year  in  memory  of  the  following  individuals: 


Katherine  Faneuil  Adams 
Hannah  G.  Ayer 
Tobie  Beers 
Nelson  S.  Bell 
Ruth  Berow 
Elaine  Brown 
Lawrence  E.  Bunker 
Elizabeth  Card 
Clara  Baker  Cohen 
Stanley  E.  Dale 
Morris  Darling 
Saville  R.  Davis 


Margaret  E.  C.  Downs 
Harry  Englander 
Kathleen  Fullerton 
Jean  Riddle  Gerry 
Lucy  G.  Gallup 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall 
Katherine  Jackson 
Paul  Kaplan 
James  Kiley 
DaleT.  Kimmett 
Sarah  Kline 
Pearl  Mandell 


Charles  Munch 

Mrs.  E.  Geoffrey  Nathan 

Doris  A.  Parker 

Sumner  Poorvu 

Margaret  Stokes  Radebaugh 

William  Remis 

Alice  Schule 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Segal 

Franklin  M.  Spooner 

Stanley  Swaebe 

Mrs.  Frederick  Weed 

Max  Winder 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  particularly  grateful  to  those  individuals 
who  chose  to  remember  the  BSO  through  a  bequest.  The  Walter  Piston 
Society  recognizes  and  honors  those  who  let  the  Orchestra  know  that  it  is 
included  in  their  testamentary  plans. 


Alice  Larkin  Brosnahan 
Alice  E.  Buff 
Dorothy  Collier 
Lydia  Hall 
Edith  Hertz 
Lucille  Hirshfield 
William  King 


Anita  B.  Kingan 
Olive  H.  Kornsand 
Katharine  Kulmala 
Ruth  Edith  Lindblom 
Edward  MacCrone 
Doris  J.  McCormick 
JohnT.  Norton 


Louise  H.  Parsons 
Ian  Paley  Rak 
Edith  Seltzer 
Abraham  Simcovitz 
Ella  M.  Stuart 
Edna  Talbot 
Katherine  Weems 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  I  $25,000  and  above 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

|       Mustc  Director     W 

1) 


The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  E  Meagher 

AT&T 

Neil  Curran 

John  E  McKinnon 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  E  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.  P.  Barger 


Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services,  Inc./ 
Creative  Gourmet 
Richard  T.  L.  Hutchinson 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  E  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Michael  E.  Daniels 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
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1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

McKinsey  &  Company 
David  G.  Fabini 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 

WCRB-102.5FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 


Performing  to  the  Highest  Standards. 

For  over  30  years,  the  Solotnont  family  has  provided  the  finest 

care  and  service  to  its  nursing  home  residents.  Few  others 

can  match  this  performance. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  facilities  in  Massachusetts. 
Coolidge  House  Nursing  Home,  Brookline  •  Palm  Manor  Nursing  Home, 

Chelmsford  •  Heritage  Nursing  Care  Center,  Lowell  •  Willow  Manor 

Retirement  and  Nursing  Home,  Lowell  •  Prescott  House  Nursing  Home, 

North  Andover  •  Sutton  Hill  Nursing  and  Retirement  Center,  North  Andover 

•  Reservoir  Nursing  Home,  Waltham. 

Managed  by  A  ID  IS  Management,  Inc.  -  508-689-3422 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  business  leaders 
for  their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  1992  fiscal  year.  Business 
Honor  Roll  donors  are  recognized  for  their  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more  in  bold 
capital  letters.  Companies  listed  in  capital  letters  indicate  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An 
asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  F.  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising /Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W  Smith 


Alarm  Systems 


American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

*Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

Automotive 
LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*  Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
Richard  F.  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

^Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building  /Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*Walsh  Brothers 
James  H.  Walsh  III 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 

William  D.  Green 


ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 

Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 
Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

*Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 
Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATrVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
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*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical  /  Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/ Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 

LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Richard  L.  Kaye 


WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 

Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  F.  O'Brien 

*  Barclay's  Business  Credit 

Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*  Boston  Capital  Partners 

Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  E  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 


*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 

Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  F.  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  E  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
William  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stat  a 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 

Stephen  R.  Levy 
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*Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 

Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.  P.  Barge  r 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Michael  E.  Daniels 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

Robert  W  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 

Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 


SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 
William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

TakashiTsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
William  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Shea 

*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
William  J.  Tvenstrup 


*  Hanover  New  England 
J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 

Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  F  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W.  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Eraser 

HALE  &  DORR 
Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

*McDermott,  Will  &  Emery 
Harvey  W.  Freishtat 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  PC. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 
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Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 


Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 

Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 

Frank  Reed 

_ 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W  Tiberio 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  E  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 

Gilbert  Ford 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W  Coz 

*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 


GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 
Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

*Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wre  Belt  Company  of  America 
E  Wade  Greer 

Printing/Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. , 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

Wdliam  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 
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*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  E  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*  Lehigh  Press  Company 

John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
Wdliam  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
Claude  Monette 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 

Real  Estate /Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 

Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  F  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 

*  Windsor  Building  Associates 

Mona  F  Freedman 

Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 


COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 

Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 


BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD 
John  Larkin  Thompson 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Cambridge  Reports/Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  Atwood  Ives 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 


Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 

*  Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel  /Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  F.  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 
Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 

Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 
Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Arthur  Phipps 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  . .  . 

Tuesday,  February  2,  at  7:30  (Non-subscription  Open  Rehearsal) 
Friday,  February  5,  at  2 
Tuesday,  February  9,  at  8 
Thursday,  February  11,  at  8 
Saturday,  February  13,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


VERDI 


Falstaff,  Lyric  comedy  in  three  acts 
Libretto  by  Arrigo  Boito,  after  Shakespeare 
(commemorating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
operas  premiere 

BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone  (Falstaff) 

DANIELA  DESSI,  soprano  (Alice  Ford) 

DAWN  UPSHAW,  soprano  (Nannetta) 

D'ANNA  FORTUNATO,  mezzo-soprano  (Meg  Page) 

MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto  (Mistress  Quickly) 

FRANK  LOPARDO,  tenor  (Fenton) 

PAOLO  CONI,  baritone  (Ford) 

MICHEL  SENECHAL,  tenor  (Dr.  Caius) 

DAVID  GORDON,  tenor  (Bardolfo) 

JAMES  COURTNEY,  bass  (Pistol) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Concert  staging  by  David  Kneuss 

Designed  by  John  Michael  Deegan  and  Sarah  G.  Conly 


Before  the  Show, 
after  the  Symphony  or 
in  between  the  Pops. 

Great  Tempura,  Yakitori  and  Japanese  Noodles. 
267  Huntington  Avenue,  Telephone:  859-8669 


GQEMON 


APAfjESE  NOODLE  RESTAURANT 
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Thursday,  February  4,  at  8 
Saturday,  February  6,  at  8 
Friday,  February  12,  at  2 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Opus  58 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  con  moto 
Rondo:  Vivace 

MARIA  TIPO 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  6  in  F,  Opus  68,  Pastoral 

Awakening  of  happy  feelings  upon  reaching 
the  countryside.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Scene  at  the  brook.  Andante  molto  mosso 

Cheerful  gathering  of  the  countiy  folk. 
Allegro  — 

Thunderstorm.  Allegro  — 

Shepherd's  song.  Happy,  grateful  feelings 
after  the  storm.  Allegretto 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m. , 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  worlds  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today.  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


~i 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 

benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


^3 


&r* 


Name- 


Tel. 


Address  . 


City 


State  _ 


Zip 


Eostoi 
ihony 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Constance  B.F.  Cooper,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


J 


_ 
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COMING  CONCERTS 


Thursday  'A'— February  4,  8-9:50 

Saturday  4B' — February  6,  8-9:50 

Friday  'A'— February  12,  2-3:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

MARIA  TIPO,  piano 

ALL-BEETHOVEN    Piano  Concerto  No.  4 

PROGRAM  Symphony  No.  6,  Pastoral 


Enjoy  the  finest 
coffees  and  desserts 


umyt&ft 


<&$JJluUip«AQr> 


after  the  BSO  concert 

90  Exeter  Street,  Boston 

in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 

266-1979 


# 
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Bonnie  Rapier  Robinson  (617)  585-5236 
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Tuesday,  February  2,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal  (Non-subscription) 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Friday  'A' — February  5,  2-4:50 
Tuesday  'B'— February  9,  8-10:50 
Thursday  'B' — February  11,  8-10:50 
Saturday  'B— February  13,  8-10:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone  (Falstaff) 
DANIELA  DESSI,  soprano  (Alice  Ford) 
DAWN  UPSHAW,  soprano  (Nannetta) 
D'ANNA  FORTUNATO,  mezzo-soprano 

(Meg  Page) 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 

(Mistress  Quickly) 
FRANK  LOPARDO,  tenor  (Fenton) 
PAOLO  CONI,  baritone  (Ford) 
MICHEL  SENECHAL,  tenor  (Dr.  Caius) 
DAVID  GORDON,  tenor  (Bardolfo) 
JAMES  COURTNEY,  bass  (Pistol) 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

VERDI  Falstaff 

Concert  staging  by  David  Kneuss 
Designed  by  John  Michael  Deegan 

and  Sarah  G.  Conly  , 

Wednesday,  February  17,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'D'—  February  18,  8-10:05 
Friday  'B' — February  19,  2-4:05 
Saturday  A'— February  20,  8-10:05 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 


HAYDN 

Symphony  No.  101, 

The  Clock 

ALBERT 

Cello  Concerto 

DVORAK 

Serenade  for  Strings 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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MA 


MARIA 

The  best  of  the  best... 

All  the  elements  oflapatria 

without  the  cliche  knicknacks  and  the 

pizza-pasta-pudding  routine 

Time  Travel  Guide,  1993 

The  unconventional 

menu  breaks  the  North  End  mold... 

not  just  for  food,  but  ambiance  as  well. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

youd  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON    (6 17)  $23-0077 


Valet  Parking 


Receptions 


A  VACATION 

FOR  YOUR  BODY,  A  TRIP 

FOR  YOUR  MIND 

When  you  see  the  world's 
greatest  treasures  with  S  wan  Hellenic, 
you  capture,  experience,  and  take  them 
home  with  you. 

Whether  an  Art  Treasures 
tour  of  the  world  or  cruising  the  Nile, 
Aegean,  Mediterranean,  Black  or  Red 
Seas,  you  will  be  in  the  company  of 
internationally -recognized  experts, 
who  will  share  their  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  with  you. 

Steeped  in  history,  we  jour- 
ney through  lands  and  myths  of  time 
to  discover  treasures  of  the  past. 

Contact  your  local  travel 
agent  or  Esplanade  Tours  for  more 
information  about  ^eseSW\NEf 
unforgettable  programs. HtLLElSlIC 

ESPLANADE  TOURS 

581  Boylston  Street,  BS 

Boston,  MA  021 16 

(617)  266-7465  •  (800)  426-5492 


T412  B  Beacon  SfreetfSF^Wle,  Massachusetts  02146 
!#3$-5700   •    1-800-343-8535»,JAX|61%^38-1512 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.  M.  Bradley  &  Co. ,  Inc. ,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a 
variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company 
Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special^event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition 
in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket 
service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Development  Office  at  (617) 
638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m. ,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m. ,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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"Culture 

Is  Not 
Just  An 

Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nations 
Character." 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 
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An  Equal  Housing  Lender 
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One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season 

1992-93 


BOSTON 

(SYMPHONY 


ORCHE STRA 


SEIJI    OZAWA,   MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


LASSALE 

THE  ART  OF 

SEIKO 


Bracelets,  cases,  and  casebacks  finished  in  22  karat  gold. 


EB.  HORN 

Jewelers  Since  1839 


429  WASHINGTON  ST.  BOSTON  02108 
617-542-3902  •  OPEN  MON.  AND  THURS.  TIL  7 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 
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Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

J. P.  Barger,  Chairman  George  H.  Kidder,  President 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  Vice -Chairman  Nicholas  T.  Zervas,  V  ice-Chairman 
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The  Tanglewood  Music  Center: 
Fulfillment  of  a  Dream 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  was  established  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1940,  fulfilling  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  two  of  the  most  important 
figures  in  the  BSO's  history,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  the  founder,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who 
was  the  orchestra's  music  director  from  1924  to  1949. 

An  exhibit  of  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other  memorabilia  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Music  Center  has  been  installed  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby  by  the  BSO  Archives.  Shown 
here  is  a  photograph  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  (center)  with  two  of  his  conducting  proteges, 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  Eleazer  de  Carvalho,  ca.  1949. 


The  Sun  Setting  Is  No 

Less  Beautiful  Than 

The  Sun  Rising. 


At  Life  Care  Centers  of  America,  we  want  our  residents 
to  enjoy  the  sunrises,  sunsets,  and  all  the  special  moments 
in  between.  We  offer  a  loving,  caring  environment  which 
promotes  resident  dignity,  self-respect  and  family  involve- 
ment. For  additional  information,  contact  any  of  the  ten 
smoke-free  centers  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
listed  below. 
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A  Tribute  to  the  Calvert  Trust 

The  appearances  of  Maria  Tipo  on  February 
4,  6,  and  12  have  been  funded  in  part  by  The 
Calvert  Trust  Endowment  Fund.  The  Calvert 
Trust  was  established  in  1965  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Ruth  Crary  Young  and  named  in  honor 
of  her  father,  Calvert  Crary.  Mrs.  Young  was  a 
faithful  Friday-afternoon  subscriber  and 
dedicated  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  during  her  lifetime.  The  Fund  was 
created  in  1989  to  support  the  appearance  of 
a  guest  artist  each  season. 

A  New  Orchestra  Chair: 
The  Joseph  and  Jan  Brett 
Hearne  Chair 

A  thirty-one-year  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  double  bass  section, 
Joseph  Hearne,  and  his  wife  Jan  Brett,  author 
and  illustrator,  have  chosen  to  endow  the 
orchestra  position  currently  occupied  by  Joe's 
standmate  for  those  thirty-one  years,  Bela 
Wurtzler. 

Joe's  and  Jan's  love  for  the  orchestra  and 
their  appreciation  of  the  musicianship  that 
Seiji  Ozawa  brings  to  every  one  of  his  perform- 
ances are  some  of  the  reasons  behind  their 
philanthropic  decision.  "I  love  working  with 
Seiji  and  hope  he  will  continue  as  music 
director  for  many  years,"  said  Joe. 

Joe  occupies  the  orchestra  position  en- 
dowed by  BSO  Trustee  R.  Willis  Leith  and  his 
wife  Barbara  in  1991.  "Knowing  the  Leiths 
and  enjoying  their  company  both  on  tour  and 
at  their  home  have  meant  a  great  deal  to  us, 
and  their  decision  to  endow  Joe's  chair  made 
us  feel  wonderful.  When  we  realized  we  could 
make  a  similar  contribution  to  the  orchestra, 
Bill  and  Barbara  were  our  role  models,"  said 
Jan. 

The  success  of  Jan's  very  popular  books 
for  children,  which  include  Berlioz  the  Bear, 
The  Wild  Christmas  Reindeer,  The  Mitten, 
and,  most  recently,  Trouble  with  Trolls,  have 
helped  make  this  gift  possible.  In  addition  to 
being  a  member  of  the  BSO's  bass  section, 
Joe  takes  an  active  role  in  the  marketing  and 
business  aspects  of  Jan's  profession. 

"We  believe  that  this  splendid  gift  is  a 
first,"  noted  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Managing  Director  Kenneth  Haas  as  he 
accepted  the  check  presented  to  him  in  Janu- 
ary. "I  know  of  no  other  orchestra  that  has 
enjoyed  the  endowment  of  a  musician's  chair 
by  a  currently  active  player.  Everyone  who 
cares  about  the  future  of  the  BSO  is  greatly 
indebted  to  Joe  and  Jan,  two  fine  artists  who 
are  also  exemplary  philanthropists." 

BSO  to  Perform  Beethoven's 
"Missa  Solemnis"  for 
First  Time  Since  1976 

Guest  conductor  Roger  Norrington  leads  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor, 
in  the  BSO's  first  performances  of  Beethoven's 
Missa  Solemnis  in  more  than  fifteen  years  on 
February  25,  26,  and  27,  and  March  2.  The 
soloists  will  be  Amanda  Halgrimson,  Sarah 
Walker,  John  Aler,  and  Alastair  Miles.  Tick- 
ets are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box 
office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200.  For  a  related  article,  see 
page  13  of  this  program  book. 


The  Walter  Piston  Society 

Named  after  the  great  American  composer, 
the  Walter  Piston  Society  was  founded  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1989.  The 
society  was  formed  to  recognize  and  thank 
BSO  friends  who  let  the  orchestra  know  it  will 
receive  a  gift  through  their  estate  plans:  by 
will,  gift  annuity,  pooled  income  fund  partici- 
pation, charitable  trust,  or  life  insurance 
policy.  Because  they  build  the  BSO's  endow- 
ment, such  gifts  secure  a  legacy  of  beautiful 
music-making  for  the  twenty-first  century. 
The  income  from  these  invested  funds  allows 
the  BSO  to  attract  and  retain  the  highest 
caliber  of  conductors  and  musicians.  Walter 
Piston's  own  gift  by  will  specifically  supports 
the  orchestra's  music  library  and  endows  the 
principal  flute  chair. 

BSO  Trustee  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman,  chair- 
man of  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  asks  that  if 
you  have  included  a  gift  to  the  BSO  in  your 
will,  or  through  your  estate  plan,  please  let 
us  know  by  calling  Megan  Goldman,  Assis- 
tant Director,  Major  Gifts  Program,  at  the 
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number  below,  and  you  will  be  included  in 
the  Walter  Piston  Society  membership.  Mem- 
bers receive  invitations  to  special  events  and 
receptions  at  the  BSO,  and,  if  desired,  have 
their  names  acknowledged  in  the  program 
book's  Walter  Piston  Society  listing.  By  Janu- 
ary 1994,  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
Walter  Piston's  birth,  the  BSO  hopes  to  honor 
a  Walter  Piston  Society  membership  that  has 
grown  to  500  friends.  For  further  information 
about  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  please  call 
Megan  Goldman  at  (617)  638-9257,  or  write 
to  Mrs.  Kalman  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Your  call  or  inquiry  will  be  handled 
confidentially. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  nineteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting 
their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the 
first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  February  15  is  an  exhibit  of 
artwork  for  children,  sponsored  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Company.  This  will  be  followed  by 
"Exposition  Charles  Munch"  (February  19- 
March  13),  an  exhibit  on  the  life  of  the  late 
BSO  music  director  and  his  family.  This 
exhibit  will  be  drawn  from  one  originally 
produced  in  Munch 's  native  Strasbourg  by  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  et  Universitaire  and 
the  Cultural  Services  of  the  City  of  Stras- 
bourg. Brought  here  by  the  Boston-Strasbourg 
Sister  City  Association  and  the  BSO,  the 
Symphony  Hall  exhibit  will  also  extend  to  the 
archival  display  cases  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 
These  exhibits  are  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers.  Please 
contact  the  Volunteer  Office  at  (617)  638-9390 
for  further  information. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  Assistant  Concertmaster  Laura  Park 
appears  in  recital  with  pianist  Judith  Gordon 
on  Sunday,  February  7,  at  3  p.m.  in  Seully 
Hall  at  the  Boston  Conservatory,  at  8  The 
Fenway.  The  program  includes  the  Tartini/ 
Kreisler  DeviVs  Trill  Sonata,  violin  sonatas  by 
Debussy  and  Faure,  and  the  Saint-Saens/ 
Ysaye  Waltz-Caprice,  Opus  52.  Admission 
is  free.  For  more  information,  call  (617)  536- 
6340. 

BSO  members  Tatiana  Dimitriades,  violin, 
and  Jerome  Rosen,  piano,  perform  the  Bee- 


thoven violin  sonatas  in  a  series  of  three 
Sunday-afternoon  recitals  at  the  First  and 
Second  Church,  66  Marlborough  Street  in 
Boston.  The  first  recital,  on  Sunday,  February 
14,  at  3  p.m.  includes  the  sonatas  in  D, 
Opus  12,  No.  1;  A,  Opus  30,  No.  1;  A  minor, 
Opus  23;  and  F,  Opus  24,  Spring.  The  second 
and  third  recitals  are  scheduled  for  March  14 
and  April  18.  Admission  is  $5.  For  more 
information,  call  (617)  876-7855. 

BSO  horn  player  Daniel  Katzen  will  give  a 
solo  faculty  recital  at  Jordan  Hall  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  on  Sunday,  February 
21,  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes  Saint- 
Saens'  Morceau  de  Concert  with  pianist  Shiela 
Kibbe,  J.S.  Bach's  Suite  No.  1  for  solo  cello 
in  Mr.  Katzen's  own  adaptation  for  solo  horn, 
and  Britten's  Serenade  for  tenor,  horn,  and 
strings,  with  tenor  John  Aler,  and  a  string 
ensemble  made  up  of  BSO  and  Boston  Pops 
Espanade  Orchestra  members.  Admission  is 
free. 

BSO  members  Edwin  Barker,  principal 
bass,  and  Fenwick  Smith,  flute,  are  featured 
with  other  members  of  the  BSO  in  a  program 
of  chamber  music  for  double  bass,  flute,  and 
strings  on  Sunday,  February  28,  at  3  p.m.  at 
Knesset  Israel  Congregation  in  Pittsfield. 
The  program  includes  music  of  Vivaldi, 
Schulhoff,  Bloch,  Krasa,  and  Bach,  and  is 
part  of  the  Richmond  Performance  Series, 
Mark  Ludwig,  artistic  director.  Admission  is 
$10  ($8  students  and  seniors).  For  more 
information,  call  (413)  698-2837  or  (617) 
731-0004. 

Former  BSO  concertmaster  Joseph  Silver- 
stein  is  conductor  and  soloist  with  the  Pro 
Arte  Chamber  Orchestra  on  Sunday,  February 
28,  at  3  p.m.  at  Sanders  Theatre  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  all-Mozart  program  includes  two 
violin  concertos — No.  4  in  D  and  No.  5  in  A 
— and  the  Symphony  No.  40.  Tickets  are 
priced  from  $8  to  $25.  For  more  information, 
call  (617)  661-7067. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you 
find  yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription 
ticket,  please  make  that  ticket  available  for 
resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way 
you  help  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orches- 
tra and  at  the  same  time  make  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  might  otherwise  be 
unable  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt 
will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  con- 
tribution. 


-  ■'                                   .-■  \ 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in  1973,  after  a 
year  as  music  adviser.  His  many  tours  with  the 
orchestra  have  included  four  visits  to  Japan,  an 
eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece, 
Austria,  Germany,  France,  and  England  following 
the  1991  Tanglewood  season.  His  previous  tours 
with  the  orchestra  have  included  an  historic  visit  to 
China  in  March  1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  dis- 
cussion sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations;  the 
orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  European  music 
festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in  1981,  a  fourteen- 
city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England.  In  October  1992  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to  South  America,  in- 
cluding eight  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala, 
Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper.  He  has  also  conducted  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992,  with  Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene  Onegin.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel, 
Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and 
Telarc  labels.  In  September  1992  Mr.  Ozawa  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in 
Matsumoto,  Japan,  in  memory  of  his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  culti- 
vation of  Western  music  and  musical  technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  theToho 
Gakuen  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
gon,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he  won  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that 
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orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first 
time  in  1964,  atTanglewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  sym- 
phonies, Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra 
with  Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye 
Norman,  James  McCracken,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Nutcracker  and  the  suite  from  Sleeping  Beauty; 
Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian  Zimerman;  Prokofiev's 
complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  and  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  Damnation  of  Faust. 
Other  recordings  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Tchai- 
kovsky's opera  Pique  Dame  with  Mirella  Freni,  Maureen  Forrester,  and  Vladimir  Atlan- 
tov,  on  RCA  Red  Seal;  Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with 
Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don 
Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's 
Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 
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First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 


Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 

Family  chair 


Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Principal 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Assistant  Principal 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
X  Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

*  Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 

*  James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

*  Victor  Romanul 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


\iolas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 

chair 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 
Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 

Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Assistant  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 


Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
Wlliam  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today.  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I  I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 

benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


~i 


Name. 


Tel. 


Address. 


City 


State. 


Zip. 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of  Development, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  021 1 5. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


J 
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Beethoven  s  "Missa  Solemnis"  will  receive  its  first  Boston  Symphony  performances 
in  more  than  fifteen  years  when  Roger  Norrington  conducts  the  orchestra  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  26,  and  27,  and  March  2.  BSO  audiences  last  heard  the  work  under  Colin 
Davis,  who  conducted  subscription  performances  in  December  1975  and  a  Tangle- 
wood  performance  the  following  August. 


Beethoven's  "Missa  Solemnis": 
"From  the  Heart ...  to  the  Heart" 

by  Marc  Mandel 

THE  BACKGROUND 

The  material  circumstances  surrounding  Beethoven's  writing  of  the  Missa  Solemnis 
can  serve  as  little  more  than  a  backdrop  against  which  to  attempt  an  understanding  of 
the  music.  Beethoven's  decision  to  compose  the  work  was  with  a  view  towards  a  specific 
occasion:  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria,  the  son  of  Emperor  Leopold  II  and  one  of 
Beethoven's  most  important  patrons,  for  many  years  a  student  of  Beethoven  in  piano 
and  composition,  dedicatee  of  fifteen  works  by  the  composer — including  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  piano  concertos,  the  Hammer klavier  and  Opus  111  piano  sonatas,  the  Opus 
97  piano  trio  (the  Archduke) ,  and  the  Grosse  Fuge,  Opus  133 — was  to  be  installed  as 
Archbishop  of  Olmutz  in  Moravia  on  March  9,  1820.  Upon  hearing  of  Rudolph's  elec- 
tion, Beethoven  wrote  to  him  that  "the  day  on  which  a  High  Mass  composed  by  me  will 
be  performed  during  the  ceremonies  solemnized  for  Your  Imperial  Highness  will  be 
the  most  glorious  day  of  my  life  ..."  Beethoven  did  not  complete  the  Mass  in  time  for 
the  ceremony  that  March  of  1820.  Though  he  began  formulating  ideas  for  the  Kyrie  by 
the  spring  of  1819  (anticipating  the  official  announcement  that  June  4  of  the  Arch- 
duke's election),  the  Mass  did  not  reach  completion  until  December  1822,  and  during 


An  1819  oil  painting  of  Beethoven 
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the  period  of  its  creation  Beethoven  was  also  concerned  with  the  last  three  piano 
sonatas,  the  Diabelli  Variations  and  the  Opus  119  Bagatelles,  the  Consecration  of  the 
House  Overture,  and  the  Ninth  Symphony. 

Many  images  of  the  composer  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Missa  Solemnis  are  familiar: 
Anton  Schindler,  friend  and  not  entirely  reliable  biographer  of  the  composer,  describes 
Beethoven  at  work  on  the  fugue  of  the  Credo,  "singing,  yelling,  stamping  his  feet .  .  . 
The  door  opened  and  Beethoven  stood  before  us,  his  features  distorted  to  the  point  of 
inspiring  terror.  He  looked  as  though  he  had  just  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle 
with  the  whole  army  of  contrapuntists,  his  everlasting  enemies."  Another  incident  is 
related  by  Alexander  Thayer  in  his  crucial  biography  of  the  composer:  in  this  instance, 
we  read  of  Beethoven  awakening  early  one  morning,  dressing,  slipping  on  an  old  coat 
but  no  hat,  apparently  losing  direction  during  the  course  of  his  walk,  peering  in  at  the 
windows  of  nearby  houses,  and  looking  so  like  a  beggar  that  he  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned for  an  entire  day,  until  he  finally  prevailed  in  having  someone  brought  to 
identify  him  late  that  night.  These  stories  strengthen  our  image  of  the  composer  heed- 
less of  the  world  around  him,  wrestling  with  his  craft.  Maynard  Solomon  refers  to  the 
Mass  as  "Beethoven's  absorbing  passion  for  four  years,  replacing  Fidelio  as  the  great 
'problem  work'  of  his  career,"  and  Schindler  states  that  never  before  or  after  this  period 
did  he  see  Beethoven  "in  such  a  condition  of  '"Erdenentriicktheitl"  oblivion  of  earthly 
matters. 


IMAGINE  A  HEALTH  CLUB 

SO  EXCLUSIVE,  YOU  RE  THE 

ONLY  MEMBER. 


It  is  a  health  club  of  your  own. 
It's  a  TROTTER. 

TROTTER  treadmills  are  so  well  regarded 
that  they  are  the  exclusive  choice  of  the 
Pritikin  Longevity  Centers.  They  are 
found  in  over  2800  clubs  worldwide, 
including  La  Costa 
and  Canyon  Ranch. 


TROTTER 


Plum  ©Walking  Center 

(508)371-2000 
Or  call  toll  free:  1 -800-TLC-WALK 


MA 


MARIA 

The  best  of  the  best... 

All  the  elements  oflapatria 

without  the  cliche  knicknacks  and  the 

pizza-pasta-pudding  routine 

Time  Travel  Guide,  1993 

The  unconventional 

menu  breaks  the  North  End  mold... 

not  Just  for  food,  but  ambiance  as  well. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

you  d  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON    (617)  523-0077 


Valet  Parking 


Receptions 
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But  Beethoven  did  have  "earthly  matters"  to  contend  with  as  well.  Not  the  least  of 
these  was  the  lawsuit  over  guardianship  of  his  nephew  Karl,  a  five-year  struggle  that 
ended  in  April  1820  with  Beethoven  winning  the  boy  away  from  his  mother  Johanna, 
widow  of  the  composer's  brother  Caspar  Carl.  And  then  there  were  matters  pertaining 
specifically  to  the  Missa  Solemnis:  his  double-dealings  with  seven  different  publishers 
in  an  attempt  to  receive  the  highest  possible  fee  for  his  work,  and  his  offering  of  pre- 
publication  manuscript  copies  to  whatever  patrons  would  pay  his  price.  There  was  the 
matter,  too,  of  the  premiere.  Beethoven  was  anxious  that  the  completed  Mass  and 
Ninth  Symphony  be  heard.  The  original  plan  was  to  introduce  the  two  works  on  the 
same  concert,  but  fortunately  this  notion  was  scrapped:  the  program  on  May  7,  1824, 
in  Vienna's  Karntnertor  Theatre  consisted  of  the  Consecration  of  the  House  Overture, 
the  Kyrie,  Credo,  and  Agnus  Dei  of  the  Mass  (billed  as  "Three  Grand  Hymns  with 
Solo  and  Choral  Parts" — liturgical  music  was  not  permitted  in  the  concert  hall),  and 
the  symphony.  Beethoven  never  witnessed  a  complete  performance  of  the  Missa  Solem- 
nis, though  the  first  one  was  given  in  St.  Petersburg  on  April  18,  1824,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Prince  Nikolas  Galitzin,  a  Russian  admirer  of  Beethoven  who  had  purchased 
one  of  the  prepublication  copies  of  the  work  and  for  whom  the  string  quartets  Opp. 
127,  130,  and  132  were  written. 

THE  MUSIC 

So  much  for  history.  As  suggested  at  the  outset,  this  very  brief  account  of  names, 
dates,  and  places  stands  apart  from  consideration  of  the  music  itself.  The  question  of 
Beethoven's  religious  beliefs  might  seem  of  some  relevance,  and  the  composer's  diaries 
and  notebooks  include  phrases  copied  from  philosophical  and  religious  tracts.  And  we 
know  that,  in  preparing  to  compose  the  Missa  Solemnis,  Beethoven  studied  music  of 
Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries,  of  Handel,  and  of  Bach;  that  he  had  the  Mass  text 
carefully  translated  so  that  its  implications  would  be  entirely  clear  to  him;  and  that  the 
resulting  musical  product  uses  images  and  patterns  that  may  be  traced  to  long-stand- 
ing traditions  and  conventions  in  music  written  for  the  church  service.  But  still,  the 
music  makes  its  own  statement,  and  it  seems  best  to  understand  that  statement  as  one 
of  an  individual  who  has  come  to  terms  with  himself  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
whose  individual  message  will  ultimately  be  distilled  into  the  compositional  essence 
of  the  final  piano  sonatas  and  string  quartets.  Martin  Cooper  writes  that  "as  a  young 
man  Beethoven  was  indeed  both  proud  and  self-sufficient,  and  it  was  only  the  experi- 
ence of  his  deafness  that  broke  this  pride,  slowly  and  painfully  turning  the  heaven- 
storming,  largely  extrovert  composer  of  the  early  and  middle  period  works  into  the 
self-communing  and  contemplative  visionary  of  the  last  ten  years  .  .  .  Beethoven  moved 
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•  Over  1000  experienced  and  accredited 
translators  in  all  languages 

•  Complete  language  services — translation, 
typesetting  and  printing 
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from  a  position  of  militant  stoicism  ...  to  an  acceptance  which,  whatever  his  everyday 
life  may  have  been,  bears  in  his  music  the  unmistakable  character  of  joy,  that  unearth- 
ly joy  such  as  is  only  achieved  through  suffering."  The  Missa  Solemnis  speaks  of  joy 
and  of  suffering,  of  faith,  hope,  and  trust.  But  it  speaks,  too,  of  self- awareness,  of 
knowledge  of  one's  place,  and  of  awe  in  the  face  of  greater  powers  and  events. 

Some  brief  observations  on  the  music.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Missa  Solemnis  is 
out  of  place  in  the  concert  hall  and  yet  too  big  for  the  church.  It  is  probably  too  big  for 
any  mortally  prescribed  space.  Beethoven  wrote  at  the  start  of  his  score:  "From  the 
heart — may  it  go  to  the  heart,"  and  he  stated  that  his  chief  aim  was  "to  awaken  and 
permanently  instill  religious  feelings  not  only  into  the  singers  but  also  into  the  listen- 
ers."The  opening  Kyrie  is  marked  "Mit  Andacht"  ("with  devotion");  for  the  more 
direct,  personal  appeal  of  the  Christe,  the  soloists  predominate  and  the  texture  is 
more  active.  The  unified  intent  of  orchestra,  chorus,  and  soloists  is  spelled  out  at  the 
very  beginning:  the  woodwinds,  in  singing  phrases,  give  out  the  musical  idea  to  which 
the  initial  words  of  the  Kyrie  will  be  sung,  and  this  same  technique  of  instruments 
anticipating  vocal  material  will  occur  again  for  the  "Gratias  agimus  tibi"  and  the  "Qui 
tollis  peccata  mundi"  of  the  Gloria.  The  sweep  of  the  Gloria  is  overwhelming  in  its 
impact,  and  the  overall  impression  is  one  of  power  and  inevitability,  so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  the  combined  effect  of  Kyrie  and  Gloria  can  leave  the  listener  drained,  almost 
unable  to  cope  with  or  understand  what  is  still  to  follow.  In  keeping  with  its  statement 
of  faith  and  trust,  the  Credo  is  affirmative  in  tone.  The  sense  of  musical  motion  in  the 
Credo  is  rather  different  from  that  of  the  Gloria — part  of  the  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
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The  original  edition  of  Beethoven  s  "Missa  Solemnis' 
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A  warm  hug,  a  shared  book,  a  Wingate  at  Andover  afternoon. 

At  Wingate  our  daily  activities  extend  to  family  and  community, 
nurturing  both  young  and  old. 

Beyond  exceptional  rehabilitative  services  and  skilled  nursing 
care,  is  a  unique  spirit  of  sharing  and  joy. 

In  a  tranquil,  countryside  setting,  Wingate  at  Andover  blends 
beautiful  architecture,  refined  decor  and  familiar  comforts.  A 
sensitive,  supportive  environment  for  short  or  long  term  stays. 

Wingate  at  Andover.  An  exceptional  rehabilitative  and  skilled 
nursing  residence.   Come  visit  soon. 


WINGATE  AT  ANDOVER 

REHABILITATIVE  &  SKILLED  NURSING  RESIDENCE 

80  Andover  Street,  Andover,  MA  01810  •  508/470-3434 

Other  Wingate  facilities  in  Reading  and  Wilbraham 
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more  specific  attention  Beethoven  gives  to  word-painting  and  the  emphasizing  of  key 
text  phrases:  for  example,  the  burst  of  D  major  at  the  words  "Et  homo  factus  est,"  the 
sforzato  stabs  at  "Crucifixus,"  the  stressing  of  "passus,"  the  descending  and  ascending 
motion  at  "descendit  de  coelis"  and  "et  ascendit  in  coelum,"  respectively. 

The  Sanctus,  like  the  Kyrie,  is  again  marked  "Mit  Andacht,"  and  is  the  first  move- 
ment in  which  solo  voices  are  heard  before  the  chorus.  This  is  in  keeping  with  Bee- 
thoven's reserving  the  soloists  for  special  moments  of  intimacy,  awe,  and/or  supplica- 
tion (consider  the  "miserere  nobis"  of  the  Gloria,  and  the  intensification  of  that  plea 
for  mercy  to  "o,  miserere  nobis"  by,  first,  the  tenor  solo).  The  sense  of  "Sanctus"  is 
one  of  mystery,  with  the  chorus  silent,  held  in  reserve.  The  Benedictus  is  preceded  by 
a  solemn  orchestral  Praeludium,  and  a  tender,  dolce  cantabile  violin  song  descends 
from  above:  "Benedictus,  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini!"  The  mood,  fittingly,  is  that  of 
a  solemn  processional,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  solo  instrument  be  a  part  of,  and 
not,  concerto-like,  stand  apart  from,  the  sense  of  ceremony  that  pervades  the  whole. 
The  threefold  prayer  of  the  Agnus  Dei  is  dark-hued,  and  the  prominence  again  given 
the  soloists  makes  the  entreaty  a  moving  and  personal  one.  The  choral  "Dona  nobis 
pacem"  bears  the  inscription  "Prayer  for  inner  and  outer  peace,"  and  this  prayer  is 
threatened  by  intimations  of  war  in  the  form  of  trumpet-and-drum  alarums  and  fearful 
currents  in  the  strings.  Soloists  and  chorus  renew  the  appeal  for  mercy,  and  the  prayer 
for  peace  returns,  this  time  interrupted  by  a  jagged  fugato  for  orchestra.  But  the  ulti- 
mate message  is  one  of  hope:  the  last  statement  of  the  words  "dona  nobis  pacem"  is 
set  to  a  musical  phrase  heard  several  times  earlier  but  only  now  set  apart  to  emphasize 
its  particular  breadth  of  feeling,  and  the  final  cadence  of  the  orchestra  is  solid,  affirma- 
tive, and  speaks  of  trust. 

Copyright  ©  Marc  Mandel.  All  rights  reserved. 


The  "Missa  Solemnis"  on  Compact  Disc 

Compelling,  classic  recordings  of  the  Missa  Solemnis  include  Otto  Klemperer's  1965 
account  with  the  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  which  is  particularly 
overwhelming  in  the  Kyrie-Gloria  sequence  (EMI,  two  mid-priced  discs,  with  Bee- 
thoven's Choral  Fantasy) ,  and  Carlo  Maria  Giulini's  reverential  1975  statement  with 
the  London  Philharmonic  and  New  Philharmonia  Chorus  (EMI,  two  budget-priced 
discs,  with  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C).  John  Eliot  Gardiner's  recent  period  instrument 
recording  with  the  Monteverdi  Choir  and  English  Baroque  Soloists  is  lean,  energetic, 
sometimes  stark,  and  in  many  ways  controversial  (Deutsche  Grammophon  Archiv,  on 
a  single  disc).  Robert  Shaw's  fine  account  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  grows  in  beauty 
and  stature  as  it  proceeds  (Telarc,  two  discs,  with  Mozart's  Great  C  minor  Mass). 
Herbert  von  Karajan's  polished  1966  recording  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  is  distin- 
guished particularly  by  its  vocal  soloists — Gundula  Janowitz,  Christa  Ludwig,  Fritz 
Wunderlich,  and  Walter  Berry — and  by  the  solo  playing  of  concertmaster  Michel 
Schwalbe  in  the  Benedictus  (DG  Galleria,  two  mid-priced  discs,  with  Mozart's  Coro- 
nation Mass).  Arturo  Toscanini's  1953  recording  with  the  NBC  Symphony  and  the 
Robert  Shaw  Chorale  remains  important  and  illuminating  despite  harsh,  dry  sound 
and  distant-sounding  soloists  (RCA  Gold  Seal,  two  mid-priced  discs,  interestingly 
paired  with  Cherubini's  Requiem  in  C  minor).  The  same  conductor's  1940  NBC 
Symphony  broadcast  with  the  Westminster  Choir  and  four  outstanding  vocalists 
— Zinka  Milanov,  Bruna  Castagna,  Jussi  Bjoerling,  and  Alexander  Kipnis — is  con- 
sidered by  many  enthusiasts  to  be  the  greatest  recording  of  the  Missa  Solemnis  we 
have,  despite  its  dated  sound  (on  a  single,  hard-to-find  AS  Disc;  in  a  two-disc  Music 
&  Arts  set  with  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy;  or  in  a  three-disc  Melodram  set  with 
Toscanini's  famed  1940  broadcast  of  the  Verdi  Requiem). 

—MM. 
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An  Outstanding 

Performance 

Is  Always 

The  Result  Of  A 

Harmonious 

Effort. 


Bay  Bank  applauds  the  continuing  success  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  congratulate  all  the  performers  and  those  behind  the  scenes 

for  working  in  perfect  harmony  to  create  music  loved  around  the  world. 


BayBank 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  February  4,  at  8 
Saturday,  February  6,  at  8 
Friday,  February  12,  at  2 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Opus  58 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  con  moto 
Rondo:  Vivace 

MARIA  TIPO 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  6  in  F,  Opus  68,  Pastoral 

Awakening  of  happy  feelings  upon  reaching 
the  countryside.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Scene  at  the  brook.  Andante  molto  mosso 

Cheerful  gathering  of  the  country  folk. 
Allegro  — 

Thunderstorm.  Allegro  — 

Shepherd's  song.  Happy,  grateful  feelings 
after  the  storm.  Allegretto 


The  appearance  of  Maria  Tipo  is  funded  in  part  by  income  from 
The  Calvert  Trust  Fund. 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:50. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Maria  Tipo  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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FREE  MAGAZINE 

TTPT7T?   /^"T\  With  nothing  more 


to  buy,  ever! 


•  Exclusive  Magazine 

•  Exclusive  CD 

•  Plus  FREE  CD  buying  service 

Exclusive  Magazine.  The  beautiful  full-color 
BBC  Music  Magazine  -  the  only  publication  to 
cover  all  aspects  of  classical  music  -  live,  broad- 
cast, and  recorded  -  in  equal  depth.  Over  100 
large,  luxurious  pages  of  photographs,  features 
and  columns... plus  over  100  new  CDs  reviewed 
and  rated  -  the  complete  guide  to  classical 
music  every  month! 

An  Exclusive  CD.  With  every  issue  of  the 
BBC  Music  Magazine  you  will  also  receive 
each  month,  a  full-length  Compact  Disc 
that  is  not  available  anywhere  else...  an 
entire  featured  work  most  often  performed 
by  the  internationally  recognized  BBC 
orchestras.  Handsomely  packaged  in  a 
jewel  case...  not  in  a  paper  sleeve. 

A  Personal  CD  Buying  Service.  You 

may  order  CDs  reviewed  in  the  BBC  Music 
Magazine  through  the  BBC  Classical 
Music  Service,  if  you  wish.  A  convenient 
way  to  shop  but  never  an  obligation. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Simply  phone  toll-free  or 
fill  out  the  coupon  and  receive  your  free  copy  of  the 
BBC  Music  Magazine  and  free  CD.  If  not  satisfied  for 
any  reason,  return  them  with  no  further  obligation. 


mwsic 


MAG3ZINE 


©  1993  Warner  Music  Enterprises 

'BBC  and  the  BBC  logo  type  are 

trademarks  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  and  are  used  under  license. 


For  charter  membership, 
call  toll-free 

1-800-257-1100 

Dept.  KBP  or  mail  the  coupon. 


A  COMPLETE  MONTHLY  GUIDE  TO  CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

Mail  to:  BBC  Classical  Music  Service  Box  61099,  Tampa,  FL  33661-1099 

Please  send  my  FREE  copy  of  BBC  Music  Magazine  plus  my  FREE  CD. 
Bill  me  for  just  shipping  and  handling.  Thereafter,  I  will  receive  the  BBC 
Music  Magazine  and  an  exclusive  CD  every  month.  As  a  charter  member, 
I  will  always  be  guaranteed  the  low  monthly  price  of  $2.98  plus  shipping 
and  handling  for  as  long  as  I  remain  an  active  member  in  the  program. 

I  have  no  obligation  to  buy  anything  ever  and  I  may  cancel  at  any  time. 
□  Check  here  if  you  prefer  your  monthly  recordings  on  cassette. 


GUARANTEED 

PRICE 
PROTECTION. 

As  a  charter 

member,  you 

will  always  be 

guaranteed  the 

low  price  of  $2.98 

plus  shipping  and 

handling  every 

month,  for  as 

long  as  you 

remain  an  active 

member  in  the 

program. 


Name  (please  print) 


Address 


Apt.# 


City 


State 


Zip 


Phone 

Have  you  bought  anything  by  mail 
□  1  Last  6  months  □  2  Never 


KBP 


We  reserve  the  right  to  ask  for  additional  information,  reject 
any  application,  or  cancel  any  membership.  Limited  to  new 
members;  one  per  family.  Local  tax,  if  any,  will  be  added. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Opus  58 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Ger- 
many, on  December  17,  1770,  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
March  26,  1827.  The  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  was" 
composed  in  1805  and  early  1806  (it  was  probably 
completed  by  spring,  for  the  composer's  brother  of- 
fered it  to  a  publisher  on  March  27).  The  first  per- 
formance was  a  private  one,  in  March  1807,  in  the 
home  of  Prince  Lobkowitz;  the  public  premiere  took 
place  in  Vienna  on  December  22,  1808,  with  the 
composer  as  soloist.  The  American  premiere  took 
place  at  the  Boston  Odeon  on  February  4,  1854,  with 
soloist  Robert  Heller  and  the  Germania  Musical 
Society  conducted  by  Carl  Bergmann.  The  concerto 
entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  Beethovens  birthday  in  the  inaugural  season, 
December  16  and  17,  1881;  Georg  Henschel  conducted,  George  W.  Sumner  was  soloist. 
Later  Carl  Baermann  was  soloist  with  Henschel.  It  has  also  been  conducted  at  BSO 
concerts  under  Wilhelm  Gericke  with  soloists  Mary  E.  Garlichs,  Anna  Clark-Stennige , 
Rafael  Joseffy,  Baermann,  and  Ernst  von  Dohndnyi;  Arthur  Nikisch  with  Ferruccio 
Busoni;  Emil  Paur  with  Baermann,  Harold  Randolph,  and  Alberto  Jonas;  Max  Fiedler 
with  Josef  Hofmann;  Otto  Urack  with  Leopold  Godowsky;  Karl  Muck  with  Harold  Bauer, 
Winifred  Christie,  and  Guiomar  Novae s;  Pierre  Monteux  with  Arthur  Rubinstein,  Felix 
Fox,  Edouard  Risler,  and  Leon  Fleisher;  Bruno  Walter  withArtur  Schnabel;  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky  with  Myra  Hess,  Schnabel,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Jan  Smeterlin,  and  Joseph  Battista; 
Richard  Bur  gin  with  Claudio  Arrau;  Ernest  Ansermet  withAldo  Ciccolini;  Leonard 
Bernstein  with  Rubinstein  and  Eugene  Istomin;  Charles  Munch  with  Miklos  Schwalb, 
Istomin,  Serkin,  Arrau,  and  Michele  Boegner;  Erich  Leinsdorf  with  Rubinstein,  Serkin, 
Malcolm  Frager,  and  Istomin;  Max  Rudolf  with  Serkin;  William  Steinberg  with  Andre 
Watts;  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  with  Frager;  Sir  Colin  Davis  with  Gina  Bachauer;  Seiji 
Ozawa  with  Alexis  Weissenberg,  Watts,  Murray  Perahia,  and  Serkin;  Lorin  Maazel  with 
Vladimir  As hkenazy;  Hans  Vonk  with  Weissenberg;  Klaus  Tennstedt  with  Peter  Serkin; 
Kurt  Masur  with  Frager  and  Horacio  Gutierrez;  Adam  Fischer  with  Krystian  Zimerman, 
Neeme  Jarvi  with  Emanuel  Ax,  Andrew  Davis  with  Ken  Noda,  Jesus  Lopez-Cobos  with 
Arrau  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance ,  in  August  1988),  and  Bernard  Haitink 
with  Maurizio  Pollini.  Richard  Goode  was  soloist  for  the  most  recent  subscription  per- 
formances, in  November  1991,  under  the  direction  of  Kurt  Sanderling.  In  addition  to  the 
solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
and  strings;  two  trumpets  and  timpani  are  added  in  the  final  movement. 

During  the  years  immediately  following  the  composition  and  private  first  perform- 
ance of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  that  overwhelming  breakthrough  in  Beethoven's  output, 
ideas  for  new  compositions  crowded  the  composer's  sketchbooks,  and  one  important 
piece  after  another  was  completed  in  rapid  succession.  Normally  he  worked  on  several 
pieces  at  a  time  during  this  fruitful  period  and  assigned  opus  numbers  as  they  were 
completed.  The  Eroica  (Opus  55)  was  composed  in  1803,  though  final  touches  were 
probably  added  early  in  the  following  year.  From  1804  to  early  1806  Beethoven  was 
deeply  engrossed  in  the  composition  and  first  revision  of  his  opera  Leonore  (ultimately 
to  be  known  as  Fidelio),  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  completing  as  well  three 
piano  sonatas  (including  two  of  the  biggest  and  most  famous,  the  Waldstein,  Opus  53, 
and  the  Appassionato,  Opus  57),  the  Triple  Concerto  (Opus  56),  the  Fourth  Piano 
Concerto  (Opus  58),  and  the  Razumovsky  string  quartets  (Opus  59).  By  the  end  of 
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1806  he  had  added  the  Fourth  Symphony  (Opus  60)  and  the  Violin  Concerto  (Opus 
61),  and  he  had  undertaken  a  good  deal  of  work  already  on  the  piece  that  became  the 
Fifth  Symphony.  Truly  a  heady  outpouring  of  music! 

In  the  case  of  the  G  major  concerto,  the  opening  of  the  first  movement  went  through 
some  revision  before  achieving  its  very  striking  final  form,  one  of  the  most  memorable 
beginnings  ever  given  to  a  concerto.  Rather  than  allowing  the  orchestra  to  have  its 
extended  say  unimpeded  during  a  lengthy  ritornello,  Beethoven  chose  to  establish  the 
presence  of  the  soloist  at  once — not  with  brilliant  self-assertion  (he  was  to  do  that  in 
his  next  piano  concerto),  but  rather  with  gentle  insinuation,  singing  a  quiet  phrase 
that  ends  on  a  half-cadence,  requiring  some  sort  of  response  from  the  orchestra.  That 
response  is  quiet  but  startling,  because  it  seems  to  come  in  the  entirely  unexpected 
key  of  B  major,  though  that  turns  out  simply  to  be  a  momentarily  bright  harmonization 
of  the  first  melody  note.  Beethoven's  original  intention  had  been  to  have  the  orchestra 
answer,  conventionally,  in  G,  though  the  B  major  did  occur  as  a  passing  harmony 
during  the  orchestra's  first  phrase.  His  afterthought,  reharmonizing  the  orchestra's 
phrase,  produces  a  moment  of  rich  poetry  that  echoes  in  the  mind  through  the  rest  of 
the  movement. 

Having  established  his  presence  in  the  opening  phrase,  the  soloist  lapses  into  his 
customary  silence  while  the  orchestra  completes  the  ritornello.  This  ritorenello  feints 
at  distant  keys,  but  the  music  never  really  moves  away  from  the  tonic  until  the  soloist 
returns;  and  the  material  presented  not  only  offers  ample  scope  for  further  develop- 
ment, it  also  reserves  at  least  one  important  theme  for  the  soloist.  The  entry  of  the 
soloist  at  the  end  of  the  ritornello  tells  us  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  movement  on  the 
grand  scale,  since  the  solo  has  a  long  period  of  suspenseful  preparation — scales, 
trills,  and  the  like — before  actually  plunging  into  the  heart  of  the  material  already 
heard.  The  solo  exposition  reworks  the  orchestral  ritornello  while  conveying  a  sense  of 
the  greatest  breadth  and  freedom  as  Beethoven  expands  on  familiar  ideas,  and  mod- 
ulates to  the  dominant  for  an  entirely  new  theme  (heard  first  in  the  strings,  then  in  a 
chuckling  version  in  the  piano).  Surprises  abound  as  the  soloist  works  up  to  an  extend- 
ed trill.  When  we  hear  it,  long  conditioning  leads  us  to  expect  a  fortissimo  orchestral 
close  leading  on  to  the  development.  That  close  comes,  to  be  sure,  but  not  before  the 
pianist  coyly  inserts  a  sweetly  expressive  version  of  a  theme  that  is  otherwise  grand 
and  overpowering. 

The  soloist  leads  off  the  development  on  an  unexpected  pitch,  reiterating  the 
ubiquitous  rhythmic  pattern — a  pickup  of  three  eighth-notes  and  a  downbeat — that 
this  concerto  shares  with  the  Fifth  Symphony.  The  woodwinds  continue  the  motive 
almost  throughout  the  development,  finally  persuading  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  to  go 
along  in  an  intensification  that  leads  to  the  pianist's  fortissimo  restatement  of  what  had 
been  poetic  lyricism  at  the  very  opening. 

The  brief  slow  movement,  with  its  strict  segregation  of  soloist  and  orchestral  strings 
(the  remainder  of  the  orchestra  is  silent),  is  so  striking  that  it  seems  to  demand  an 
explanation.  In  fact,  a  nineteenth-century  scholar,  Adolph  Bernhard  Marx,  found  in 
this  music  a  parallel  with  the  famous  scene  in  Gluck's  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  in  which  Or- 
pheus pleads  with  the  infernal  forces  for  the  release  of  his  beloved  Eurydice  from  the 
bonds  of  death.  Recently,  Prof.  Owen  Jander  of  Wellesley  College  has  shown,  in  a 
fascinating  article,  that  Beethoven's  Vienna  was  enjoying  a  sudden  spurt  of  interest  in 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses ,  one  of  the  principal  classical  sources  of  the  Orpheus  legend, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  book  had  just  been  published  there  for  the  first  time  in  1791 
(previously  Ovid's  works  had  all  been  banned  from  the  notoriously  conservative  capital 
because  of  his  reputation  as  an  author  of  "dirty  books").  The  Orpheus  legend,  with  its 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  music  over  even  the  forces  of  death,  had  long  been  popu- 
lar among  composers,  going  back  to  the  Florentines  who  wrote  some  of  the  earliest 
operas.  Jander  demonstrates  a  number  of  connections  between  Beethoven  and  his 
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friends  and  the  Orpheus  legend,  most  striking  of  which  is  the  opera  Orpheus,  with 
music  and  libretto  by  Friedrich  August  Kanne,  a  composer  who  was  one  of  the  few 
people  whom  Beethoven  addressed  by  the  intimate  "c/w."  It  was  performed  a  scant 
eight  months  after  Beethoven's  concerto.  Jander  suggests  that  Beethoven  must  have 
known  Kanne's  libretto  at  least,  and  been  influenced  by  the  scene  in  which  Orpheus 
addresses  the  Furies.  Indeed,  the  orchestral  and  piano  phrases  at  the  opening  of  the 
slow  movement  could  actually  be  a  musical  setting  of  Kanne's  words,  with  the  strings 
representing  the  Furies  crying  "//a,  wer  wagt  es  hier  zu  naWn?""  ("Ha,  who  dares  ap- 
proach?") and  the  piano  solo  Orpheus'  tranquil  answer,  "Ich  wandlefroh  die  Schreck- 
ensbahn''  ("Gladly  I  tread  this  path  of  terror"): 
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[Ich     wand-  le     froh  die    Schrek-  kens- 


Jander's  article  proposes  that  the  movement  as  a  whole  is  Beethoven's  translation 
into  sound  of  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  Orpheus  pleads  with  the  Furies  in 
poignant,  expressive  phrases.  Though  they  at  first  warn  him  to  go  back,  his  pleas 
gradually  soften  their  rigor.  Then  a  soaring  piano  line  accompanied  by  string  pizzicatos 
suggests  Orpheus  playing  his  lyre  as  he  leads  Eurydice  out  of  Hades.  He  pauses  al- 
most at  the  surface  (sustained  trills)  and  looks  back.  At  once  three  lightning  bolts — 
a  touch  borrowed  from  Virgil's  account  of  the  tale — drive  her  back,  lamenting,  and  she 
vanishes  from  Orpheus'  sight,  calling  to  him  one  last  poignant  farewell,  while  his  arms 
clasp  only  empty  air.  In  his  article,  Jander  reprints  the  entire  musical  course  of  the 
moment,  identifying  every  emotional  and  expressive  image  from  the  Orpheus  legend. 

This  kind  of  detailed  storytelling  is  out  of  fashion  these  days,  to  say  the  least. 
Yet  there  are  so  many  connections  between  Beethoven  and  the  Orpheus  tale  that  the 
hypothesis  is  an  attractive  one.  Even  more  to  the  point,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  this 
slow  movement  can  scarcely  be  explained  in  any  other  way.  It  simply  does  not  follow  a 
"normal"  musical  form,  while  its  feeling  of  being  some  kind  of  expressive  dialogue 
between  the  piano  and  the  strings  is  self-evident.  Beethoven's  pupil  Czerny  remarked 
that  Beethoven  often  based  his  music  on  images  inspired  by  his  reading,  though  he 
was  normally  loath  to  reveal  the  source  of  inspiration. 

The  second  movement  ends  in  E  minor.  Beethoven  establishes  a  direct  link  to  the 
third  movement — and  a  wonderful  musical  surprise — by  retaining  two  of  the  notes  of 
the  E  minor  triad  (E  and  G)  and  reharmonizing  them  as  part  of  a  chord  of  C  major. 
Thus  the  rondo  theme  of  the  last  movement  always  seems  to  begin  in  the  "wrong"  key, 
since  by  the  end  of  the  phrase  it  has  worked  its  way  around  to  the  home  key  of  G.  This 
gives  Beethoven  special  opportunities  for  witty  musical  sleight-of-hand,  since  his 
returns  to  the  rondo  theme  throughout  the  movement  will  come  through  harmonic 
preparation  not  of  the  home  G,  but  of  the  "off-key"  beginning  of  C.  This  movement, 
too,  is  spacious  and  rich  in  ideas,  many  of  them  developed  from  four  tiny  melodic  and 
rhythmic  figures  contained  in  the  rondo  theme  itself.  Most  of  the  movement  rushes 
along  at  a  great  pace,  though  there  is  a  smooth  and  relaxed  second  theme  by  way  of 
contrast.  Soon  after  this  has  been  recapitulated,  Beethoven  offers  a  rich  and  rare  mo- 
ment of  unusual  (for  him)  orchestral  color:  under  a  continuing  delicate  spray  of  notes 
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high  up  in  the  piano,  the  divided  violas  play  a  smoothed-out,  almost  rhythmless  version 
of  the  main  theme;  it  comes  as  such  a  surprise  that  they  are  almost  through  before  we 
recognize  it.  But  this  same  smooth  version  of  the  crisp  rondo  theme  recurs  in  the  enor- 
mous coda,  first  in  bassoon  and  clarinets,  then — most  wonderfully — in  a  canon  be- 
tween the  pianist's  left  hand  and  the  bassoons  and  clarinets,  before  the  final  full  orches- 
tral statement  of  the  theme  brings  the  concerto  to  its  brilliant  close  with  some  last  pran- 
kish echoes. 

The  concerto  received  its  first  performance  in  one  of  two  private  concerts  held  in 
March  1807  at  the  home  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  one  of  Beethoven's  strongest  supporters 
(and  one  of  the  three  aristocrats  who  convinced  him  not  to  leave  Vienna  by  promising 
him  a  lifetime  pension  to  stay  there  and  keep  on  composing).  The  programs  included 
the  first  four  symphonies,  the  G  major  concerto,  the  Coriolan  Overture,  and  excerpts 
from  Fidelio.  The  one  reviewer  who  seems  to  have  had  access  to  the  concerts  was  a 
writer  for  the  Journal  des  Luxus  und  der  Moden  {Journal  of  Luxury  and  Fashion),  who 
was  clearly  not  able  to  comprehend  Beethoven's  music: 

Richness  of  ideas,  bold  originality  and  fullness  of  power,  which  are  the  particular 
merits  of  Beethoven's  muse,  were  very  much  in  evidence  to  everyone  at  these  con- 
certs; yet  many  found  fault  with  lack  of  a  noble  simplicity  and  the  all  too  fruitful 
accumulation  of  ideas  which  on  account  of  their  number  were  not  always  adequately 
worked  out  and  blended,  thereby  creating  the  effect  more  often  of  rough  diamonds. 

For  performance  before  a  general  audience,  the  concerto  had  to  wait  until  Decem- 
ber 22,  1808,  for  the  famous  concert  that  Beethoven  gave  in  the  Theater-an-der-Wien, 
which  included  the  first  public  performances  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies,  the 
Fourth  Concerto,  the  concert  aria  Ah!  perfido,  movements  from  the  Mass  in  C,  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy,  this  last  composed  in  a  hurry  only  a  short  time  before  to  serve  as  a 
grand  finale.  It  was,  of  course,  a  concert  of  great  historical  significance,  but  it  was 
certainly  not  as  musically  satisfying  as  Beethoven  could  have  hoped.  The  weather  was 
bitterly  cold,  and  the  audience  sat  for  four  hours  in  discomfort,  listening  to  a  long 
series  of  new  and  difficult  compositions — long  past  what  could  be  expected  of  their 
attention  span.  Furthermore,  the  chorus  and  orchestra  were  composed  of  a  heteroge- 
neous group  of  amateurs  and  professionals,  many  of  whom  were  surely  not  up  to  the 
demands  of  the  music,  which  was,  in  any  case,  performed  from  hand-copied  parts,  not 
today's  neatly-printed  sheets!  The  soprano  who  sang  the  aria  got  stage  fright  and  ruined 
the  piece  totally,  while  during  the  performance  of  the  Choral  Fantasy  part  of  the  orches- 
tra forgot  to  play  a  repeat,  so  the  entire  ensemble  fell  apart  and  the  piece  had  to  be 
started  over  again.  Beethoven  himself  noted,  though,  that  "In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
various  mistakes  were  made,  which  I  could  not  prevent,  the  public  nevertheless 
applauded  the  whole  performance  with  enthusiasm."  And  the  composer  Johann  Fried- 
rich  Reichardt  described  the  new  concerto,  three  days  after  the  concert,  as  "a  new 
pianoforte  concerto  of  immense  difficulty,  which  Beethoven  executed  astonishingly 
well  in  the  most  rapid  tempos.  The  Adagio,  a  masterly  movement  of  beautiful,  sus- 
tained song,  he  truly  sang  on  his  instrument  with  a  profound  feeling  of  melancholy 
that  pervaded  me  too." 

Still,  the  event  left  hard  feelings.  During  the  rehearsals  the  orchestra  refused  to  play 
if  Beethoven  was  in  the  same  room.  He  needed  to  listen  as  best  he  could  from  the  foyer 
of  the  hall  and  transmit  his  wishes  to  the  concertmaster,  who  would  in  turn  transmit 
them  to  the  players.  His  increasing  deafness  made  his  active  participation  in  the  per- 
formance continually  more  difficult.  Indeed,  the  evening  of  the  concerto's  public  pre- 
miere was  the  last  time  that  Beethoven  ever  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  piano 
soloist. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  6  in  F,  Opus  68,  Pastoral 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Ger- 
many, on  December  17,  1770,  and  died  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  on  March  26,  1827.  He  composed  the  bulk 
of  this  symphony  during  the  fall  of  1807  and  early 
part  of  1808  (a  few  sketches  go  back  as  far  as  1803); 
he  had  sold  the  symphony  to  the  publisher  Breitkopf 
&  H artel  by  September  1808.  The  Sixth  Symphony 
was  first  performed  in  a  concert  consisting  of  new 
compositions  by  Beethoven — it  included  the  pre- 
mieres of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies,  the  Fourth 
Piano  Concerto,  the  Choral  Fantasy,  and  several 
movements  from  the  Mass  in  C — on  December  22, 
1808,  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  in  Vienna.  The 
first  American  performance  took  place  in  Philadel- 
phia on  November  26,  1829,  at  a  concert  of  the  Musi- 
cal Fund  Society,  Charles  Hupfeld  conducting.  Henry  Schmidt  led  the  first  Boston  per- 
formance, given  by  the  Academy  of  Music  at  the  Odeon  on  January  15,  1842.  Forty 
years  later  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  played  the  Pastoral  Symphony  under  Georg 
Henschel  in  its  inaugural  season,  on  January  6  and  7,  1882.  Since  then  the  BSO  has 
performed  it  under  the  baton  ofWilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck, 
Max  Fiedler,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin, 
Bruno  Walter,  Charles  Munch,  Lorin  Maazel,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Joseph  Krips,  William 
Steinberg,  Ferdinand  Leitner,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
(who  gave  the  orchestra's  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1984,  though 
Roger  Norrington  led  the  London  Classical  Players  in  a  guest  performance  there  in 
August  1989),  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Bernard  Haitink,  and  Kurt  Sanderling  (the  most  recent 
subscription  performances ,  in  November  1990).  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes 
and  piccolo,  pairs  of  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  and  trombones,  plus 
timpani  and  strings. 

The  delight  that  Beethoven  took  in  the  world  of  nature  is  attested  by  countless 
stories  from  many  periods  of  his  life.  When  in  Vienna  he  never  failed  to  take  his  daily 
walk  around  the  ramparts  (which  would  then  have  afforded  a  much  more  rural  view 
than  the  same  walk  does  today),  and  during  his  summers  spent  outside  of  town  he 
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would  be  out-of-doors  most  of  the  day.  The  notion  of  treating  the  natural  world  in  music 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  as  early  as  1803,  when  he  wrote  down  in  one  of  his 
sketchbooks  a  musical  fragment  in  12/8  time  (the  same  meter  used  in  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  for  the  "Scene  at  the  brook")  with  a  note:  "Murmur  of  the  brook."  Under- 
neath the  sketch  he  added,  "The  more  water  the  deeper  the  tone."  Other  musical 
ideas  later  to  end  up  in  the  Sixth  Symphony  appear  in  Beethoven's  sketchbooks  spo- 
radically in  1804  and  during  the  winter  of  1806-07,  when  he  worked  out  much  of  the 
thematic  material  for  all  the  movements  but  the  second.  But  it  wasn't  until  the  fall  of 
1807  and  the  spring  of  1808  that  he  concentrated  seriously  on  the  elaboration  of  those 
sketches  into  a  finished  work;  the  piece  was  apparently  finished  by  the  summer  of 
1808,  since  on  September  14  he  reached  an  agreement  with  the  publisher  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel  for  the  sale  of  this  symphony  along  with  four  other  major  works. 

One  thing  that  aroused  extended  discussion  of  the  new  symphony — a  discussion 
that  lasted  for  decades — was  the  fact  that  Beethoven  provided  each  movement  of  the 
work  with  a  program,  or  literary  guide  to  its  meaning.  His  titles  are  really  brief  images, 
just  enough  to  suggest  a  specific  setting: 

I.  Awakening  of  happy  feelings  upon  reaching  the  countryside. 
II.  Scene  at  the  brook. 

III.  Cheerful  gathering  of  the  country  folk. 

IV.  Thunderstorm. 

V.  Shepherd's  song.  Happy,  grateful  feelings  after  the  storm. 

But  much  more  important  for  an  understanding  of  Beethoven's  view  than  the  headings 
of  the  individual  movements  is  the  overall  heading  that  Beethoven  caused  to  be  printed 
in  the  program  of  the  first  performance:  "Pastoral  Symphony,  more  an  expression  of 
feeling  than  painting."  He  never  intended,  then,  that  the  symphony  be  considered  an 
attempt  to  represent  events  in  the  real  world,  an  objective  narrative,  in  musical  guise. 
Rather,  this  symphony  provided  yet  again  what  all  of  his  symphonies  had  offered: 
subjective  moods  and  impressions  captured  in  harmony,  melody,  color,  and  the  struc- 
tured passage  of  time. 

Beethoven's  sketchbooks  reveal  that  he  was  working  on  his  Fifth  and  Sixth  sym- 
phonies at  the  same  time;  they  were  finished  virtually  together,  given  consecutive  opus 
numbers  (67  and  68),  and  premiered  on  the  same  concert  (where  they  were  actually 
reversed  in  numbering — the  Pastoral  Symphony,  given  first  on  the  program,  was  iden- 
tified as  "No.  5").  Yet  no  two  symphonies  are  less  likely  to  be  confused,  even  by  the 
most  casual  listener — the  Fifth,  with  its  demonic  energy,  tense  harmonies,  and  power- 
ful dramatic  climaxes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sixth,  with  its  smiling  and  sunny  air  of 
relaxation  and  joy  on  the  other.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  range  of  Beethoven's 
work  than  these  two  masterpieces,  twins  in  their  gestation,  but  not  identical — rather, 
fraternal  twins  of  strongly  differentiated  characters.  Popular  biographies  of  Beethoven 
tend  to  emphasize  the  heaven-storming,  heroic  works  of  the  middle  period — the  Eroica 
and  the  Fifth  symphonies,  the  Egmont  Overture,  the  Emperor  Concerto,  the  Razumov- 
sky  string  quartets,  the  Waldstein  and  Appassionata  sonatas — at  the  expense  of  other 
aspects  of  his  art.  On  the  other  hand,  some  critics  of  a  "neo-classical"  orientation  claim 
to  find  the  even-numbered  symphonies  including  the  Pastoral  to  be  more  successful 
than  the  overtly  dramatic  works.  Both  views  are  equally  one-sided  and  give  a  blinkered 
representation  of  Beethoven — his  art  embraces  both  elements  and  more,  as  is  clear 
from  the  intertwining  conception  and  composition  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies. 

Even  in  works  of  such  contrasting  character,  Beethoven's  concern  for  balance  and 
for  carefully  articulated  musical  architecture  remains  evident,  though  the  means  by 
which  he  achieves  these  ends  are  quite  different.  The  Fifth  Symphony  deals  in  har- 
monic tensions — dissonant  diminished-seventh  and  augmented-sixth  chords  that 
color  the  mood  almost  throughout.  The  harmonic  character  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  is 
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altogether  more  relaxed.  Beethoven  builds  his  extensive  musical  plan  on  the  very 
simplest  harmonies,  on  the  chord  relations  that  harmony  students  learn  in  the  first  few 
days  of  the  course — tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant.  The  symphony  revels  in  major 
triads  from  the  very  beginning,  and  the  dissonant  diminished-seventh  chord  is  with- 
held until  the  thunderstorm  of  the  fourth  movement.  As  in  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the 
melodic  material  of  the  first  movement  is  derived  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  work, 
but  rather  than  piling  up  in  urgent  search  of  a  climactic  goal,  the  thematic  motives 
that  arise  from  the  opening  measures  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony — there  are  at  least 
four  of  them — are  repeated  often  in  a  leisurely  way  that  implies  no  hurry  to  get  any- 
where. Still,  for  all  the  apparent  ease  of  passage,  our  course  through  the  first  move- 
ment is  perfectly  balanced  with  slow  swings  from  tonic  to  dominant  and  back  or 
lengthy  phrases  reiterating  a  single  chord,  then  jumping  to  another,  rather  distant 
chord  for  more  repetition.  The  fact  that  all  this  sheer  repetition  does  not  lead  to  fatigue 
or  exasperation  on  the  listener's  part  is  tribute  to  Beethoven's  carefully  planned  and 
varied  orchestral  color  and  textures.  Indeed,  George  Grove  remarked  in  his  study  of 
this  symphony  that  Beethoven  "is  steeped  in  Nature  itself;  and  when  the  sameness  of 
fields,  woods,  and  streams  can  be  distasteful,  then  will  the  Pastoral  Symphony  weary 
its  hearers." 

One  idea  that  does  not  appear  at  the  very  beginning  but  grows  in  importance 
throughout  is  a  little  figure  of  repeated  notes  in  triplets  first  heard  as  a  punctuation  in 
clarinets  and  bassoons.  As  the  movement  progresses,  that  triplet  rhythm  insinuates 
itself  more  and  more  into  the  musical  fabric  until,  by  the  beginning  of  the  recapitula- 
tion, it  is  running  along  in  counterpoint  to  the  themes  heard  at  the  outset,  and  just 
before  the  close  of  the  movement,  the  solo  clarinet  takes  off  on  triplet  arpeggios  in 
what  is  virtually  a  cadenza. 

The  second  movement  is  richly  but  delicately  scored,  with  two  muted  solo  cellos 
providing  a  background  murmur  along  with  second  violins  and  violas,  while  the  first 
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violins  and  the  woodwinds  embellish  the  melodic  flow  with  a  rich  array  of  turns  and 
trills.  No  one  familiar  with  traditional  means  of  musical  expression  in  western  music 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  bucolic  leisure  of  this  Andante,  even  if  Beethoven  had  never 
provided  a  title  for  the  movement.  The  gentle  running  of  water,  bird  song,  soft  breezes, 
and  rustling  leaves  are  all  implicit  in  this  music.  At  the  same  time,  the  richness  of 
material  is  most  satisfying;  Beethoven  is  in  no  hurry  to  get  through  it,  and  his  sense  of 
architectural  balance  remains  engaged.  Even  the  one  explicitly  "programmatic"  pas- 
sage— the  song  of  nightingale,  quail,  and  cuckoo  labeled  as  such  in  the  flute,  oboe, 
and  clarinet  just  before  the  end  of  the  movement — fits  perfectly  well  as  a  purely  musi- 
cal passage  (how  many  real  birds  sing  in  classical  four-measure  phrases?). 

Only  twice  in  Beethoven's  symphonic  writing  did  he  link  the  movements  of  a  sym- 
phony so  that  they  would  be  performed  without  a  break.  It  is  significant  that  it  hap- 
pened in  two  symphonies  composed  almost  simultaneously — the  Fifth  and  the  Sixth. 
In  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  scherzo  is  connected  to  the  finale  by  an  extended,  harmoni- 
cally tense  passage  demanding  resolution  in  the  bright  C  major  of  the  closing  move- 
ment. Much  the  same  thing  happens  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  although  the  level  of 
tension  is  not  nearly  so  high,  and  the  linking  passage  has  grown  to  a  full  movement 
itself.  But  here  again  we  see  that  the  supposedly  romantic,  form-breaking  elements  of 
the  Pastoral  Symphony  do  not  depend  on  the  composer's  program  to  make  sense;  there 
is  no  question  about  the  tense  musical  link  between  movements  in  the  Fifth  Symphony, 
just  as  there  should  not  be  about  the  Pastoral  if  Beethoven's  program  were  suddenly  to 
disappear.  The  scherzo,  a  real  dance  movement  in  F  major,  is  interrupted  just  at  its 
last  chord  by  a  dramatic  Allegro  in  F  minor.  The  violence  of  that  extended  passage 
gradually  dies  down  and  returns  to  the  major  mode  for  the  final  passage  of  rustic 
simplicity,  a  release  from  the  tension  of  the  Allegro  whether  or  not  one  thinks  of  it  as 
"grateful  feelings  after  the  storm." 

All  three  movements  are  filled  with  felicitous  touches.  The  dance  has  a  delightfully 
quirky  offbeat  strain  for  solo  oboe,  with  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  bassoon  accom- 
paniment consisting  of  three  notes;  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  intentional  caricature  of 
a  village  band  that  Beethoven  encountered  at  a  tavern  near  Modling.  The  storm  is 
imaginatively  and  picturesquely  scored,  providing  a  veritable  quarry  of  techniques 
that  were  mined  by  composers  for  decades.  Berlioz  spoke  with  the  greatest  admiration 
of  Beethoven's  orchestration  here  and  helped  himself  to  such  devices  as  the  thick, 
"stormy"  sound  produced  by  double  basses  running  up  a  four-note  fragment  of  the 
scale  in  the  same  time  that  the  cellos  run  up  a  five-note  fragment,  so  that  they  are 
together  only  on  the  very  first  note,  and  the  remainder  produces  atmospheric  disso- 
nance. Beethoven  withheld  his  big  orchestral  guns  to  this  point.  The  trumpets  had  not 
played  in  the  symphony  until  the  middle  of  the  third  movement.  Now  trombones  and 
timpani  appear  for  the  first  time  (the  timpani,  in  fact,  play  only  here),  and  the  piccolo 
joins  in  at  the  height  of  the  storm.  As  the  storm  ends,  a  ranz  des  vaches  or  Swiss  herds- 
man's song  introduces  the  final  major  key  movement  and  the  "hymn  of  thanksgiving." 
The  ranz  des  vaches,  a  melody  borrowed  by  Beethoven  for  this  spot,  unmistakably  iden- 
tifies the  setting  in  the  world  of  pastoral  simplicity.  Its  use  here  was  an  afterthought  on 
the  composer's  part,  but  it  was  a  highly  appropriate  one,  since  the  first  theme  of  the 
movement  proper  (heard  in  the  violins)  is  part  of  the  same  family  group — an  arpeggia- 
tion  of  the  major  triad  in  a  different  position.  Thus,  once  more,  an  element  that  might 
be  labeled  "programmatic"  can  be  seen  to  nestle  snugly  and  fittingly  into  what  Tovey 
has  called  "a  perfect  classical  symphony." 

— S.L. 
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More .  .  . 

The  excellent  Beethoven  article  by  Alan  Tyson  and  Joseph  Kerman  in  The  New  Grove 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  is  a  short  book  in  itself,  and  it  has  been  reissued 
as  such  (Norton  paperback).  The  standard  Beethoven  biography  is  Thayer's  Life  of 
Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes 
(Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  been  supplemented  by  Maynard  Solomon's 
Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous  techniques  of 
psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of  Beethoven 
books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  A  welcome  new  general  reference  on  all 
matters  Beethovenian  is  The  Beethoven  Companion,  edited  by  Barry  Cooper  (Thames 
&  Hudson);  the  compact  volume  is  richly  filled  with  accessible  information  about 
almost  anything  having  to  do  with  the  composer's  life,  work,  personality,  and  manu- 
scripts, friends,  associates,  and  milieu.  There  have,  of  course,  been  many  studies  of 
the  symphonies.  George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies,  though  written 
nearly  a  century  ago  from  a  now-distant  point  of  view,  is  filled  with  perceptive  observa- 
tions (Dover  paperback).  Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the  first  volume  of  The 
Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  enlightening  (Penguin),  as  is  Simpson's  own 
concise  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Beethoven  Symphonies  (University  of 
Washington  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  classic  essays  on  the  symphonies 
appear  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback). 


Oxxford 
Norman  Hilton 
Southwick 
Burberrys 
Robert  Talbott 

The  Sox  should 
have  such  a  line  up. 


ONE  LIBERTY  SQ. 

BOSTON,  02109 

350-6070 


GOLDEN 
CARE 


Will  Be  There 
When  You  Need  Us. 


Home  Health  Care 
Specializing  in  Live -In  Services 

607  Boylston  Street 

Copley  Square 
Boston,  MA  02116 

617  267-5858 
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Tovey's  discussion  of  the  Fourth  Concerto  will  be  found  in  his  Essays  in  Musical 
Analysis  (Oxford),  and  Roger  Fiske  has  contributed  a  short  volume  on  Beethoven  Con- 
certos and  Overtures  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback). 
Owen  Jander's  very  stimulating  article  on  the  slow  movement  is  "Beethoven's  'Orpheus 
in  Hades':  The  Andante  con  moto  of  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,"  in  Nineteenth-Century 
Music,  volume  8  (Spring  1985),  page  195. 

Recordings  of  Beethoven's  works  are,  if  anything,  even  more  numerous  than  writings 
about  him.  Several  complete  cycles  of  the  nine  symphonies  exist  on  compact  disc, 
including  distinguished  sets  from  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
(DG,  six  CDs)  and  no  fewer  than  four  different  sets — from  the  1950s,  '60s,  '70s,  and 
'80s — by  Herbert  von  Karajan  (the  earliest,  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  is  on 
EMI/Angel;  the  others,  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  are  on  DG).  I've  always  pre- 
ferred the  1963  set,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  available  on  five  CDs  (the  later 
ones  are  on  six).  Toscanini's  famous  cycle  with  the  NBC  Symphony  (RCA,  five  discs) 
is  available  in  a  boxed  set  or  on  single  discs.  Newer  versions  include  a  solid  series  by 
Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Telarc,  five  discs),  and  stimulat- 
ing readings  by  Bernard  Haitink  with  the  Concertgebouw  (Philips,  six  discs)  and  Wyn 
Morris  with  the  London  Symphony  (IMP  Classics,  seven  discs,  including  the  dubious 
"reconstruction"  of  late  sketches  into  a  presumed  movement  of  the  unfinished  Tenth 
Symphony).  "Historically  informed  performances"  of  Beethoven  continue  to  proliferate. 
Roger  Norrington's  exciting  performances  on  historical  instruments  played  with  nineteenth- 
century  seating  (Angel,  six  discs)  have  attracted  much  debate,  pro  and  con.  A  more  recent 
set  by  a  conductor  best-known  for  historically-informed  performances,  Nikolaus  Harnon- 
court,  with  an  orchestra  of  modern  instruments,  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Europe,  has 
aroused  an  unusual  degree  of  enthusiasm  from  both  the  proponents  and  the  antagonists  of 
"historical"  performance  (Teldec,  five  discs);  the  readings  are  clear,  propulsive,  and  excit- 
ing. Harnoncourt's  recording  of  the  Pastoral  is  particularly  ravishing.  Not  to  be  forgotten  are 
two  splendid  recordings  from  the  early  sixties  by  Fritz  Reiner  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
(RCA,  with  the  Symphony  No.  1)  and  Bruno  Walter  with  the  Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra 
(CBS,  with  the  Leonore  Overture  No.  2). 

Several  complete  cycles  of  the  five  piano  concertos  are  available  on  sets  of  three 
compact  discs.  Some  of  these  feature  now-departed  master  pianists  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, including  Rudolf  Serkin,  who  recorded  the  cycle  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  (Telarc,  the  Fourth  also  being  available  singly  coupled  with  the 
Concerto  No.  2)  and  Claudio  Arrau,  who  recorded  the  concertos  with  Sir  Colin  Davis 
and  the  Dresden  State  Orchestra  (Philips).  Also  of  special  interest  are  the  cycles  of 
Leon  Fleisher  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  George  Szell  (Sony 
Essential  Classics),  Russell  Sherman  with  the  Czech  Philharmonic  under  the  direction 
of  Vaclav  Neumann  (Pro  Arte),  and  the  most  stimulating  of  available  solo  performances 
on  fortepiano,  Steven  Lubin  with  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  directed  by  Chris- 
topher Hogwood  (Oiseau-Lyre).  Arthur  Rubinstein's  older  recording  with  the  BSO 
under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf  is  bright  and  loving  (RCA,  coupled  with  the 
Emperor  Concerto).  Leon  Fleisher's  recording,  from  1959,  remains  one  of  the  most 
persuasive  and  magical  recordings  of  the  work  ever  made;  aside  from  the  complete  set 
mentioned  above,  it  has  also  been  available  until  recently  on  a  single  disc,  coupled 
with  his  recording  of  the  Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  25  (CBS).  Other  performances  of 
particular  interest  include  those  of  Stephen  Bishop-Kovacevich  with  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Colin  Davis  (Philips,  coupled  with  the 
Third  Concerto)  and  Murray  Perahia  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  under  Bernard 
Haitink  (CBS,  also  coupled  with  the  Third). 

— S.L. 
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Week  13 


A  world  of 
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Sit.  Relax. 


Rebuilt  Steinways  and 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Grands  for  Sale 


A  Tradition  of  Excellence 
in  Piano  Restoration 


Acme  Piano  Craftsmen 
Lee  Doherty 

President 

(617)  623  -  0600 

North  Shore:  (508)  281  -  4527 

10  Garfield  Avenue  •  Somerville,  MA  02145 
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Maria  Tipo 

In  the  late  1950s  Italian  pianist  Maria  Tipo  appeared  in  North  America 
for  four  consecutive  seasons  under  the  aegis  of  impresario  Sol  Hurok 
and  was  heard  in  more  than  300  concerts.  After  an  absence  of  more 
than  thirty-two  years,  she  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of 
1991  with  a  New  York  recital  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  followed  by 
performances  with  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
and  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  that  December  in  Mozart's  C  major 
piano  concerto,  K.467,  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction,  leading  to  her 
immediate  reengagement  here  for  this  season.  Other  highlights  of  her 
1992-93  season  include  debuts  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and 
Herbert  Blomstedt,  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  Jesus  Lopez-Cobos,  the  Montreal  Symphony 
and  Daniele  Gatti,  and  the  Atlanta  Symphony  and  Yoel  Levi.  During  the  1993-94  season  she 
will  perform  Bach's  Goldberg  Variations  throughout  the  world,  including  North  American  ap- 
pearances in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Vancouver,  and  Los  Angeles.  Born  in 
Naples,  Maria  Tipo  has  been  before  the  public  since  she  was  four.  At  seventeen  she  won  first 
prize  in  the  Concours  International  and  was  immediately  invited  to  appear  with  the  world's 
great  orchestras  and  conductors.  She  has  appeared  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
the  London  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Concertgebouw  of  Amsterdam,  the  Mag- 
gio  Musicale  Firenze,  the  La  Scala  Orchestra,  the  Czech  Philharmonic,  and  the  Santa  Cecilia 
Orchestra  of  Rome.  She  has  collaborated  recently  with  such  conductors  as  Riccardo  Muti,  Kurt 
Sanderling,  Marek  Janowski,  Gianluigi  Gelmetti,  Salvatore  Accardo,  and  John  Eliot  Gardiner. 
Ms.  Tipo  now  records  for  EMI/Angel.  Her  discography  for  that  company  includes  works  of 
Schumann,  Beethoven,  Scarlatti,  and  Bach-Busoni,  as  well  as  her  prizewinning  performance  of 
Bach's  Goldberg  Variations.  Her  first  recording,  a  prizewinning  album  for  Ricordi  of  twelve 
Scarlatti  sonatas,  was  much  acclaimed.  Her  recording  for  Italy's  Fonit-Cetra  label  of  Clementi's 
complete  piano  sonatas  is  now  a  collector's  item.  As  a  chamber  music  collaborator,  Ms.  Tipo 
has  appeared  with  violinists  Salvatore  Accardo  and  Uto  Ughi,  and  with  the  Amadeus  String 
Quartet.  A  dedicated  teacher,  she  has  taught  students  from  all  over  the  world  and  is  frequently 
invited  to  be  a  judge  at  major  international  competitions. 


Before  the  Show, 
after  the  Symphony  or 
in  between  the  Pops. 

Great  Tempura,  Yakitori  and  Japanese  Noodles. 
267  Huntington  Avenue,  Telephone:  859-8669 


GOEMON 


APANESE  NOODLE  RESTAURANT 
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Overlooking  Boston's 
Jamaicaway,  historic 
Goddard  House  offers  a  broad 
range  of  nursing  and  rehabili- 
tative services  for  elderly  men 
and  women.  Private  rooms 
and  gracious  public  spaces 
create  an  atmosphere  of  indi- 
viduality and  privacy  as  well  as 
fellowship  and  community. 
For  information,  call  522-3080. 
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GODDARD 
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A       RETIREMENT        AND        NURSING        HOME 

201 S.  Huntington  Ave , 
Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
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Dinner,  Parking 

AndThe  Shuttle, 

ForASong. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your 
night  out  at  the  Symphony.  We're  offering 
our  customers  special  parking  privileges 
in  our  private  garage  for  just  $5,  and  free 

"Symphony  Express"  shuttle  service 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Just  show  us  your 
Symphony  tickets,  and  we'll  arrange  for 
your  $5  parking,  take  you  to  Symphony 
Hall  after  your  meal,  and  return  you  to 
your  car  after  the  performance.  With  a 
deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the  Symphony 
sounded  better. 


never 
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Honoring 
The  Walter  Piston  Society 

The  following  friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  informed  us  that  a  charitable 
gift  to  the  BSO  has  been  included  in  their  estate  plans.  This  type  of  generosity  provides  an 
important  addition  to  the  orchestra's  endowment  each  year,  and  the  BSO's  endowment  is  the 
cornerstone  of  its  future.  Through  membership  in  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  friends  are 
honored  and  thanked  by  the  orchestra  with  invitations  to  events  and  receptions  throughout 
the  year. 


Rosamond  Warren  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  Zinn  Arthur 

Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker 

Robert  Michael  Beech 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Wdliam  I.  Bernell 

Mrs.  Vincent  V.R.  Booth 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  Brennan 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Bartol  Brinkler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burton  Brown 

Ruth  Seaman  Brush 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Virginia  W.  Cabot 

Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 

David  Bruce  Cole 

Aaron  Hillard  Cole 

Barbara  Frank  Cole 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Anne  Allen  Conklin 

Rebecca  K.  Coup 

Nelson  and  Ruth  LaC.  Darling 

Eugene  M.  Darling,  Jr. 

Deborah  and  Michael  Davis 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Carolyn  A.  Dilts 

Mrs.  Harry  Dubbs 

Anne  and  Warren  Dubin 

Dr.  Richard  W  Dwight 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Fairbanks 

The  Feskoe  Family 

Mrs.  Douglas  W  Fields,  Jr. 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

L.  Antony  Fisher 

Dr.  Joyce  B.  Friedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 

William  and  Virginia  Ganick 

Robert  P.  Giddings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Gill,  Jr. 

Mary  Glenn  Goldman 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 


Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Elinor  Lamont  Hallowell 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Maralynne  Hannah 

Margaret  and  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mrs.  John  W.  Harrison 

Steven  and  Joanie  Lucas  Harth 

Warren  Hassmer 

Robert  R.  Hayward 

Madeleine  Heyman 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Miss  Roberta  G.  Hill 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Joe  and  Phyllis  Hyman 

Stella  D.  Jenkins 

Keith  R.  Johnson 

Edna  S.  Kalman 

Dr.  Alice  Kandell 

Renee  and  Stan  Katz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

Mrs.  E  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Lillian  Koutras 

Ms.  Katharine  P.  Lanctot 

Dr.  Audrey  Lewis 

Diane  H.  Lupean 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Roger  Magoun 

Ruth  G.  Mandalian 

Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Charlotte  N.  May 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  McKenzie 

Mrs.  Wdlard  W  McLeod,  Jr. 

Russell  P.  Mead 

Jeannette  S.  Mead 

Nathan  R.  and  Lillian  Miller 

Theodore  T.  Miller 

Gladys  V.  Moore 

Marjorie  E.  Moore 

Mrs.  Richard  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Mustard 

Anne  J.  Neilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Louise  C.  Noyes-Balboni 

Mrs.  Edwin  N.  Ohl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 


George  W  Pearce 

John  B.  Pepper 

C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Ames  Samuel  Pierce 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb 

Dr.  Herbert  Rakatansky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Rebentisch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Riemer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Rittner 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Helen  M.  Sampson 

Dr.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Ann  Sargent 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Dr.  Raymond  H.  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.R.  Schroeder 
Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Sexton 
Ruth  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolf  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Donald  M.  Smith 
Dr.  Norman  Solomon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Spiker 
Arthur  E.  Spiller,  M.D. 
Thomas  A.  Stalker 
Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Dr.  Norman  Stearns 
Marilyn  R.  Sternweiler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 
Ruth  Elsa  Stickney 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 
Richard  K.  Thorndike 
Mercy  B.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orlando  N.  Tobia 
Miss  Ruth  Tucker 
Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 
Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Christine  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Wick 
Richard  and  Linda  Willett 
Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Williams 
Elizabeth  Woolley 
Mrs.  Josef  Zimbler 
Anonymous  (104) 


If  you  would  like  to  receive  information  about  how  you  may  become  a  member  of  the  Walter 
Piston  Society,  or  to  let  the  BSO  know  that  you  have  already  made  such  provisions  in  your 
will,  please  contact  Megan  Goldman  at  Symphony  Hall,  at  617-638-9257. 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  I  $25,000  and  above 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

^fi/fc    ijjej      Mustc  Dtrtctor    £\     ,  y 


The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 
Neil  Curran 
John  F.  McKinnon 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.  P.  Barger 


Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  At  wood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services,  Inc./ 
Creative  Gourmet 
Richard  T.  L.  Hutchinson 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  E  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Michael  E.  Daniels 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
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1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

McKinsey  &  Company 
David  G.  Fabini 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  E  Farrell,  Jr. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  E  Cleary 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 

WCRB-102.5FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 


Symphony  Shopping 


The  Symphony  Shop  is  in  the 
Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance 
on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Hours: 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  11-4 
Saturday  12-6;  and  from  one  hour  before 
each  concert  through  intermission. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  business  leaders 
for  their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  1992  fiscal  year.  Business 
Honor  Roll  donors  are  recognized  for  their  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more  in  bold 
capital  letters.  Companies  listed  in  capital  letters  indicate  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An 
asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 


, 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  F.  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  Smith 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

*Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

Automotive 

LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*  Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
Richard  F.  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building  /Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*Walsh  Brothers 
James  H.  Walsh  III 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 


ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 
William  D.  Green 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 

Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 
Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

*Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 
Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 
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Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 

*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical/ Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W  Reznicek 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  At  wood  Ives 

*MobilOil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/Media 


GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 


LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 

Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W.  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  F.  O'Brien 

*  Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.E  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 
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THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 

*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 
Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  F.  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
William  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 
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BOLT  BERANEK  AND 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

*  Hanover  New  England 

NEWMAN,  INC. 

Dennis  J.  Picard 

J.  Barry  May 

Stephen  R.  Levy 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 

*Bull,  Worldwide  Information 

CORPORATION 

J.  Peter  Lyons 

Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Dale  J.  Peterson 
STRATUS  COMPUTER 

* Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Cambex  Corporation 

William  E.  Foster 

Joseph  Kruy 

*TASC 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 

Arthur  Gelb 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 

Richard  L.  Morningstar 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 

INSURANCE  GROUP 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 

CORPORATION 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

Paul  J.  Crowley 

Takashi  Tsujii 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

DATA  GENERAL 

Termiflex  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Shafto 

CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

William  E.  Fletcher 
THERMO  ELECTRON 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 

CORPORATION 

Richard  B.  Simches 

CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 

Hotels/Restaurants 

Inc. 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

J. P.  Barger 

*Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 

William  Munck 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 

EG&G,  INC. 

Canada 

John  M.  Kucharski 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

David  Horn 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

Legal 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  E  Hunt 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 

COMPANY 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

John  W  Herold 

Robert  W  Gargill 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Legal  Seafoods 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 

Michael  E.  Daniels 

George  Berkowitz 

Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Instron  Corporation 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Harold  Hindman 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

International  Data  Group 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 

Patrick  J.  McGovern 

Sigi  Brauer 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

IONICS,  INC. 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Robert  J.  Morse 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 

Robert  W.  Norton 

Corporation 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 

Paul  Sonnabend 

Richard  J.  Snyder 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 

CORPORATION 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 

Jim  P.  Manzi 

COPLEY  PLACE 

Robert  B.  Eraser 

Microcom,  Inc. 

David  King 

HALE  &  DORR 

James  Dow 

Insurance 

Robert  E.  Fast 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 


AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

John  E  Shea 

*Ark  wright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
Wlliam  J.  Tvenstrup 
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*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

*McDermott,  Will  &  Emery 
Harvey  W  Freishtat 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  PC. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 


A  VACATION 

FOR  YOUR  BODY,  A  TRIP 

FOR  YOUR  MIND 

When  you  see  the  world's 
greatest  treasures  with  Swan  Hellenic, 
you  capture,  experience,  and  take  them 
home  with  you. 

Whether  an  Art  Treasures 
tour  of  the  world  or  cruising  the  Nile, 
Aegean,  Mediterranean,  Black  or  Red 
Seas,  you  will  be  in  the  company  of 
internationally-recognized  experts, 
who  will  share  their  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  with  you. 

Steeped  in  history,  we  jour- 
ney through  lands  and  myths  of  time 
to  discover  treasures  of  the  past. 

Contact  your  local  travel 
agent  or  Esplanade  Tours  for  more 
information  about  these  ^WANIfjE 
unforgettable  programs.|-J£LL£|\||^ 

ESPLANADE  TOURS 

581  Boylston  Street,  BS 

Boston,  MA  021 16 

(617)  266-7465  •  (800)  426-5492 


Gotooneof 
our  auctions 

and  you  U  be 
going  once, 

goingtwice, 

-   going 
three  times... 


SKINNER 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 
of  Antiques  andFineArt 


357  Main  Street     2  Newbury  Street 
Bolton,  MA  01740     Boston,  MA  02116 
508-779-6241     617-236-1700 


Gardi  Hauck 

Admissions  Coordinator 


MARY  ANN  MORSE 

NURSING      HOME 

An  affiliate  of  MetroWest  Medical  Center 


7         45  Union  Street,  Natick,  MA  0 1 760 
imam/ifafove  cote  v?i  a>/i  e/wcwU '  acfflcMa>. 


For  Information, 
Call:  508-650-9003 


Sally  Porter 

Administrator 
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Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clark  in  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

^Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  F.  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W  Coz 


*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 

Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

* Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  E  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

*  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.E  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Timothy  P.  Home 

Wre  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 

Printing/Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. , 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  E  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*  Lehigh  Press  Company 
John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
Claude  Monette 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 

Thomas  D.  Owens- 
Horizon  Commercial  Management 

Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  E  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 
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"Before  the  show,  I  like  to  have  dinner  in  the  Fine  Arts  Restaurant. 
It  puts  me  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind ." 


Fine  Arts  Restaurant 

The  perfect  place  to  begin  a  cultural  evening. 

Dinner:  Wed.  -  Fri.  evenings.     Lunch:  Tues.  -  Sun.     Corporate  functions. 

Reservations:  617-266-3663 


David  L.  Babson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Investment  Counsel 


One  Memorial  Drive 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02142-1300 

617-225-3800 
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*  Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 

Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 


Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD 
John  Larkin  Thompson 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 

Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 


Services 

Cambridge  Reports/Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 

Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 


N Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 


Travel /Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 


Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  E  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 
Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 
Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 

Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*  Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Arthur  Phipps 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  . .  . 

Thursday,  February  18,  at  8 
Friday,  February  19,  at  2 
Saturday,  February  20,  at  8 

SEUI  OZAWA  conducting 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  101  in  D,  The  Clock 

Adagio  —  Presto 

Andante 

Menuet:  Allegretto;  Trio 

Finale:  Vivace 


ALBERT 


Cello  Concerto 

I.  Audacemente  ma  sostenuto 

II.  Con  brio  -  instante  (urgent) 

III.  Larghetto  —  Andante 

IV.  Con  moto;  con  imminenza  e  inquieto 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Serenade  in  E  for  strings,  Opus  22 

Moderato 
Tempo  di  valse 
Vivace 
Larghetto 
Allegro  vivace 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m., 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 
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Performance  Art 


Bang  &  Olufsen  Beosystem  7000: 

Receiver,  CD,  turntable,  tape  deck 

Redefines  the  relationship  between 
music,  technology,  and  design 


Bang&Olufsen 

Boston 

30  Newbury  Street 
617-262-4949 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)  542-6913,  in  Boston. 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Wednesday,  February  17,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'D'—  February  18,  8-10:05 
Friday  'B' — February  19,  2-4:05 
Saturday  'A' — February  20,  8-10:05 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 


HAYDN 

ALBERT 
DVORAK 


Symphony  No.  101, 

The  Clock 
Cello  Concerto 
Serenade  for  Strings 


Thursday  'C — February  25,  8-9:40 
Friday  'A' — February  26,  2-3:40 
Saturday  'B' — February  27,  8-9:40 
Tuesday  'B' — March  2,  8-9:40 

ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 
AMANDA  HALGRIMSON,  soprano 
SARAH  WALKER,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  ALER,  tenor 
ALASTAIR  MILES,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BEETHOVEN  Missa  Solemnis 

Thursday  A'— March  4,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B'— March  5,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'A' — March  6,  8-9:55 

ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 
CHRISTIAN  TETZLAFF,  violin 

BACH  Orchestral  Suite  No.  3 

BERG  Violin  Concerto 

SCHUMANN  Symphony  No.  2 

Wednesday,  March  10,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C— March  11,  8-9:45 
Friday  'B'—  March  12,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'A' — March  13,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'C— March  16,  8-9:45 

BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 
JARD  VAN  NES,  mezzo-soprano 
MEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BERG  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra 

BRAHMS  Alto  Rhapsody 

DVORAK  Symphony  No.  7 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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A  seat  in  Symphony  Hall — 


a  gift  for  all  seasons. 


®  JBLimited 

Your  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and 
name  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain 
someone  with  one  of  the  world's  great  symphony  orchestras. 

For  further  information  about  named  and  memorial  gift 
opportunities  at  Symphony,  please  call  or  write: 


Joyce  M.  Serwitz 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Telephone  (617)  638-9273 


SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89. 7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a 
variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company 
Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition 
in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket 
service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Development  Office  at  (617) 
638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m. ,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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"Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 
Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nations 
Character." 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 
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An  Equal  Housing  Lender 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 


SUPPER  CONCERT  V 

Thursday,  February  4,  at  6 
Saturday,  February  6,  at  6 

AMICI  STRING  QUARTET 
BONNIE  BEWICK,  violin 
TATIANA  DIMITRIADES,  violin 
EDWARD  GAZOULEAS,  viola 
JOEL  MOERSCHEL,  cello 


BARBER 


String  Quartet,  Opus  11 

Molto  allegro  e  appassionato 
Molto  adagio — Molto  allegro 


BEETHOVEN 


String  Quartet  No.  7  in  F,  Opus  59,  No.  1 

Allegro 

Allegretto  vivace  e  sempre  scherzando 

Adagio  molto  e  mesto 

Allegro 


Tatiana  Dimitriades  plays  first  violin  in  the  Barber  quartet  and 
Bonnie  Bewick  in  the  Beethoven  quartet. 


Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 


Week  13 


Samuel  Barber 
String  Quartet,  Opus  11 

In  the  spring  of  1935,  the  young  Samuel  Barber,  having  finished  his  studies  at 
Curtis  and  already  making  his  mark  with  works  that  had  been  broadcast  on  the 
radio  and  accepted  for  publication  by  the  distinguished  house  of  G.  Schirmer, 
received  the  Prix  de  Rome  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  for  a  year  of  study 
in  Europe.  During  his  first  winter  abroad  he  composed  his  First  Symphony.  By  the 
end  of  spring  1936  he  was  thinking  of  a  string  quartet,  particularly  for  the  Curtis 
Quartet,  consisting  of  friends  from  his  conservatory  days,  who,  he  hoped,  would 
give  a  European  tour  and  play  the  premiere.  In  May  he  joined  his  longtime  friend, 
composer  Gian  Carlo  Menotti,  and  the  two  men  took  a  house  in  the  highly 
picturesque  environs  of  St.  Wolfgang,  a  little  town  about  an  hour  from  Salzburg, 
nestled  between  glorious  mountains  and  a  beautiful  lake.  There  he  began 
seriously  to  work  on  his  quartet. 

But  it  was  slow  going.  He  was  painfully  conscious  of  the  great  tradition  of  string 
quartet  writing  that  went  all  the  way  back  to  Haydn.  He  wrote  his  teacher  Rosario 
Scalero,  exclaiming  at  the  difficulty  of  the  string  quartet  medium.  "It  seems  to  me 
that  because  we  have  so  assiduously  forced  our  personalities  on  Music — on  Music, 
who  never  asked  for  them! — we  have  lost  elegance;  and  if  we  cannot  recapture 
elegance,  the  quartet-form  has  escaped  us  forever." 

But  by  September  19  he  wrote  to  the  cellist  of  the  Curtis  Quartet,  "I  have  just 
finished  the  slow  movement  of  my  quartet  today — it  is  a  knock-out!"  And  that 
enthusiastic  reaction  is,  if  anything,  an  understatement,  when  we  realize  that  the 
slow  movement  of  the  quartet  was  to  become  world-famous  in  a  string-orchestra 
version  as  "Barber's  Adagio  for  Strings,"  without  question  the  most  successful 
piece  he  ever  wrote. 

In  the  end,  he  barely  finished  the  finale  of  the  quartet  in  time  for  its  first 
performance,  in  Rome  on  December  14, 1936,  at  the  Villa  Aurelia.  Feeling  that  he 
had  finished  the  work  in  too  much  haste,  he  reworked  it  for  a  performance  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  on  April  20, 1937,  but  then  decided  to  rewrite  the  finale 
altogether  for  the  Curtis  Quartet's  tour  of  the  following  spring.  Still  later,  before 
the  work  was  published,  in  1943,  Barber  wrote  a  new  ending  to  the  first  movement 
and  transferred  the  original  ending  to  the  final  close  of  the  piece,  thus  bringing 
back  a  reference  to  the  opening  at  the  very  end.  As  it  stands,  then,  the  quartet  is 
cast  in  two  movements,  of  which  the  second  breaks  up  into  two  strikingly  different 
moods.  The  first  movement  is  cast  as  a  sonata  form  with  elements  of  development 
all  through  its  layout.  The  slow  movement — the  famous  "Adagio" — grows  in  a 
serenely  elegiac  mood  out  of  silence,  climbs  gradually  to  an  emphatic  climax,  then 
slowly  dies  away  again.  At  its  close,  the  last  section  is  the  original  ending  of  the 
first  movement,  now  rounding  out  the  entire  quartet. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

String  Quartet  No.  7  in  F,  Opus  59,  No.  1 


By  1806,  when  Beethoven  began  to  work  out  the  final  version  of  this  quartet  (he 
had  apparently  begun  sketches  as  early  as  the  rail  of  1804),  he  had  been  away  from 
the  medium  of  the  string  quartet  since  completing  the  Opus  18  set,  the  works  that 
earned  him  his  spurs  as  a  quartet  composer,  in  1800.  In  the  few  intervening  years 
he  had  developed  important  new  approaches  in  his  style  while  composing  his  first 
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three  symphonies,  several  piano  sonatas,  and  the  first  version  of  his  opera, 
ultimately  called  Fidelio.  Of  these  works,  it  is  especially  the  recently-completed 
Eroica  Symphony  that  seems  closest  to  the  F  major  quartet  in  scope,  grandeur,  and 
palpable  heroic  qualities. 

The  Opus  59  quartets  were  Beethoven's  response  to  a  commission  from  the  Russian 
ambassador  to  Vienna,  Count  Andrei  Razumovsky.  It  was  apparently  as  a  graceful 
gesture  to  him  that  Beethoven  included  popular  Russian  melodies,  borrowed  from  a 
printed  collection  of  folk  tunes,  in  the  first  and  second  of  the  quartets. 

The  very  opening — a  fragment  of  scale  followed  by  a  little  turn  figure — 
appears  in  the  cello  under  a  pulsating  rhythm,  but  does  not  come  to  rest  before 
being  taken  over  by  the  first  violin,  which  leads  it  into  ever  higher  spheres.  So 
powerful  an  opening  idea  can  only  introduce  a  movement  of  mammoth 
proportions,  and  this  is,  by  a  comfortable  margin,  the  longest  quartet  first 
movement  Beethoven  ever  wrote.  It  is  also  a  movement  filled  with  surprises;  for 
example,  what  sounds  like  a  repeat  of  the  exposition  turns  into  the  lengthy 
eventful  development,  which  in  turn  is  capped  by  a  brief  double  fugue  before 
winding  down  to  the  recapitulation. 

The  second  movement,  with  its  famous  opening  solo  cello  theme  on  a  single  note, 
was  for  many  years  the  object  of  derision.  Part  of  the  mystery  may  well  have  been 
Beethoven's  original  treatment  of  formal  problems,  for  the  movement  combines 
elements  of  sonata  form  with  the  layout  of  a  scherzo-and-Trio  (in  which  both 
scherzo  and  Trio  recur  an  extra  time,  a  favorite  Beethovenian  device).  The  slow 
movement  comes  as  a  shock  after  the  energy  and  verve  of  the  two  preceding 
movements,  compressing  all  the  devices  of  unrelieved  pathos  into  its  opening 
measures.  At  the  head  of  this  movement  Beethoven  wrote  into  his  manuscript  the 
words  "A  weeping  willow  or  acadia  tree  over  my  brother's  grave,"  a  purely 
fictitious  inspiration,  since  both  his  brothers  were  alive  (psychoanalysts  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  it,  though).  At  the  end  a  soaring  violin  cadenza  closing  in  a 
trill  on  the  dominant  links  it  directly  with  the  final  movement  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Thbne  russe  for  a  final  movement  that  borders  at  times  on  parody,  for 
Beethoven  has  taken  a  tune  that  was  originally  in  the  minor  mode  and  used  it  as 
the  basis  of  a  finale  in  the  major. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 

Formed  in  1990  by  four  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  who  wished 
to  explore  the  rich  heritage  of  string  quartet  literature,  the  Amici  String  Quartet 
was  invited  to  make  its  debut  appearance  at  the  Chamber  Music  in  Watertown 
series  last  year.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Italian  word  meaning  "friends,"  in 
the  hope  that  after  the  necessary  rigors  of  rehearsing  they  would  indeed  be  able  to 
live  up  to  their  name  and  remain  friends.  Since  its  debut,  the  group  has  been 
featured  on  several  concerts  in  the  Boston  area  and  in  the  Berkshires. 


Born  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  in  1963,  violinist  Bonnie  Bewick  joined  the  Boston    * 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  January  1987.  Ms.  Bewick  performs  frequently  in  the 
Boston  area  in  recitals  and  chamber  music  concerts.  Founder  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Artists  Series  in  Quincy,  she  teaches  privately  and  has  taught  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  Extension  Division.  Ms.  Bewick  studied  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor  and  received  her  bachelor's  degree  in  music 
from  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  Her  teachers  included  Aaron  Rosand  and 
David  Cerone  at  Curtis,  Ruggiero  Ricci  and  Paul  Makanowitzky  in  Michigan,  and 


Elizabeth  Holborn  in  California.  Ms.  Bewick  has  made  solo  appearances  with  a 
number  of  west  coast  orchestras,  and  with  the  Boston  Pops  and  the  Cape  Ann 
Symphony  in  New  England.  Her  orchestral  experience  has  included  positions  with 
the  Colorado  Philharmonic,  the  Lansing  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Peninsula 
Symphony  Orchestra;  she  has  appeared  as  concertmaster  and  soloist  with  the  New 
England  Philharmonic.  She  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Grand  Teton  Music 
Festival  Orchestra  and  the  orchestra  of  the  Spoleto  Festival  of  Two  Worlds. 

Born  and  raised  in  New  York,  Tatiana  Dimitriades  attended  the  Pre-College 
Division  of  the  Juilliard  School.  She  earned  her  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in 
music,  and  an  Artist  Diploma,  from  the  Indiana  University  School  of  Music,  where 
she  was  awarded  the  Performer's  Certificate  in  recognition  of  outstanding  musical 
performance.  A  recipient  of  the  Lili  Boulanger  Memorial  Award,  Ms.  Dimitriades 
has  also  won  the  Guido  Chigi  Saracini  Prize  presented  by  the  Accademia  Musicale 
Chigiana  of  Siena,  Italy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Paganini  Centenary,  and  the  Mischa 
Pelz  Prize  of  the  National  Young  Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Competition  in  Los 
Angeles.  Her  solo  performances  have  included  a  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  appearance 
sponsored  by  the  Associated  Music  Teachers  of  New  York  and  concerts  with  the 
Pro  Arte  Chorale  on  tour  in  Great  Britain  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  an  appearance 
as  soloist  in  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  at  the  Grand  Teton  Music  Festival. 
An  active  chamber  musician  and  a  member  of  the  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble,  Ms. 
Dimitriades  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of  the  1987-88 
season. 

Violist  Edward  Gazouleas  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1990-91  season.  After  viola  studies  with  Raphael  Hillyer  and  Steven  Ansell 
at  Yale  University,  he  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  the  Curtis  Institute, 
where  he  studied  viola  with  Michael  Tree  and  Karen  Turtle.  Before  joining  the  BSO 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony's  viola  section  from  1985  to  1990. 
An  avid  chamber  musician,  Mr.  Gazouleas  was  winner  of  the  Eighth  International 
String  Quartet  Competition  in  Evian,  France,  as  a  member  of  the  Nisaika  Quartet 
in  1984  and  made  his  Carnegie  Hall  recital  debut  as  a  member  of  the  Cezanne 
Quartet  in  1982;  he  also  performed  at  the  Norfolk  Festival  and  the  Pensacola 
Chamber  Music  Festival.  He  has  taught  viola  as  an  instructor  at  Temple  University 
and  privately  at  Swarthmore  College.  Locally,  Mr.  Gazouleas  has  performed  with 
the  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  and  Collage  New  Music. 

Born  and  raised  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Joel  Moerschel  received  his  early  musical 
training  from  Chicago  Symphony  cellist  Nicolai  Zedeler  and  from  Karl  Fruh, 
professor  of  music  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College.  Advanced  studies  with  Ronald 
Leonard  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  earned  him  a  bachelor  of  music  degree 
and  a  performer's  certificate.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
1970,  Mr.  Moerschel  has  been  a  soloist  on  numerous  occasions  with  community 
orchestras  in  the  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Rochester,  New  York,  areas.  An  active 
member  of  Boston's  musical  community,  he  has  been  devoted  to  exploring 
chamber  music  with  groups  such  as  the  Wheaton  Trio  and  Francesco  String 
Quartet,  and  contemporary  music  with  the  Boston  Musica  Viva  and  the  new  music 
ensemble  Collage.  He  also  performs  the  standard  cello  and  piano  literature  with 
his  wife  Rita.  Mr.  Moerschel  is  an  instructor  of  cello  at  Wheaton  and  Wellesley 
colleges,  and  at  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute. 
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The  Tanglewood  Music  Center: 
Fulfillment  of  a  Dream 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  was  established  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1940,  fulfilling  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  two  of  the  most  important 
figures  in  the  BSO's  history,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  the  founder,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who 
was  the  orchestra's  music  director  from  1924  to  1949. 

An  exhibit  of  photographs,  letters,  programs,  and  other  memorabilia  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Music  Center  has  been  installed  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby  by  the  BSO  Archives.  Shown 
here  is  a  photograph  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  (center)  with  two  of  his  conducting  proteges, 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  Eleazer  de  Carvalho,  ca.  1949. 
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Ethan  Ayer  Guest  Artist  Fund 

The  appearance  of  this  week's  guest  artist  is 
made  possible  in  part  by  an  endowment  fund 
established  in  1983  by  the  late  Ethan  Ayer. 
The  Ethan  Ayer  Guest  Artist  Fund  provides 
income  for  the  appearance  of  guest  vocal 
artists  on  one  subscription  program  each 
season. 


A  New  Orchestra  Chair: 
The  Joseph  and  Jan  Brett 
Hearne  Chair 

A  thirty-one-year  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  double  bass  section, 
Joseph  Hearne,  and  his  wife  Jan  Brett,  author 
and  illustrator,  have  chosen  to  endow  the 
orchestra  position  currently  occupied  by  Joe's 
standmate  for  those  thirty-one  years,  Bela 
Wurtzler. 

Joe's  and  Jan's  love  for  the  orchestra  and 
their  appreciation  of  the  musicianship  that 
Seiji  Ozawa  brings  to  every  one  of  his  perform- 
ances are  some  of  the  reasons  behind  their 
philanthropic  decision.  "I  love  working  with 
Seiji  and  hope  he  will  continue  as  music 
director  for  many  years,"  said  Joe. 

Joe  occupies  the  orchestra  position  en- 
dowed by  BSO  Trustee  R.  Willis  Leith  and  his 
wife  Barbara  in  1991.  "Knowing  the  Leiths 
and  enjoying  their  company  both  on  tour  and 
at  their  home  have  meant  a  great  deal  to  us, 
and  their  decision  to  endow  Joe's  chair  made 
us  feel  wonderful.  When  we  realized  we  could 
make  a  similar  contribution  to  the  orchestra, 
Bill  and  Barbara  were  our  role  models,"  said 
Jan. 

The  success  of  Jan's  very  popular  books 
for  children,  which  include  Berlioz  the  Bear, 
The  Wild  Christmas  Reindeer,  The  Mitten, 
and,  most  recently,  Trouble  with  Trolls,  have 
helped  make  this  gift  possible.  In  addition  to 
being  a  member  of  the  BSO's  bass  section, 
Joe  takes  an  active  role  in  the  marketing  and 
business  aspects  of  Jan's  profession. 

"We  believe  that  this  splendid  gift  is  a 
first,"  noted  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Managing  Director  Kenneth  Haas  as  he 
accepted  the  check  presented  to  him  in  Janu- 
ary. "I  know  of  no  other  orchestra  that  has 
enjoyed  the  endowment  of  a  musician's  chair 


by  a  currently  active  player.  Everyone  who 
cares  about  the  future  of  the  BSO  is  greatly 
indebted  to  Joe  and  Jan,  two  fine  artists  who 
are  also  exemplary  philanthropists." 

BSO  to  Perform  Beethoven's 
"Missa  Solemnis"  for 
First  Time  Since  1976 

Guest  conductor  Roger  Norrington  leads  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor, 
in  the  BSO's  first  performances  of  Beethoven's 
Missa  Solemnis  in  more  than  fifteen  years  on 
February  25,  26,  and  27,  and  March  2.  The 
soloists  will  be  Amanda  Halgrimson,  Sarah 
Walker,  John  Aler,  and  Alastair  Miles.  Tick- 
ets are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box 
office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200.  For  a  related  article,  see 
page  13  of  this  program  book. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  Assistant  Concertmaster  Laura  Park 
appears  in  recital  with  pianist  Judith  Gordon 
on  Sunday,  February  7,  at  3  p.m.  in  Seully 
Hall  at  the  Boston  Conservatory,  at  8  The 
Fenway.  The  program  includes  the  Tartini/ 
Kreisler  Devil's  Trill  Sonata,  violin  sonatas  by 
Debussy  and  Faure,  and  the  Saint-Saens/ 
Ysaye  Waltz-Caprice,  Opus  52.  Admission 
is  free.  For  more  information,  call  (617)  536- 
6340. 

BSO  violinist  Amnon  Levy  performs  twen- 
tieth-century French  chamber  music  with 
clarinetist  Paul  Beaudoin,  harpist  Brenda 
Levy,  and  pianist  Reginald  Hache  on  Thurs- 
day, February  11,  at  noon  in  the  Ell  Center 
Ballroom  in  the  Ell  Building  of  Northeastern 
University  on  Huntington  Avenue  in  Boston. 
This  "Music  at  Noon"  program  includes 
music  of  Lili  Boulanger,  Dutilleux,  Messiaen, 
Jean  Francaix,  and  Milhaud.  Admission  is 
free.  For  more  information,  call  (617)  437- 
2440. 

BSO  members  Tatiana  Dimitriades,  violin, 
and  Jerome  Rosen,  piano,  perform  the  Bee- 
thoven violin  sonatas  in  a  series  of  three 
Sunday-afternoon  recitals  at  the  First  and 
Second  Church,  66  Marlborough  Street  in 


An  Outstanding 

Performance 

Is  Always 

The  Result  Of  A 

Harmonious 

Effort. 


Bay  Bank  applauds  we  continuing  success  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  congratulate  all  the  performers  and  those  behind  the  scenes 

for  working  in  perfect  harmony  to  create  music  loved  around  the  world. 
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Boston.  The  first  recital,  on  Sunday,  February 
14,  at  3  p.m.  includes  the  sonatas  in  D, 
Opus  12,  No.  1;  A,  Opus  30,  No.  1;  A  minor, 
Opus  23;  and  F,  Opus  24,  Spring.  The  second 
and  third  recitals  are  scheduled  for  March  14 
and  April  18.  Admission  is  $5.  For  more 
information,  call  (617)  876-7855. 

BSO  horn  player  Daniel  Katzen  will  give  a 
solo  faculty  recital  at  Jordan  Hall  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  on  Sunday,  February 
21,  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes  Saint- 
Saens'  Morceau  de  Concert  with  pianist  Shiela 
Kibbe,  J.S.  Bach's  Suite  No.  1  for  solo  cello 
in  Mr.  Katzen's  own  adaptation  for  solo  horn, 
and  Britten's  Serenade  for  tenor,  horn,  and 
strings,  with  tenor  John  Aler,  and  a  string 
ensemble  made  up  of  BSO  and  Boston  Pops 
Espanade  Orchestra  members.  Admission  is 
free. 

BSO  members  Edwin  Barker,  principal 
bass,  and  Fenwick  Smith,  flute,  are  featured 
with  other  members  of  the  BSO  in  a  program 
of  chamber  music  for  double  bass,  flute,  and 
strings  on  Sunday,  February  28,  at  3  p.m.  at 
Knesset  Israel  Congregation  in  Pittsfield. 
The  program  includes  music  of  Vivaldi, 
Schulhoff,  Bloch,  Krasa,  and  Bach,  and  is 
part  of  the  Richmond  Performance  Series, 
Mark  Ludwig,  artistic  director.  Admission  is 
$10  ($8  students  and  seniors).  For  more 
information,  call  (413)  698-2837  or  (617) 
731-0004. 


Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  preconcert  events. 
"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson 
Hall  with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player 
or  other  distinguished  member  of  the  music 
community.  "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a 
chamber  music  performance  by  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  at  6  p.m.,  followed  by  a  buffet 
supper  served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open 
for  all  Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte 
cocktails  and  conversation.  These  events  are 
offered  on  an  individual  basis,  even  to  those 
who  are  not  attending  that  evening's  BSO 
concert. 

Speakers  for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  in- 


clude BSO  Assistant  Conductor  Robert  Spano 
(Wednesday,  February  17)  and  Assistant 
Orchestra  Personnel  Manager  Bruce  Creditor 
(Thursday,  March  4).  BSO  Musicologist  & 
Program  Annotator  Steven  Ledbetter  will 
continue  giving  talks  before  Friday-evening 
concerts,  the  last  of  which  is  March  19.  Publi- 
cations Coordinator  Marc  Mandel  will  be  the 
speaker  for  all  three  Supper  Talks  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Tuesday  'B'  series,  the 
second  of  which  is  March  23.  Upcoming 
Supper  Concerts  will  feature  music  of  Haydn 
and  Beethoven  (Thursday,  February  25,  and 
Tuesday,  March  2)  and  music  of  Dvorak  and 
Brahms  (Saturday,  March  13,  and  Tuesday, 
March  16). 

The  suppers  are  priced  at  $23  per  person 
for  an  individual  event,  $66  for  any  three, 
$88  for  any  four,  or  $132  for  any  six.  Advance 
reservations  must  be  made  by  mail.  For  reser- 
vations the  week  of  the  Supper,  please  call 
SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200.  All 
reservations  must  be  made  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is  a  $1.00  handling 
fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  telephone.  For 
further  information,  please  call  (617)  266- 
1492,  ext.  516. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  nineteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting 
their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the 
first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  On 
display  through  February  15  is  an  exhibit  of 
artwork  for  children,  sponsored  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Company.  This  will  be  followed  by 
"Exposition  Charles  Munch"  (February  19- 
March  13),  an  exhibit  on  the  life  of  the  late 
BSO  music  director  and  his  family.  This 
exhibit  will  be  drawn  from  one  originally 
produced  in  Munch's  native  Strasbourg  by  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  et  Universitaire  and 
the  Cultural  Services  of  the  City  of  Stras- 
bourg. Brought  here  by  the  Boston-Strasbourg 
Sister  City  Association  and  the  BSO,  the 
Symphony  Hall  exhibit  will  also  extend  to  the 
archival  display  cases  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 
These  exhibits  are  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers.  Please 
contact  the  Volunteer  Office  at  (617)  638-9390 
for  further  information. 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in  1973,  after  a 
year  as  music  adviser.  His  many  tours  with  the 
orchestra  have  included  four  visits  to  Japan,  an 
eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece, 
Austria,  Germany,  France,  and  England  following 
the  1991  Tanglewood  season.  His  previous  tours 
with  the  orchestra  have  included  an  historic  visit  to 
China  in  March  1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  dis- 
cussion sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations;  the 
orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  European  music 
festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in  1981,  a  fourteen- 
city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England.  In  October  1992  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to  South  America,  in- 
cluding eight  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala, 
Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper.  He  has  also  conducted  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992,  with  Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene  Onegin.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel, 
Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and 
Telarc  labels.  In  September  1992  Mr.  Ozawa  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in 
Matsumoto,  Japan,  in  memory  of  his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  culti- 
vation of  Western  music  and  musical  technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  theToho 
Gakuen  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
gon,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he  won  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that 
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orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first 
time  in  1964,  atTanglewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  sym- 
phonies, Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra 
with  Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye 
Norman,  James  McCracken,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Nutcracker  and  the  suite  from  Sleeping  Beauty; 
Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian  Zimerman;  Prokofiev's 
complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  and  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  Damnation  of  Faust. 
Other  recordings  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Tchai- 
kovsky's opera  Pique  Dame  with  Mirella  Freni,  Maureen  Forrester,  and  Vladimir  Atlan- 
tov,  on  RCA  Red  Seal;  Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with 
Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don 
Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's 
Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Coneertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Coneertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 


Assistant  Coneertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  and 
Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 
Assistant  Coneertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Coneertmaster 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Lucia  Lin 
Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 
chair,  fullv  funded  in  perpetuity 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 

Family  chair 


Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Principal 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Assistant  Principal 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
tJerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

*  Victor  Romanul 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 
^Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 

chair 
John  Salkowski 
*Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 


Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 

Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A .  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  Sagojf  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Assistant  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 


Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
Wlliam  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 
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FREE  MAGAZINE 

T7T?T7TT   (^T^W^  nothing  more 


to  buy,  ever! 


•  Exclusive  Magazine 

•  Exclusive  CD 

•  Plus  FREE  CD  buying  service 

Exclusive  Magazine.  The  beautiful  full-color 
BBC  Music  Magazine  -  the  only  publication  to 
cover  all  aspects  of  classical  music  -  live,  broad- 
cast, and  recorded  -  in  equal  depth.  Over  100 
large,  luxurious  pages  of  photographs,  features 
and  columns... plus  over  100  new  CDs  reviewed 
and  rated  -  the  complete  guide  to  classical 
music  every  month! 

An  Exclusive  CD.  With  every  issue  of  the 
BBC  Music  Magazine  you  will  also  receive 
each  month,  a  full-length  Compact  Disc 
that  is  not  available  anywhere  else...  an 
entire  featured  work  most  often  performed 
by  the  internationally  recognized  BBC 
orchestras.  Handsomely  packaged  in  a 
jewel  case...  not  in  a  paper  sleeve. 

A  Personal  CD  Buying  Service.  You 

may  order  CDs  reviewed  in  the  BBC  Music 
Magazine  through  the  BBC  Classical 
Music  Service,  if  you  wish.  A  convenient 
way  to  shop  but  never  an  obligation. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Simply  phone  toll-free  or 
fill  out  the  coupon  and  receive  your  free  copy  of  the 
BBC  Music  Magazine  and  free  CD.  If  not  satisfied  for 
any  reason,  return  them  with  no  further  obligation. 


im/sic 


MAGAZINE 

MONTH; 


©  1993  Warner  Music  Enterprises 

'BBC  and  the  BBC  logo  type  are 

trademarks  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  and  are  used  under  license. 


For  charter  membership, 
call  toll-free 

1-800-257-1100 

Dept.  KBP  or  mail  the  coupon. 


)MPLETE  MONTHLY  GUIDE  TO  CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

Mail  to:  BBC  Classical  Music  Service  Box  61099,  Tampa,  FL  33661-1099 

Please  send  my  FREE  copy  of  BBC  Music  Magazine  plus  my  FREE  CD. 
Bill  me  for  just  shipping  and  handling.  Thereafter,  I  will  receive  the  BBC 
Music  Magazine  and  an  exclusive  CD  every  month.  As  a  charter  member, 
I  will  always  be  guaranteed  the  low  monthly  price  of  $2.98  plus  shipping 
and  handling  for  as  long  as  I  remain  an  active  member  in  the  program. 
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Beethovens  "Missa  Solemnis"  will  receive  its  first  Boston  Symphony  performances 
in  more  than  fifteen  years  when  Roger  Norrington  conducts  the  orchestra  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  26,  and  27,  and  March  2.  BSO  audiences  last  heard  the  work  under  Colin 
Davis,  who  conducted  subscription  performances  in  December  1975  and  a  Tangle- 
wood  performance  the  following  August. 


Beethoven's  "Missa  Solemnis": 
"From  the  Heart ...  to  the  Heart" 

by  Marc  Mandel 

THE  BACKGROUND 

The  material  circumstances  surrounding  Beethoven's  writing  of  the  Missa  Solemnis 
can  serve  as  little  more  than  a  backdrop  against  which  to  attempt  an  understanding  of 
the  music.  Beethoven's  decision  to  compose  the  work  was  with  a  view  towards  a  specific 
occasion:  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria,  the  son  of  Emperor  Leopold  II  and  one  of 
Beethoven's  most  important  patrons,  for  many  years  a  student  of  Beethoven  in  piano 
and  composition,  dedicatee  of  fifteen  works  by  the  composer — including  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  piano  concertos,  the  Hammerklavier  and  Opus  111  piano  sonatas,  the  Opus 
97  piano  trio  (the  Archduke),  and  the  Grosse  Fuge,  Opus  133 — was  to  be  installed  as 
Archbishop  of  Olmutz  in  Moravia  on  March  9,  1820.  Upon  hearing  of  Rudolph's  elec- 
tion, Beethoven  wrote  to  him  that  "the  day  on  which  a  High  Mass  composed  by  me  will 
be  performed  during  the  ceremonies  solemnized  for  Your  Imperial  Highness  will  be 
the  most  glorious  day  of  my  life  ..."  Beethoven  did  not  complete  the  Mass  in  time  for 
the  ceremony  that  March  of  1820.  Though  he  began  formulating  ideas  for  the  Kyrie  by 
the  spring  of  1819  (anticipating  the  official  announcement  that  June  4  of  the  Arch- 
duke's election),  the  Mass  did  not  reach  completion  until  December  1822,  and  during 


An  1819  oil  painting  of  Beethoven 
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the  period  of  its  creation  Beethoven  was  also  concerned  with  the  last  three  piano 
sonatas,  the  Diabelli Variations  and  the  Opus  119  Bagatelles,  the  Consecration  of  the 
House  Overture,  and  the  Ninth  Symphony. 

Many  images  of  the  composer  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Missa  Solemnis  are  familiar: 
Anton  Schindler,  friend  and  not  entirely  reliable  biographer  of  the  composer,  describes 
Beethoven  at  work  on  the  fugue  of  the  Credo,  "singing,  yelling,  stamping  his  feet .  .  . 
The  door  opened  and  Beethoven  stood  before  us,  his  features  distorted  to  the  point  of 
inspiring  terror.  He  looked  as  though  he  had  just  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle 
with  the  whole  army  of  contrapuntists,  his  everlasting  enemies."  Another  incident  is 
related  by  Alexander  Thayer  in  his  crucial  biography  of  the  composer:  in  this  instance, 
we  read  of  Beethoven  awakening  early  one  morning,  dressing,  slipping  on  an  old  coat 
but  no  hat,  apparently  losing  direction  during  the  course  of  his  walk,  peering  in  at  the 
windows  of  nearby  houses,  and  looking  so  like  a  beggar  that  he  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned for  an  entire  day,  until  he  finally  prevailed  in  having  someone  brought  to 
identify  him  late  that  night.  These  stories  strengthen  our  image  of  the  composer  heed- 
less of  the  world  around  him,  wrestling  with  his  craft.  Maynard  Solomon  refers  to  the 
Mass  as  "Beethoven's  absorbing  passion  for  four  years,  replacing  Fidelio  as  the  great 
'problem  work'  of  his  career,"  and  Schindler  states  that  never  before  or  after  this  period 
did  he  see  Beethoven  "in  such  a  condition  oi^Erdenentriicktheit]"  oblivion  of  earthly 
matters. 
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But  Beethoven  did  have  "earthly  matters"  to  contend  with  as  well.  Not  the  least  of 
these  was  the  lawsuit  over  guardianship  of  his  nephew  Karl,  a  five-year  struggle  that 
ended  in  April  1820  with  Beethoven  winning  the  boy  away  from  his  mother  Johanna, 
widow  of  the  composer's  brother  Caspar  Carl.  And  then  there  were  matters  pertaining 
specifically  to  the  Missa  Solemnis:  his  double-dealings  with  seven  different  publishers 
in  an  attempt  to  receive  the  highest  possible  fee  for  his  work,  and  his  offering  of  pre- 
publication  manuscript  copies  to  whatever  patrons  would  pay  his  price.  There  was  the 
matter,  too,  of  the  premiere.  Beethoven  was  anxious  that  the  completed  Mass  and 
Ninth  Symphony  be  heard.  The  original  plan  was  to  introduce  the  two  works  on  the 
same  concert,  but  fortunately  this  notion  was  scrapped:  the  program  on  May  7,  1824, 
in  Vienna's  Karntnertor  Theatre  consisted  of  the  Consecration  of  the  House  Overture, 
the  Kyrie,  Credo,  and  Agnus  Dei  of  the  Mass  (billed  as  "Three  Grand  Hymns  with 
Solo  and  Choral  Parts" — liturgical  music  was  not  permitted  in  the  concert  hall),  and 
the  symphony.  Beethoven  never  witnessed  a  complete  performance  of  the  Missa  Solem- 
nis, though  the  first  one  was  given  in  St.  Petersburg  on  April  18,  1824,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Prince  Nikolas  Galitzin,  a  Russian  admirer  of  Beethoven  who  had  purchased 
one  of  the  prepublication  copies  of  the  work  and  for  whom  the  string  quartets  Opp. 
127,  130,  and  132  were  written. 

THE  MUSIC 

So  much  for  history.  As  suggested  at  the  outset,  this  very  brief  account  of  names, 
dates,  and  places  stands  apart  from  consideration  of  the  music  itself.  The  question  of 
Beethoven's  religious  beliefs  might  seem  of  some  relevance,  and  the  composer's  diaries 
and  notebooks  include  phrases  copied  from  philosophical  and  religious  tracts.  And  we 
know  that,  in  preparing  to  compose  the  Missa  Solemnis,  Beethoven  studied  music  of 
Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries,  of  Handel,  and  of  Bach;  that  he  had  the  Mass  text 
carefully  translated  so  that  its  implications  would  be  entirely  clear  to  him;  and  that  the 
resulting  musical  product  uses  images  and  patterns  that  may  be  traced  to  long-stand- 
ing traditions  and  conventions  in  music  written  for  the  church  service.  But  still,  the 
music  makes  its  own  statement,  and  it  seems  best  to  understand  that  statement  as  one 
of  an  individual  who  has  come  to  terms  with  himself  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
whose  individual  message  will  ultimately  be  distilled  into  the  compositional  essence 
of  the  final  piano  sonatas  and  string  quartets.  Martin  Cooper  writes  that  "as  a  young 
man  Beethoven  was  indeed  both  proud  and  self-sufficient,  and  it  was  only  the  experi- 
ence of  his  deafness  that  broke  this  pride,  slowly  and  painfully  turning  the  heaven- 
storming,  largely  extrovert  composer  of  the  early  and  middle  period  works  into  the 
self-communing  and  contemplative  visionary  of  the  last  ten  years  .  .  .  Beethoven  moved 
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from  a  position  of  militant  stoicism  ...  to  an  acceptance  which,  whatever  his  everyday 
life  may  have  been,  bears  in  his  music  the  unmistakable  character  of  joy,  that  unearth- 
ly joy  such  as  is  only  achieved  through  suffering."  The  Missa  Solemnis  speaks  of  joy 
and  of  suffering,  of  faith,  hope,  and  trust.  But  it  speaks,  too,  of  self- awareness,  of 
knowledge  of  one's  place,  and  of  awe  in  the  face  of  greater  powers  and  events. 

Some  brief  observations  on  the  music.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Missa  Solemnis  is 
out  of  place  in  the  concert  hall  and  yet  too  big  for  the  church.  It  is  probably  too  big  for 
any  mortally  prescribed  space.  Beethoven  wrote  at  the  start  of  his  score:  "From  the 
heart — may  it  go  to  the  heart,"  and  he  stated  that  his  chief  aim  was  "to  awaken  and 
permanently  instill  religious  feelings  not  only  into  the  singers  but  also  into  the  listen- 
ers."The  opening  Kyrie  is  marked  "Mit  Andacht"  ("with  devotion");  for  the  more 
direct,  personal  appeal  of  the  Christe,  the  soloists  predominate  and  the  texture  is 
more  active.  The  unified  intent  of  orchestra,  chorus,  and  soloists  is  spelled  out  at  the 
very  beginning:  the  woodwinds,  in  singing  phrases,  give  out  the  musical  idea  to  which 
the  initial  words  of  the  Kyrie  will  be  sung,  and  this  same  technique  of  instruments 
anticipating  vocal  material  will  occur  again  for  the  "Gratias  agimus  tibi"  and  the  "Qui 
tollis  peccata  mundi"  of  the  Gloria.  The  sweep  of  the  Gloria  is  overwhelming  in  its 
impact,  and  the  overall  impression  is  one  of  power  and  inevitability,  so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  the  combined  effect  of  Kyrie  and  Gloria  can  leave  the  listener  drained,  almost 
unable  to  cope  with  or  understand  what  is  still  to  follow.  In  keeping  with  its  statement 
of  faith  and  trust,  the  Credo  is  affirmative  in  tone.  The  sense  of  musical  motion  in  the 
Credo  is  rather  different  from  that  of  the  Gloria — part  of  the  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
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more  specific  attention  Beethoven  gives  to  word-painting  and  the  emphasizing  of  key 
text  phrases:  for  example,  the  burst  of  D  major  at  the  words  "Et  homo  factus  est,"  the 
sforzato  stabs  at  "Crucifixus,"  the  stressing  of  "passus,"  the  descending  and  ascending 
motion  at  "descendit  de  coelis"  and  "et  ascendit  in  coelum,"  respectively. 

The  Sanctus,  like  the  Kyrie,  is  again  marked  "Mit  Andacht,"  and  is  the  first  move- 
ment in  which  solo  voices  are  heard  before  the  chorus.  This  is  in  keeping  with  Bee- 
thoven's reserving  the  soloists  for  special  moments  of  intimacy,  awe,  and/or  supplica- 
tion (consider  the  "miserere  nobis"  of  the  Gloria,  and  the  intensification  of  that  plea 
for  mercy  to  "o,  miserere  nobis"  by,  first,  the  tenor  solo).  The  sense  of  "Sanctus"  is 
one  of  mystery,  with  the  chorus  silent,  held  in  reserve.  The  Benedictus  is  preceded  by 
a  solemn  orchestral  Praeludium,  and  a  tender,  dolce  cantabile  violin  song  descends 
from  above:  "Benedictus,  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini!"  The  mood,  fittingly,  is  that  of 
a  solemn  processional,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  solo  instrument  be  a  part  of,  and 
not,  concerto-like,  stand  apart  from,  the  sense  of  ceremony  that  pervades  the  whole. 
The  threefold  prayer  of  the  Agnus  Dei  is  dark-hued,  and  the  prominence  again  given 
the  soloists  makes  the  entreaty  a  moving  and  personal  one.  The  choral  "Dona  nobis 
pacem"  bears  the  inscription  "Prayer  for  inner  and  outer  peace,"  and  this  prayer  is 
threatened  by  intimations  of  war  in  the  form  of  trumpet-and-drum  alarums  and  fearful 
currents  in  the  strings.  Soloists  and  chorus  renew  the  appeal  for  mercy,  and  the  prayer 
for  peace  returns,  this  time  interrupted  by  a  jagged  fugato  for  orchestra.  But  the  ulti- 
mate message  is  one  of  hope:  the  last  statement  of  the  words  "dona  nobis  pacem"  is 
set  to  a  musical  phrase  heard  several  times  earlier  but  only  now  set  apart  to  emphasize 
its  particular  breadth  of  feeling,  and  the  final  cadence  of  the  orchestra  is  solid,  affirma- 
tive, and  speaks  of  trust. 

Copyright  ©  Marc  Mandel.  All  rights  reserved. 


The  "Missa  Solemnis"  on  Compact  Disc 

Compelling,  classic  recordings  of  the  Missa  Solemnis  include  Otto  Klemperer's  1965 
account  with  the  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  which  is  particularly 
overwhelming  in  the  Kyrie-Gloria  sequence  (EMI,  two  mid-priced  discs,  with  Bee- 
thoven's Choral  Fantasy) ,  and  Carlo  Maria  Giulini's  reverential  1975  statement  with 
the  London  Philharmonic  and  New  Philharmonia  Chorus  (EMI,  two  budget-priced 
discs,  with  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C).  John  Eliot  Gardiner's  recent  period  instrument 
recording  with  the  Monteverdi  Choir  and  English  Baroque  Soloists  is  lean,  energetic, 
sometimes  stark,  and  in  many  ways  controversial  (Deutsche  Grammophon  Archiv,  on 
a  single  disc).  Robert  Shaw's  fine  account  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  grows  in  beauty 
and  stature  as  it  proceeds  (Telarc,  two  discs,  with  Mozart's  Great  C  minor  Mass). 
Herbert  von  Karajan's  polished  1966  recording  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  is  distin- 
guished particularly  by  its  vocal  soloists — Gundula  Janowitz,  Christa  Ludwig,  Fritz 
Wunderlich,  and  Walter  Berry — and  by  the  solo  playing  of  concertmaster  Michel 
Schwalbe  in  the  Benedictus  (DG  Galleria,  two  mid-priced  discs,  with  Mozart's  Coro- 
nation Mass).  Arturo  Toscanini's  1953  recording  with  the  NBC  Symphony  and  the 
Robert  Shaw  Chorale  remains  important  and  illuminating  despite  harsh,  dry  sound 
and  distant-sounding  soloists  (RCA  Gold  Seal,  two  mid-priced  discs,  interestingly 
paired  with  Cherubini's  Requiem  in  C  minor).  The  same  conductor's  1940  NBC 
Symphony  broadcast  with  the  Westminster  Choir  and  four  outstanding  vocalists 
— Zinka  Milanov,  Bruna  Castagna,  Jussi  Bjoerling,  and  Alexander  Kipnis — is  con- 
sidered by  many  enthusiasts  to  be  the  greatest  recording  of  the  Missa  Solemnis  we 
have,  despite  its  dated  sound  (on  a  single,  hard-to-find  AS  Disc;  in  a  two-disc  Music 
&  Arts  set  with  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy;  or  in  a  three-disc  Melodram  set  with 
Toscanini's  famed  1940  broadcast  of  the  Verdi  Requiem). 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Friday,  February  5,  at  2 
Tuesday,  February  9,  at  8 
Thursday,  February  11,  at  8 
Saturday,  February  13,  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

GIUSEPPE  VERDI 

FALSTAFF 

Lyric  comedy  in  three  acts 

Text  by  Arrigo  Boito,  after  Shakespeare's  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
and  parts  of  Henry  IV,  parts  i  and  ii 

Sir  John  Falstaff BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 

Alice  Ford  DANIELA  DESSI,  soprano 

Nannetta  (Anne),  her  daughter DAWN  UPSHAW,  soprano 

Meg  Page DAN NA  FORTU NATO,  mezzo-soprano 

Mistress  Quickly MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 

Fenton FRANK  LOPARDO,  tenor 

Ford,  Alice's  husband PAOLO  CONI,  baritone 

Dr.  Caius MICHEL  SENECHAL,  tenor 

Bardolph DAVID  GORDON,  tenor 

Pistol JAMES  COURTNEY,  bass 

The  Stage  Manager   VINNIE  PETRARCA 

Burghers,  townspeople,  Ford's  servants,  masqueraders,  etc. 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


These  performances  celebrate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Falstaff 's 
premiere,  which  took  place  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  on  February  9,  1893. 


Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Concert  staging  by  David  Kneuss 

Designed  by  John  Michael  Deegan  and  Sarah  G.  Conly 

Scenery  constructed  by  Mystic  Scenic  Studio,  Inc. 
Costumes  supplied  by  Malabar  Limited 
Lighting  executed  by  H.R.  Costa 
Donna  Racik,  prompter 
Robert  Spano,  rehearsal  pianist 

There  will  be  intermissions  after  acts  I  and  II. 
A  synopsis  of  the  plot  begins  on  page  36. 

The  appearance  of  this  week's  soloists  is  funded  in  part  by  income 
from  the  Ethan  Ayer  Fund. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  Lexus  of  Watertown 
for  use  of  the  LS400  Sedan  during  these  performances  of  "Falstaff." 

The  Friday  performance  will  end  about  4:55  and  the  evening  performances  about  10:55. 
RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 

New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 
Baldwin  piano 


(Vczzo   t.2 

A  special  edition  of'Illustrazione  Italiana" featuring 
"Verdi  e  il  Falstaff, 
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Fasten  Your  Cummerbmid. 
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f  you  thought  tonights  performance  was  impressive,  wait  until  you  get  to  your  Lexus  dealer. 
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The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 


L-EXLJS  OF  UiRTGRTOLUn 

118  North  Beacon  Street  •  Watertown,  MA  02172 
(617)  926-0500  •  Fax  (617)  926-0260 

©1992  Lexus,  A  Division  Of  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  seat  belts  and  obey  all  speed  laws. 
For  more  information,  call  800-872-5398  (800-USA-LEXUS). 
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Giuseppe  Verdi 

Falstaff 

Giuseppe  Verdi  was  born  in  he  Roncole,  near  Busseto 
in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  on  October  10,  1813,  and 
died  in  Milan,  Italy,  on  January  27,  1901.  He  began 
composing  Falstaff,  his  final  opera,  on  a  libretto  by 
Arrigo  Boito,  in  August  1889,  and  completed  the  last 
details  of  the  full  score  by  Christmas  1892.  Verdi 
himself  directed  the  premiere  at  La  Scala  in  Milan 
on  February  9,  1893.  The  American  premiere  took 
place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York  on 
February  4,  1895.  The  only  previous  Boston  Sym- 
phony performance  of  any  part  of  Falstaff  took  place 
at  Tanglewood  on  July  6,  1990,  when  Seiji  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  in  a  performance  of  the  third  act, 
with  soloists  consisting  entirely  of  former  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Vocal  Fellows  (Thomas  Stewart  as 
Falstaff,  Haijing  Fu  as  Ford,  JohnAler  as  Fenton,  Michael  Best  as  Dr.  Caius,  Brad 
Cresswell  as  Bardolph,  Thomas  Paul  as  Pistol,  Margaret  Cusack  as  Alice,  Dawn  Upshaw 
as  Nannetta,  DAnna  Fortunato  as  Meg  Page,  and  Rosalind  Elias  as  Mistress  Quickly), 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Music  Center;  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor,  also  participated.  The  score  calls  for  an  orchestra  of 
three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo) ,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons ,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  bass  trombone, 
timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  harp,  and  strings,  plus  offstage  guitar,  natural 
horn,  and  chime.  The  characters  include  Sir  John  Falstaff  (baritone) ,  Ford  (baritone) , 
Fenton  (tenor),  Dr.  Caius  (tenor),  Bardolph  (tenor),  Pistol  (bass),  Mrs.  Alice  Ford  (so- 
prano), Nannetta,  daughter  of  Alice  and  Ford  (soprano),  Mrs.  Quickly  (mezzo-soprano) , 
and  Meg  Page  (mezzo-soprano) .  Non-singing  roles  include  the  Host  of  the  Garter  Inn, 
Falstaff s  page,  and  a  little  page  of  Ford's.  The  chorus  represents  burghers  and  common- 
ers who  take  part  in  the  masquerade  of  goblins,  fairies,  and  witches  in  the  last  scene. 

After  the  premiere  of  Aida  at  the  end  of  1871,  Giuseppe  Verdi  retired  from  the  thea- 
ter. During  the  preceding  forty-two  years  he  had  written  operas  for  the  major  Italian 
houses,  as  well  as  for  Paris  and  London.  At  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  he  no  doubt  felt  jus- 
tified in  settling  down  to  the  life  of  a  gentleman  farmer  on  his  estate,  Sant'Agata,  in  his 
native  province  of  Parma,  to  enjoy  his  remaining  years  in  relative  peace  and  quiet.  He 
was  a  national  hero,  both  for  his  music  and  for  the  role  he  had  played  in  supporting  the 
creation  of  a  unified  Italy  in  mid-century.  Many  of  his  twenty-six  operas  formed  the 
core  of  the  repertory  wherever  opera  was  performed. 

Following  his  retirement,  Verdi  composed  the  Requiem  in  memory  of  the  novelist 
Alessandro  Manzoni,  but,  except  for  some  revisions  to  earlier  works,  he  seemed  to 
have  withdrawn  from  the  theater  for  good.  Wagner's  music  dramas  were  becoming  more 
popular  in  Italy,  and  the  younger  Italian  school — symbolized  by  Arrigo  Boito,  no 
less — had  declared  that  Verdi  was  out  of  date.  Who  would  have  guessed  that,  during 
the  course  of  the  next  twenty-two  years,  Verdi  would  twice  emerge  from  retirement  to 
produce,  with  the  collaboration  of  Boito,  the  greatest  tragic  opera  and  the  greatest 
comic  opera  of  the  Italian  tradition? 

Certainly  not  Verdi  himself.  He  was  busy  overseeing  his  property  and  work  on  two 
special  charities  that  he  promoted,  the  construction  of  a  hospital  in  a  town  near 
Piacenza,  and  the  Casa  di  Riposo,  his  home  for  retired  musicians,  in  Milan.  He  him- 
self may  have  assented,  to  some  degree,  with  the  notion  that  his  style  was  now  passe, 
and  he  rejected  a  number  of  attempts  to  draw  him  out  of  retirement.  But  Boito,  who 
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'7  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


'It's  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether  it's  refinancing 
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Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
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was  a  gifted  writer  as  well  as  a  composer,  and  whose  admiration  of  Verdi  had  grown 
with  time,  teamed  up  with  Giulio  Ricordi,  the  young  director  of  Verdi's  publishing 
house,  to  lure  him  with  a  project  that  he  could  scarcely  resist,  an  opera  based  on  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  his  favorite  dramatist,  Shakespeare.  Othello  would  be  adapted  with 
a  libretto  by  Boito.  It  took  some  time  to  persuade  Verdi  even  to  look  at  what  Boito  had 
done,  but  when  he  did,  he  must  have  realized  instantly  that  this  was  the  finest  libretto 
he  had  ever  been  offered — the  most  consistent  in  characterization,  the  strongest  in 
dramatic  structure,  with  many  passages  that  positively  invited  music. 

Though  at  first  wary  of  his  young  collaborator,  Verdi  soon  came  to  trust  him  and  to 
like  him  immensely.  Thus,  when  Otello  was  finally  produced,  in  1887,  and  proved  a 
masterpiece,  it  was  not  difficult  for  Boito  to  tickle  the  old  man's  interest  again  with 
another  project — especially  another  Shakespearean  project.  But  the  most  daring  part 
of  this  new  project  was  the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  a  comedy!  Verdi  had  composed  one 
comedy,  Un  giorno  di  regno,  nearly  a  half-century  earlier;  it  has  always  been  regarded 
as  one  of  his  major  flops.  In  1847,  Rossini  was  quoted  as  saying  that  Verdi  "will  never 
write  a  semi-serious  opera  like  [Donizetti's]  Linda  [di  Chamounix],  much  less  a  comic 
opera  like  Uelisir  d'amore,"  and  Giulio  Ricordi  had  actually  reprinted  this  opinion 
thirty  years  later  in  the  Ricordi  house  journal.  Verdi  was  universally  regarded  as  a 
great  composer  of  tragedies,  and  that  was  that. 

Yet  Verdi  himself  had  thought  about  comedy  on  several  occasions  over  the  years, 
though  nothing  had  come  of  it.  For  a  time  in  1850  he  considered  writing  a  version  of 
Shakespeare's  The  Tempest  for  Covent  Garden,  and  in  1868  his  wife  Giuseppina  wrote 
that  he  would  consider  a  comic  opera  if  he  could  find  a  libretto  that  involved  the  human 
comedy,  not  low  farce,  a  story  that  contained  sentiment  as  well  "as  a  delicate,  sympa- 
thetic nuance"  that  would  "temper  the  gaiety  and  the  laughter." 


S-tfii 


Boito  and  Verdi 
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In  the  end,  though,  it  was  Boito  who  was  ultimately  responsible  for  Verdi's  final 
opera.  At  first  he  hinted  delicately,  recalling  in  a  letter  the  time  when  their  correspon- 
dence was  devoted  to  a  great  work  of  art  (Otello).  When  Verdi  failed  to  take  the  bait, 
Boito  was  more  direct.  Evidently  in  June  1889  he  specifically  proposed  Falstaff  as  the 
subject  of  an  opera.  However  tenuous  Verdi's  response  may  have  been,  Boito  was  en- 
couraged to  draft  a  treatment  of  the  scenario  and  send  it  to  the  other  composer.  Verdi's 
response,  on  July  6,  1889,  was  enthusiastic: 

Dear  Boito, 

Excellent,  excellent! 

Before  reading  your  sketch  I  wanted  to  re-read  The  Merry  Wives,  the  two  parts  of 
Henry  IV and  Henry  V,  and  I  can  only  repeat:  Excellent,  for  one  could  not  do  better 
than  you  have  done.  .  .  .  We  now  have  very  different  matters  to  discuss,  so  that  this 
Falstaff,  or  Merry  Wives,  which  two  days  ago  was  in  the  world  of  dreams,  now  takes 
shape  and  becomes  reality! 

Though  Verdi  was  concerned  about  his  age  (he  was  approaching  his  seventy- 
sixth  birthday  when  they  began  the  project),  and  though  he  advised  Boito  to  do 
nothing  that  would  interfere  with  his  own  career,  he  found  the  very  thought  of 
presenting  a  new  opera  to  be  tonic:  "What  joy  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  public:  Here 
we  are  again!  Come  and  see  us!!''''  Finally,  as  with  Otello,  he  enjoined  Boito  to 
secrecy  for  the  time  being.  Always  the  most  private  of  men,  Verdi  did  not  relish 
the  thought  of  being  the  object  of  journalistic  second-guessing.  The  secret  was 
kept  for  more  than  a  year,  when,  on  November  27,  1890,  Milan's  Corriere  della 
sera  broke  the  news  to  an  astonished  public  that  Verdi  had  already  written  more 
than  half  of  a  comic  opera.  A  critic  who  managed  to  interview  the  composer  re- 
ported the  next  day  that  he  had  called  Boito's  libretto 

beautiful;  so  comic  that  even  while  composing  it  he  has  to  break  off  work  from  time 
to  time  to  burst  into  laughter.  This  reminds  us  of  what  he  wrote  to  our  late  [critic] 
Filippi  many  years  ago,  that  he  would  only  compose  a  comic  opera  after  finding  a 
libretto  that  made  him  laugh  first. 


Giulio  Ricordi,  Verdi  s  publisher 
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According  to  long-standing  legend,  Shakespeare  wrote  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
to  satisfy  the  request  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  "see  Falstaff  in  love" — Falstaff,  the  fat, 
roguish  knight  who  had  caroused  with  young  Prince  Hal  in  the  early  parts  of  King 
Henry  IV,  was  repudiated  by  the  rapscallion  prince  upon  his  ascent  to  the  throne,  and 
died  virtually  unmourned  in  Henry  V.  The  Merry  Wives  has  never  been  regarded  as  one 
of  Shakespeare's  greatest  comedies,  however.  The  plot  is  complicated  and  rambling, 
not  to  say  repetitious,  and  there  are  probably  too  many  characters  for  the  play's  own 
good. 

Boito  did  a  masterful  job  of  pruning  the  more  luxuriant  branches  of  Shakespeare's 
structure,  of  simplifying  the  outline  by  cutting  whole  scenes  and  characters  and  sub- 
plots, and  of  highlighting  the  principal  personalities  (Falstaff  and  the  jealous  Ford, 
Alice,  Dame  Quickly,  and  the  young  lovers  Fenton  and  Anne  Ford  [Nannetta]),  while 
retaining  good  character  roles  for  the  others,  especially  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  Dr. 
Caius.  From  the  beginning  Boito  saw  the  opera  cast  in  three  acts  of  two  scenes  each. 
He  reduced  the  number  of  Falstaff's  embarrassments  from  three  to  two,  reduced  the 
number  of  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Anne  Ford  (Nannetta),  and  highlighted  the  purity  of 
the  young  lovers  by  scattering  tiny  little  quicksilver  love  duets  throughout  the  score. 

Verdi  made  a  few  suggestions,  but  on  the  whole  he  was  delighted  with  Boito's 
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scenario.  During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1889,  Boito  worked  constantly  on  the  actual 
text  of  the  libretto.  He  probably  saw  Verdi  frequently,  since  there  are  very  few  letters 
from  this  period,  and  when  they  were  apart,  they  wrote  constantly  with  careful  discus- 
sion and  analysis  of  what  they  were  doing. 

Early  in  March  1890,  Boito  finished  the  libretto.  When  Verdi  sent  him  the  payment 
for  his  work,  on  March  8,  he  added  the  comment  that  this  was  not  simply  a  payment 
but  "a  sign  of  gratitude  for  having  written  this  stupendous  Falstaff Tor  me."  Gratitude, 
indeed.  Boito's  text  so  inspired  the  composer  that,  only  nine  days  after  receiving  the 
text,  Verdi  wrote  to  inform  his  librettist  that  he  had  already  completed  the  first  act!  By 
this  he  almost  certainly  meant  the  composition  of  a  kind  of  sketch  that  has  come  to  be 
called  a  "continuity  draft,"  providing  the  complete  melodic  thread  through  the  act,  all 
the  voice  parts,  the  bass  for  the  harmonic  line,  and  the  principal  instrumental  melodic 
line.  Much  detail  remained  to  be  completed  in  a  full  score,  but  the  essence  of  his 
conception  was  firmly  fixed  on  paper. 

This  is  a  considerable  feat  for  a  composer  of  any  age,  but  for  one  who  has  turned 
seventy-six  it  is  nothing  short  of  amazing,  particularly  in  view  of  the  masterly  quality 
of  the  final  product,  the  unflagging  energy  and  wit  and  color.  But  he  was  unable  to 
continue  the  pace.  Several  times  in  the  course  of  the  next  months  he  heard  of  the  ill- 
ness and  death  of  close  friends,  sometimes  people  younger  than  himself,  who  had 
been  important  in  his  career.  This  led  to  a  period  of  depression  in  which  he  could 
write  little.  In  addition,  he  was  embroiled  in  a  lawsuit  over  the  rights  to  the  French 
version  of //  trovatore,  and  he  had  to  give  a  series  of  depositions  regarding  his  memory 
of  events  more  than  thirty  years  old.  Verdi  regarded  the  lawsuit  as  nothing  but  a  nui- 
sance; he  would  have  preferred  to  yield  the  issue  in  order  to  save  time  and  energy,  but 
Ricordi  would  not. 

On  November  26,  1890,  Verdi  invited  Boito  and  the  Ricordi  family  to  dinner  in 
Milan.  There  Boito  offered  a  toast  to  "the  health  and  triumphs  of  Big-Belly."  The 
guests  were  confused.  Boito  explained,  "I  drink  the  health  of  Falstaff."  Still  Ricordi 


Baritone  Victor  Maurel,  who  created  the  roles 
ofOtello  and  Falstaff 
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failed  to  comprehend,  but  his  wife  did.  She  turned  to  Giuseppina  Verdi  and  asked,  "A 
new  opera?"  And  so  the  world  learned  that  the  near-octogenarian  was  halfway  through 
the  composition  of  a  Shakespearean  comedy.  The  instant  response  of  the  musical 
world  made  Verdi  wary.  He  was  feeling  more  than  intimations  of  mortality,  with  the 
deaths  of  two  of  his  closest  friends,  both  younger  than  he,  within  a  fortnight  of  one 
another.  In  March  1891  he  told  Boito  that  he  had  done  nothing  on  Falstaff Tor  four 
months,  but  gradually  he  returned  to  his  work. 

By  September  he  began  the  sketch  of  the  orchestral  score,  though  he  had  not  yet 
fully  drafted  the  first  scene  of  Act  III.  He  worked  on  this  score  until  the  middle  of 
October  1892,  during  the  course  of  which  he  completed  the  rough  sketching  of  those 
passages  not  yet  finished  and  worked  at  a  number  of  changes  in  detail  with  Boito's 
help  on  the  texts.  There  was  one  substantial  addition  as  late  as  July  1892,  when  Verdi 
showed  the  opera  to  the  singer  who  would  eventually  play  Dame  Quickly  and  realized 
that  she  should  have  some  more  substantial  solo  work  in  this  heavily  ensemble-filled 
score;  Boito  quickly  wrote  the  text  of  her  narrative  at  the  beginning  of  Act  II,  scene  2, 
and  Verdi  set  it  to  music  and  inserted  it  into  the  score.  By  Christmas,  Verdi  had  essen- 
tially finished  the  score,  though  he  made  many  small  adjustments  and  revisions  during 
the  rehearsal  period  at  La  Scala,  which  began  in  early  January  1893. 

Interest  in  the  premiere  was  so  high  that  the  directors  of  La  Scala  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  city  to  raise  the  ticket  prices  to  an  unprecedently  high  level — a  seat  that 
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normally  went  for  5  lire  brought  no  less  than  150  on  opening  night!  Even  so,  every  seat 
was  filled. 

The  opening  night  was  without  question  a  triumph,  but  Falstaff  held  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  place  in  Verdi's  output,  at  least  in  Italy,  for  many  years.  Given  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Wagner  in  the  international  musical  scene,  it  was  only  natural  for  critics  to 
compare  the  late  Verdi  operas  with  Wagner's  work,  particularly  since  they  found  the 
treatment  of  the  orchestra  to  be  richer,  more  varied,  and  more  continuous  than  in  his 
earlier  operas,  a  change  also  attributed  to  Wagnerian  influence.  Verdi  always  insisted 
that  his  operas — not  excluding  Otello  and  Falstaff — were  examples  of  the  true  Italian 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  vocal  music.  However  significant  or  richly  detailed  his  orchestra 
became,  the  essence  of  his  art  was  still  the  projection  of  the  drama  by  means  of  the 
human  voice. 

Falstaff,  however,  is  different  from  Verdi's  other  operas  in  a  significant  way:  almost 
everything  happens  in  ensembles,  and  even  the  largest  solo  numbers  (such  as  Falstaff 's 
Honor  Monologue  in  Act  I,  scene  i,  and  Ford's  Jealousy  Monologue  in  Act  II,  scene  i) 
are  brief  insertions  into  the  ongoing  ensemble  action  compared  to  Verdi's  earlier  works. 

The  action  begins  almost  instantly  with  the  argument  between  Dr.  Caius  and  Fal- 
staff, abetted  by  Bardolph  and  Pistol,  in  the  very  opening  bars  of  the  first  scene  (where 
the  orchestral  music  certainly  shapes  our  perception  of  the  event,  but  the  voices  carry 
the  drama).  It  continues  at  a  lightning  pace  through  the  end  of  Act  II,  when  Sir  John 
gets  his  first  comeuppance.  Even  the  young  lovers,  whose  song  (derived  from  lines  in 
Boccaccio's  Decameron)  sounds  so  sweetly  on  the  ear,  never  get  more  than  a  few  stolen 
seconds  to  express  their  love  and  convince  us,  the  audience,  of  its  significance  and 
purity. 

The  third  act  moves  at  a  more  leisurely  and  expansive  pace.  Boito  and  Verdi  were 
both  aware  of  this  change  of  character  for  the  conclusion.  To  keep  the  act,  and  espe- 
cially the  final  scene,  from  becoming  an  anticlimax,  Boito  provided  Verdi  with  many 
opportunities  for  varied  kinds  of  music,  from  Fenton's  opening  sonnet  of  love  (in  which 
Boito  cleverly  creates  the  opening  lines  out  of  whole  cloth  to  graft  them  onto  the  Boc- 
caccio text,  which  has  already  come  to  symbolize  the  lovers)  to  Falstaff 's  final  fugue. 

This  fugue  is  perhaps  Verdi's  own  central  contribution  to  the  scenario.  Just  a  month 
after  receiving  Boito's  scenario,  in  the  summer  of  1889,  Verdi  wrote  to  his  librettist: 

You  are  working,  I  hope?  The  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  I  am  working  too!  I'm 
amusing  myself  by  writing  fugues!  Yes,  sir;  a  fugue  .  .  .  and  a  comic  fugue,  which 
would  be  in  place  in  Falstaffl 

Evidently  Boito  accepted  the  idea  of  ending  the  opera  with  a  fugue.  (Indeed,  every- 
thing after  the  mock  wedding  seems  to  be  Verdi's  idea.)  So  the  closing  music  of  Verdi's 
last  opera  was  almost  the  first  music  conceived  for  the  work.  The  "comic  fugue,"  cele- 
brating good-naturedly  the  folly  of  all  mankind,  caps  Verdi's  lifelong  devotion  to  the 
creation  and  fully  rounded  projection  of  human  beings  by  way  of  music  on  the  stage. 
In  this  final  operatic  score,  we  have  music  of  a  continually  astonishing  freshness  and 
invention,  music  that  we  would  insist  had  to  be  the  creation  of  a  young  artist,  except 
that  every  bar  displays  the  mastery  of  a  lifetime's  experience. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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More .  .  . 

The  Verdi  revival  of  recent  years  has  brought  with  it  a  wonderful  series  of  publications 
that  make  the  latest  research  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  The  fullest  source  of 
information  on  Verdi's  work  is  the  magnificent  three-volume  study  The  Operas  of  Verdi 
by  Julian  Budden  (Oxford),  which  deals  with  the  creation  of  each  of  his  operatic  works, 
the  libretto  and  its  sources,  and  the  music  itself  in  a  way  that  will  not  be  surpassed  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Moreover  Budden  is  unusually  enlightening  on  the  tradition  in 
which  Verdi  wrote,  explaining  many  of  the  operatic  conventions  that  so  often  seem 
ridiculous  to  the  uninitiated  in  ways  that  explain  their  development  and  purpose.  The 
richly  informative  but  extensive  discussion  of  Falstaff  in  the  third  volume  is  almost  a 
small  book  in  itself.  Budden  has  also  written  an  excellent  single-volume  life-and-works 
survey,  Verdi,  for  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Vintage  paperback).  A  collection  of 
varied  and  interesting  essays  on  general  topics  related  to  Verdi's  work,  plus  an  excel- 
lent annotated  Verdi  bibliography  and  a  calendar  of  events  in  the  composer's  life,  will 
be  found  in  The  Verdi  Companion,  edited  by  William  Weaver  and  Martin  Chusid  (Nor- 
ton). William  Weaver's  Verdi,  A  Documentary  Study  (Thames  &  Hudson,  distributed  by 
Norton)  is  large  enough  and  beautiful  enough  to  be  a  coffee-table  book,  but  it  is  much 
more  valuable  than  most  volumes  that  fall  into  that  category.  In  addition  to  a  rich  selec- 
tion of  illustrations,  Weaver  provides  a  narrative  thread  constructed  of  original  docu- 
ments— letters,  memoirs,  reviews,  and  the  like — in  translation;  it  is  both  elegant  and 
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useful.  George  Martin's  Verdi:  His  Music,  Life,  and  Times  (out  of  print)  is  a  straighi 
biography  that  is  particularly  useful  for  its  rich  cultural  and  political  background. 
Andrew  Porter's  informative  Verdi  article  from  The  New  Grove  has  been  reprinted  in 
The  New  Grove  Masters  of  Italian  Opera:  Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  Puccini 
(Norton  paperback).  A  chapter-length  discussion  of  Falstaff,  with  the  themes  of  the 
principal  musical  ideas,  can  be  found  in  Ernest  Newman's  Great  Operas,  Volume  I 
(Vintage  paperback).  An  informative  and  wide-ranging  discussion  of  almost  everything 
about  the  opera,  from  the  sources  of  the  libretto  and  the  work's  compositional  history 
to  the  first  production  and  the  tradition  of  its  interpretation  since  then,  can  be  found  in 
James  Hepokoski's  Verdi  s  Falstaff  in  the  invaluable  series  of  Cambridge  Opera  Hand- 
books (available  in  paperback). 

— S.L. 

"Falstaff"  on  Compact  Disc 

Two  recordings  of  Falstaff are  considered  "classic."  The  first  is  Arturo  Toscanini's  1950 
NBC  Symphony  broadcast,  a  dazzling  "live"  performance  now  available  on  CD  in  the 
best  sound  it's  ever  had.  The  Falstaff  is  Giuseppe  Valdengo,  who  also  sang  Iago  in 
Otello  and  Amonasro  in  Aida  with  the  conductor;  the  cast  also  includes  Herva  Nelli 
(the  Aida  on  Toscanini's  recording  of  that  opera)  as  Alice,  Chloe  Elmo  as  Mistress 
Quickly,  and  Frank  Guarrera  as  Ford  (RCA  Gold  Seal,  monaural).  The  second  classic 
set  is  Herbert  von  Karajan's  brilliantly  theatrical  1956  recording  with  Tito  Gobbi's 
vividly  nuanced  Falstaff,  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf  a  sparkling  Alice,  Fedora  Barbieri 
arguably  the  best  Quickly  on  disc,  and  Rolando  Panerai  a  splendid  Ford.  The  Philhar- 
monia  Orchestra  offers  playing  so  staggeringly  virtuosic  it  sometimes  seems  to  over- 
shadow the  opera  itself  (EMI,  two  discs — not  to  be  confused  with  Karajan's  later  re- 
cording for  Philips).  A  third  good  choice,  in  fully  digital  sound,  is  Carlo  Maria 
Giulini's  recording  drawn  from  "live"  performances  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic. Critical  response  to  this  set  was  mixed,  given  some  uneven  vocalism,  Giulini's 
desire  to  play  things  "straight,"  and  his  tendency  toward  some  slower-than-usual  tem- 
pos. But  what  you  do  get  is  the  sense  of  a  real  performance  from  a  committed  ensemble 
guided  by  an  equally  committed  conductor,  who  lovingly  creates  a  world  for  the  opera's 
characters  to  inhabit  (Deutsche  Grammophon). 

The  remaining  stereo  recordings  offer  mixed  results.  RCA's  recent,  warmly  spacious 
set  with  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  boasts  Rolando  Panerai's 
fine  Falstaff,  Alan  Titus's  impressive  Ford,  humane  leadership  from  Davis,  and  elegant 
playing  from  his  orchestra;  Frank  Lopardo,  who  sings  in  this  week's  Boston  Symphony 
performances,  is  Fenton.  Unfortunately,  aside  from  Julie  Kaufmann's  engaging  Nan- 
netta,  the  women  do  little  with  their  roles,  leaving  a  serious  gap  when  the  female 
characters  take  center  stage  (RCA  Victor  Red  Seal,  two  discs).  Not  surprisingly, 
Leonard  Bernstein's  approach  to  Verdi's  score  is  strongly  extrovert  and  pointedly  de- 
tailed; the  Vienna  Philharmonic  plays  brilliantly  for  him.  Bernstein  is  also  well  served 
by  his  cast,  including  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau's  intricately  detailed  Falstaff,  Rolando 
Panerai's  second  recorded  Ford,  and  Ilva  Ligabue's  charming  Alice  (CBS  Masterworks). 
At  the  opposite  pole,  Georg  Solti,  seemingly  more  attuned  to  his  orchestra  than  to  his 
singers,  leads  a  brusque,  generally  uneventful  recording.  Geraint  Evans  is  a  suave 
Falstaff  and  Robert  Merrill's  Ford  is  vocally  and  dramatically  persuasive,  though  Ilva 
Ligabue's  Alice  registers  less  well  than  for  Bernstein  (London,  mid-priced).  Finally, 
despite  the  merits  of  a  vivid  cast — including  Giuseppe  Taddei  as  Falstaff,  Rolando 
Panerai  (again)  as  Ford,  Raina  Kabaivanska  as  Alice,  and  Christa  Ludwig  as  Mistress 
Quickly — Karajan's  indulgent,  glutinous  remake  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  re- 
mains earthbound  (Philips). 

— Marc  Mandel 
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The  Plot 

The  plot  of  Falstaffis  derived  largely  from  Shakespeare's  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
with  other  material  drawn  from  Henry  IV,  part  i  and  Henry  IV,  part  ii,  in  which  the 
character  of  Falstaff  also  figures.  The  action  takes  place  in  Windsor  during  a  single  day 
in  the  early  fifteenth  century. 

Act  I,  scene  i.  Inside  the  Garter  Inn,  favorite  haunt  of  the  aging,  corpulent,  but  self- 
satisfied  knight  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

As  the  music  begins,  an  enraged  Dr.  Caius  bursts  into  the  room  to  complain  that 
Falstaff  has  beaten  his  servants,  worn  out  his  horses,  and  broken  into  his  house.  The 
fat  knight  is  unperturbed  by  this  denunciation;  calmly  he  admits  everything.  When 
Caius  threatens  to  take  the  matter  to  the  royal  council,  Falstaff  assures  him  that  he  will 
only  become  a  subject  of  derision.  Further  incensed,  Caius  turns  on  FalstafFs  cronies, 
Bardolph  ("Bardolfo"  in  Italian)  and  Pistol  ("Pistola"),  claiming  that  they  got  him 
drunk  and  then  emptied  his  pockets,  a  charge  they  indignantly  deny.  Falstaff  accepts 
their  view  of  the  matter,  and  Caius  storms  out,  determined  never  to  get  drunk  again 
except  in  the  company  of  "honest,  sober,  and  pious  people."  Bardolph  and  Pistol  see 
him  out  chanting  a  mocking  "Amen"  in  counterpoint.  Falstaff  abruptly  ends  their  sing- 
ing with  the  complaint  that  they  are  clumsy  thieves. 

But  now  Falstaff  has  a  more  serious  problem.  The  host  of  the  inn  has  presented  his 
bill,  and  Falstaffis  practically  penniless.  He  has,  however,  developed  a  plan.  Firmly 
convinced  that  he  is  irresistible  to  women,  he  has  written  identical  love  letters  to  two 
married  women  of  Windsor — Alice  Ford  and  Meg  Page,  who  are  married  to  rich  hus- 
bands— in  the  expectation  of  seducing  them  and  thereby  lining  his  pocketbook.  He 
asks  his  cronies  to  deliver  the  letters.  But  both  men  refuse,  as  a  matter  of  honor.  In  a 
rage,  Falstaff  summons  a  page  and  sends  him  off  with  the  letters,  then  turns  to  the  two 
men  and  lectures  them  on  the  uselessness  of  "honor":  "Can  it  fill  your  belly?  Can  it 
give  you  back  a  leg?  or  a  finger?  or  even  a  hair?  No.  It  is  just  a  word — that  floats  away 
in  the  air."  Rejecting  the  very  idea,  Falstaff  picks  up  a  broom  and  chases  his  men  out. 

Act  I,  scene  ii.  A  garden  outside  Ford's  house. 

Alice  and  her  marriageable  daughter  Nannetta,  on  the  point  of  going  out,  run  into 
their  friends  Meg  Page  and  Mistress  Quickly.  Each  wife  has  something  funny  to  share 
with  the  other:  she  has  received  a  love  letter  from  a  knight.  This  coincidence  is  strik- 
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ing.  They  exchange  letters  and  begin  to  read  them  aloud,  discovering  that,  except  for 
the  name  to  which  they  are  addressed,  the  letters  are  identical.  Laughing  at  the 
knight's  ardent  doggerel,  the  women  decide  he  needs  to  be  taught  a  lesson.  In  a  vigor- 
ous quartet  they  hurl  insults  at  him.  The  instant  they  leave,  a  group  of  five  men — Ford, 
Dr.  Caius,  Fenton,  Bardolph,  and  Pistol — enter  with  their  own  outburst.  Falstaff's 
former  cronies  are  trying  to  warn  Ford  of  the  impending  seduction  of  his  wife.  Pistol 
describes  the  letter  and  Bardolph  chaffs  Ford  at  his  impending  cuckoldom,  claiming 
that  he  can  even  see  the  horns  beginning  to  sprout  on  Ford's  head.  The  two  groups 
catch  sight  of  one  another  and  slip  away  in  opposite  directions  to  plan  their  revenge. 
Young  Fenton,  catching  sight  of  Nannetta,  remains  behind,  and  the  two  young  lovers 
steal  a  momentary  embrace  and  kiss.  They  must  do  this  in  secret,  since  Ford  is  deter- 
mined to  marry  Nannetta  to  Dr.  Caius.  Each  time  they  part,  they  sing  a  brief,  lyric 
pledge  of  their  love  (the  words  are  drawn  from  Boccaccio):  "A  mouth  that  is  kissed 
does  not  lose  its  future,  but  renews  itself  like  the  moon." 

The  women  return  to  lay  out  their  plot.  Mistress  Quickly  is  chosen  to  carry  Alice's 
reply  to  the  letter — an  invitation  to  a  private  meeting.  They  depart  to  begin  their  plot; 
Fenton  and  Nannetta  seize  the  opportunity  for  another  kiss  before  they  hear  people 
coming.  This  time  it  is  the  men  with  their  own  plot.  Ford  decides  that  he  will  visit 
FalstafF  under  an  assumed  name,  "Signor  Fontana"  ("Master  Brook"),  with  the  conni- 
vance of  Bardolph  and  Pistol,  the  better  to  discover  what  is  happening.  Both  groups  of 
plotters,  men  and  women,  restate — simultaneously  but  on  separate  sides  of  the 
stage — their  anger  and  disdain  for  Falstaff.  The  men  leave,  and  the  women,  with  a 
final  satirical  quotation  from  Falstaff's  love  letter,  burst  out  in  gales  of  laughter. 

Act  II,  scene  i.  Inside  the  Garter  Inn,  as  in  the  first  scene. 

Bardolph  and  Pistol  present  themselves  to  Falstaff,  pretending  to  be  penitents  for 
their  earlier  rash  refusal  to  carry  his  letters.  Bardolph  introduces  Mistress  Quickly, 
who  has  requested  an  interview  with  Falstaff.  With  repeated  deep  curtsies  of  feigned 
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respect,  she  waits  for  the  other  two  men  to  leave,  then  gives  Falstaff  the  happy  news: 
that  Alice  is  pining  with  love  for  him  and  that  her  husband  is  out  of  the  house  every 
day  between  two  and  three.  Falstaff  is  delighted.  Quickly  has  another  message;  the 
unfortunate  Meg,  she  says,  also  loves  him,  but  her  husband  is  rarely  away  from  home. 
"Ah,  you  bewitch  all  the  ladies,"  says  Quickly.  Falstaff  modestly  replies,  "It's  not 
witchcraft,  just  a  certain  personal  fascination  that  I  have."  He  gives  her  a  coin  as  a  tip 
and  she  departs  with  a  still  deeper  curtsey. 

"Alice  is  mine!"  Falstaff  exults,  and  the  orchestra  joins  him  in  hearty  laughter.  "Go 
on,  old  John,  go,  go  your  way,"  he  sings  to  himself.  Bardolph  ushers  in  a  stranger, 
"Master  Brook,"  who  offers  him  a  gift  of  Cyprian  wine  and  introduces  himself  as  a 
man  of  "great  abundance."  Falstaff  welcomes  him  warmly  and  drives  his  listening 
henchmen  from  the  room.  Ford  dangles  a  purse  full  of  jingling  silver  in  front  of  Falstaff 
and  offers  to  give  it  to  him  if  only  he  succeeds  in  seducing  a  Windsor  woman  named 
Alice,  "wife  of  a  certain  Ford."  Falstaff,  astonished,  begs  for  an  explanation.  "Master 
Brook"  replies  that  he  has  long  loved  Alice,  but  her  virtue  has  made  her  proof  against 
temptation.  But  once  she  has  succumbed  to  Falstaff,  he  may  hope  to  conquer  her  vir- 
tue as  well.  "Spend  all  my  wealth  on  her  seduction!"  Astonished  as  he  is  by  the  strange 
proposition,  Falstaff  nonetheless  has  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  proffered  silver. 
"You  will  have  Ford's  wife,"  he  confidently  predicts.  "I'm  already  rather  far  along  with 
her.  In  fact,  she'll  be  in  my  arms  within  a  half  hour — between  two  and  three!"  "Brook" 
can  scarcely  believe  this  news,  but  Falstaff  sings  in  glee  of  how  he  will  put  the  horns 
on  Ford's  head  in  short  order.  He  leaves  to  ready  himself  for  the  assignation. 

Left  alone,  the  jealous  Ford  ponders  his  deepest  fears,  which  seem  to  be  coming  to 
pass.  He  imagines  the  ridicule  and  sneers  of  others.  Now  in  a  pitch  of  rage,  he  deter- 
mines to  catch  his  wife  with  Falstaff  and  to  avenge  himself.  The  return  of  Falstaff, 
dressed  in  his  best  finery,  interrupts  these  thoughts.  As  they  prepare  to  leave,  each 
man  insists  that  the  other  precede  him  through  the  door.  Finally  they  go  through  to- 
gether, arm  in  arm. 

Act  II,  scene  ii.  A  room  in  Fords  house  with  a  spacious  open  window  looking  out  on 
the  Thames. 

The  ladies  are  preparing  their  surprise  for  Falstaff.  Quickly  enters  to  recount  her 
interview  with  the  knight.  She  informs  them  that  Falstaff  will  arrive,  today,  between 
two  and  three.  Realizing  that  the  time  is  almost  at  hand,  Alice  bids  the  servants  carry 
in  a  large  laundry  basket.  Then  she  notices  that  Nannetta  is  not  sharing  their  happy 
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mood.  Tearfully,  the  girl  explains  that  her  father  insists  that  she  marry  Dr.  Caius. 
Alice  promises  her  that  she  has  no  reason  to  worry  about  such  a  marriage.  Now  all  the 
women  set  out  their  props:  a  chair,  a  lute,  an  open  folding  screen  between  the  laundry 
basket  and  the  hearth.  After  a  brief  exhortation  to  the  "merry  wives  of  Windsor"  to  be 
ready  to  raise  their  voices  in  hearty  laughter,  Alice  takes  her  place  at  the  table,  dream- 
ily strumming  the  lute,  while  the  others  hide  nearby. 

Entering,  Falstaff  begins  singing  along  with  Alice's  lute.  He  promises  to  raise  her 
social  status  above  the  middle  class.  She  remains  unsure,  modest  in  her  replies,  and 
alludes  to  his  "vulnerable  flesh."  He  was  not  always  this  fat,  he  says.  "When  I  was  a 
page  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  I  was  slender."  Before  Falstaff  can  proceed  far  with  his 
seduction,  Quickly  rushes  in  and  warns  Alice  that  Meg,  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  is  about  to 
arrive.  Falstaff  hides  behind  the  screen.  Meg,  as  part  of  the  pre-arranged  plot,  rushes 
in  shouting  that  Ford  is  coming,  suspicious  that  Alice  is  concealing  a  lover  and  swear- 
ing revenge.  Quickly  has  gone  out,  but  she  rushes  back  screaming,  "Mistress  Alice, 
save  yourself!  Ford  is  coming — like  a  tempest!"  Sensing  a  new  intensity  in  Quickly's 
words,  Alice  asks  quietly,  "For  real,  or  as  a  joke?"  but  Quickly  is  too  frantic  to 
whisper.  "For  real,"  she  screams.  Falstaff  has  been  trying  to  slip  out,  but  upon  hearing 
Ford's  angry  voice  in  the  distance,  he  once  again  hides  behind  the  screen. 

The  enraged  Ford  rushes  into  the  house  with  all  of  the  other  men  who  had  plotted 
against  Falstafff.  He  sees  the  large  laundry  basket  and  pounces  on  it,  throwing  the 
dirty  laundry  every  which  way.  Then  the  men  rush  out  to  search  the  rest  of  the  house. 
Falstaff  is  prevailed  upon  to  hide  in  the  basket,  and  the  women  quickly  cover  him  with 
the  washing.  While  they  are  doing  this,  Fenton  and  Nannetta  take  refuge  behind  the 
screen  for  another  bout  of  kissing.  No  sooner  are  they  out  of  sight  than  the  horde  of 
searchers  reappears,  furiously  searching  the  room  for  a  sign  of  the  knight  (but  ignor- 
ing, of  course,  the  laundry  basket  they  had  already  searched).  Suddenly,  in  a  moment 
of  silence,  they  hear  a  sonorous  kiss  from  behind  the  screen.  "He's  there"  exclaims 
Ford. 

The  action  freezes  as  the  men  concentrate  on  the  screen  and  whisper  to  one  another 
as  they  slowly  surround  and  approach  it.  Behind  them,  Falstaff  keeps  poking  his  head 


Act  II,  scene  ii,  of  "Falstaff,'"  with  Nannetta  and  Fenton  behind  the  screen  at  left, 
and  Falstaff  in  the  laundry  basket  on  the  right 
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out  of  the  filthy  laundry  ("I'm  suffocating,"  he  moans),  only  to  have  one  of  the  ladies 
push  it  back  down  out  of  sight.  Over  all  this  we  hear  the  innocent  song  of  the  two  lov- 
ers, in  a  world  of  their  own,  behind  the  screen.  At  Ford's  signal,  the  men  pull  the 
screen  away,  to  discover  the  wrong  man  and  Ford's  daughter.  Ford  explodes  against 
Fenton:  "I've  told  you  a  thousand  times:  she  will  not  be  yours."  Bardolph  and  Pistol 
believe  they  see  Falstaff  on  the  steps  outside.  The  men  rush  out  in  pursuit.  At  this 
moment  Alice  summons  the  servants  who,  with  great  difficulty,  pick  up  the  heavy 
laundry  basket  and  throw  the  contents — Falstaff  included — out  the  window. 

Act  III,  scene  i.  Just  outside  the  Garter  Inn;  sunset. 

Falstaff  is  seated  meditatively  in  a  large  chair.  He  is  disgusted  with  his  life  and  with 
the  state  of  the  world.  Calling  for  some  mulled  wine,  he  ponders  the  miserable  day  he 
has  had.  "Go  on,  old  John,  go  your  way — until  you  die,"  he  says  despondently.  But 
the  wine  improves  his  mood,  sending  through  his  body  a  warming  trill  (echoed  in  the 
orchestra),  ultimately,  he  feels,  to  invade  the  whole  world.  This  triumphant  mood  is 
shattered  instantly  by  the  arrival  of  Mistress  Quickly.  Falstaff  wants  nothing  further  to 
do  with  her  or  her  friends.  But  Quickly  insists  that  Alice  regrets  the  day's  misfortune 
and  still  hopes  to  arrange  an  assignation.  She  has  sent  another  letter  outlining  the 
details:  Falstaff  is  to  appear  at  midnight  by  Heme's  Oak  in  Windsor  Park  where,  ac- 
cording to  legend,  the  Black  Hunter  hanged  himself.  He  is  to  come  disguised  as  the 
Black  Hunter  himself.  "Love  adores  mystery!"  exclaims  Quickly.  As  the  two  go  inside 
to  discuss  the  details,  a  group  consisting  of  Alice,  Ford,  Nannetta,  Meg,  Dr.  Caius, 
and  Fenton  all  observe  from  a  distance  the  progress  of  their  plot  to  teach  Falstaff  a 
lesson  once  and  for  all. 

Alice  explains  to  them  that  Falstaff's  disguise  will  involve  his  wearing  two  horns  on 
his  head,  symbol  of  the  cuckoldry  he  had  tried  to  bring  upon  Ford.  Ford  is  delighted  at 
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the  prospect,  even  though  Alice  reminds  him  that  his  nearly  insane  jealousy  was  al- 
most as  much  at  fault.  Alice  then  describes  the  costumes  the  others  will  wear  for  the 
joke  to  be  played:  in  particular,  Nannetta  all  in  white  as  Queen  of  the  Fairies.  After  the 
others  leave,  Ford  and  Dr.  Caius  remain  behind.  Ford  tells  Caius  to  put  on  a  monk's 
garb  and  bring  the  white-garbed  Nannetta  to  him  that  night,  after  the  punishment  of 
Falstaff,  so  that  he  can  formally  bless  their  marriage.  Their  plotting  has  been  overheard 
by  Mistress  Quickly,  who  hurries  off  to  warn  the  ladies. 

Act  III,  scene  ii.  Windsor  Park  at  midnight;  Heme's  Oak  in  the  center. 

Fenton  sings  ecstatically  of  his  love  for  Nannetta.  She  appears,  recalling  the  frag- 
ment of  song  they  have  exchanged  previously.  But  as  Fenton  is  about  to  embrace  her, 
Alice  interrupts  them;  she  tells  Fenton  to  put  on  a  monk's  outfit,  so  that  he  can  be 
substituted  for  Dr.  Caius  at  the  crucial  moment.  Everything  is  prepared  for  Falstaff's 
final  comeuppance;  the  scene  is  empty  for  a  moment. 

Falstaff  arrives,  wrapped  in  a  broad  mantle  and  with  the  horns  of  a  stag  on  his  head. 
He  counts  the  stroke  of  the  clock  signaling  midnight  and  expresses  a  superstitious  fear 
of  the  time  and  place.  But  the  arrival  of  Alice  raises  his  spirits.  She  flirts  lightly  with 
him,  evading  his  embraces,  and  informs  him  that  Meg  has  followed  her.  Falstaff  antici- 
pates the  pleasure  of  enjoying  both  women.  Suddenly  Meg  cries  out  "Help!"  from  a 
distance,  then  hurries  in  to  announce  that  she  has  seen  evil  spirits  in  the  dark  forest. 
Alice  rushes  away,  leaving  the  superstitious  Falstaff  alone  in  the  dark. 

In  the  distance  the  voice  of  Nannetta  is  heard,  as  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  summoning 
all  her  nymphs  and  elves.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  frightened  Falstaff  mutters,  "Whoever 
looks  upon  them  dies,"  and  throws  himself  to  the  ground  face  down.  Nannetta  enters 
with  her  troop  of  costumed  children  and  sings  a  delicately  evocative  song.  At  its  con- 
clusion, the  others  enter,  masked,  and,  tripping  over  Falstaff,  pretend  to  be  horrified 
at  discovering  a  human  there.  They  hurl  insults  at  him,  after  which  the  children  pinch 
and  poke  him  ceaselessly,  despite  his  howls.  They  cudgel  him  and  call  him  names, 
uttering  mock  prayers  that  he  repent  (he  does  so,  but  with  the  added  prayer,  "Save  his 
belly"). 

Finally,  though,  the  game  goes  too  far.  Bardolph  shouts  some  abuse  with  such  en- 
thusiasm that  his  hood  falls  back  and  an  astonished  Falstaff  recognizes  him  and  begins 
to  attack  him  in  turn  until  he  is  out  of  breath.  Gradually  he  realizes  that  the  people 
around  him  are  his  Windsor  neighbors.  (Meanwhile  Quickly  gets  Bardolph  out  of  the 
way  with  some  whispered  instructions.)  Only  now  does  Falstaff  realize  that  "Master 
Brook"  is  Ford,  Alice's  husband.  "I  begin  to  see  that  I  have  been  an  ass,"  he  brays. 

Now  Ford  offers  the  surprise  that  will  cap  the  evening:  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Fairies.  Dr.  Caius  approaches  with  a  veiled  figure  in  white.  Another  couple  ap- 
proaches; Alice  requests  that  they  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  happy  occasion.  Ford, 
confident  of  his  victory,  smilingly  agrees.  But  when  the  masks  are  raised,  the  joke  is 
on  him:  "Fenton  with  my  daughter!"  Caius  is  even  more  upset:  "I've  married  Bar- 
dolph!" he  shouts,  to  the  crowd's  mocking  laughter.  A  calmer  Falstaff  now  asks,  "Dear 
Mr.  Ford — who  is  it  that  has  been  gulled?"  Ford  and  Caius  point  to  each  other,  but 
Alice  interrupts:  "No — all  three  of  you!" 

Having  been  defeated  in  his  intentions  for  his  daughter,  however,  Ford  gives  in  with 
good  grace  and  invites  everyone  to  join  in  a  general  chorus  followed  by  a  dinner. 
Falstaff  himself  leads  the  song,  a  concluding  fugue  that  announces:  "Everything  in  the 
world  is  a  jest,  and  man  is  a  born  buffoon." 

— S.L. 
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Benjamin  Luxon 

British  baritone  Benjamin  Luxon  has  established  a  varied  international 
career  singing  opera,  concerts,  and  Lieder;  he  appears  regularly  in  the 
major  cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Born  in  Cornwall,  Mr. 
Luxon  studied  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  where  he  won  the  Gold 
Medal,  then  went  on  to  become  a  prizewinner  at  the  Munich  Inter- 
national Competition.  In  the  ensuing  years  he  became  widely  known  as 
one  of  Britain's  most  popular  classical  singers  and  also  as  a  television 
personality,  hosting  his  own  program  for  Westward  TV  and  presenting 
1  jfcv.  AsP  his  own  show  for  BBC2.  Mr.  Luxon's  appearances  in  opera  have  in- 

m.  HBr>^H       I    eluded  Covent  Garden,  Glyndebourne,  Scottish  Opera,  Brussels 

Opera,  English  National  Opera,  Frankfurt  Opera,  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  La  Scala,  and 
Philadelphia  Opera.  He  has  appeared  with  all  the  major  United  States  orchestras,  including 
frequent  engagements  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  since  his  BSO  debut  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  in  March  1976;  his  appearances  here  have  included  the  title  roles 
in  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  and,  most  recently,  in  April  1987,  Berg's  Wozzeek.  He  also 
works  frequently  with  all  the  major  orchestras  of  London  and  has  appeared  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  and  the  Concertgebouw  of  Amsterdam,  among  others. 
Mr.  Luxon's  engagements  this  season  include  further  performances  of  Falstaff  with  Seiji  Ozawa, 
in  Vienna  and  Tokyo.  Earlier  this  season  he  appeared  in  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  appeared 
as  The  Wolf  in  the  premiere  of  Paul  Patterson's  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  with  the  London  Philhar- 
monic at  Royal  Festival  Hall.  Mr.  Luxon  has  made  more  than  eighty  recordings,  including 
Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  three  records 
devoted  to  songs  from  the  musical  theater,  a  series  devoted  to  English  twentieth-century  song, 
and  Schubert's  Schwanengesang,  Die  schone  Mullerin,  and  Winterreise.  In  1989  he  and  David 
Willison  received  the  MRA  solo  vocal  award  for  their  Chandos  recording  of  Elgar  and  Delius 
songs.  Mr.  Luxon  was  awarded  the  CBE  for  his  services  to  music  in  1986. 
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Daniela  Dessi 

Born  in  Genoa,  Italy,  soprano  Daniela  Dessi  completed  her  musical 
education  at  the  Parma  Conservatory  and  at  the  Accademia  Chigiana  of 
Siena;  she  won  first  prize  at  the  international  "RAI  Auditorium"  Com- 
petition in  1980.  Her  first  concert  engagements  included  appearances 
in  such  works  as  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater  and  Petite  Messe  solennelle,  the 
Verdi  Requiem,  and  Haydn's  Creation.  Her  operatic  debut  in  Pergolesi's 
La  serva  padrona  at  the  Teatro  Savona  led  to  engagements  including  the 
role  of  Desdemona  opposite  Placido  Domingo's  Otello  in  Barcelona, 
Don  Giovanni  with  Renato  Bruson  in  Turin,  and  the  Verdi  Requiem  in 
Paris  under  Ricardo  Muti.  In  1989  Ms.  Dessi  was  invited  to  appear  at 
La  Scala  in  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  and  Cost  fan  tutte  under  Muti's  direction.  She  made  her 
debut  at  Bologna's  Teatro  Comunale  that  same  year,  as  Elisabetta  in  Verdi's  Don  Carlo,  and 
opened  the  Teatro  Comunale  of  Florence  in  a  new  production  of  Mefistofele  that  December. 
Recent  engagements  have  included  La  boheme  in  Bologna,  Don  Giovanni  at  the  Maggio 
Musicale  Fiorentino,  Cost  fan  tutte  at  the  Accademia  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome,  Otello  with 
Domingo  in  Madrid,  Simon  Boccanegra  at  Venice's  Teatro  La  Fenice,  Don  Carlo  also  in  Venice, 
Pagliacci  with  Luciano  Pavarotti  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Muti,  her  German 
debut  with  productions  of  Simon  Boccanegra  in  Hamburg  and  Bonn,  and  La  Scala's  opening 
night  Don  Carlo  this  past  December.  Ms.  Dessi's  future  plans  include  productions  of  Falstajf  at 
La  Scala  and  at  Florence's  Teatro  Comunale.  She  is  making  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  with 
this  week's  performances  of  that  opera. 


Dawn  Upshaw 

Soprano  Dawn  Upshaw  regularly  performs  major  roles  at  the  world's 
leading  opera  houses.  She  is  equally  acclaimed  as  a  Lieder  singer  and 
recitalist,  and  for  her  commitment  to  new  music.  Her  discography 
includes  the  1991  Grammy  Award-winning  disc  "The  Girl  With  Orange 
Lips"  (songs  by  Falla,  Delage,  Ravel,  Stravinsky,  and  Earl  Kim)  and 
the  1989  Grammy  winner  "Knoxville:  Summer  of  1915"  (music  of 
Barber,  Menotti,  Stravinsky,  and  John  Harbison),  both  on  Elektra/ 
Nonesuch.  She  has  also  recorded  Susanna  in  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Fi- 
garo with  James  Levine  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Pamina  in  Mozart's 
Die  Zauberflote  with  Roger  Norrington  for  EMI,  and  Celia  in  Mozart's 
Lucio  Silla  with  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt  forTeldec.  Ms.  Upshaw  is  a  frequent  guest  at  the  major 
summer  festivals;  last  summer  found  her  at  the  Aix-en-Provence  Festival  in  recital  and  in 
Stravinsky's  The  Rake's  Progress.  Also  last  summer  she  returned  to  Salzburg,  for  Peter  Sellars' 
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Dinner,  Parking 

AndThe  Shuttle, 

For  A  Song. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle  s  part  of  your 
night  out  at  the  Symphony.  We're  offering 
our  customers  special  parking  privileges 
in  our  private  garage  for  just  $5,  and  free 

"Symphony  Express"  shuttle  service 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Just  show  us  your 
Symphony  tickets,  and  we'll  arrange  for 
your  $5  parking,  take  you  to  Symphony 
Hall  after  your  meal,  and  return  you  to 
your  car  after  the  performance.  With  a 
deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the  Symphony 
sounded  better. 


never 
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When  you  see  the  world's 
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home  with  you. 

Whether  an  Art  Treasures 
tour  of  the  world  or  cruising  the  Nile, 
Aegean,  Mediterranean,  Black  or  Red 
Seas,  you  will  be  in  the  company  of 
internationally-recognized  experts, 
who  will  share  their  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  with  you. 

Steeped  in  history,  we  jour- 
ney through  lands  and  myths  of  time 
to  discover  treasures  of  the  past. 

Contact  your  local  travel 
agent  or  Esplanade  Tours  for  more 
information  about  these  SWAJ\|K3f 
unforgettable  programs. HELLENIC 

ESPLANADE  TOURS 

581  Boylston  Street,  BS 

Boston,  MA  021 16 

(617)  266-7465  •  (800)  426-5492 


For  Information  Call 
(617)  262-3900 


A  Gracious  Alternative  to  Nursing  Home  Care 

*  Assistance  with  *  Superb  dining 

bathing,  dressing  ...       •  Health  &  Wellness  program 

*  Private,  elegant  *  Short  &  Long  term  rental 
1  &  2  room  suites  options  available. 

Dignified  Retirement  Living  t»T 
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production  of  Messiaen's  St.  Francis  o/Assisi.  This  season  brings  a  return  to  the  Met  as  Pamina, 
performances  of  Falstaff  with  Seiji  Ozawa  in  Boston  and  Japan,  a  United  States  recital  tour  with 
pianist  Richard  Goode,  a  concert  at  New  York's  Merkin  Hall  with  fortepianist  Malcolm  Bilson, 
and  the  premiere  of  Richard  Danielpour's  Sonnets  to  Orpheus  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society 
of  Lincoln  Center.  Ms.  Upshaw  was  a  winner  of  the  Young  Concert  Artists  International  Auditions 
in  1984,  the  same  year  she  was  selected  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera's  Young  Artist  Development 
Program.  A  first-prize  winner  in  the  Walter  Naumberg  Vocal  Competition  in  1985,  she  began 
performing  major  roles  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1988.  An  alumna  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  she  first  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  gala  Tanglewood  concert  celebrat- 
ing Leonard  Bernstein's  seventieth  birthday  in  August  1988.  She  also  participated  in  the  gala 
BSO  concert  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990, 
which  included  the  third  act  of  Verdi's  Falstaff. 


D'Anna  Fortunate* 

Mezzo-soprano  D'Anna  Fortunato's  typically  varied  engagements  this 
'    season  range  from  Baroque  opera  in  New  York  to  American  contempo- 
rary music  in  Berlin.  With  the  Brewer  Consort  she  participates  in 
Handel's  Muzio  at  New  York's  Merkin  Hall;  with  Spectrum  Concerts  in 
Berlin  she  sings  music  by  John  Duke,  Stephen  Jaffee,  and  Lee  Hoiby. 
She  also  sings  music  of  Stravinsky  and  Frank  Martin  with  the  Boston 
Chamber  Music  Society,  Bach  cantatas  with  the  Bach  Aria  Group,  and 
Ruth  Crawford  Seeger's  Three  Songs  with  Leon  Botstein  and  the  Amer- 
ican Symphony  at  Carnegie  Hall.  To  her  long  list  of  recordings  she 
adds  Scarlatti's  Ishmael,  for  Newport  Classics,  and  a  selection  of  Amer- 
ican works  with  chorus,  for  Albany  Records.  Previous  releases  include  Beethoven's  Choral 
Fantasy  with  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  on  London,  an  award-winning 
interpretation  of  Dido  in  Purcell's  Dido  and  Aeneas  on  Harmonia  Mundi,  and  an  award-winning 
album  of  Amy  Beach  Songs  on  Northeastern.  In  the  area  of  opera,  Ms.  Fortunato  has  been 
acclaimed  for  leading  roles  with  New  York  City  Opera,  Glimmerglass  Opera,  Kentucky  Opera, 
the  Opera  Company  of  Boston,  the  Monadnock  Festival,  Connecticut  Grand  Opera,  and  Roches- 
ter Opera  Theater.  As  a  concert  and  oratorio  soloist,  she  has  appeared  with  such  groups  as  the 
Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  St.  Luke's  Ensemble,  and  the  Boston  Camerata. 
Festival  engagements  have  included  Marlboro,  Tanglewood,  Blossom,  Brattleboro,  the  Bach 
Festival  of  Rome,  and  the  Casals  Festival.  In  the  realm  of  American  music,  composers  John 
Harbison,  Stephen  Albert,  and  John  Heiss  have  chosen  her  for  the  premiere  performances  of 
their  works.  Ms.  Fortunato  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  to  parents  of  Italian  and  German  descent;  an 
alumna  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  she  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  with 
Gladys  Miller.  She  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  February  1972  and  appeared  with  the 
orchestra  most  recently  in  April  1991. 


Maureen  Forrester 

In  addition  to  this  week's  Boston  Symphony  performances,  contralto 
Maureen  Forrester's  1992-93  season  includes  a  new  production  of 
Charpentier's  Louise  at  the  Grand  Theatre  de  Geneve  and  a  concert 
version  of  Candide  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  She  made  her 
European  operatic  debut  in  the  summer  of  1990  at  La  Scala  under 
Seiji  Ozawa's  direction,  as  the  Countess  in  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame. 
subsequently  singing  that  role  with  the  Boston  Symphony  at  Tangle- 
wood, Symphony  Hall,  and  Carnegie  Hall,  and  recording  it  with  the 
orchestra  for  BMG  Classics.  Recent  engagements  have  also  included 
the  world  premiere  performances  of  Colin  Matthews'  orchestration  of 
Britten's  A  Charm  of  Lullabies  in  Indianapolis  and  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  Raymond  Leppard 
and  the  Indianapolis  Symphony,  and  concert  performances  of  Falstaff  with  Edo  de  Waart  and 
the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  Born  in  Montreal,  Ms.  Forrester  made  her  debut  at  the  YWCA  and 
was  immediately  engaged  to  sing  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  under  Otto  Klemperer.  She 
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made  her  first  Carnegie  Hall  appearance  in  1957,  singing  Mahler's  Resurrection  Symphony 
under  Bruno  Walter's  direction.  A  passionate  advocate  of  twentieth-century  music,  especially 
that  of  her  fellow  Canadians,  and  considered  one  of  the  world's  great  Mahler  interpreters,  she  is 
represented  on  more  than  130  recordings.  Her  candid  1986  autobiography,  "Out  of  Character," 
was  recently  translated  into  French,  Ms.  Forrester's  second  language.  The  recipient  of  twenty- 
nine  honorary  doctorates  and  numerous  other  honors,  Ms.  Forrester  finished  her  five-year  term 
as  Chairperson  of  the  Canada  Council  in  December  1988.  She  is  on  the  Board  of  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  has  been  Chancellor  of  Wilfred  Laurier  University  for  the  past  six  years,  became 
spokesperson  for  The  Arthritis  Society  in  1990,  and  was  recently  named  to  the  Canadian  Hall 
of  Fame.  Ms.  Forrester  has  appeared  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  since  her  debut 
here  in  December  1958. 


Frank  Lopardo 

Lyric  tenor  Frank  Lopardo  appears  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  La  Scala 
in  Milan,  the  Bavarian  State  Opera  in  Munich,  San  Francisco  Opera, 
Chicago  Lyric  Opera,  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  and  the 
Salzburg  Festival.  His  Metropolitan  Opera  roles  this  season  include 
Tamino  in  Die  Zauberflote,  Idreno  in  Semiramide,  and  Fenton  in 
Falstaff.  The  1992-93  season  also  brings  his  return  to  La  Scala,  in  Don 
Giovanni  under  Riccardo  Muti.  Plans  for  1993-94  include  his  first 
Tonio  in  La  Fille  du  regiment,  in  San  Francisco,  and  Met  performances 
as  Tonio  and  as  Almaviva  in  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia.  Mr.  Lopardo  was 
born  in  New  York  and  studied  with  Dr.  Robert  White,  Jr.,  who  remains 
his  vocal  mentor  today.  He  made  his  professional  debut  in  1984  in  St.  Louis,  as  Tamino.  After 
performances  of  Don  Giovanni  with  Pittsburgh  Opera,  The  Magic  Flute  in  Houston,  La  cam- 
biale  di  matrimonio  in  Dallas,  and  his  Carnegie  Hall  debut  in  Rossini's  Guglielmo  Tell  with  the 
Opera  Orchestra  of  New  York,  he  appeared  as  Tamino  with  the  opera  companies  of  Winnipeg 


"Before  the  show,  I  like  to  have  dinner  in  the  Fine  Arts  Restaurant. 
It  puts  me  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind ." 
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and  Edmonton,  and  in  Verdi's  Rigoletto  with  Riccardo  Muti  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
He  first  appeared  in  Europe  in  the  1985-86  season,  as  Fenton  in  Falstaff  al  theTeatro  San  Carlo 
in  Naples.  He  made  his  French  debut  in  the  summer  of  1986  as  Don  Ottavio  at  the  Aix-en- 
Provence  Festival  and  helped  open  the  new  theater  of  the  Netherlands  Opera  as  Fenton  in  the 
fall  of  1986.  His  Vienna  State  Opera  debut  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1987  and  his  La  Scala 
debut  that  December.  His  discography  includes  Mozart's  Requiem  and  Don  Giovanni  under 
Muti  on  EMI,  Rossini's  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia  and  Litaliana  inAlgeri  under  Abbado  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Verdi's  Falstaff 'under  Sir  Colin  Davis  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal. 
Mr.  Lopardo  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  the  1989-90  season-opening  performances  of 
Berlioz's  Requiem  and  appeared  with  the  orchestra  most  recently  atTanglewood  last  summer, 
singing  Almaviva's  aria  from  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia  and  as  soloist  in  Orff's  Carmina  burana. 


Paolo  Coni 

A  native  of  Italy,  baritone  Paolo  Coni  studied  music  at  the  Morlacchi 
Conservatory  in  Perugia  and  worked  under  the  guidance  of  Lajos 
Koszma  and  Rodolfo  Celletti.  Before  launching  his  professional  career 
in  singing,  he  also  obtained  a  degree  in  chemistry.  Mr.  Coni  won  the 
Mattia  Battistini  Competition  for  young  singers  in  1983  and  made  his 
debut  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  Since  then,  his  European  opera  en- 
gagements have  included  Florence,  Venice,  Covent  Garden,  Barcelona, 
the  Vienna  Staatsoper,  La  Scala,  San  Carlo  in  Naples,  Turin,  Parma, 
Bologna,  and  Geneva,  among  others.  In  1986-87  he  won  the  prestigious 
Abbiati  Prize  for  his  performances  as  Germont  in  La  traviata  at  the 
Teatro  Comunale  in  Bologna.  Last  season  he  appeared  opposite  Pavarotti  in  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra performances  of  Pagliacci  under  Riccardo  Muti.  Mr.  Coni  made  his  debuts  with  San  Fran- 
cisco Opera  and  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1991.  He  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera 
house  debut  in  the  1988-89  season,  having  previously  sung  Metropolitan  Opera  concerts  in  the 
parks.  His  American  debut  took  place  in  May  1988,  as  Miller  in  Luisa  Miller  with  James  Con- 
Ion  at  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival.  Mr.  Coni's  appearances  in  1992-93  have  included  Simon 
Boccanegra  in  Genoa,  and  the  opening  of  La  Scala  in  Milan,  where  he  appeared  as  Rodrigo  in 
Don  Carlo  opposite  Luciano  Pavarotti  under  Riccardo  Muti's  direction.  His  season  continues 
with  Falstaff  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  followed  by  Un  ballo  in  mas- 
chera  in  Cologne.  Mr.  Coni  recently  performed  Puccini's  Manon  Lescaut  and  Verdi's  Simon 
Boccanegra  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Georg  Solti,  subsequently  recording  both  operas  for 
Decca.  He  will  also  record  Verdi's  Falstaff Tor  Decca  with  Solti,  following  performances  in 
Berlin  and  Salzburg.  Mr.  Coni  is  making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  with  this  week's  perform- 
ances as  Ford  in  Verdi's  Falstaff. 
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Michel  Senechal 

French  tenor  Michel  Senechal  made  his  debut  at  the  Theatre  Royal  de 
la  Monnaie  of  Brussels  in  1950.  He  has  since  performed  at  the  world's 
major  opera  houses  and  festivals,  and  has  been  a  regular  guest  artist  at 
the  Paris  Opera  and  at  the  Opera-Comique  since  1958.  One  of  the 
few  French  tenors  to  have  sung  principal  Mozart  roles  at  the  Vienna 
Staatsoper,  Mr.  Senechal  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1975 
and  has  appeared  there  in  the  French  repertoire  since  1982.  A  frequent 
recitalist  and  concert  performer  throughout  North  America  and  Europe, 
he  has  also  performed  in  several  operatic  films.  He  is  Director  of  the 
^^w     School  of  Lyric  Art  at  the  Paris  Opera  and  regularly  offers  master 
classes  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Mr.  Senechal's  numerous  awards  include  Officer  of  the 
National  Order  of  Merit,  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  A  prolific  recording  artist,  his  recordings  include  Ravel's  UHeure  espagnol  and  UEnfant 
et  les  sortileges,  Rameau's  Platee,  Berlioz's  LEnfance  du  Christ,  and  an  anthology  of  Poulenc 
songs.  Mr.  Senechal  made  his  only  previous  Boston  Symphony  appearance  atTanglewood  in 
1981,  as  The  Simpleton  in  a  staging  of  scenes  from  Boris  Godunov  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction. 


David  Gordon 

Tenor  David  Gordon  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  prestigious  orchestras 
and  festivals  on  four  continents.  His  appearances  in  opera  with  San 
Francisco  Opera,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  Houston  Grand  Opera, 
Washington  Opera,  the  Hamburg  Staatsoper,  and  other  companies  have 
included  performances  of  nearly  sixty  roles,  encompassing  music  of 
Monteverdi,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Smetana,  Wagner,  Mussorgsky, 
Leoncavallo,  Puccini,  Strauss,  and  Stravinsky.  His  engagements  this 
season  include  Handel's  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day  with  the  New  York 
Chamber  Symphony,  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  with  Charles  Dutoit  and 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Messiah  with  the  Kansas  City  Symphony, 
and  Verdi's  Falstaff with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  under  Seiji 
Ozawa's  direction.  Mr.  Gordon  has  won  particular  praise  in  North  America,  Europe,  and  Japan 
for  his  portrayal  of  Bach's  Evangelist  in  the  St.  Matthew  Passion,  which  he  sings  this  season 
with  Boston's  Handel  &  Haydn  Society  in  the  American  premiere  of  Mendelssohn's  edition. 
Mr.  Gordon  has  recorded  for  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal,  Decca/London,  Telarc,  Delos,  Nonesuch, 
and  Dorian.  He  made  his  BSO  debut  in  October  1982  in  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy,  which  he 
recorded  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Rudolf  Serkin  for  Telarc,  and  appeared  with  the  orchestra  most 
recently  in  Berlioz's  Te  Deum,  in  April  1990. 
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James  Courtney 

Bass-baritone  James  Courtney  appears  internationally  with  leading 
opera  companies  and  orchestras.  During  the  1992-93  season  he  ap- 
pears in  Metropolitan  Opera  productions  of  Falstaff,  Tales  of  Hoffmann, 
Tosca,  Jenufa,  The  Magic  Flute,  La  traviata,  Das  Rheingold,  and 
Gotterdammerung.  He  also  returns  to  Florentine  Opera  in  Milwaukee, 
for  Aida.  A  native  of  California,  Mr.  Courtney  studied  at  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  and  made  his  professional  debut  with  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic.  As  a  finalist  in  the  1974  San  Francisco  Opera  Auditions, 
he  participated  in  the  Merola  Opera  Program  and  made  his  West  Coast 
debut  as  Don  Basilio  in  The  Barber  of  Seville.  He  made  his  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  in  1979  and,  in  addition  to  his  many  Met  performances  each  year,  has  sung  with 
the  St.  Louis  Opera  Theatre,  San  Francisco  Opera,  Cincinnati  Opera,  and  the  companies  of 
Kansas  City,  San  Diego,  Syracuse,  Toledo,  and  Tucson.  He  has  also  performed  at  Wolf  Trap  and 
with  many  of  Canada's  leading  musical  organizations,  and  appears  also  as  a  recitalist.  Mr. 
Courtney  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  Mozart's  Idomeneo  atTanglewood  in  1991;  also 
that  summer  at  Tanglewood  he  was  soloist  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony.  His  most  recent  BSO  appearance  was  as  soloist  in  the  Verdi  Requiem  in  February 
1992. 


Viniiie  Petrarca 


Vinnie  Petrarca  attended  Emerson  College  in  Boston  and  appeared 
in  local  productions  oiTartuffe,  The  Caucasian  Chalk  Circle,  Room 
Service,  The  Mousetrap,  and  The  Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner.  In  New 
York  City  he  attended  the  Circle-in-the-Square  Professional  Theater 
Program  and  also  studied  with  Bobby  Lewis.  Mr.  Petrarca's  New  York 
credits  include  Lonely  Hero,  Found  a  Peanut,  Coming  Attractions, 
Conerico  is  Here  to  Stay,  and  the  New  York  City  premiere  of  Quincy 
Long's  Shaker  Heights. 


David  Kneuss 

David  Kneuss'  first  staged  opera  production  for  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  Tosca,  at  Tanglewood  in  1980.  Since  then  he  has  collaborated  with  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  BSO 
on  productions  of  Boris  Godunov,  Fidelio,  Orfeo  ed  Euridice,  Beatrice  et  Benedict,  Bach's 
St.  Matthew  Passion,  Falstaff  s  third  act  (part  of  a  concert  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center),  Pique  Dame,  Salome,  and  Idomeneo.  Pique  Dame,  staged 
initially  atTanglewood  in  1990  and  then  performed  at  Symphony  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall  in 
October  1991,  was  named  as  one  of  1991's  best  musical  events  by  the  New  York  Times.  Currently 
in  his  fifteenth  season  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Mr.  Kneuss  recently  became  executive 
stage  director  with  that  company,  for  which  he  continues  to  direct  revivals  of  many  Met  produc- 
tions, including  the  staging  of  Eugene  Onegin  with  which  Seiji  Ozawa  made  his  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  this  past  December.  This  spring  he  will  work  with  Mr.  Ozawa  on  Verdi's  Falstaff  in 
Osaka  and  Tokyo.  Mr.  Kneuss  has  also  created  productions  for  a  number  of  other  American 
opera  companies,  including  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  and  Columbus,  as  well  as  for  the  Maggio 
Musicale  Fiorentino.  His  credits  also  include  an  afternoon  of  spirituals  at  Carnegie  Hall  with 
Kathleen  Battle  and  Jessye  Norman,  and  the  recent  Carnegie  Hall  Christmas  Concert  featuring 
Kathleen  Battle  and  Frederica  von  Stade. 

John  Michael  Deegan  and  Sarah  G.  Conly 

John  Michael  Deegan  and  Sarah  G.  Conly's  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
began  in  1980  with  Mr.  Deegan's  design  for  the  Tanglewood  production  of  Tosca.  Since  then  the 
couple  has  collaborated  on  designs  for  nearly  forty  other  productions,  including  twelve  more  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Prior  to  Falstaff,  the  most  recent  of  these  BSO  productions 
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have  included  Pique  Dame  at  Tanglewood  in  1990  (repeated  at  Symphony  Hall  and  Carnegie 
Hall  in  October  1991),  Salome  at  Symphony  Hall  in  April  1991,  and  Idomeneo  at  Tanglewood  in 
July  1991.  Their  many  design  credits  also  include  sets,  costumes,  and  lighting  for  such  geo- 
graphically widespread  companies  as  the  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino,  Iceland  National  Opera, 
the  Opera  Company  of  Boston,  and  Atlanta  Opera,  and  a  New  York  City  Opera  production  of 
Flotow's  Martha.  They  also  collaborated  on  the  recent  Carnegie  Hall  Christmas  Concert  featur- 
ing Kathleen  Battle  and  Frederica  von  Stade.  In  addition  to  working  with  Mr.  Deegan,  Ms. 
Conly  designs  costumes  for  opera,  dance,  theater,  and  television.  Mr.  Deegan  made  his  Broad- 
way debut  as  lighting  designer  for  The  Circle  and  also  designed  the  lighting  for  the  Broadway 
production  of  Shadow  lands. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the  chorus  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed  for 
performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood, 
working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  promi- 
nent guest  conductors  as  Bernard  Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The  chorus 
has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  record- 
ings, beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a  1975 
Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century 
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American  music  recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy 
nominee.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available 
on  compact  disc  include  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame,  on  RCA  Red  Seal;  Strauss's  Elektra, 
Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc;  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen 
Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elite  with  Frederica  von  Stade, 
on  CBS  Masterworks.  Also  for  Philips,  the  chorus  has  recorded  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on 
two  Christmas  albums  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra:  "Joy  to  the  World," 
on  Sony  Classical,  and  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas,"  on  Philips. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of  the 
MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor 
of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  has  recently  completed  re- 
cording an  album  with  the  John  Oliver  Chorale  for  Koch  International,  to  include  three  pieces 
written  specifically  for  the  Chorale — Bright  Sheng's  Two  Folksongs  from  Chinhai,  Martin 
Amlin's  Time's  Caravan,  and  William  Thomas  McKinley's  Four  Text  Settings — and  four  works  of 
Elliott  Carter.  His  recent  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  have  included  performances  of 
Mozart's  Requiem  with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  Shinsei  Chorus,  and  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah  with  the  Berkshire  Choral  Institute.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Symphony  conducting 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Annette  Anfinrud 
Bonita  Ciambotti 
Jane  Circle 
Sara  Dorfman 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Ann  M.  Dwelley 
Nancy  Ann  Falco 
Martha  R.  Golub 
Cheri  E.  Hancock 
Catherine  Hatfield 
Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 
Barbara  MacDonald 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 
S.  Lynn  Shane 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Deborah  L.  Speer 
Patricia  Stewart 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Debra  A.  Basile 
Maisy  Bennett 
Sharon  Brown 
Sharon  Carter 


Paula  Folkman 
Irene  Gilbride 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Diane  Hoffman 
Dorothy  W.  Love 
April  Merriam 
Sahoko  Sato 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Sue  Wilcox 
Cynthia  Zimmerman 

Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
Richard  A.  Bissell 
Kenneth  I.  Blum 
Michael  Broyles 
Henry  R.  Costantino 
Andrew  0.  Crain 
Wayne  N.  Curtis 
Reginald  Didham 
Michael  P.  Gallagher 
Craig  Hanson 


Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  W.  Harper 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
David  Mooney 
David  Raish 
Barry  Singer 


Basses 

Mel  Conway 

James  W.  Courtemanche 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
Mark  Haberman 
David  E  Harrison 
David  K.  Kim 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Rene  Miville 
Donald  R.  Peck 
Dennis  M.  Pereira 
Michael  J.  Pri chard 
Steven  Salbel 
N.  Charles  Thomas 
Brad  Turner 


Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 
Shiela  Kibbe,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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WBmphony\      BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Neil  Curran 

John  F.  McKinnon 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.  P.  Barger 


Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services,  Inc./ 
Creative  Gourmet 
Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Michael  E.  Daniels 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
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1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

McKinsey  &  Company 
David  G.  Fabini 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
PaulC.  O'Brien 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 

WCRB-102.5FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 


Symphony  Shopping 


The  Symphony  Shop  is  in  the 
Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance 
on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Hours: 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  11-4 
Saturday  12-6;  and  from  one  hour  before 
each  concert  through  intermission. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  business  leaders 
for  their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  1992  fiscal  year.  Business 
Honor  Roll  donors  are  recognized  for  their  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more  in  bold 
capital  letters.  Companies  listed  in  capital  letters  indicate  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An 
asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  F.  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  E  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  Smith 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

*Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

Automotive 
LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*  Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
Richard  F.  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 

James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building  /Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*Walsh  Brothers 
James  H.  Walsh  III 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 


ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 
William  D.  Green 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 

Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 
Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  E  Farrell,  Jr. 

*Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 
Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 
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Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 

*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 

Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical  /  Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  At  wood  Ives 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
JoanT  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Philip  Garfinkle 

Entertainment/ Media 


GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 


LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Fried  berg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 
Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 

Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  F  O'Brien 

*  Barclay's  Business  Credit 

Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*  Boston  Capital  Partners 

Christopher  W  Collins 
Herbert  F  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 


THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 

*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 

Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  F  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

Wlliam  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
Wlliam  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 
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BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

*Bull.  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 

Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Michael  E.  Daniels 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 

William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/ Restaurants 

*  Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
William  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Shea 

*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 

Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
William  J.  Tvenstrup 


*  Hanover  New  England 
J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 


Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  F  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 

Robert  W  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN.  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

HALE  &  DORR 
Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

*McDermott,  Will  &  Emery 
Harvey  W  Freishtat 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  PC. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 
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Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin  &  Sawyer 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
Wdliam  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 

Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

Wdliam  F.  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W  Coz 


:Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T.  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 
Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano  III 

*  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Ton  on 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F  Wade  Greer 

Printing/Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. , 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*Lehigh  Press  Company 
John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 

Peter  S.  Krieger 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
Claude  Monette 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 

Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W.  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 
Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  F.  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 
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*  Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 

Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 


Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD 

John  Larkin  Thompson 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 


Services 

Cambridge  Reports /Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 

Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 


*Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 


Travel /Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 


Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  F.  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 
Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 

Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 

Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*  Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Arthur  Phipps 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM .  . 

• 

Thursday,  February  18. 

at  8 

Friday,  February  19,  at 

2 

Saturday,  February  20, 

at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

HAYDN 

Symphony  No.  101  in  D, 

The  Clock 

Adagio  —  Presto 

Andante 

Menuet:  Allegretto;  Trio 

Finale:  Vivace 

ALBERT 

Cello  Concerto 

I.  Audacemente  ma  sostenuto 

II.  Con  brio  -  instante  (urgent) 

III.  Larghetto  —  Andante 

IV  Con  moto;  con  imminenza  e 

inquieto 

YO-YO  MA 

INTERMISSION 

DVORAK 

Serenade  in  E  for  strings 
Moderato 

,  Opus 

22 

Tempo  di  valse 

Vivace 

Larghetto 

Allegro  vivace 

Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m., 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 
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Overlooking  Boston's 
Jamaicaway,  historic 
Goddard  House  offers  a  broad 
range  of  nursing  and  rehabili- 
tative services  for  elderly  men 
and  women.  Private  rooms 
and  gracious  public  spaces 
create  an  atmosphere  of  indi- 
viduality and  privacy  as  well  as 
fellowship  and  community. 
For  information,  call  522-3080. 


A  .# 


4-$^ 


Bonnie  Rapier  Robinson  (617)  585-5236 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Wednesday,  February  17,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'D'—  February  18,  8-10:05 
Friday  'B'— February  19,  2-4:05 
Saturday  'A'— February  20,  8-10:05 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 


HAYDN 

Symphony  No.  101, 

The  Clock 

ALBERT 

Cello  Concerto 

DVORAK 

Serenade  for  Strings 

Thursday  'C — February  25,  8-9:40 
Friday  'A' — February  26,  2-3:40 
Saturday  'B'—  February  27,  8-9:40 
Tuesday  'B'—  March  2,  8-9:40 
ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 
AMANDA  HALGRIMSON,  soprano 
SARAH  WALKER,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  ALER,  tenor 
ALASTAIR  MILES,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BEETHOVEN  Missa  Solemnis 

Thursday  A' — March  4,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B'— March  5,  2-3:55 
Saturday  A' — March  6,  8-9:55 
ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 
CHRISTIAN  TETZLAFF,  violin 

BACH  Orchestral  Suite  No.  3 

BERG  Violin  Concerto 

SCHUMANN  Symphony  No.  2 

Wednesday,  March  10,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C— March  11,  8-9:45 
Friday  'B'—  March  12,  2-3:45 
Saturday  A'— March  13,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'C— March  16,  8-9:45 

BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 
JARD  VAN  NES,  mezzo-soprano 
MEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BERG  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra 

BRAHMS  Alto  Rhapsody 

DVORAK  Symphony  No.  7 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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Dinner  and  Symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  award-winning  chef,  Charles  Grandon,  has  created  a  new  symphony  menu 
that's  a  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance.  The  three-course  dinners  are 

prepared  and  served  with  style.  And  accompanied  by  free  parking. 

You  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll  to  symphony  with  time  to  spare. 

Reservations  are  recommended.  Call  424-7000. 


At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 

Turn  in  this  ad  for  free  parking  the  next  time  you  have  dinner  at  the  Cafe  Promenade  on  a  non-symphony  night. 


Performing  to  the  Highest  Standards. 

For  over  30  years,  the  Solomont  family  has  provided  the  finest 

care  and  service  to  its  nursing  home  residents.  Few  others 

can  match  this  performance. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  facilities  in  Massachusetts. 
Coolidge  House  Nursing  Home,  Brookline  •  Palm  Manor  Nursing  Home, 

Chelmsford  •  Heritage  Nursing  Care  Center,  Lowell  •  Willow  Manor 

Retirement  and  Nursing  Home,  Lowell  •  Prescott  House  Nursing  Home, 

North  Andover  •  Sutton  Hill  Nursing  and  Retirement  Center,  North  Andover 

•  Reservoir  Nursing  Home,  Waltham. 

Managed  by  A  ID  IS  Management,  Inc.  -  508-689-3422 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.  M.  Bradley  &  Co. ,  Inc. ,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a 
variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company 
Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition 
in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket 
service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Development  Office  at  (617) 
638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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'Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 

Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nation's 
Character." 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 
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Exposition  Charles  Munch: 
Exploring  his  Life  and  Career 


In  1960,  during  his  tenure  as  BSO  Music  Director,  Charles  Munch  founded  the  Boston- 
Strasbourg  Sister  City  Association  to  celebrate  the  bonds  between  Boston  and  his  native  city 
in  France.  Through  March  13th  Symphony  Hall  will  host  an  exhibit  organized  by  French 
musicologist  Genevieve  Honegger  and  originally  displayed  at  Strasbourg's  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  et  Universitaire.  While  the  exhibit  focuses  on  Munch — his  early  life,  his  musical 
family,  his  relationship  with  composers  of  the  day,  and  his  international  career — it  also 
explores  the  musical  heritage  of  Strasbourg,  in  particular  the  impact  of  the  German  annexa- 
tion of  Alsace  in  1870. 

Because  of  space  limitations,  only  about  one-half  of  the  original  exhibit  will  be  shown  at 
Symphony  Hall,  with  material  on  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room,  in  the  first-floor  cor- 
ridor of  the  Hall  (audience-left),  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby  display  cases. 


NEW  FROM  THE  WORLD-RENO' 


FREE  MAGAZINE 

T^T?T^T^  C^T) with  nothing  m°re 


to  buy,  ever! 


•  Exclusive  Magazine 

•  Exclusive  CD 

•  Plus  FREE  CD  buying  service 

Exclusive  Magazine.  The  beautiful  full-color 
BBC  Music  Magazine  -  the  only  publication  to 
cover  all  aspects  of  classical  music  -  live,  broad- 
cast, and  recorded  -  in  equal  depth.  Over  100 
large,  luxurious  pages  of  photographs,  features 
and  columns.. .plus  over  100  new  CDs  reviewed 
and  rated  -  the  complete  guide  to  classical 
music  every  month! 

An  Exclusive  CD.  With  every  issue  of  the 
BBC  Music  Magazine  you  will  also  receive 
each  month,  a  full-length  Compact  Disc 
that  is  not  available  anywhere  else...  an 
entire  featured  work  most  often  performed 
by  the  internationally  recognized  BBC 
orchestras.  Handsomely  packaged  in  a 
jewel  case...  not  in  a  paper  sleeve. 

A  Personal  CD  Buying  Service.  You 

may  order  CDs  reviewed  in  the  BBC  Music 
Magazine  through  the  BBC  Classical 
Music  Service,  if  you  wish.  A  convenient 
way  to  shop  but  never  an  obligation. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Simply  phone  toll-free  or 
fill  out  the  coupon  and  receive  your  free  copy  of  the 
BBC  Music  Magazine  and  free  CD.  If  not  satisfied  for 
any  reason,  return  them  with  no  further  obligation. 
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'BBC  and  the  BBC  logo  type  are 

trademarks  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  and  are  used  under  license. 


For  charter  membership, 
call  toll-free 

1-800-257-1100 

Dept.  KBP  or  mail  the  coupon. 


)MPLETE  MONTHLY  GUIDE  TO  CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

Mail  to:  BBC  Classical  Music  Service  Box  61099,  Tampa,  FL  33661-1099 

Please  send  my  FREE  copy  of  BBC  Music  Magazine  plus  my  FREE  CD. 
Bill  me  for  just  shipping  and  handling.  Thereafter,  I  will  receive  the  BBC 
Music  Magazine  and  an  exclusive  CD  every  month.  As  a  charter  member, 
I  will  always  be  guaranteed  the  low  monthly  price  of  $2.98  plus  shipping 
and  handling  for  as  long  as  I  remain  an  active  member  in  the  program. 


GUARANTEED 

PROTECTOR 
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member,  you 
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guaranteed  the 
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plus  shipping  and 
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member  in  the 

program. 


I  have  no  obligation  to  buy  anything  ever  and  I  may  cancel  at  any  time. 
□  Check  here  if  you  prefer  your  monthly  recordings  on  cassette. 
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(please  print) 


Address 


Apt.# 


City 


State 


Zip 


Phone 

Have  you  bought  anything  by  mail 
□  1  Last  6  months  □  2  Never 


KBP 


We  reserve  the  right  to  ask  tor  additional  information,  reject 
any  application,  or  cancel  any  membership.  Limited  to  new 
members;  one  per  family.  Local  tax,  if  any,  will  be  added. 
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Exposition  Charles  Munch  at 
Symphony  Hall,  February  19-March  13 

Exposition  Charles  Munch,  an  exhibit  explor- 
ing the  life  and  career  of  the  former  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
(1949-62),  will  be  on  display  in  Symphony 
Hall  through  March  13th.  In  1960  Munch 
established  the  Boston-Strasbourg  Sister  City 
Association,  which  has  worked  with  the  BSO 
Archives  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  Com- 
mittee of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers  to  bring  the  exhibit  to  Boston. 
Organized  by  French  musicologist  Genevieve 
Honegger,  the  exhibit  was  originally  dis- 
played at  Strasbourg's  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
et  Universitaire  from  November  23,  1992, 
through  January  30,  1993.  From  her  several 
years  of  research,  Ms.  Honegger  has  brought 
together  for  the  first  time  archival  materials, 
including  scores,  photographs,  letters,  con- 
cert programs,  posters,  and  paintings,  from 
several  public  and  private  collections.  Among 
the  sources  for  loaned  exhibit  materials  are 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  et  Universitaire  (Strasbourg),  Jean- 
Jacques  and  Nicole  Schweitzer-Henriot, 
Henri  Dutilleux,  Jean-Claude  Honegger,  and 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris.  While  the  exhibit 
focuses  on  Charles  Munch — his  early  life  in 
Strasbourg,  his  musical  family,  his  relation- 
ship with  composers  of  the  day,  and  his  inter- 
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national  career — the  exhibit  also  explores 
the  musical  heritage  of  the  city  of  Strasbourg, 
in  particular  the  impact  of  the  German  annex- 
ation of  Alsace  in  1870. 

Because  of  space  limitations,  only  about 
one-half  of  Ms.  Honegger's  original  exhibit 
will  be  shown  at  Symphony  Hall,  with  mate- 
rial on  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room,  in 
the  first-floor  corridor  of  the  Hall  (audience- 
left),  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby  display 
cases.  Since  Munch 's  tenure  as  music  direc- 
tor was  the  focus  of  a  BSO  Archives  exhibit 
last  season,  the  current  exhibit  primarily 
includes  materials  that  have  not  been  seen 
here  before.  To  coincide  with  Exposition 
Charles  Munch,  the  BSO  Archives  has 
mounted  a  satellite  exhibit,  using  BSO  archival 
material,  on  display  in  the  lobby  of  Boston 
City  Hall,  also  through  March  13th. 

Genevieve  Honegger  has  also  edited  a 
book  of  Munch's  correspondence  entitled 
Charles  Munch,  Un  Chef  d  Orchestre  dans  le 
siecle.  The  book  will  be  available  in  the  Sym- 
phony Shop  for  the  duration  of  the  exhibit. 

A  New  Orchestra  Chair: 
The  Joseph  and  Jan  Brett 
Hearne  Chair 

A  thirty-one-year  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  double  bass  section, 
Joseph  Hearne,  and  his  wife  Jan  Brett,  author 
and  illustrator,  have  chosen  to  endow  the 
orchestra  position  currently  occupied  by  Joe's 
standmate  for  those  thirty-one  years,  Bela 
Wurtzler. 

Joe's  and  Jan's  love  for  the  orchestra  and 
their  appreciation  of  the  musicianship  that 
Seiji  Ozawa  brings  to  every  one  of  his  perform- 
ances are  some  of  the  reasons  behind  their 
philanthropic  decision.  "I  love  working  with 
Seiji  and  hope  he  will  continue  as  music 
director  for  many  years,"  said  Joe. 

Joe  occupies  the  orchestra  position  en- 
dowed by  BSO  Trustee  R.  Willis  Leith  and  his 
wife  Barbara  in  1991.  "Knowing  the  Leiths 
and  enjoying  their  company  both  on  tour  and 
at  their  home  have  meant  a  great  deal  to  us, 
and  their  decision  to  endow  Joe's  chair  made 
us  feel  wonderful.  When  we  realized  we  could 
make  a  similar  contribution  to  the  orchestra, 
Bill  and  Barbara  were  our  role  models,"  said 
Jan. 

The  success  of  Jan's  very  popular  books 
for  children,  which  include  Berlioz  the  Bear, 
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The  Wild  Christmas  Reindeer,  The  Mitten, 
and,  most  recently,  Trouble  with  Trolls,  have 
helped  make  this  gift  possible.  In  addition  to 
being  a  member  of  the  BSO's  bass  section, 
Joe  takes  an  active  role  in  the  marketing  and 
business  aspects  of  Jan's  profession. 

"We  believe  that  this  splendid  gift  is  a 
first,"  noted  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Managing  Director  Kenneth  Haas  as  he 
accepted  the  check  presented  to  him  in  Janu- 
ary. "I  know  of  no  other  orchestra  that  has 
enjoyed  the  endowment  of  a  musician's  chair 
by  a  currently  active  player.  Everyone  who 
cares  about  the  future  of  the  BSO  is  greatly 
indebted  to  Joe  and  Jan,  two  fine  artists  who 
are  also  exemplary  philanthropists." 

BSO  to  Perform  Beethoven's 
"Missa  Solemnis"  for 
First  Time  Since  1976 

Guest  conductor  Roger  Norrington  leads  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor, 
in  the  BSO's  first  performances  of  Beethoven's 
Missa  Solemnis  in  more  than  fifteen  years  on 
February  25,  26,  and  27,  and  March  2.  The 
soloists  will  be  Amanda  Halgrimson,  Sarah 
Walker,  John  Aler,  and  Alastair  Miles.  Tick- 
ets are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box 
office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony-Charge"  at 
(617)  266-1200.  For  a  related  article,  see 
page  13  of  this  program  book. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  horn  player  Daniel  Katzen  will  give  a 
solo  faculty  recital  at  Jordan  Hall  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  on  Sunday,  February 
21,  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes  Saint- 
Saens'  Morceau  de  Concert  with  pianist  Shiela 
Kibbe,  J.S.  Bach's  Suite  No.  1  for  solo  cello 
in  Mr.  Katzen's  own  adaptation  for  solo  horn, 
and  Britten's  Serenade  for  tenor,  horn,  and 
strings,  with  tenor  John  Aler,  and  a  string 
ensemble  made  up  of  BSO  and  Boston  Pops 
Esplanade  Orchestra  members.  Admission  is 
free. 

The  Higginson  Trio — BSO  violinist  Harvey 
Seigel,  BSO  assistant  principal  cellist  Martha 
Babcock,  and  BSO  assistant  conductor 
Robert  Spano,  piano — perform  Dvorak's 
F  minor  piano  trio,  Opus  65,  Bloch's  Three 
Nocturnes,  and  Mendelssohn's  D  minor  piano 
trio,  Opus  49,  on  Friday,  February  26,  at 


8  p.m.  at  the  First  Parish  of  Watertown, 
35  Church  Street,  on  the  "Chamber  Music  in 
Watertown"  concert  series.  Tickets  are  $10 
($8  seniors  and  those  under  eighteen).  For 
more  information,  call  527-0225. 

The  Parents'  Committee  of  Project  STEP 
(String  Training  and  Educational  Program  for 
Minority  Students)  presents  "Their  Best  is 
Yet  to  Come,"  a  concert  to  raise  scholarship 
funds  for  the  program,  on  Saturday,  February 
27,  at  7  p.m.  at  the  Twelfth  Baptist  Church, 
160  Warren  Street  in  Roxbury.  Tickets  are 
$25  (sponsor)  and  $10  (general  admission); 
children  six  or  older  accompanied  by  an 
adult  will  be  admitted  free.  WBZ-TV's  Sarah 
Ann  Shaw  and  teacher-performer  Geoffrey 
Hicks  are  the  co-hosts;  a  reception  will  follow 
the  concert.  For  more  information,  or  to  order 
tickets,  call  (617)  267-5777. 

BSO  members  Edwin  Barker,  principal 
bass,  and  Fenwick  Smith,  flute,  are  featured 
with  other  members  of  the  BSO  in  a  program 
of  chamber  music  for  double  bass,  flute,  and 
strings  on  Sunday,  February  28,  at  3  p.m.  at 
Knesset  Israel  Congregation  in  Pittsfield. 
The  program  includes  music  of  Vivaldi, 
Schulhoff,  Bloch,  Krasa,  and  Bach,  and  is 
part  of  the  Richmond  Performance  Series, 
Mark  Ludwig,  artistic  director.  Admission  is 
$10  ($8  students  and  seniors).  For  more 
information,  call  (413)  698-2837  or  (617) 
731-0004. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  performs 
Haydn's  F-sharp  minor  piano  trio,  Hob. 
XV:26,  Ravel's  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Cello, 
and  Beethoven's  B-flat  piano  trio,  Opus  97, 
the  Archduke,  on  Friday,  March  5,  at  8  p.m. 
at  the  Second  Church  in  Newton,  60  Highland 
Street,  West  Newton,  and  on  Sunday,  March 
7,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Peabody  Museum  in 
Salem.  The  performers  are  BSO  violinist 
Victor  Romanul,  BSO  cellist  Jonathan  Miller, 
the  ensemble's  founder,  and  pianist  Randall 
Hodgkinson.  Tickets  are  $14  ($12  seniors 
and  students).  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  527-8662. 

Ronald  Knudsen  leads  the  Newton  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  Sunday,  March  7,  at 
8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  College,  15  Walnut  Park, 
Newton.  Mr.  Knudsen  is  the  violin  soloist  in 
Bach's  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Oboe,  with 
oboist  Carl  Schlaijker,  on  a  program  also 
including  Rachmaninoff's  Symphonic  Vari- 
ations. Single  tickets  are  $14  and  $12.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  965-2555. 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in  1973,  after  a 
year  as  music  adviser.  His  many  tours  with  the 
orchestra  have  included  four  visits  to  Japan,  an 
eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece, 
Austria,  Germany,  France,  and  England  following 
the  1991  Tanglewood  season.  His  previous  tours 
with  the  orchestra  have  included  an  historic  visit  to 
China  in  March  1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  dis- 
cussion sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations;  the 
orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  European  music 
festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in  1981,  a  fourteen- 
city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England.  In  October  1992  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to  South  America,  in- 
cluding eight  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala, 
Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper.  He  has  also  conducted  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992,  with  Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene  Onegin.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel, 
Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and 
Telarc  labels.  In  September  1992  Mr.  Ozawa  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in 
Matsumoto,  Japan,  in  memory  of  his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  culti- 
vation of  Western  music  and  musical  technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  theToho 
Gakuen  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
gon,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he  won  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that 
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orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first 
time  in  1964,  atTanglewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  sym- 
phonies, Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra 
with  Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye 
Norman,  James  McCracken,  andTatianaTroyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Nutcracker  and  the  suite  from  Sleeping  Beauty; 
Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian  Zimerman;  Prokofiev's 
complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  and  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  Damnation  of  Faust. 
Other  recordings  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Tchai- 
kovsky's opera  Pique  Dame  with  Mirella  Freni,  Maureen  Forrester,  and  Vladimir  Atlan- 
tov,  on  RCA  Red  Seal;  Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with 
Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don 
Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's 
Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 


Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 

Family  chair 


Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Principal 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Assistant  Principal 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
tJerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 
*Victor  Romanul 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
%0n  sabbatical  leave 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Neivman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 

chair 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 
Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Assistant  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 


Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
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BayBank  applauds  the  continuing  success  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  congratulate  all  the  performers  and  those  behind  the  scenes 

for  working  in  perfect  harmony  to  create  music  loved  around  the  world. 
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Beethoven  s  "Missa  Solemnis"  will  receive  its  first  Boston  Symphony  performances 
in  more  than  fifteen  years  when  Roger  Norrington  conducts  the  orchestra  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  26,  and  27,  and  March  2.  BSO  audiences  last  heard  the  work  under  Colin 
Davis,  who  conducted  subscription  performances  in  December  1975  and  a  Tangle- 
wood  performance  the  following  August. 


Beethoven's  "Missa  Solemnis": 
"From  the  Heart ...  to  the  Heart" 

by  Marc  Mandel 

THE  BACKGROUND 

The  material  circumstances  surrounding  Beethoven's  writing  of  the  Missa  Solemnis 
can  serve  as  little  more  than  a  backdrop  against  which  to  attempt  an  understanding  of 
the  music.  Beethoven's  decision  to  compose  the  work  was  with  a  view  towards  a  specific 
occasion:  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria,  the  son  of  Emperor  Leopold  II  and  one  of 
Beethoven's  most  important  patrons,  for  many  years  a  student  of  Beethoven  in  piano 
and  composition,  dedicatee  of  fifteen  works  by  the  composer — including  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  piano  concertos,  the  Hammerklavier  and  Opus  111  piano  sonatas,  the  Opus 
97  piano  trio  (the  Archduke) ,  and  the  Grosse  Fuge,  Opus  133 — was  to  be  installed  as 
Archbishop  of  OlmiAtz  in  Moravia  on  March  9,  1820.  Upon  hearing  of  Rudolph's  elec- 
tion, Beethoven  wrote  to  him  that  "the  day  on  which  a  High  Mass  composed  by  me  will 
be  performed  during  the  ceremonies  solemnized  for  Your  Imperial  Highness  will  be 
the  most  glorious  day  of  my  life  .  .  . "  Beethoven  did  not  complete  the  Mass  in  time  for 
the  ceremony  that  March  of  1820.  Though  he  began  formulating  ideas  for  the  Kyrie  by 
the  spring  of  1819  (anticipating  the  official  announcement  that  June  4  of  the  Arch- 
duke's election),  the  Mass  did  not  reach  completion  until  December  1822,  and  during 


An  1819  oil  painting  of  Beethoven 
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the  period  of  its  creation  Beethoven  was  also  concerned  with  the  last  three  piano 
sonatas,  the  Diabelli  Variations  and  the  Opus  119  Bagatelles,  the  Consecration  of  the 
House  Overture,  and  the  Ninth  Symphony. 

Many  images  of  the  composer  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Missa  Solemnis  are  familiar: 
Anton  Schindler,  friend  and  not  entirely  reliable  biographer  of  the  composer,  describes 
Beethoven  at  work  on  the  fugue  of  the  Credo,  "singing,  yelling,  stamping  his  feet .  .  . 
The  door  opened  and  Beethoven  stood  before  us,  his  features  distorted  to  the  point  of 
inspiring  terror.  He  looked  as  though  he  had  just  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle 
with  the  whole  army  of  contrapuntists,  his  everlasting  enemies."  Another  incident  is 
related  by  Alexander  Thayer  in  his  crucial  biography  of  the  composer:  in  this  instance, 
we  read  of  Beethoven  awakening  early  one  morning,  dressing,  slipping  on  an  old  coat 
but  no  hat,  apparently  losing  direction  during  the  course  of  his  walk,  peering  in  at  the 
windows  of  nearby  houses,  and  looking  so  like  a  beggar  that  he  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned for  an  entire  day,  until  he  finally  prevailed  in  having  someone  brought  to 
identify  him  late  that  night.  These  stories  strengthen  our  image  of  the  composer  heed- 
less of  the  world  around  him,  wrestling  with  his  craft.  Maynard  Solomon  refers  to  the 
Mass  as  "Beethoven's  absorbing  passion  for  four  years,  replacing  Fidelio  as  the  great 
'problem  work'  of  his  career,"  and  Schindler  states  that  never  before  or  after  this  period 
did  he  see  Beethoven  "in  such  a  condition  of  'Erdenentriicktheitl"  oblivion  of  earthly 
matters. 
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But  Beethoven  did  have  "earthly  matters"  to  contend  with  as  well.  Not  the  least  of 
these  was  the  lawsuit  over  guardianship  of  his  nephew  Karl,  a  five-year  struggle  that 
ended  in  April  1820  with  Beethoven  winning  the  boy  away  from  his  mother  Johanna, 
widow  of  the  composer's  brother  Caspar  Carl.  And  then  there  were  matters  pertaining 
specifically  to  the  Missa  Solemnis:  his  double-dealings  with  seven  different  publishers 
in  an  attempt  to  receive  the  highest  possible  fee  for  his  work,  and  his  offering  of  pre- 
publication  manuscript  copies  to  whatever  patrons  would  pay  his  price.  There  was  the 
matter,  too,  of  the  premiere.  Beethoven  was  anxious  that  the  completed  Mass  and 
Ninth  Symphony  be  heard.  The  original  plan  was  to  introduce  the  two  works  on  the 
same  concert,  but  fortunately  this  notion  was  scrapped:  the  program  on  May  7,  1824, 
in  Vienna's  Karntnertor  Theatre  consisted  of  the  Consecration  of  the  House  Overture, 
the  Kyrie,  Credo,  and  Agnus  Dei  of  the  Mass  (billed  as  "Three  Grand  Hymns  with 
Solo  and  Choral  Parts" — liturgical  music  was  not  permitted  in  the  concert  hall),  and 
the  symphony.  Beethoven  never  witnessed  a  complete  performance  of  the  Missa  Solem- 
nis, though  the  first  one  was  given  in  St.  Petersburg  on  April  18,  1824,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Prince  Nikolas  Galitzin,  a  Russian  admirer  of  Beethoven  who  had  purchased 
one  of  the  prepublication  copies  of  the  work  and  for  whom  the  string  quartets  Opp. 
127,  130,  and  132  were  written. 

THE  MUSIC 

So  much  for  history.  As  suggested  at  the  outset,  this  very  brief  account  of  names, 
dates,  and  places  stands  apart  from  consideration  of  the  music  itself.  The  question  of 
Beethoven's  religious  beliefs  might  seem  of  some  relevance,  and  the  composer's  diaries 
and  notebooks  include  phrases  copied  from  philosophical  and  religious  tracts.  And  we 
know  that,  in  preparing  to  compose  the  Missa  Solemnis,  Beethoven  studied  music  of 
Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries,  of  Handel,  and  of  Bach;  that  he  had  the  Mass  text 
carefully  translated  so  that  its  implications  would  be  entirely  clear  to  him;  and  that  the 
resulting  musical  product  uses  images  and  patterns  that  may  be  traced  to  long-stand- 
ing traditions  and  conventions  in  music  written  for  the  church  service.  But  still,  the 
music  makes  its  own  statement,  and  it  seems  best  to  understand  that  statement  as  one 
of  an  individual  who  has  come  to  terms  with  himself  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
whose  individual  message  will  ultimately  be  distilled  into  the  compositional  essence 
of  the  final  piano  sonatas  and  string  quartets.  Martin  Cooper  writes  that  "as  a  young 
man  Beethoven  was  indeed  both  proud  and  self-sufficient,  and  it  was  only  the  experi- 
ence of  his  deafness  that  broke  this  pride,  slowly  and  painfully  turning  the  heaven- 
storming,  largely  extrovert  composer  of  the  early  and  middle  period  works  into  the 
self-communing  and  contemplative  visionary  of  the  last  ten  years  .  .  .  Beethoven  moved 
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from  a  position  of  militant  stoicism  ...  to  an  acceptance  which,  whatever  his  everyday 
life  may  have  been,  bears  in  his  music  the  unmistakable  character  of  joy,  that  unearth- 
ly joy  such  as  is  only  achieved  through  suffering."  The  Missa  Solemnis  speaks  of  joy 
and  of  suffering,  of  faith,  hope,  and  trust.  But  it  speaks,  too,  of  self- awareness,  of 
knowledge  of  one's  place,  and  of  awe  in  the  face  of  greater  powers  and  events. 

Some  brief  observations  on  the  music.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Missa  Solemnis  is 
out  of  place  in  the  concert  hall  and  yet  too  big  for  the  church.  It  is  probably  too  big  for 
any  mortally  prescribed  space.  Beethoven  wrote  at  the  start  of  his  score:  "From  the 
heart — may  it  go  to  the  heart,"  and  he  stated  that  his  chief  aim  was  "to  awaken  and 
permanently  instill  religious  feelings  not  only  into  the  singers  but  also  into  the  listen- 
ers. "The  opening  Kyrie  is  marked  "Mit  Andacht"  ("with  devotion");  for  the  more 
direct,  personal  appeal  of  the  Christe,  the  soloists  predominate  and  the  texture  is 
more  active.  The  unified  intent  of  orchestra,  chorus,  and  soloists  is  spelled  out  at  the 
very  beginning:  the  woodwinds,  in  singing  phrases,  give  out  the  musical  idea  to  which 
the  initial  words  of  the  Kyrie  will  be  sung,  and  this  same  technique  of  instruments 
anticipating  vocal  material  will  occur  again  for  the  "Gratias  agimus  tibi"  and  the  "Qui 
tollis  peccata  mundi"  of  the  Gloria.  The  sweep  of  the  Gloria  is  overwhelming  in  its 
impact,  and  the  overall  impression  is  one  of  power  and  inevitability,  so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  the  combined  effect  of  Kyrie  and  Gloria  can  leave  the  listener  drained,  almost 
unable  to  cope  with  or  understand  what  is  still  to  follow.  In  keeping  with  its  statement 
of  faith  and  trust,  the  Credo  is  affirmative  in  tone.  The  sense  of  musical  motion  in  the 
Credo  is  rather  different  from  that  of  the  Gloria — part  of  the  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
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more  specific  attention  Beethoven  gives  to  word-painting  and  the  emphasizing  of  key 
text  phrases:  for  example,  the  burst  of  D  major  at  the  words  "Et  homo  factus  est,"  the 
sforzato  stabs  at  "Crucifixus,"  the  stressing  of  "passus,"  the  descending  and  ascending 
motion  at  "descendit  de  coelis"  and  "et  ascendit  in  coelum,"  respectively. 

The  Sanctus,  like  the  Kyrie,  is  again  marked  "Mit  Andacht,"  and  is  the  first  move- 
ment in  which  solo  voices  are  heard  before  the  chorus.  This  is  in  keeping  with  Bee- 
thoven's reserving  the  soloists  for  special  moments  of  intimacy,  awe,  and/or  supplica- 
tion (consider  the  "miserere  nobis"  of  the  Gloria,  and  the  intensification  of  that  plea 
for  mercy  to  "o,  miserere  nobis"  by,  first,  the  tenor  solo).  The  sense  of  "Sanctus"  is 
one  of  mystery,  with  the  chorus  silent,  held  in  reserve.  The  Benedictus  is  preceded  by 
a  solemn  orchestral  Praeludium,  and  a  tender,  dolce  cantabile  violin  song  descends 
from  above:  "Benedictus,  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini!"  The  mood,  fittingly,  is  that  of 
a  solemn  processional,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  solo  instrument  be  a  part  of,  and 
not,  concerto-like,  stand  apart  from,  the  sense  of  ceremony  that  pervades  the  whole. 
The  threefold  prayer  of  the  Agnus  Dei  is  dark-hued,  and  the  prominence  again  given 
the  soloists  makes  the  entreaty  a  moving  and  personal  one.  The  choral  "Dona  nobis 
pacem"  bears  the  inscription  "Prayer  for  inner  and  outer  peace,"  and  this  prayer  is 
threatened  by  intimations  of  war  in  the  form  of  trumpet-and-drum  alarums  and  fearful 
currents  in  the  strings.  Soloists  and  chorus  renew  the  appeal  for  mercy,  and  the  prayer 
for  peace  returns,  this  time  interrupted  by  a  jagged  fugato  for  orchestra.  But  the  ulti- 
mate message  is  one  of  hope:  the  last  statement  of  the  words  "dona  nobis  pacem"  is 
set  to  a  musical  phrase  heard  several  times  earlier  but  only  now  set  apart  to  emphasize 
its  particular  breadth  of  feeling,  and  the  final  cadence  of  the  orchestra  is  solid,  affirma- 
tive, and  speaks  of  trust. 

Copyright  ©  Marc  Mandel.  All  rights  reserved. 


The  "Missa  Solemnis"  on  Compact  Disc 

Compelling,  classic  recordings  of  the  Missa  Solemnis  include  Otto  Klemperer's  1965 
account  with  the  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  which  is  particularly 
overwhelming  in  the  Kyrie-Gloria  sequence  (EMI,  two  mid-priced  discs,  with  Bee- 
thoven's Choral  Fantasy),  and  Carlo  Maria  Giulini's  reverential  1975  statement  with 
the  London  Philharmonic  and  New  Philharmonia  Chorus  (EMI,  two  budget-priced 
discs,  with  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C).  John  Eliot  Gardiner's  recent  period  instrument 
recording  with  the  Monteverdi  Choir  and  English  Baroque  Soloists  is  lean,  energetic, 
sometimes  stark,  and  in  many  ways  controversial  (Deutsche  Grammophon  Archiv,  on 
a  single  disc).  Robert  Shaw's  fine  account  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  grows  in  beauty 
and  stature  as  it  proceeds  (Telarc,  two  discs,  with  Mozart's  Great  C  minor  Mass). 
Herbert  von  Karajan's  polished  1966  recording  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  is  distin- 
guished particularly  by  its  vocal  soloists — Gundula  Janowitz,  Christa  Ludwig,  Fritz 
Wunderlich,  and  Walter  Berry — and  by  the  solo  playing  of  concertmaster  Michel 
Schwalbe  in  the  Benedictus  (DG  Galleria,  two  mid-priced  discs,  with  Mozart's  Coro- 
nation Mass).  ArturoToscanini's  1953  recording  with  the  NBC  Symphony  and  the 
Robert  Shaw  Chorale  remains  important  and  illuminating  despite  harsh,  dry  sound 
and  distant-sounding  soloists  (RCA  Gold  Seal,  two  mid-priced  discs,  interestingly 
paired  with  Cherubini's  Requiem  in  C  minor).  The  same  conductor's  1940  NBC 
Symphony  broadcast  with  the  Westminster  Choir  and  four  outstanding  vocalists 
— Zinka  Milanov,  Bruna  Castagna,  Jussi  Bjoerling,  and  Alexander  Kipnis — is  con- 
sidered by  many  enthusiasts  to  be  the  greatest  recording  of  the  Missa  Solemnis  we 
have,  despite  its  dated  sound  (on  a  single,  hard-to-find  AS  Disc;  in  a  two-disc  Music 
&  Arts  set  with  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy;  or  in  a  three-disc  Melodram  set  with 
Toscanini's  famed  1940  broadcast  of  the  Verdi  Requiem). 

— M.M. 
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Week  15 


The  Sun  Setting  Is  No 

Less  Beautiful  Than 

The  Sun  Rising. 


At  Life  Care  Centers  of  America,  we  want  our  residents 
to  enjoy  the  sunrises,  sunsets,  and  all  the  special  moments 
in  between.  We  offer  a  loving,  caring  environment  which 
promotes  resident  dignity,  self-respect  and  family  involve- 
ment. For  additional  information,  contact  any  of  the  ten 
smoke-free  centers  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
listed  below. 


Country  View 

Nursing  Home 

N.  Billerica,  MA 

508-667-2166 


Life  Care  Center 

of  Attleboro 

Attleboro,  MA 

508-222-4182 


Scituate  Ocean  Suburban  Manor 
Manor  Nursing  Home 

Scituate.  MA  Acton,  MA 

617-545-1370  508-263-9101 


Centers 

ofApnerica 

Life  Care  Center 

of  the  North  Shore 

Lynn,  MA 

617-592-9667 

The  Highlands 
Fitchburg,  MA 
508-343-4411 


Life  Care  Center 
of  Wilbraham 

Wilbraham,  MA 
413-596-3111 

The  Oaks 

New  Bedford,  MA 

508-998-7807 


Littleton  House 

Nursing  Home 

Littleton,  MA 

508-486-3512 

Evergreen  House 
Health  Center 

E.  Providence,  Rl 
401-438-3250 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  February  18,  at  8 
Friday,  February  19,  at  2 
Saturday,  February  20,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  101  in  D,  The  Clock 

Allegro  —  Presto 

Andante 

Menuet:  Allegretto;  Trio 

Finale:  Vivace 


ALBERT  Cello  Concerto 

I.  Audacemente  ma  sostenuto 
II.  Con  brio  -  instante  (urgent) 

III.  Larghetto  —  Andante 

IV.  Con  moto;  con  imminenza  e  inquieto 

YO-YO  MA 

These  performances  of  Stephen  Albert's  Cello  Concerto  are  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
composer,  who  was  born  on  February  6,  1941,  and  died  in  an  accident  on  December  27, 
1992.  We  are  honored  to  welcome  members  of  Mr.  Albert's  family  who  are  attending  these 
concerts. 

The  performances  of  Stephen  Albert's  Cello  Concerto  are  part  of 

the  AT&T  AMERICAN  ENCORE  series,  a  program  supporting 

the  performance  of  20th-century  American  works. 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Serenade  in  E  for  strings,  Opus  22 

Moderato 
Tempo  di  valse 
Vivace 
Larghetto 
Allegro  vivace 


The  Friday  performance  will  end  about  3:55  and  the  evening  performances  about  9:55. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  112th  season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 


JOHN  K.  SPRING 
KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 
JOHN  LOWELL 
THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 
V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 
GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 


RICHARD  OLNEY  III 
ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 
M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 
JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 
CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 
OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 


Creative  investment  management 
and  fiduciary  services  since  1838 

45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 


DEVOTED 
TO  THE 
CONTINUITY 
OF  EXCELLENCE 

♦  Proudly  serving  Belmont  and  neighboring 
communities  with  the  finest  in  professional 
health  care.  Now  completely  modernized 
to  offer  unsurpassed  facilities  and  services. 


34  Agassiz  Avenue,  Belmont,  MA  02170  ♦TEL  617-489-1200,  FAX  617-489-0855 
Owned  and  managed  by  the  Karger  family  for  25  years. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 


^BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. , 

SEIJI  OZAWA^ 

Majic 
Dimtor 


Thursday,  February  18,  at  8 
Friday,  February  19,  at  2 
Saturday,  February  20,  at  8 

Please  note  that  BSO  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  is  ill  with  the  flu  and 
that  BSO  Assistant  Conductor  Robert  Spano  will  conduct  this  week's 
concerts.  The  program  remains  as  originally  planned. 


Robert  Spano 

Appointed  an  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1990-91 
season,  Robert  Spano  is  also  music  director  of  the 
Opera  Theater  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  a  position 
he  assumed  in  1989.  From  1985  to  1989  he  was 
director  of  orchestras  and  conductor  of  opera  at 
Bowling  Green  University  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Spano  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  where  he 
studied  conducting  with  Robert  Baustian,  as  well  as  violin,  piano,  and 
composition,  and  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  awards,  including  the 
Louis  Sudler  Prize  in  the  Arts  and  the  Rudolf  Serkin  Award.  He 
continued  his  conducting  studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  with 
Max  Rudolf.  He  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Baltimore 
Symphony,  Ohio  Light  Opera,  the  Omaha  Symphony,  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Music  Festival.  Mr.  Spano  first  conducted  subscription 
concerts  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  February  1991;  he 
made  his  first  Tanglewood  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  July  1992. 
In  November  1991  he  made  his  Philadelphia  Orchestra  debut, 
substituting  at  short  notice  for  the  ailing  Klaus  Tennstedt.  Later  the 
same  season  he  made  debut  appearances  with  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
the  Columbus  Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the 
Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis.  Current  engagements  include  appearances 
with  the  Utah  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Sydney  Symphony  in  Australia.  Mr.  Spano  conducted  performances  of 
Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Benedict  with  Boston  Lyric  Opera  this  past  February. 


Week  15 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  101  in  D,  The  Clock 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau-on-the- 
Leitha,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  1,  1732,  and  died 
in  Vienna  on  May  31,  1809.  Haydn  completed  this 
symphony  in  London  in  1794  and  led  its  first  per- 
formance at  Solomons  Hanover-Square  Concert  on 
March  3  that  year.  The  first  performance  in  America 
was  given  by  Carl  Bergmann  and  the  Germania 
Musical  Society  at  the  Boston  Melodeon  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1851.  Emil  Paur  led  the  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony performances  in  April  1895,  and  the  BSO  has 
since  played  it  under  the  direction  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, Charles  Munch,  Ferenc  Fricsay,  Erich  Leins- 
dorf,  Sergiu  Comissiona  (the  most  recent  subscription 
performances,  in  February  and  March  1980),  and 
Andre  Previn  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood perform- 
in  August  1981).  The  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bas- 
,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 


ance, 
soons 


From  a  report  on  "Concert-  and  Theatre-music  in  London"  printed  in  the  Berlinische 
Musikalische  Zeitung  on  June  29,  1793: 

The  best  concert  in  London  is  that  of  which  Salomon  is  the  entrepreneur,  and 
which  is,  therefore,  known  as  Salomons  Concert.  The  orchestra  consists  of  12  to  16 
violins,  4  violas,  5  violoncellos  and  4  contrabasses,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  horns, 
trumpets  and  kettledrums — about  40  persons  in  all .  .  .  The  music  sounds,  in  the 
hall,  beautiful  beyond  any  description  .  .  .  Salomon  was  always  a  good  interpreter, 
but  now  one  can  say  that  he  is  superb.  Perhaps,  however,  the  presence  of  Haydn, 
who  has  been  here  the  last  two  Carneval  seasons  and  personally  conducted  his  sym- 
phonies at  Salomon's  concerts,  is  in  part  responsible.  In  each  concert  two,  often 
three  Haydn  symphonies  are  played.  Madame  Mara  sings  two  arias;  Signor  Bruni,  a 
castrato  from  the  Italian  opera  here,  the  same;  Viotti  or  Salomon  plays  a  violin  con- 
certo. There  is  usually,  besides  this,  a  concerto  for  oboe,  flute,  harp  or  violoncello — 
a  Concerto  Grosso,  or  a  quartet.  The  whole  concert  is  in  two  parts,  beginning  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  lasting  until  11  or  half-past  11  .  .  . 

By  the  time  Haydn  came  in  person  to  London,  his  music  had  been  known  there  for 
some  twenty  years;  the  city's  public  was  altogether  ready  to  take  him  to  its  heart,  and  a 
favorable  reception  was  assured.  Freed  from  bondage  by  the  death  in  September  1790 
of  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy  (".  .  .  it  is  a  sad  thing  always  to  be  a  slave,"  Haydn  had 
earlier  written  his  friend  and  confidante  Marianne  von  Genzinger,  wife  to  Prince 
Nicholas's  physician),  the  composer  was  just  ready  to  accept  a  post  with  King  Ferdi- 
nand of  Naples  and  fulfill  a  lifelong  ambition  to  see  Italy  when,  that  December,  the 
London  impresario  Johann  Peter  Salomon  appeared  on  his  doorstep.  Haydn  responded 
favorably  to  Salomon's  direct  approach,  and  to  the  lucrative  monetary  offer  that  came 
with  it.  Following  a  portentous  parting  from  Mozart  ("I  fear,  father,  this  will  be  our  last 
meeting,"  said  the  younger  to  the  elder  composer)  and  a  seventeen-day  overland  jour- 
ney, he  and  Salomon  crossed  the  Channel  together,  arriving  in  Dover  on  New  Year's 
day  of  1791. 

That  initial  London  visit,  encompassing  two  musical  seasons — the  first  ending  in 
June  1791,  the  second  running  from  February  until  June  1792 — with  time  to  travel 
and  "draw  breath"  in  between,  found  Haydn  caught  up  in  a  steady  stream  of  social  as 
well  as  professional  obligations.  London  musical  life  was  very  different  from  that  on 
the  continent,  where  aristocratic  patronage  held  sway.  Here,  besides  Salomon's  own 
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The  Art  Of  Conversation. 


Pick  a  suitable  subject, 


|  select  an  appropriate 
setting,  sip  the  worlds 
finest  cognac,  and  do 
remember  that  talking 
is  less  important  than 


Cognac.  LXrt  De  Martell. 


Since  1715. 
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7  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


"It's  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Do." 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6732. 


THE     PRIVATE     BANK 

BANKERS,   INVESTMENT    COUNSELLORS    AND    FIDUCIARIES 


BANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
HOSPITAL  TRUST.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  CONNECTICUT,  CASCO  NORTHERN.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA  £}  MEMBER  FDIC 
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Judy  Stauboj  Private  Banker 


Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton- Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON  WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


subscription  series,  there  were  William  Cramer's  rival  Professional  Concerts,  numer- 
ous musical  societies,  opera  at  Covent  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  and  the  Pantheon.  Haydn 
was  wined  and  dined  from  the  start.  He  renewed  acquaintance  with  old  friends,  estab- 
lished new  ones — among  them,  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  whose  General  History  of  Music 
is  still  a  valuable  source  of  information,  with  whom  Haydn  had  previously  correspond- 
ed, and  who  was  instrumental  in  Oxford  University's  conferring  upon  the  composer  an 
honorary  doctorate  in  July  1791 — and  somehow  made  the  time  during  all  this  to  write 
a  considerable  quantity  of  music. 

There  were  more  directly  personal  matters  as  well.  Haydn  was  still  salaried  as 
Kappellmeister  of  Esterhaza,  and  his  evasion  in  1791  of  an  urgent  request  from  Anton 
Esterhazy,  Nicholas's  successor,  to  return  there,  was  a  matter  of  some  concern.  In 
December  1791  came  the  news  of  Mozart's  death,  and  Haydn  was  beside  himself  with 
grief.  An  old  infatuation  with  Luigia  Polzelli,  a  mezzo-soprano  whose  husband  had 
been  a  violinist  at  Esterhaza,  was  rekindled  (through  correspondence)  when  word  of 
the  husband's  death  reached  Haydn  in  London;  Haydn's  wife  played  a  part  in  the  sub- 
sequent flare-up.  And  then  followed  his  meeting  and  relationship  with  Rebecca  Schroe- 
ter,  later  described  by  Haydn  as  "an  English  widow  in  London  who  loved  me,  who 
although  she  was  sixty  at  the  time,  was  still  a  beautiful  and  lovable  woman,  whom  I 
would  very  readily  have  married  if  I  had  been  free  then." 


Performance  Art 


Bang  &  Olufsen  Beosystem  7000: 

Receiver,  CD,  turntable,  tape  deck 

Redefines  the  relationship  between 
music,  technology,  and  design 


Bang&Olufsen 

Boston 

30  Newbury  Street 
617-262-4949 


If  you'd  like 

to  own  a 

one-of-a-kind 

treasure, 

just  raise  your 

hand. 


SKINNER 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 
of  Antiques  and  Fine  Art 


357  Main  Street 

Bolton,  MA  01740 

508-779-6241 


2  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  MA  02116 
617-236-1700 
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Haydn  left  London  on  June  23,  1792.  For  this  first  visit  he  had  composed  the  sym- 
phonies 93-98.  When  he  returned  to  England  in  February  1794,  it  was  for  the  concerts 
at  which  his  last  six  symphonies  were  introduced,  but  only  symphonies  99-101  were 
actually  given  under  Salomon's  auspices:  the  final  three  "London"  symphonies  were 
heard  at  Giovanni  Battista  Viotti's  Opera  Concerts,  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket, 
Salomon  having  discontinued  his  own  series  when  wartime  circumstances — these 
were  the  years  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  subsequent  war  between  France  on  one 
side,  Britain  and  Austria  on  the  other — made  bringing  over  adequate  talent  from  the 
continent  exceedingly  difficult. 

Though  the  Symphony  No.  101,  subtitled  The  Clock,  is  the  last  numerically  of  those 
introduced  at  Salomon's  concerts,  it  was  actually  heard  four  weeks  earlier  than  the 
Military  Symphony,  No.  100.  And  as  to  chronology  of  composition,  an  exceedingly 
intricate  area  of  Haydn  scholarship,  parts  of  both  these  symphonies  date  from  earlier 
times.  In  fact,  the  minuet  of  The  Clock  was  completed  in  1793,  the  year  Haydn  gave  it 
to  the  Eszterhaza  librarian,  Pater  Primitivus  Niemecz,  for  use  in  one  of  the  musical 
clocks  that  Niemecz  built.*  But  the  actual  basis  for  the  Symphony  No.  101  s  subtitle  is 
the  clock-like,  ticking  accompaniment  in  the  second  movement,  and  this  subtitle  was 


*Apropos  musical  clocks,  former  BSO  annotator  John  N.  Burk  once  wrote:  "In  the  time  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart  the  Flotenuhr,  or  'flute-clock,'  came  into  vogue,  wherein,  as  each  hour  was  struck,  a  different 
tune  came  wheezing  forth.  Even  before  their  time,  Frederick  the  Great  possessed  musical  clocks  and 
engaged  the  brothers  Bach  (Karl  Philipp  Emanuel  and  Wilhelm  Friedemann)  to  compose  for  them. 
.  .  .  Haydn's  interest  in  musical  clocks  grew  from  his  friendship  with  Pater  Primitivus  Niemecz. 
Niemecz  was  librarian  to  Prince  Esterhazy  at  Eisenstadt  and  played  cello  in  Haydn's  orchestra.  His 
ultimate  achievement  was  a  mechanical  organ  with  no  less  than  112  pipes  which  was  displayed  in 
Vienna  and  then  proved  its  ability  to  perform  the  entire  Magic  Flute  Overture  of  Mozart.  It  was 
superseded  by  the  'Mechanical  Orchestra,'  an  invention  of  Johann  Strasser  in  1802.  This  wonder  of 
the  age  played  Haydn's  'Military'  Symphony." 
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Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa  &  John  Williams 
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known  at  least  by  1798,  when  it  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  printed  edition  of  that  move- 
ment. 

The  Clock  had  its  first  performance  at  "MR.  SALOMON'S  CONCERT,  HANOVER- 
SQUARE"  on  March  3,  1794  (the  first  two  movements  were  encored),  and  it  was  re- 
peated at  Salomon's  next  concert  a  week  later.  Like  the  London  symphonies  93,  96, 
and  104,  Symphony  101  is  in  brilliant  trumpet-and-drums  D  major.  But  brass  and 
timpani  are  silent  for  the  first  movement's  minor-mode,  adagio  introduction,  which, 
with  its  sombre  string  writing,  mournful  woodwind  sound,  and  halting,  chromatically- 
inflected  motion,  gives  an  overriding  impression  of  uncertainty,  gloom,  and  forebod- 
ing. In  fact,  no  greater  contrast  could  be  imagined  to  the  succeeding  D  major  Presto, 
in  bouncy  6/8  meter  (a  time-signature  normally  reserved  for  Haydn's  last  movements) 
and  full  of  never-ceasing  energy,  reinforced  towards  the  close  of  the  exposition  by  a 
wonderful  upward  sweep  of  violins.  The  composer's  original  tempo  marking  for  this 
movement  was  "Presto,  ma  non  troppo,"  but  he  removed  the  qualifying  phrase — this 
music  is  meant  to  move,  and  to  move  quickly. 

As  noted  previously,  The  Clock's  subtitle  comes  from  the  andante's  "tick-tock"  ac- 
companiment, heard  first  in  bassoons  and  plucked  strings;  this  pervasive  rhythm 
makes  itself  felt  even  when  it  is  not  explicitly  present.  The  first  full  statement  of  the 
theme  is  followed  by  a  stormy  G  minor  episode,  but  when  the  clock's  ticking  resumes 
for  the  restatement,  it  is  with  a  difference:  it  sounds  now  in  the  widely  spaced  registers 
of  solo  bassoon  and  solo  flute,  the  violin  melody  filling  the  space  between.  The  restate- 
ment finished,  the  ticking,  and  the  clock,  stop.  But  not  quite.  It  resumes  tentatively, 
paving  the  way  for  a  fortissimo  statement  of  the  main  tune  for  full  orchestra,  and  only 
when  the  ticking  slows  in  the  final  measures  do  we  realize  that  the  movement  is  done. 

The  minuet  is  earthy  and  direct,  in  Haydn's  boisterous  peasant  style;  muffled  drums 
and  fanfares  for  the  brass  are  among  the  orchestral  touches  that  call  themselves  to  our 
observation.  But  it  is  the  Trio  that  provides  the  next  real  attention-getter:  granted,  the 
solo  flute  has  had  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  to  this  point,  but  can  this  excuse  the 
harsh  dissonance  that  results  from  its  seemingly  wrong  entrance?  (Earlier  in  this  cen- 
tury, a  number  of  conductors  took  this  dissonance  for  a  mistake  in  the  score  and  took 
pains  to  eliminate  it  by  altering  the  accompaniment.)  The  second  time  around,  all 
goes  well  when  the  strings  obligingly  change  their  harmony  to  accommodate  the  flute, 
which  engages  in  bits  of  dialogue  with  the  solo  bassoon  as  the  Trio  proceeds. 

The  finale  is  witty  and  compact,  its  theme  lightly  scored,  folkish,  and  exceedingly 
simple — though  things  seem  a  bit  off-kilter  in  the  middle  when  motivic  contours 
obscure  upbeats  and  downbeats.  Following  a  whirlwind  developmental  episode,  the 
theme  returns  in  the  full  orchestra.  Next  comes  a  gruff  minor-mode  section,  Haydn  the 
disciplinarian  shaking  his  fist  at  us.  But  we  can't  take  this  seriously  for  more  than  a 
minute,  so  now  Haydn  the  academic  presents  us  with  an  elegant  fugal  treatment  of  the 
theme,  and  it  is  this,  rather  than  a  complete  thematic  restatement,  that  leads  the  way 
to  the  brilliantly  joyous  close. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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Stephen  Albert 

Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra 


Stephen  Albert  was  born  in  New  York  on  February  6, 
1941,  and  died  in  an  automobile  accident  on  Cape 
Cod  on  December  27,  1992.  He  composed  his  Con- 
certo for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra  between  June 
1989  and  January  1990,  and  completed  the  orches- 
tration the  following  March.  Yo-Yo  Ma  was  the  soloist 
in  the  first  performance ,  given  by  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  David 
Zinman,  who  had  commissioned  the  work;  the  pre- 
miere took  place  in  Baltimore  on  May  31,  1990. 
These  are  the  first  performances  of  any  of  Albert's 
music  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  solo  cello,  the  score  calls  for  three  flutes 
(third  doubling  piccolo) ,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons  (third  doubling  contrabassoon) ,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  percussion  (large  gong,  bass  drum,  chimes,  vibraphone, 
glockenspiel,  small  triangle,  xylophone,  high  wood  block,  tambourine),  harp,  piano, 
and  strings. 

This  week's  concert  was  to  be  a  festive  event,  the  first  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  a  major  recent  score  by  a  prizewinning  local  composer. 
Stephen  Albert's  music  was  revealed  to  the  general  public,  at  least,  by  Mstislav  Ros- 
tropovich,  whose  1985  premiere  of  the  symphony  RiverRun  with  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  put  the  composer  on  the  map,  particularly  after  the  work  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize.  Yet,  though  Stephen  Albert  lived  in  Newton,  his  work  was  not  programmed  here; 
Bostonians  have  yet  to  hear  that  award-winning  piece  or  the  other  orchestral  works  that 
he  composed  between  1985  and  1988,  when  he  was  composer-in-residence  with  the 
Seattle  Symphony.  Not  until  the  Baltimore  premiere  of  the  Cello  Concerto,  written  for 
Yo-Yo  Ma,  another  Boston-area  resident,  was  the  music  of  Stephen  Albert  introduced 
into  the  BSO's  schedule  for  this  season.  By  a  terrible  irony,  what  was  to  have  been  a 
joyous  homecoming  for  a  local  composer  has  become  instead  an  occasion  for  mourning 
the  tragically  premature  death  of  a  gifted  composer  who  was  just  reaching  a  stage  of 
full  artistic  bloom. 

Born  in  New  York,  Stephen  Albert  began  his  musical  career  with  the  traditional 
early  formal  musical  experiences.  In  his  teens  he  began  to  study  composition  with 
Elie  Siegmeister  and  Darius  Milhaud,  then  continued  to  the  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
where  his  teacher  was  Bernard  Rogers.  In  his  early  twenties  he  studied  in  Philadelphia 
with  Joseph  Castaldo  and  George  Rochberg.  At  the  time,  Rochberg  was  a  leading  seri- 
alist  composer,  so  this  preparation  would  have  seemed  destined  to  lead  Albert  into  the 
academy  and  to  a  career  as  a  composer-professor,  writing  hermetic  and  complicated 
music  that  few  people  cared  to  hear.  But  he  consciously  chose  to  avoid  that  route. 

He  found  himself  outside  what  was  regarded  as  the  mainstream  of  contemporary 
musical  development  by  choosing  to  avoid  the  mannered  complexity  characteristic  of 
the  music  that  was  "in"  when  he  was  completing  his  studies.  In  the  '60s,  no  composer 
who  wished  to  be  thought  of  as  a  serious  artist  dared  think  about  what  the  listener 
might  be  capable  of  comprehending;  intellectual  rigor  was  praised  more  highly  than 
the  sound  of  the  music.  Composers  cloistered  themselves  in  tenured  college  positions 
and  wrote  music  of  daunting  difficulty  for  performers  and  for  listeners. 

In  order  not  to  feel  forced  to  compromise  his  vision  of  the  kind  of  music  he  wished 
to  write,  Albert  left  academic  life  and  the  kinds  of  networking  that  went  on  there  be- 
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tween  composers  and  those  performers  who  are  willing  to  learn  their  music.  He  be- 
came, instead,  a  dealer  in  stamps,  living  quietly  in  Newton,  and  continuing  to  com- 
pose. When  the  awarding  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  River Run  was  announced,  many 
people  active  in  Boston's  musical  life  did  not  even  know  that  the  prize-winning  com- 
poser lived  here. 

That  situation  began  to  change  almost  at  once,  however.  The  Pulitzer  was  one  of  the 
indications  of  an  opening-up  of  a  more  relaxed  musical  environment  which,  in  recent 
years,  has  given  composers  "permission"  to  find  new  ways  of  using  tonality — long 
banned  from  the  intellectual  centers  of  new  music — and  to  remember  that  in  all 
periods,  some  of  the  most  powerful  music  was  that  which  was  most  direct.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  made  the  kind  of  music  that  Albert  had  been  writing  all  along  more  "ac- 
ceptable." The  composer  who  had  avoided  the  academic  world  for  so  long  was,  at  the 
end  of  his  life,  on  the  composition  faculty  at  Juilliard. 

Stephen  Albert's  music  has  frequently  been  inspired  in  some  way  or  another  by  the 
work  of  James  Joyce.  The  very  title  of  his  symphony,  RiverRun,  is  the  first  word  of 
Joyce's  novel  Finnegans  Wake,  and  he  set  texts  by  Joyce  in  the  cycles  TreeStone,  To 
Wake  the  Dead,  Flower  of  the  Mountain,  and  Distant  Hills  Coming  Nigh.  In  all  of 
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Dinner  and  Symphony, 
In  concert. 

Our  award-winning  chef,  Charles  Grandon,  has  created  a  new  symphony  menu 
that's  a  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance.  The  three-course  dinners  are 

prepared  and  served  with  style.  And  accompanied  by  free  parking. 

You  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll  to  symphony  with  time  to  spare. 

Reservations  are  recommended.  Call  424-7000. 


At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 

Turn  in  this  ad  for  free  parking  the  next  time  you  have  dinner  at  the  Cafe  Promenade  on  a  non-symphony  night. 
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these  works,  Joyce's  train-of-thought  narrative,  with  subconscious  punning  literary 
references  and  an  imitation  of  freely  flowing  thought  patterns,  evoked  from  the  com- 
poser a  highly  melodic  music  supported  by  recognizably  tonal  harmonic  patterns, 
which  recreated  in  aural  terms  the  flexibility  of  imagery  and  flowing  thoughts  in  the 
original  texts.  He  studied  the  works  of  one  of  his  idols,  Brahms,  to  learn  how  melody 
and  harmony  serve  as  opposites  sides  of  the  same  coin  in  shaping  the  language  of  a 
piece.  As  he  told  Scott  Duncan  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  just  before  the  premiere 
of  the  Cello  Concerto: 

Melodies  in  some  respects  are  overrated.  They  are  like  Bartlett's  Quotations:  they 
simply  help  you  remember  things.  A  Shakespeare  quote  in  Bartlett's  is  rather  empty 
because  the  power  of  Shakespeare's  words  is  in  the  flow  of  the  drama  itself.  In  music, 
harmony  is  characterization,  melody  is  narrative,  musical  texture  and  color  is  specta- 
cle. In  a  musical  masterwork,  all  these  elements  merge  into  a  single  unit  of  expres- 
sion that  is  very  powerful,  a  new  compound  that  can  only  be  the  product  of  an  indi- 
vidual composer. 

Soon  after  winning  the  Pulitzer,  Albert  composed  his  first  concerto,  a  short  work  for 
violin  and  orchestra  written  for  Pittsburgh  and  later  revised  into  its  final  form  for  the 
Seattle  Symphony  and  titled  In  Concordiam. 

It  was  the  hardest  piece  I  remember  writing.  Concertos  reached  their  height  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  solo  instrument  was  seen  as  heroic.  Today,  we  are 
suspicious  of  heroism;  it  seems  dishonest  to  us. 

The  commission  that  led  to  the  Cello  Concerto  actually  began  as  a  request  not  for  a 
concerto,  but  for  a  purely  orchestral  work.  Albert  had  gone  to  Baltimore  in  June  1987 
for  a  performance  of  his  Into  Eclipse  for  tenor  and  chamber  orchestra,  a  setting  of  texts 
drawn  from  Seneca's  Latin  tragedy  Oedipus  (in  an  English  translation).  While  he  was 
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there,  David  Zinman,  the  music  director  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  approached  him 
about  composing  a  fifteen-minute  orchestral  work.  The  following  January  he  was  in 
Baltimore  again  to  hear  the  first  performance  of  Christopher  Rouse's  Symphony  No.  1; 
through  further  discussion  of  the  project,  the  commission  was  changed  to  a  cello  con- 
certo, for  which  Yo-Yo  Ma  was  to  be  the  soloist. 

Compositional  blocks  and  problematic  passages  during  the  six  months  were  re- 
solved, often  through  consultation  with  the  soloist,  who  would  play  through  many  of 
the  passages  in  sequence.  Indeed,  in  our  last  conversation  discussing  this  program 
note  just  days  before  his  death,  the  composer  particularly  urged  that  Yo-Yo  Ma  receive 
credit  for  his  "unyielding  support,"  which  was  "indispensable"  in  bringing  the  con- 
certo to  completion.  To  say  that  the  cello  plays  a  leading  role  in  the  concerto  is  to  em- 
phasize the  obvious;  the  cello  soloist  must  play  during  the  major  part  of  the  work.  But, 
however  difficult  and  virtuosic  (and  it  is  both),  the  solo  part  is  not  conceived  in  the 
style  of  grand  romantic  rhetorical  flourishes.  Just  as  he  was  "suspicious  of  heroism"  in 
In  Concordiam,  Stephen  Albert  remained  suspicious  of  it  here.  The  principal  mood  is 
pensive;  the  second  movement's  dramatic  outbursts  avoid  heroic  swagger.  Even  the 
Erroll  Flynn-like  panache  of  the  main  rondo  theme  in  the  finale  yields  as  often  as  not 
to  poignant,  passionate  lyricism. 


Overlooking  Boston's 
Jamaicaway  historic 
Goddard  House  offers  a  broad 
range  of  nursing  and  rehabili- 
tative services  for  elderly  men 
and  women.  Private  rooms 
and  gracious  public  spaces 
create  an  atmosphere  of  indi- 
viduality and  privacy  as  well  as 
fellowship  and  community. 
For  information,  call  522-3080. 
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Yet  there  is  a  kind  of  heroism  to  his  concerto — a  temperate  heroism  more  suited  to 
the  end  of  our  tormented  century,  which  has  grown  suspicious  of  ballyhoo  and  simplis- 
tic answers,  of  the  fancy  speedy  footwork  (or  fingerwork!)  and  power  plays  of  the  grand 
romantic  concertos,  in  which  the  soloist  ultimately  pounds  down  all  opposition.  In 
Albert's  concerto  the  protagonist  is  not  larger  than  life;  rather  the  cello  represents  a 
continuing  thread  of  resolute  determination,  though  marked  with  an  air  of  long-suffer- 
ing resignation.  The  soulful  passion  and  energetic  outbursts  seem  singularly  humane 
in  a  way  that  we  can  recognize  and  admire. 

For  the  original  performance  by  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  composer 
provided  the  following  commentary  (to  which  the  musical  examples  have  been  added): 

Originally,  with  the  fifteen-minute  frame  in  mind,  I  thought  to  compose  a  piece  for 
cello  and  orchestra  in  a  single  movement,  something  like  my  similarly  proportioned 
In  Concordiam  for  violin  and  orchestra.  But  the  music  seemed  to  take  its  own  shape: 
the  four  sections  I  had  outlined  began  to  break  apart,  and  the  concept  grew  from  a 
single  movement  to  four,  with  the  second  and  third  directly  connected.  Also,  the 
concerto's  duration  expanded  to  approximately  25  minutes.  [Actually  the  first  per- 
formances proved  to  be  a  half-hour  long.  ] 

The  first  movement  serves  as  an  exposition  of  three  themes,  all  three  of  which  are 
introduced  by  the  cello.  The  cello  alone  opens  the  concerto  with  an  angular  theme 
that  embraces  major,  minor,  and  chromatic  elements  at  once;  it  is  the  "mother 
theme"  for  the  two  that  follow.  After  a  sudden  outburst  of  sound  in  the  brass  and 
woodwinds,  broken  by  sweeping  scales  in  the  strings,  the  orchestra  settles  down  to 
drone-like  underpinnings  for  the  second  theme,  a  quieter  one  in  the  minor,  charac- 
terized by  small-spaced  intervals. 
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It  is  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the  third  theme,  which  is  also  quiet  but  has  a 
major- key  character  and  is  more  triadic  and  spread  out. 
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The  third  theme  is  taken  up  by  the  flutes,  and  finally  by  the  horns  and  the  entire 
orchestra,  until  the  second  theme  suddenly  returns  in  the  cello  to  complete  the 
movement. 

The  second  movement  is  basically  a  scherzo  development  of  the  first,  very  fast, 
with  a  slower  middle  section.  The  third  movement,  which  follows  without  pause,  is 
the  second  development  of  the  opening  movement,  in  ABA  form.  It  is  in  moderato 
tempo,  more  lyrical  in  character,  building  to  a  cadenza  which  is  followed  by  a  quiet 
close  on  the  movement's  opening  material. 

The  final  movement  is  in  the  nature  of  a  continuation  of  the  second,  as  if  the  sec- 
ond movement  had  been  merely  interrupted  by  the  third.  For  about  the  first  two- 
thirds,  this  movement  is  a  modified  rondo;  then  a  very  brief  recapitulation  reverts  to 
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the  character  of  the  first  movement,  whose  themes  are  brought  together  before  the 
work  ends  in  a  brief,  fast  finale. 

Much  of  Stephen  Albert's  music  has  already  reached  performance  and,  indeed, 
recording.  (The  Cello  Concerto  will  be  recorded  next  month  by  the  original  perform- 
ers.) But  there  is  still  music  left  to  be  heard.  Not  long  before  his  death,  he  completed 
in  short  score  a  new  symphony,  commissioned  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Com- 
plete in  its  essentials,  the  work  can  be  expanded  into  a  full  score  for  a  performance 
that  will  offer  a  last  artistic  testament  from  this  composer  of  such  personal  and  expres- 
sive music.  The  world  can  little  afford  the  loss  of  any  artist,  but  to  lose  a  creator  in 
mid-career,  when  he  has  consolidated  his  training  and  experience  and  stands  at  the 
threshold  of  a  potential  cornucopia  of  significant  new  works,  is  unbearably  poignant. 
The  shock  of  the  loss  is  still  too  near  for  us  to  take  it  in  fully.  But  we  can  listen  to  the 
Cello  Concerto  in  appreciation  of  its  own  expressive  profile  and  as  an  emblem  of  what 
might  have  been  in  the  future. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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1993-94  BSO  Schedule 


Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 

Receive  a  1993-94  BSO  concert  schedule 

and  order  form,  and  enter  a 

drawing  to  win  a  free 

Thursday- Evening 

Subscription  Series 

for  two ! 


Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  pair  of 

tickets  to  a  1993-94  Thursday-Evening  Subscription 

Series. 

Drawing  will  be  held  on  September  1,  1993.  Only 

one  entry  per  family  permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  are  not  eligible.  Winner  will 

be  notified  by  mail  in  early  September.  Please  return 

coupon  to: 

1993-94  BSO  Schedule 

c/o  Development  Office 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  MA  02115 


YES,  please  send  me  your  1993-94  BSO  schedule  and 
enter  my  name  in  the  drawing  to  win  a  Thursday-Evening 
Subscription  Series. 

Name 


Address. 
City 


State. 


Are  you  currently  a  BSO  subscriber? 

Which  series  do  you  attend? 
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We're  here  because  there's  a  difference 
between  making  a  living.  And  having  a  life. 
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Philanthropy  is  an  American  tradition.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  process  of  charitable  giving  has  become  too 
time  consuming  and  too  complex.  fortunately,  fidelity 
Investments  has  a  common  sense  solution. 
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It  simplifies  the  process  while  enhancing  the  value  of 
your  contributions.  it  provides  both  immediate  tax 
benefits  and  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  recommend  gifts 
to  qualified  non-profits  at  your  convenience. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund  also  eliminates  the  legal  and 
accounting  hassles,  distribution  requirements  and 
investment  management  responsibilities  typically 
associated  with  foundations  and  other  giving  plans. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund.   New  from   Fidelity.  A  common 

SENSE  SOLUTION  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  AND  CORPORATIONS.  IT  WILL 
SIMPLY  REVOLUTIONIZE  THE  WAY  YOU  GIVE. 

FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS,  PLEASE  CALL  A  CHARITABLE  GIFT  FUND 
REPRESENTATIVE  AT  1  -800-544-0275,  EXT.  26.  OR,  FAX  YOUR 
INQUIRY  TO   (617)   248-1  851  . 
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This  ship's  lamp  is  mounted  on  a  gimbal,  a  device  that  keeps  it  upright  regardless  of  movement. 


STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
the  kind  of  investment  advice  usually 
reserved  only  for  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Of  course,  over  the  years  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 


one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the 
largest  money  managers  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid,  our 
investment  performance  superior  and 
our  commitment  to  quality  unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  finan- 
cial and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  at  (617)  654-3227. 

^State  Street 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110. 

(617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Manchester,  Hartford,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Luxembourg,  Cayman  Islands,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Wellington,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1992. 


Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen. 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication  aren't  all  it 
takes  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist.  Success 
often  requires  the  help  of  someone  who  listens  to 
your  needs  and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs.  It's  some- 
thing we  feel  very  strongly  about  at  Shawmut. 
And  it's  what  makes  our  know-how  all  the 
more  valuable. 
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Shawmut 


A  Shawmut  National  Company 
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Antonin  Dvorak 

Serenade  in  E  for  string  orchestra,  Opus  22 


Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  at  Miihlhausen  (Nelahoz- 
eves),  Bohemia,  on  September  8,  1841,  and  died  in 
Prague  on  May  1,  1904.  He  composed  the  Serenade 
in  E  for  string  orchestra  in  just  eleven  days  between 
May  3  and  May  14,  1875.  Hans  Richter  was  supposed 
to  conduct  the  premiere  in  Vienna,  but  in  fact  the 
work  was  first  heard  in  a  concert  of  the  Prague 
Philharmonic  on  December  10,  1876,  with  Adolf 
Cech  conducting.  The  only  previous  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  performances  were  conducted  by 
Joseph  Silverstein  in  the  1973-74  season.  The  work  is 
scored  for  string  orchestra. 

Antonin  Dvorak  composed  two  serenades,  one 
for  string  orchestra  in  1875,  and  the  other  for  winds 
in  1878.  The  earlier  work  reflects  the  thirty-four- 
year-old  composer's  experience  with  the  string  quartet,  a  medium  that  he  found  conge- 
nial for  artistic  experimentation.  He  had  already  written  seven  quartets,  some  of  which 
he  chose  not  to  publish  (they  were  brought  out  many  years  after  his  death).  He  was 
himself  an  accomplished  violin  and  viola  player,  so  writing  for  strings  came  naturally 
to  him. 

The  rapid  composition  of  the  Serenade — it  took  just  a  week-and-a-half  to  write — 
was  part  of  a  burst  of  compositional  energy  that  flowed  out  of  him  after  he  had  won  the 
Austrian  State  Stipendium  that  the  Ministry  of  Education  offered  to  young,  poor,  but 
talented  artists  in  the  western  half  of  the  empire.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three,  the  young 
Dvorak  submitted  no  fewer  than  fifteen  compositions  to  the  judging  committee,  which 
included  Brahms.  The  jury's  report,  noting  that  he  was  "completely  without  means," 
mentioned  among  his  works  "symphonies  and  overtures  for  full  orchestra  which  display 
an  undoubted  talent,  but  in  a  way  which  as  yet  remains  formless  and  unbridled."  He 
was  awarded  400  gulden.  This  official  recognition,  modest  through  it  was,  encouraged 
him  so  much  that  in  the  space  of  three  months  he  finished  his  half- written  quintet  in  G 
for  string  quartet  and  double  bass,  and  then  composed  four  Moravian  Duets,  a  piano 
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trio  in  B-flat,  the  Serenade  in  E  for  strings,  a  piano  quartet  in  D,  and  his  Fifth  Sym- 
phony. 

The  lyric  and  spirited  qualities  of  the  serenade  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
early  happy  years  of  Dvorak's  marriage,  soon  to  be  saddened  by  the  deaths,  within  the 
space  of  a  year,  of  three  children  (which  led  to  the  composition  of  his  Stabat  Mater). 
But  such  sorrows  were  in  the  future  when  Dvorak  penned  this  affirmative  and  charming 
score. 

As  befits  the  title  "Serenade,"  Dvorak  avoids  tightly-argued  musical  discourse,  con- 
centrating instead  on  movements  in  ABA  song  form,  but  with  links  to  provide  conti- 
nuity. Still,  as  if  to  emphasize  that  even  when  writing  a  serenade  he  would  not  forget 
the  technical  side  of  his  art,  he  employs  canonic  imitation — that  is,  a  theme  that 
echoes  itself  for  its  accompaniment — in  four  of  the  five  movements. 

The  leisurely  breadth  of  the  opening  Moderato  could  easily  suggest  the  pleasure 
that  the  composer  took  in  a  Bohemian  landscape,  and  the  divided  violas  and  cellos 
provide  rich  sonority.  The  piquant  Tempo  di  valse  (No.  2)  introduces  a  yearning,  gentle 
melody  in  its  Trio  section,  shifting  from  minor  to  major  (the  Trio  melody  becomes 
canonic  at  its  repetition).  The  scherzo,  which  begins  canonically,  reverses  the  waltz's 
harmonic  plan,  since  it  opens  with  an  infectiously  cheerful  main  section,  which  is 
contrasted  to  a  pensively  minor-key  trio.  The  famous  Larghetto  theme  (used  virtually 
intact  in  Fellini's  La  Strada),  is  closely  related  to  the  yearning  mid-section  of  the  waltz 
movement.  The  finale  (Allegro  vivace)  opens  in  a  foreign  key,  F-sharp  minor,  rather 
than  the  expected  E  major;  this  was  a  device  that  Dvorak  experimented  with  in  a 
number  of  works  during  the  mid- 1870s.  It  also  begins  with  a  canonic  theme.  Its  high- 
spirited  romping  makes  brief  references  to  music  heard  earlier  before  reaching  its 
energetic  conclusion. 

— S.L. 
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More  .  .  . 

Jens  Peter  Larsen's  excellent  Haydn  article  in  The  New  Grove  (with  work-list  and  bib- 
liography by  Georg  Feder)  has  been  reprinted  separately  (Norton,  available  in  paper- 
back). Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paper- 
back) is  a  first-rate  short  introduction.  The  longest  study  (hardly  an  introduction!)  is 
H.C.  Robbins  London's  mammoth,  five-volume  Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works  (In- 
diana); it  will  be  forever  an  indispensable  reference  work,  though  its  sheer  bulk  and 
the  author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  everything  higgledy-piggledy  make  it  rather 
hard  to  digest.  Highly  recommended,  though  much  more  technically  detailed,  is 
Haydn  Studies,  edited  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen,  Howard  Serwer,  and  James  Webster  (Nor- 
ton); it  contains  the  scholarly  papers  and  panel  discussions  held  at  an  international 
festival-conference  devoted  to  Haydn,  at  which  most  of  the  burning  issues  of  Haydn 
research  were  at  least  aired  if  not  entirely  resolved.  No  consideration  of  Haydn  should 
omit  Charles  Rosen's  brilliant  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  a  Norton  paper- 
back). Antal  Dorati  was  the  first  conductor  to  record  all  of  Haydn's  symphonies  in  what 
was,  for  its  time,  an  epoch-making  series,  with  the  Philharmonia  Hungarica;  these 
recordings,  out  of  print  in  their  LP  versions,  have  been  reissued  on  CD.  Though  they 
have  been  in  some  ways  superseded  by  later  versions,  the  set  still  occasionally  offers 
the  only  reading  of  a  given  symphony.  All  twelve  of  the  "London"  symphonies  are 
available  in  CD  boxes,  of  which  the  readings  by  Colin  Davis  with  the  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  (Philips,  four  discs)  and  Adam  Fischer  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Haydn 
Orchestra  (Nimbus,  five  discs)  are  both  very  fine.  Fischer's  recording  was  actually 
made  in  the  Haydn  hall  of  the  Esterhazy  Palace,  where  the  works  were  performed  after 
Haydn  returned  from  London.  The  classic,  treasurable  performances  by  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  have  been  reissued  in  England  but 
are  not  currently  available  here,  though  they  are  always  worth  looking  out  for  (EMI). 
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Eugen  Jochum's  marvelous  performance  of  the  Clock  Symphony  with  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  been  reissued  on  a  budget  label  coupled  with  the  Surprise  Sym- 
phony (DG  Galleria).  Jeffrey  Tate's  reading  is  somewhat  broader  and  more  leisurely 
than  we  have  become  accustomed  to  in  this  age  of  period  performance,  but  it  is  elegant 
and  transparent  (EMI,  coupled  with  Symphony  No.  99).  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt  brings 
his  "period"  orientation  to  bear  in  a  recording  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra 
(Teldec,  coupled  with  Symphony  No.  102). 

The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  American  Music  contains  a  brief  but  substantive  arti- 
cle on  Stephen  Albert.  Yo-Yo  Ma  will  be  recording  the  Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 
later  this  spring  with  David  Zinman  and  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Sony 
Classical.  A  coterie  of  admirers  of  Albert's  music — conductors  Gerard  Schwarz  and 
Christopher  Kendall,  soprano  Lucy  Shelton,  and  tenor  David  Gordon — have  been 
responsible  for  most  of  the  available  recordings  of  his  work.  But  the  list  must  begin 
with  the  Pulitzer  Prize  piece,  the  symphony  RiverRun,  with  Mstislav  Rostropovich 
conducting  the  National  Symphony  (Delos).  The  disk  is  filled  out  with  To  Wake  the 
Dead,  the  earliest  of  his  works  to  have  been  recorded,  with  soprano  Lucy  Shelton  and 
the  20th  Century  Consort  conducted  by  Christopher  Kendall.  Lucy  Shelton  is  also  the 
soloist  in  one  of  the  most  immediately  lyrical  and  evocative  of  Albert's  works,  The 
Flower  of  the  Mountain,  with  the  New  York  Chamber  Symphony  conducted  by  Gerard 
Schwarz,  coupled  with  his  "Oedipus"  treatment  after  Seneca,  Into  Eclipse,  with  Ken- 
dall and  the  20th  Century  Consort  (Nonesuch).  Gary  Lakes  has  recorded  Into  Eclipse 
in  a  version  with  orchestra — the  Juilliard  Orchestra  conducted  by  Gerard  Schwarz — on 
New  World  (coupled  with  music  by  Jacob  Druckman  and  Joseph  Schwantner).  Shelton 
and  Gordon  are  jointly  the  soloists  in  the  last  of  Albert's  Joyce  pieces  to  have  been 
recorded.  TreeStone,  with  Schwarz  and  the  New  York  Chamber  Symphony;  it  is  coupled 
with  the  violin  concerto  In  Concordiam,  in  which  the  soloist  is  Ilkka  Talvi  and  Schwarz 
conducts  the  Seattle  Symphony  (Delos). 

There  are  two  good  studies  of  Dvorak  by  John  Clapham:  Antonin  Dvorak:  Musician 
and  Craftsman,  more  concerned  with  the  composer's  music  than  with  his  life  (St. 
Martin's;  currently  out  of  print),  and  Antonin  Dvorak,  a  more  purely  biographical 
account  (Norton).  Clapham  has  also  contributed  the  Dvorak  article  to  The  New  Grove, 
now  available  separately  in  The  New  Grove  Late  Romantic  Masters  (Norton,  available  in 
paperback;  this  volume  contains  the  complete  articles  on  Bruckner,  Brahms,  Dvorak, 
and  Wolf  from  The  New  Grove).  The  most  important  source  materials  for  Dvorak's  life 
were  published  by  Otakar  Sourek  in  Antonin  Dvorak:  Letters  and  Reminiscences  (Artia). 
Alec  Robertson's  Dvorak  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  an  enthusiastic  brief  survey 
of  life  and  works  (Littlefield  paperback).  Dvorak's  two  serenades — Opus  22  for  strings 
and  Opus  44  for  winds — are  conveniently  available  together  in  several  excellent  re- 
cordings. For  freshness  and  charm,  few  can  compete  with  the  readings  of  the  Chamber 
Orchestra  of  Europe  under  the  direction  of  Alexander  Schneider  (ASV).  Neville  Mar- 
riner's  reading  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips)  and  Christopher 
Hogwood's  with  the  London  Philharmonic  (London)  are  also  very  fine.  The  Hogwood 
reading  offers  an  early  version  of  the  score,  with  several  passages  that  Dvorak  cut  from 
the  original  printed  edition.  Two  fine  recordings  link  the  Dvorak  String  Serenade  with 
another  popular  Slavic  serenade  for  strings — that  by  Tchaikovsky:  Herbert  von  Karajan 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG)  and  Raymond  Leppard  with  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra  (Philips). 

— S.L. 
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OPEN  EVERYDAY  TO  SERVE  YOU! 


CAMBRIDGE  •  BOSTON  •  BURLINGTON 


Yo-Yo  Ma 

Yo-Yo  Ma  gave  his  first  public  recital  at  five  and  was  being  compared 
with  such  masters  as  Rostropovich  and  Casals  by  the  time  he  was  nine- 
teen. He  has  earned  an  international  reputation  as  an  ambassador  for 
classical  music  and  its  vital  role  in  society.  In  addition  to  his  appear- 
ances with  orchestra,  Mr.  Ma  is  deeply  committed  to  the  vast  chamber 
music  literature.  He  has  performed  and  recorded  the  complete  Brahms 
and  Faure  piano  quartets  with  Emanuel  Ax,  Isaac  Stern,  and  Jaime 
Laredo.  This  season,  with  Mr.  Stern,  Cho-Liang  Lin,  Mr.  Laredo, 
Michael  Tree,  and  Sharon  Robinson,  he  plays  and  records  string  quin- 
tets of  Schubert  and  Brahms.  He  regularly  performs  duo  recitals  with 
Emanuel  Ax;  their  recordings  include  cello  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Rachmaninoff,  and 
Prokofiev.  An  exclusive  Sony  Classical  recording  artist,  Mr.  Ma  is  a  six-time  Grammy  winner. 
Contemporary  music,  particularly  by  American  composers,  is  an  important  part  of  Mr.  Ma's 
repertoire.  This  season  he  gives  the  world  premiere  of  a  Cello  Concerto  by  Leon  Kirchner  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  This  spring  he  records  Stephen  Albert's  Cello  Concerto,  a  cello 
version  of  Bartok's  viola  concerto,  and  Bloch's  Schelomo  with  David  Zinman  and  the  Baltimore 
Symphony.  Plans  for  1993-94  include  concertos  by  John  Harbison  and  Christopher  Rouse.  Mr. 
Ma  devotes  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  teaching,  spending  part  of  each  summer  at  Tangle- 
wood,  where,  besides  performing  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  in  chamber  ensembles,  he 
works  closely  with  students  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  His  experiences  as  both  teacher 
and  performer  at  Tanglewood  in  1989  were  chronicled  in  a  two-part  documentary  seen  on  the 
Arts  &  Entertainment  Network  and  BBC  Television.  Born  in  Paris  in  1955  to  Chinese  parents, 
Yo-Yo  Ma  began  his  cello  studies  with  his  father  at  four;  he  later  studied  with  Janos  Scholtz  and 
at  Juilliard  with  the  late  Leonard  Rose.  In  1991  he  received  an  honorary  doctorate  in  music 
from  Harvard  University,  his  alma  mater.  Mr.  Ma  has  appeared  frequently  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  since  his  debut  in  February  1983;  he  has  recorded  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and  the 
Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  for  Sony  Classical. 
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KEEr  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


The  Higginson  Society 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  individuals  for  their  generous  support 
during  the  1991-92  season.  These  patrons  have 
each  donated  $1,500  or  more  to  either  the  Boston 
Symphony  Annual  Fund  or  one  or  more  of  the  BSO 
Capital  Gift  Programs.  Gifts  to  the  Annual  Fund  are 
unrestricted  and  are  applied  directly  to  the  Orches- 
tra's operating  budget.  Capital  Gifts  include  Named 
Endowment  Funds,  Endowed  Orchestra  Chairs,  the 
Symphony  Hall  Renovation  Campaign,  Endowed 
Seats  in  Symphony  Hall,  Pooled  Life  Income  Plan 
gifts,  and  unrestricted  gifts  to  endowment.  This 
roster  acknowledges  contributions  received  between 
September  1,  1991  and  August  31,  1992. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Patrons 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Fitzpatrick 


Sponsors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W. 

Bodman  III 
Mrs.  Florence  C.  Chesterton-Norris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 


Fellows 


Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

James  K.  Beranek 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C. 

Bowersock,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Can- 
Charles  Christenson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Eraser 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

E.  Morton  Jennings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 


Bayard  and  Julie  Henry 

Mrs.  Ellen  0.  Jennings 

Mrs.  Leon  Kleban 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Layman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 
Ms.  Mary  Hart  Cogan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  AbramT.  Collier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 
Mrs.  Hortense  E  Feldblum 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 

Galligan,  Jr. 
John  Gamble 
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Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Wdliam  E  and  Juliana  W 

Thompson 
Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler 
Anonymous  (2) 


Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Palmer 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Jean  R.  Yawkey  (d) 

Anonymous  (4) 


Mrs.  Joan  P.  Goldhammer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hangstefer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  B. 

Hostetter,  Jr. 
Rosemary  and  F  Donald  Hudson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT  Kalman 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

and  Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Knight 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kucharski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Mrs.  Olivia  A.  Manice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  James  Morton 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Pearce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 
Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 
Stephen  Tilton 
Charles  M.  Werly 
Anonymous  (2) 


Members 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Adams 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D. 

Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 
Mrs.  Elsie  J.  Apthorp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Bajakian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
Mrs.  Hope  Lincoln  Baker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Y.  Barrow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  M.  Barton 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordon  Birger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Bohnen 
Mrs.  James  W.  Bradley 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Gary  Burkhead 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Buttenwieser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Caro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Chaffin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F  Geary 
Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Cohn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Colburn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Connell 
Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  H. 

Covington 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Crandall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M. 

Creighton,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harry  K.  Cross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Cullinane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mrs.  Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mrs.  Pierre  DeBeaumont 

Mrs.  F  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  F  Dickerman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C. 

Dickinson  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 
Phyllis  Dohanian 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Dwight 
Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goetz  B.  Eaton 
Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Elfers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Endicott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Fennell 
Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Finn 
Miss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Myrna  H.  and  Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 
Mrs.  Morton  R.  Godine 
Arthur  S.  Goldberg 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Carol  R.  Goldberg 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 
Mrs.  Stephen  W  Grant 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Gund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Haas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulous 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  UlfB.  Heide 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  NoahT.  Herndon 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs.  Harrison  D.  Horblit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Hosage 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hyman 

Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F  Kingsley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Landay 

Mrs.  James  F  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 

Ms.  Mary  Ann  Harris  Livens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Miss  Diane  H.  Lupean 

Charles  Francis  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  C.  Mathews 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Matthews 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Dr.  Clinton  F  Miller 

and  Ms.  AdeleWick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  F  Monosson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  Morss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Mugar 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodger  P.  Nordblom 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 


Miss  Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 

Mrs.  Andrew  Oliver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Palmer 

Gary  M.  Palter 

Miss  Harriet  F.  Parker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Ribakoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Robinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Schwartz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Scott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  S.  Scott 

Morton 
Alan  H.  Scovell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 
Ms.  Eileen  C.  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Sinclair 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  K.  Spring,  Sr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 
Theodore  E.  Stebbins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Stepanian 
Howard  H.  Stevenson 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  E.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Storer 
Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Talbot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E  Taplin 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 
Mrs.  David  Terwilliger 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  Nicholas  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tillinghast 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Tillman 

Mrs.  Richard  E  Treadway 

Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Mrs.  Evelyn  R.  Wagstaff-Callahan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Stetson  Whitcher 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Mrs.  Florence  T.  Whitney 

Richard  T  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  P.  Whitney. 

Mrs.  Nancy  P.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  R.  Williams 

Mrs.  Shepard  E  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Wilson 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Anonymous  (14) 


Recognize  Someone  Special 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  commemorate  a  special  occasion! 
For  a  $25,000  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund, 
you  will  enjoy  the  privilege  of  naming  a  BSO  concert  in  tribute  to  or  in 
memory  of  an  individual  you  designate.  In  addition,  you  will  become  a  Patron 
of  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orchestra's  circle  of  its  most  generous  benefactors. 

Your  named  concert  will  receive  prominent  acknowledgment  in  the  BSO 
program  book,  along  with  a  biographical  appreciation  about  the  honoree. 
We  will  also  include  complimentary  tickets  for  your  friends  and  relatives. 
Afterwards,  you  and  your  guests  can  toast  the  occasion  at  a  private  reception 
where  you  will  be  greeted  by  the  conductor,  members  of  the  orchestra,  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


For  further  information  about  naming  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert,  please 
contact  Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of  Development,  at  (617)  638-9256. 

Name  a  BSO  Concert! 
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Capital  Gifts  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  Caroline  Thayer  Bland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 
Mrs.  Charles  D.  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Buonsanto 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yohan  Cho 
Mrs.  Angelica  L.  Clagett 
Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 
Ms.  Deborah  P.  Clark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cleary 
Mrs.  George  H.  A.  Clowes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Vincent  D'Orazio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 
The  children  of  Anne  G.  Durant 
Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard 
Edmonds 


Miss  Anna  E.  Einnerty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Michael  A.  Halperson 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulos 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Hearne 
Bayard  and  Julie  Henry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 
Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Donald  Hudson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Barbara  and  Thomas  H.  Lee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Sr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H. 

Lovejoy,  Jr. 
Edward  E.  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 
Miss  Charlotte  N.  May 
Ms.  Edith  Michelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Miner 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Ms.  Anne  J.  Neilson 

Ms.  Edith  H.  Overly 

Mrs.  James  J.  Pastoriza,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  J.  Richmond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Riemer 

Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  M.  Rost 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 

Rousseau 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  W  Runge 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schoenberg 
Miss  Rosamund  Sears 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davies 

Sohier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs.  Stanley  A.  Swaebe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Lewis  H.  Weinstein 
Miss  Christine  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 
Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 
Anonymous  (2) 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  also  grateful  to  the  following  Corporations 
and  Foundations  for  their  contributions  of  $1,500  and  above  to  one  or  more  of 
the  BSO  Capital  Gift  Programs. 


Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
Bank  of  Boston 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Connell  Limited  Partnership 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Dynatech  Corporation 
The  Carol  and  Avram  Goldberg 
Family  Foundation 


Henry  Hornblower  Fund,  Inc. 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
The  Edward  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
The  Esther  V.  &  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Foundations 

Helene  R.  Cahners-Kaplan  and 

Carol  R.  Goldberg,  Trustees 


Raytheon  Company 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 

State  Street  Foundation 

Janet  Upjohn  Stearns  Charitable 

Trust 
WCRB 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  | 
ORCHESTRA  I  $25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 


NEC 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Neil  Curran 

John  F.  McKinnon 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.  P.  Barger 


Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  At  wood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services,  Inc./ 
Creative  Gourmet 
Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  E  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Patricia  Wolpert 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
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1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Rnlayson 

McKinsey  &  Company 
David  G.  Fabini 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 

WCRB-102.5FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 


Before  the  Show, 
after  the  Symphony  or 
in  between  the  Pops. 

Great  Tempura,  Yakitori  and  Japanese  Noodles. 
267  Huntington  Avenue,  Telephone:  859-8669 


GQEMON 


APANESE  NOODLE  RESTAURANT 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the 

following  business  leaders 

for  their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the 

1992  fiscal  year.  Business 

Honor  Roll  donors  are  recognized  for  their  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more  in  bold 

capital  letters.  Companies  listed  in  capital  letters  indicate  gi 

fts  of  $5,000-19,999.  An 

asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 

Accounting 

Antiques/Art  Galleries 

ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 
William  D.  Green 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

*Galerie  Mourlot 

William  F.  Meagher 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 

Charles  Lamantia 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 

Automotive 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 

William  F.  DiPesa 

LEXUS 

Charles  M.  Farkas 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

Banking 

GROUP 

Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 

James  T.  McBride 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 

Ira  Stepanian 

David  G.  Robinson 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

*Bankers  Trust 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

James  B.  Hangstefer 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 

*Fenwick  Partners 

Richard  F.  Pollard 

James  P.  Masciarelli 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 

Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

The  Forum  Corporation 

John  Laird 

John  W  Humphrey 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 

Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 

^Cambridge  Trust  Company 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

Allan  Tofias 

Lewis  H.  Clark 

Richard  K.  Lochridge 

Wolf  &  Company 

FLEET  BANK  OF 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

David  G.  Fubini 
NORTH  AMERICAN 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 

Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

LAWNER  &  CABOT 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 

*Prudential  Capital  Corporation 

Edward  Eskandarian 

Richard  Laine 

Allen  Weaver 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 

RATH  &  STRONG 

COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

John  Warren 

Daniel  Ciampa 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

USTRUST 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 

James  V.  Sidell 

Thomas  H.  Lee 

Bink  Garrison 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

*The  Wyatt  Company 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 

John  M.  Plukas 

Paul  R.  Daoust 

Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

Building  /Contracting 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

Frederick  Bigony 

Consumer  Goods/ 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 

Food  Service 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Lee  M.  Kennedy 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Aerospace 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 
Boston  Showcase  Company 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 

*  Walsh  Brothers 

Jason  E.  Starr 

Robert  W.  Smith 

James  H.  Walsh  III 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 

Alarm  Systems 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

American  Alarm  & 

Communications 

Advanced  Management  Associates 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 

Richard  Sampson 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
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Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 
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Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 

*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical/ Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W  Reznicek 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  Atwood  Ives 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
JoanT.  Bok 


Engineering 


*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Ben  Charlson 

Entertainment/ Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 


LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 

Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W.  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  E  O'Brien 

*  Barclay's  Business  Credit 

Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*  Boston  Capital  Partners 

Christopher  W  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*B0T  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.E  McCulloch.  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  HI 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 


THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 

*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 

Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  E  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 


SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
William  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 
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BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

*Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 
Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 

Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Patricia  Wolpert 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 
William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*  Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
William  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

John  F.  Shea 

*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
William  J.  Tvenstrup 


*  Hanover  New  England 
J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

* Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 


Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  F  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W.  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Eraser 

HALE  AND  DORR 
Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

*McDermott,  Will  &  Emery 
Harvey  W.  Freishtat 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  PC. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 
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Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Peabody  &  Brown 
Robert  S.  Cummings 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  CaiT  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin,  Sawyer  &  Ronan 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 

Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  F  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 

Gilbert  Ford 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W  Coz 


*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
DeanT  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 
Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano 

*Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.E  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F.  Wade  Greer 


Printing  /Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co., 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

''Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  E  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*  Lehigh  Press  Company 
John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 
Ann  Kenney 

''Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
James  A.  Dawson 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 


Real  Estate/ Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 
Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  F.  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 
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*Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 

Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 


Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
William  C.  vanFaasen 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 


Services 

Cambridge  Reports/Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 

Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 


*Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 


Travel/Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 


Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  F  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 
Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 
Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 

Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*  Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Ronald  Feinstein 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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IS  EXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday.  February  25.  at  8 
Friday.  February  26.  at  2 
Saturday.  February  27.  at  8 
Tuesday.  March  2.  at  8 

ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Missa  Solemnis  in  D.  Opus  123 

Kyrie:  Assai  sostenuto  (Mit  Andacht)  — 
Andante  assai  ben  marcato  —Tempo  I 

Gloria:  Allegro  vivace  —  Larghetto  — 

Allegro  maestoso  —Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
e  ben  marcato  —  Poco  piu  allegro  —  Presto 


INTERMISSION 


Credo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  —  Adagio  — 
Andante  —  Adagio  espressivo  —  Allegro  — 
Allegro  molto  —  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  — 
Allegretto  ma  non  troppo  —  Allegro  con 
moto  —  Grave 

Sanctus:  Adagio  (Mit  Andacht)  —  Allegro 
pesante  —  Presto  —  Praeludium:  Sostenuto 
ma  non  troppo  —  Andante  molto  cantabile 
e  non  troppo  mosso 

Agnus  Dei:  Adagio  —  Allegretto  vivace  — 
Allegro  assai  —  Presto  —Tempo  I 

AMANDA  HALGRIMSON,  soprano 
SARAH  WALKER,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  ALER.  tenor 
ALASTAIR  MILES,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m. , 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 
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A  VACATION 

FOR  YOUR  BODY,  A  TRIP 

FOR  YOUR  MIND 

When  you  see  the  world's 
greatest  treasures  with  S  wan  Hellenic, 
you  capture,  experience,  and  take  them 
home  with  you. 

Whether  an  Art  Treasures 
tour  of  the  world  or  cruising  the  Nile, 
Aegean,  Mediterranean,  Black  or  Red 
Seas,  you  will  be  in  the  company  of 
internationally-recognized  experts, 
who  will  share  their  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  with  you. 

Steeped  in  history,  we  jour- 
ney through  lands  and  myths  of  time 
to  discover  treasures  of  the  past. 

Contact  your  local  travel 
agent  or  Esplanade  Tours  for  more 
information  about  these  SWA  h|^3E 
unforgettable  programs. HELLENIC 

ESPLANADE  TOURS 

581  Boylston  Street,  BS 

Boston,  MA  02116 

(617)  266-7465  •  (800)  426-5492 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Thursday  'C— February  25.  8-9:  tO 
Friday  'A'— February  26.  2-3:40 
Saturday  "B" — February  27.  8-9:40 
Tuesday  'B'— March  2.  8-9:40 

ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 
AMANDA  HALGRIMSON,  soprano 
SARAH  TALKER,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  ALER.  tenor 
ALASTAIR  MILES,  bass 
TANGLE  WOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORES, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Mussa  Solemnis 

Thursday  'A'— March  4.  8-9:55 
Friday  "B" — March  5.  2-3:55 
Saturday  A" — March  6.  8-9:55 

ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 
CHRISTIAN  TETZLAFF  violin 

BACH  Orchestral  Suite  No.  3 

BERG  \iolin  Concerto 

SCHUMANN  Symphony  No.  2 

Wednesday.  March  10.  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C  —  March  11.  8-9:45 
Friday  'B' — March  12.  2-3:45 
Saturday  A" — March  13.  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'C' — March  16.  8-9:45 
BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 
JARD  VAN  NES.  mezzo-soprano 
MEN  OF  THE  TANGLE  WOOD  FESTIVAL 

CHORUS.  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BERG  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra 

BRAHMS  Alto  Rhapsody 

DVORAK  Symphony  No.  7 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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If  you  happen  to  make 
your  living  in  the 
Financial  District,  and  for 
one  reason  or  another  are 
looking  for  a  place  to 
shop,  we  would  like  to 
invite  you  to  look  us  over. 
Our  suits  are  by  Oxxford, 
Norman  Hilton  and 
Southwick,  the  coats  are 
Burberry's,  the  shirts  are 
mostly  by  Robert  Talbott, 
and  the  music  is  mostly 
Mozart. 

The  ties  are  the  best  in 
the  city. 


ONE  LIBERTY  SQ. 

BOSTON,  02109 

350-6070 


GOLDEN 
CARE 

Will  Be  There 
When  You  Need  Us. 


Home  Health  Care 
Specializing  in  Live -In  Services 

607  Boylston  Street 

Copley  Square 
Boston,  MA  02116 

617  267-5858 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


^  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Dirtctor    l 

(617)-542-6913 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.  M.  Bradley  &  Co. ,  Inc. ,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89. 7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a 
variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company 
Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition 
in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket 
service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Development  Office  at  (617) 
638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m. ,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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"Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 

Ornament 
It  Is  The 

Expression 
Of  A  Nations 
Character.  " 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


An  Equal  Housing  Lender 
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One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season 
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SEIJI    OZAWA,   MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


THE  ART  OF 

SEIKO 


Bracelets,  cases,  and  casebacks  finished  in  22  karat  gold. 


E.B.H0RN 

Jewelers  Since  1839 


429  WASHINGTON  ST.  BOSTON  02108 
617-542-3902  •  OPEN  MON.  AND  THURS.  TIL  7 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

J.  P.  Barger,  Chairman  George  H.  Kidder,  President 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  Vice -Chair  man  Nicholas  T.  Zervas,  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Vice-Chairman  William  J.  Poorvu,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 


David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
James  F.  Cleary 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Julian  Cohen 
William  F.  Connell 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Deborah  B.  Davis 


Nina  L.  Doggett 
Dean  Freed 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Thelma  E.  Goldberg 
Julian  T.  Houston 
Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Allen  Z.  Kluchman 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
Philip  K.  Allen 
Allen  G.  Barry 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
AbramT.  Collier 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Administration 


Archie  C.  Epps 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Albert  L.  Nickerson 
Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 


R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Molly  Beals  Millman 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Peter  C .  Read 
Richard  A.  Smith 
Ray  Stata 


Irving  W.  Rabb 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Sidney  Stoneman 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Michael  G.  McDonough,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Managing  Director  and  Manager  ofTanglewood 
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Exposition  Charles  Munch: 
Exploring  his  Life  and  Career 


In  1960,  during  his  tenure  as  BSO  Music  Director,  Charles  Munch  founded  the  Boston- 
Strasbourg  Sister  City  Association  to  celebrate  the  bonds  between  Boston  and  his  native  city 
in  France.  Through  March  13th  Symphony  Hall  will  host  an  exhibit  organized  by  French 
musicologist  Genevieve  Honegger  and  originally  displayed  at  Strasbourg's  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  et  Universitaire.  While  the  exhibit  focuses  on  Munch — his  early  life,  his  musical 
family,  his  relationship  with  composers  of  the  day,  and  his  international  career — it  also 
explores  the  musical  heritage  of  Strasbourg,  in  particular  the  impact  of  the  German  annexa- 
tion of  Alsace  in  1870. 

Because  of  space  limitations,  only  about  one-half  of  the  original  exhibit  will  be  shown  at 
Symphony  Hall,  with  material  on  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room,  in  the  first-floor  cor- 
ridor of  the  Hall  (audience-left),  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby  display  cases. 


Choices  without  Compromise 

...in  Retirement  Living 


Choose  Boston. 

Stay  right  here,  close  to 
friends,  family,  physicians, 
shopping,  clubs ...  and  the 
Symphony. 

Choose  Beauty. 

Enjoy  award-winning  archi- 
tecture, a  verdant  setting 
near  the  Arnold  Arbor- 
etum, and  spacious,  elegant 
apartment  residences. 

Choose  Security. 

Feel  safe  and  comfortable 
with  our  security  systems 
and  health  care  program.  In 
any  emergency,  help  is  there 
at  the  touch  of  a  button. 


Choose  Financial 

Protection.  Protect 
your  assets  with  our  90% 
refundable  entrance  fee  and 
our  built-in  long-term 
care  insurance  plan. 


Choose  Your  Own 

Way  of  Life.  Do  all  of 

the  things  you'd  like  to  do, 
because  our  full  services 
give  you  the  time  you  want 


an 


d  need. 


Choose r^pririghouse 

A  non-profit  continuing  care  retirement  community 
now  under  development  in  Boston. 


Please  send  more  information  about  Spnnghouse  to: 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Mail  to:    "-vfk      Springhouse  Information  Center, 
b^j5j|    301  S.  Huntington  Ave., 

||{fl]    Boston,  MA  02130 

Or  Call  Today:  (617)  522-0043 
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Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

at  Jordan  Hall, 

Sunday,  March  14,  1993 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish,  conclude  their 
1992-93  series  of  three  Sunday-afternoon 
concerts  at  Jordan  Hall  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  on  Sunday,  March  14,  1993,  at 
3  p.m.  The  program  includes  Mozart's  Duo  in 
B-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.424,  Samuel 
Barber's  Summer  Music  for  Woodwind  Quin- 
tet, Opus  31,  and  Schubert's  Trio  No.  1  in 
B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  D.898. 
Single  tickets  are  $17,  $13,  and  $11  and  are 
available  through  Symphony-Charge  at  (617) 
266-1200,  or  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box 
office.  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  tickets  are 
available  at  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office. 

Exposition  Charles  Munch  at 
Symphony  Hall,  February  19-March  13 

Exposition  Charles  Munch,  an  exhibit  explor- 
ing the  life  and  career  of  the  former  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
(1949-62),  will  be  on  display  in  Symphony 
Hall  through  March  13th.  In  1960  Munch 
established  the  Boston-Strasbourg  Sister  City 
Association,  which  has  worked  with  the  BSO 
Archives  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  Com- 
mittee of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers  to  bring  the  exhibit  to  Boston. 
Organized  by  French  musicologist  Genevieve 
Honegger,  the  exhibit  was  originally  dis- 
played at  Strasbourg's  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
et  Universitaire  from  November  23,  1992, 
through  January  30,  1993.  From  her  several 
years  of  research,  Ms.  Honegger  has  brought 
together  for  the  first  time  archival  materials, 
including  scores,  photographs,  letters,  con- 
cert programs,  posters,  and  paintings,  from 
several  public  and  private  collections.  Among 
the  sources  for  loaned  exhibit  materials  are 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  et  Universitaire  (Strasbourg),  Jean- 
Jacques  and  Nicole  Schweitzer-Henriot, 
Henri  Dutilleux,  Jean-Claude  Honegger,  and 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris.  While  the  exhibit 
focuses  on  Charles  Munch — his  early  life  in 
Strasbourg,  his  musical  family,  his  relation- 
ship with  composers  of  the  day,  and  his  inter- 


national career — the  exhibit  also  explores 
the  musical  heritage  of  the  city  of  Strasbourg, 
in  particular  the  impact  of  the  German  annex- 
ation of  Alsace  in  1870. 

Because  of  space  limitations,  only  about 
one-half  of  Ms.  Honegger's  original  exhibit 
will  be  shown  at  Symphony  Hall,  with  mate- 
rial on  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room,  in 
the  first-floor  corridor  of  the  Hall  (audience- 
left),  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby  display 
cases.  Since  Munch  s  tenure  as  music  direc- 
tor was  the  focus  of  a  BSO  Archives  exhibit 
last  season,  the  current  exhibit  primarily 
includes  materials  that  have  not  been  seen 
here  before.  To  coincide  with  Exposition 
Charles  Munch,  the  BSO  Archives  has 
mounted  a  satellite  exhibit,  using  BSO  archival 
material,  on  display  in  the  lobby  of  Boston 
City  Hall,  also  through  March  13th. 

Genevieve  Honegger  has  also  edited  a 
book  of  Munch's  correspondence  entitled 
Charles  Munch,  Un  Chef  a1' Orchestre  dans  le 
siecle.  The  book  will  be  available  in  the  Sym- 
phony Shop  for  the  duration  of  the  exhibit. 

BSO  on  Record: 

Two  Grammy  Nominations  and 

a  New  Release 

Two  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  recordings 
led  by  Seiji  Ozawa  have  been  nominated  for 
Grammy  Awards.  Seiji  Ozawa's  recording  of 
Tchaikovsky's  opera  Pique  Dame  has  been 
nominated  in  the  category  of  Best  Opera 
Recording.  Drawn  from  live  performances  at 
Symphony  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall  in  October 
1991,  the  recording  features  Mirella  Freni, 
Maureen  Forrester,  Vladimir  Atlantov,  Dmitri 
Hvorostovsky,  and  Sergei  Leiferkus  in  the 
leading  roles  (RCA  Victor  Red  Seal,  three 
discs).  Mr.  Ozawa's  recording  with  Anne- 
Sophie  Mutter  and  the  BSO  of  Bartok's  Violin 
Concerto  No.  2  and  Moret's  concerto  for 
violin  and  chamber  orchestra,  En  Reve  ("In  a 
Dream"),  has  been  nominated  in  the  category 
Best  Classical  Performance — Instrumental 
Soloist  with  Orchestra  (Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon). 

The  latest  release  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  is  on  Sony  Classical,  a 
single  disc  featuring  pianist  Leon  Fleisher  in 
three  works  for  piano  left-hand  and  orchestra: 
Ravel's  Piano  Concerto  for  the  left  hand,  Pro- 
kofiev's Piano  Concerto  No.  4,  and  Benjamin 
Britten's  Diversions. 


Martha's  Vineyard,  Massachusetts 
EDGARTOWN  -  STARBUCK  NECK 

Offered  for  the  1st  time  in  50  years,  this  Grande 
Dame  has  presided  over  the  harbor  entrance  for 
more  than  100  years.  Situated  on  over  an  acre 
with  a  spectacular  panoramic  view,  the  house 
includes  6  bedrooms  &  offers  good  water  views 
from  every  room.  Rare  opportunity.  $2,250,000 
Call  DAVID  THOMPSON/LANDVEST  508/627-4400 


Seal  Harbor,  Maine 
MT.  DESERT  ISLAND    CRAIG  KNOWE  ESTATE 

This  majestic  c.1900  5-bedroom  cottage  estate 
graces  the  crest  of  "The  Hill"  &  offers  warm  & 
spacious  living  with  6  fireplaces,  graceful 
architectural  detail  &  commanding  views  of  the 
Atlantic.  Wonderful  covered  porch  overlooking 
sun-swathed  garden  landscapes,  the  ocean  & 
Cranberry  Isles.  $1,465,000 


South  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts 
PADANARAM  SEASIDE  HOME 

Dramatic  waterfront  setting  with  spectacular 
water  views.  Wonderful  4-bedroom  house  with 
lots  of  glass  &  decks.  Country  Club  living  with 
association  amenities  including  championship 
golf  course,  tennis,  pool  &  private  three-quarter 
mile  sandy  beach  on  a  231-acre  peninsula.  24- 
Hour  Security.  One  of  the  last  grand  oceanfront 
estates,  now  a  community  built  in  harmony  with 
its  history  &  nature.  $625,000 


Manchester-By-The-Sea 

"SUNNYBANK" 

GALES  POINT  OCEANFRONT  ESTATE 

Classic  c.1900  shingle-style  home  on  over  2  acres 
of  rolling  lawn  with  wonderful  wrap-around 
porches  &  spectacular  views.  The  elegance  & 
splendor  of  an  era  gone  by  with  over  20  rooms, 
lOfireplaces,  music  &  billiard  rooms,  paneled 
library  &  magnificent  foyer.  Sandy  beach  &  pier 
access  plus  potential  for  private  dock  & 
additional  oceanfront  lot.  A  "truly  American" 
showcase.  $2,900,000 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston, Massachusetts  02109; (617)  723-1800 
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BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  HigginsonTrio — BSO  violinist  Harvey 
Seigel,  BSO  assistant  principal  cellist  Martha 
Babcock,  and  BSO  assistant  conductor 
Robert  Spano,  piano — perform  Dvorak's 
F  minor  piano  trio,  Opus  65,  Bloch's  Three 
Nocturnes,  and  Mendelssohn's  D  minor  piano 
trio,  Opus  49,  on  Friday,  February  26,  at 
8  p.m.  at  the  First  Parish  of  Watertown, 
35  Church  Street,  on  the  "Chamber  Music  in 
Watertown"  concert  series.  Tickets  are  $10 
($8  seniors  and  those  under  eighteen).  For 
more  information,  call  527-0225. 

BSO  harpist  Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson  is 
featured  with  the  Boston  Cecilia  Society  on 
Friday,  February  27,  at  8  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall 
in  a  performance  of  Gustav  Hoist's  Chorale 
Hymns  from  the  Rig  Veda  for  chorus,  harp, 
and  orchestra.  For  complete  program  and 
ticket  information  call  (617)  232-4540. 

BSO  members  Edwin  Barker,  principal 
bass,  and  Fenwick  Smith,  flute,  are  featured 
with  other  members  of  the  BSO  in  a  program 
of  chamber  music  for  double  bass,  flute,  and 
strings  on  Sunday,  February  28,  at  3  p.m.  at 
Knesset  Israel  Congregation  in  Pittsfield. 
The  program  includes  music  of  Vivaldi, 
Schulhoff,  Bloch,  Krasa,  and  Bach,  and  is 
part  of  the  Richmond  Performance  Series, 
Mark  Ludwig,  artistic  director.  Admission  is 
$10  ($8  students  and  seniors).  For  more 
information,  call  (413)  698-2837  or  (617) 
731-0004. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  performs 
Haydn's  C  major  piano  trio,  Hob.  XV:27, 
Ravel's  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Cello,  and 
Beethoven's  B-flat  piano  trio,  Opus  97,  the 
Archduke,  on  Friday,  March  5,  at  8  p.m.  at 
the  Second  Church  in  Newton,  60  Highland 


Street,  West  Newton,  and  on  Sunday,  March 
7,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Peabody  Museum  in 
Salem.  The  performers  are  BSO  violinist 
Victor  Romanul,  BSO  cellist  Jonathan  Miller, 
the  ensemble's  founder,  and  pianist  Randall 
Hodgkinson.  Tickets  are  $14  ($12  seniors 
and  students).  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  527-8662. 

Max  Hobart  conducts  the  North  Shore 
Philharmonic  on  Sunday,  March  7,  at  3  p.m. 
at  Salem  High  School  Auditorium.  The  pro- 
gram includes  Haydn's  March  for  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians,  Faure's  Elegie  with 
cellist  Wendy  Law,  J.C.  Bach's  Sinfonia 
concertante  for  violin  and  cello  with  violinist 
Ayano  Ninomiya  and  Ms.  Law,  Sinding's 
Suite  in  A  minor  with  Ms.  Ninomiya,  and 
Schubert's  Symphony  No.  5.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  (617)  286-0024  or  (617)  631- 
6513. 

Ronald  Knudsen  leads  the  Newton  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  Sunday,  March  7,  at 
8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  College,  15  Walnut  Park, 
Newton.  Mr.  Knudsen  is  the  violin  soloist  in 
Bach's  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Oboe,  with 
oboist  Carl  Schlaijker,  on  a  program  also 
including  Rachmaninoff's  Symphonic  Vari- 
ations. Single  tickets  are  $14  and  $12.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  965-2555. 

BSO  assistant  concertmaster  Laura  Park 
performs  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  with 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducting  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  March 
10,  and  Friday,  March  12,  at  8  p.m.  at  Faneuil 
Hall.  The  program  opens  with  Beethoven's 
Symphony  No.  1.  Tickets  are  $27,  $23,  and 
$15  ($5  discount  for  students  and  seniors). 
For  more  information,  call  (617)  426-2387. 


What  is 
WORDNET? 


Over  1000  experienced  and  accredited 
translators  in  all  languages 

Complete  language  services — translation, 
typesetting  and  printing 

Worldwide  access  via  fax  and  electronic 
networks 

Free  call  for  brochure,  client  endorsements 
and  estimate 

1-800- WORDNET 


Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today.  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 
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Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 

benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


Name. 


TeL 


Address. 


City 


State. 


Zip. 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of  Development, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  021 15. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax -deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


J 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits  to 
Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations.  In  October  1992  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to 
South  America,  with  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper, 
and  Covent  Garden,  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992.  In 
addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  Na- 
tional, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings 
appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World, 
Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  andTelarc  labels.  In  September 
1992  Mr.  Ozawa  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Matsumoto,  Japan,  in  memory  of 
his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  cultivation  of  Western  music  and  musical 
technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  the  Toho  Gakuen  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
con,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge 
at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of 
Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, who  appointed  him  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season. 
He  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood, 
and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he 
became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 


Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Pa  ley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 

Family  chair 


Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Principal 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Assistant  Principal 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
tJerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

*  Victor  Romanul 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 
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Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  Jo  Anne  Dickinson  chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*0wen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 
Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 
Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
chair 
John  Salkowski 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 

Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


VX.  ■ 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Associate  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 


Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 


Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 
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We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  112th  season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 

JOHN  K.  SPRING                                 RICHARD  OLNEY  III 
KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR.                       ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 
JOHN  LOWELL                                    M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 
THOMAS  N.  DABNEY                         JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 
V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM                            CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 
GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR.                       OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 

Creative  investment  management 
and  fiduciary  services  since  1838 

45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 
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BALDWIN 

OF 

BOSTON 


98  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
1-800-FOR  PIANO 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa  &  John  Williams 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  112th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  philan- 
thropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more 
than  a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the 
millions  through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an 
active  role  in  commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its 
summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  most  important  music 
festivals;  it  helps  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO  Youth  Concerts 
and  through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Boston  community; 
and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  one  of 
the  world's  most  important  training  grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  in- 
strumentalists, and  vocalists.  The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and 
recording  activities  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  and  the  world's  only 
permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal 
players;  and  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  inter- 
national standard  for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization  dedicated 
to  the  making  of  music  consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical  art,  creating 
performances  and  providing  educational  and  training  programs  at  the  highest  level  of 
excellence.  This  is  accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its  audiences,  govern- 
mental assistance  on  both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of 
many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  The  following  October  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as  music  director 
until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  Old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded  concert 
halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and 
-trained  conductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler- 
culminating  in  the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures 
as  music  director,  1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg  Henschel, 
taken  1882 
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the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music 
and  refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter 
kind  of  music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first 
"Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in 
1917,  continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would 
be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the 
employment  of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  concerts  began  during  Kous- 
sevitzky's years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestras  first  con- 
certs in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of 
"a  good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the 
founding  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugu- 
rated by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for 
half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented 
numerous  premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory, 
and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition,  many 
concerts  were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic  director  of 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship  program 
was  established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted 
a  number  of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon  and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European  tour,  and 
directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  ad- 
viser. During  his  tenure  as  music  director  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the  BSO's  commit- 
ment to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions  marking  the  orchestra's 
100th  birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  in  1990,  and  a  recent  series  of  commissions  from  composers  including 
Henri  Dutilleux,  Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison,  Hans  Werner  Henze, 
and  Yehudi  Wyner.  Under  his  direction  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording 
activities,  to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato  labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts  annu- 
ally. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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An  Outstanding 

Performance 

Is  Always 

The  Result  Of  A 

Harmonious 

Effort. 


Bay  Bank  applauds  the  continuing  success  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  congratulate  all  the  performers  and  those  behind  the  scenes 

for  working  in  perfect  harmony  to  create  music  loved  around  the  world. 


BayBank 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  February  25,  at  8 
Friday,  February  26,  at  2 
Saturday,  February  27,  at  8 
Tuesday,  March  2,  at  8 

ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Missa  Solemnis  in  D,  Opus  123 

Kyrie:  Assai  sostenuto  (Mit  Andacht)  — 
Andante  assai  ben  marcato  —Tempo  I 

Gloria:  Allegro  vivace  —  Larghetto  — 

Allegro  maestoso  —  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
e  ben  marcato  —  Poco  piu  allegro  —  Presto 


INTERMISSION 


Credo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  —  Adagio  — 
Andante  —  Adagio  espressivo  —  Allegro  — 
Allegro  molto  —  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  — 
Allegretto  ma  non  troppo  —  Allegro  con 
moto  —  Grave 

Sanctus:  Adagio  (Mit  Andacht)  —Allegro 
pesante  —  Presto  —  Praeludium:  Sostenuto 
ma  non  troppo  —  Andante  molto  cantabile 
e  non  troppo  mosso 

Agnus  Dei:  Adagio  —  Allegretto  vivace  — 
Allegro  assai  —  Tempo  I  —  Presto  —  Tempo  I 

AMANDA  HALGRIMSON,  soprano 
SARAH  WALKER,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  ALER,  tenor 
ALASTAIR  MILES,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
MALCOLM  LOWE,  solo  violin 


The  evening  performances  will  end  about  9:40  and  the  Friday  performance  about  3:40. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  16 
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The  Sun  Rising. 


At  Life  Care  Centers  of  America,  we  want  our  residents 
to  enjoy  the  sunrises,  sunsets,  and  all  the  special  moments 
in  between.  We  offer  a  loving,  caring  environment  which 
promotes  resident  dignity,  self-respect  and  family  involve- 
ment. For  additional  information,  contact  any  of  the  ten 
smoke-free  centers  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
listed  below. 
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Life  Care  Center 
of  Wilbraham 

Wilbraham,  MA 
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The  Oaks 

New  Bedford,  MA 
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Littleton  House 
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Littleton,  MA 
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Evergreen  House 
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E.  Providence,  Rl 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Missa  Solemnis  in  D,  Opus  123 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Ger- 
many, on  December  17,  1770,  and  died  in  Vienna 
on  March  26,  1827.  The  composition  of  the  Missa 
Solemnis  stretched  from  the  spring  of  1819  (possibly 
even  from  late  1818)  to  the  middle  of  1823.  The  work 
received  its  first  performance  on  April  6,  1824,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  under  the  patronage  of  Prince  Galitzin. 
Three  movements — the  Kyrie,  Credo,  and  Agnus 
Dei — were  performed  in  Vienna  on  the  same  concert 
that  included  the  premiere  of  the  Ninth  Symphony 
on  May  7,  1824.  The  earliest  known  performance  in 
America  took  place  in  New  York's  Steinway  Hall  on 
May  2,  1872,  with  the  Church  Music  Association 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  James  Pech.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the  work  on  the 
inaugural  concert  in  the  recently  completed  Symphony  Hall,  on  October  15,  1900. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted,  the  solo  quartet  consisted  of  Clementine  DeVere,  Gertrude 
May  Stein,  Evan  Williams,  and  Joseph  S.  Baerenstein,  and  the  chorus  was  the  Cecilia 
Society.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  next  BSO  performance,  which  opened  a  Beethoven 
Centenary  Festival  on  March  22,  1927,  with  Olive  Marshall,  Jeanne  Gordon,  Tudor 
Davies,  Arthur  Middleton,  and  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radclifife  Choral  Society. 
Since  then,  BSO  performances  have  been  given  mainly  on  special  occasions:  Pension 
Fund  concerts  led  by  Koussevitzky  in  1927,  1938,  1941,  and  1948,  a  Pension  Fund  con- 
cert led  by  Charles  Munch  in  1950,  and  three  Tanglewood  performances  led  by  Leonard 
Bernstein  in  memory  of  Koussevitzky,  in  1951,  1955,  and  1971.  The  work  has  been  per- 
formed on  BSO  subscription  concerts  only  twice  previously:  in  December  1938  under 
Koussevitzky,  and  in  December  1975  under  Colin  Davis,  who  also  led  the  orchestras 
most  recent  performance  the  following  summer,  on  August  7,  1976.  Davis's  subscription 
performances  included  Teresa  Cahill,  Anna  Reynolds,  Eric  Tappy,  Robert  Lloyd,  and  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor.  Susan  Davenny  Wyner  was  the 
soprano  and  Marius  Rintzler  the  bass  in  Davis's  Tanglewood  performance ,  which  other- 
wise included  the  same  forces.  The  score  calls  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  soloists, 


A  Note  from  the  Conductor 

The  Missa  Solemnis  has  a  reputation  for  being  very  serious,  very  forbidding, 
and  very  difficult  to  listen  to.  Even  its  name  seems  to  set  it  apart  from  other 
Masses.  But  this  is  no  funereal  piece.  Its  text  is  no  different  from  any  of 
Haydn's,  Mozart's,  or  Schubert's  Masses,  and,  like  theirs,  at  least  three-quarters 
of  the  work  is  filled  not  with  gloom,  but  with  dancing  celebration. 

The  Missa  is  a  magnificent  and  awe-inspiring  creation — late  Beethoven  at 
its  very  greatest.  But  I  hope  that  this  performance  will  also  show  you  its  human 
side.  As  with  his  symphonies,  I  feel  that  Beethoven  created  not  so  much  a 
threatening  mountain  as  a  splendid  cathedral,  which  anyone  can  enter  and  enjoy. 

To  make  it  more  enjoyable,  and  because  this  is  a  concert  rather  than  a  reli- 
gious service,  I  like  to  make  an  intermission  between  the  Gloria  and  the 
Credo.  This  allows  us  time  to  digest  the  Kyrie  and  the  Gloria  before  proceeding 
with  fresh  ears  to  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

— Roger  Norrington 
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mixed  chorus,  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  timpani,  organ,  and  strings. 

Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  is  one  of  that  handful  of  works  of  grandiose  vision  in  its 
conception,  raising  technical  demands  of  such  difficulty,  and  requiring  such  artistic 
commitment,  that  it  remains  a  rare  experience  in  live  performance.  Other  demanding 
works — the  big  Mahler  symphonies  are  a  case  in  point — that  used  to  be  heard  equally 
rarely  are  by  now  almost  commonplace.  But  the  Missa  Solemnis  stands  alone,  linked 
only  with  J.S.  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  as  the  most  extraordinary  musical  setting  of  the 
most-often  set  text  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  very  history  of  the  BSO's  performances  of  this  work  demonstrates  the  point. 
Beethoven,  after  all,  has  long  been,  and  remains,  at  the  very  heart  of  the  repertory. 
Virtually  every  one  of  his  major  works  is  played  again  and  again,  whether  it  is  an  or- 
chestral work,  a  string  quartet,  a  piano  sonata,  a  piano  trio,  a  duo  sonata,  or  his  only 
opera.  Yet  the  Missa  Solemnis,  when  it  has  been  performed  here  at  all,  has  been  sched- 
uled for  "special  concert"  treatment.  It  was  the  featured  work  on  the  very  first  concert 
to  be  given  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  choice,  perhaps,  was  only  natural  then.  The  Boston 
Symphony  had  already  existed  nearly  twenty  years  and  had  played  every  other  signifi- 
cant large  work  by  Beethoven,  starting  with  a  complete  cycle  of  the  symphonies  in  the 
inaugural  season.  What  choice  could  possibly  have  been  better  to  honor  the  one  com- 
poser whose  name  appears  engraved  on  the  Symphony  Hall  proscenium  than  the 
largest  and  most  demanding  of  all,  which  would  be  at  the  same  time  new  to  the  orches- 
tra's repertory.  Since  then,  the  work  has  been  performed  five  times  on  Pension  Fund 
concerts,  once  to  open  a  festival  commemorating  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
composer's  death,  three  times  atTanglewood  in  memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  (who 
had  led  most  of  the  previous  performances),  and  on  only  two  occasions  on  regular 
subscription  concerts. 

When  Beethoven  first  started  thinking  about  writing  such  a  work,  he  was  without 
question  planning  a  brilliant  piece  on  a  large  scale,  but  he  certainly  did  not  anticipate 
the  way  it  would  grow.  He  had  become  increasingly  interested  in  the  techniques  of 
counterpoint,  and  this  had  led  him  to  the  study  of  older  music,  particularly  the  music 
of  the  Renaissance,  in  which  the  harmonies  were  built  on  the  melodic  structures  of  the 
old  church  modes,  not  the  major  and  minor  modes,  which  are  the  only  two  that  sur- 
vived in  common  use.  So  interested  was  he  in  the  harmonic  possibilities  that  he  actu- 
ally thought  about  writing  "a  whole  symphony  in  the  old  modes."  Moreover,  as  he 
approached  the  age  of  fifty,  and  became  on  account  of  his  deafness  increasingly  with- 
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drawn  from  the  usual  lively  social  life  (except  for  his  closest  friends),  he  had  clearly 
begun  to  ponder  issues  of  ultimate  significance.  At  one  point  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
become  a  church  musician  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  writing  religious  music.  The 
protracted  lawsuit  with  his  sister-in-law  over  the  guardianship  of  his  nephew  Karl  (on 
the  grounds  that  the  mother  was  morally  unfit  to  raise  the  boy)  may  have  turned  his 
thoughts  toward  religion  as  well,  at  least  in  its  role  of  moral  instruction. 

Some  of  this  interest  must  have  motivated  him,  upon  learning  that  his  patron, 
friend,  and  royal  pupil,  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  was  going  to  be  made  the  Archbishop 
of  Olmutz  (today  Olomouc)  in  Moravia,  to  write  a  congratulatory  note  in  which  he 
anticipates  "a  day  on  which  a  solemn  Mass  composed  by  me  will  be  performed  during 
the  ceremonies  performed  for  Y[our]  I[mperial]  H[ighness]."  These  ceremonies  would 
have  been  the  installation  service  for  the  new  archbishop,  which  took  place  on  March 
20,  1820.  But  if  Beethoven  ever  hoped  that  his  new  piece  would  actually  be  ready  for 
that  event,  he  quickly  dismissed  the  possibility,  as  his  work  took  on  a  life  of  its  own, 
making  greater  and  greater  demands  on  him.  Even  before  choosing  to  write  a  Mass,  he 
had  written  a  diary  entry  that  showed  his  mind  turning  in  the  direction  of  church  music 
and  what,  in  his  view,  it  would  require: 

In  order  to  write  true  church  music  .  .  .  look  through  all  the  monastic  church  chorales 
and  also  the  strophes  in  the  most  coreect  translations,  and  perfect  prosody  in  all 
Christian-Catholic  psalms  and  hymns  generally. 

Beethoven's  amanuensis,  the  frequently  unreliable  Schindler,  claimed  to  have  seen 
him  at  work  on  the  Mass  already  in  late  1818,  before  the  Archduke's  new  position  had 
been  formally  announced,  but  Beethoven  evidently  had  learned  privately  and  unoffi- 
cially, as  early  as  the  middle  of  1818,  that  it  was  in  the  works,  so  Schindler's  sugges- 


Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria,  also  the  Archbishop  of 
Olmutz  and  dedicatee  of  the  "Missa  Solemnis" 
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tion  may  be  right.  In  any  case,  Beethoven  always  worked  on  several  pieces  at  once, 
and  the  years  of  the  Missa  Solemnis  were  also  years  in  which  he  did  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  the  Ninth  Symphony  (interrupted  to  finish  the  Mass),  composed  the  last  three 
piano  sonatas  and  the  Diabelli  Variations,  and  started  the  first  of  what  we  now  refer  to 
as  the  "late  quartets,"  Opus  127  in  E-flat. 

On  the  whole,  Beethoven  seems  to  have  worked  on  the  Mass  in  a  fairly  strict  chrono- 
logical order,  though  some  early  sketches  have  rudimentary  versions  of  themes  that 
appear  late  in  the  work.  In  any  case,  he  began  by  having  prepared  a  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  text,  in  parallel  columns,  so  that  he  could  study  the  meaning  of 
every  individual  word  and  ponder  it  for  musical  and  expressive  significance.  Beethoven 
himself  added  some  annotations  in  the  margin  on  the  meaning  of  individual  words  and 
phrases  of  special  interest  or  difficulty.  Certainly  he  was  concerned  to  express  the 
meaning  of  the  words  as  directly  as  he  knew  how,  and  he  encapsulated  this  concern  in 
the  hope  expressed  at  the  head  of  the  score:  "From  the  heart — may  it  go  to  the  heart." 
Certainly,  if  Schindler  is  to  be  believed,  Beethoven  threw  himself  into  the  act  of  cre- 
ation wholeheartedly.  Schindler  tells  of  Beethoven  working  on  the  fugue  in  the  Credo, 
"singing,  yelling,  stamping  his  feet.  .  .  .  He  looked  as  though  he  had  just  engaged  in  a 
life  and  death  struggle  with  the  whole  army  of  contrapuntists,  his  everlasting  enemies." 
At  other  times,  though,  Schindler  described  him  as  in  a  condition  oi^Erdenentrilck- 
heit"  or  of  being  withdrawn  from  the  world.  Certainly  there  are  passages  in  the  Mass 
that  draw  the  mind  utterly  away  from  any  quotidian  worries. 
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For  all  his  devotion  (the  German  word  "Andacht"  appears  in  several  places  on  the 
score  as  a  performance  indication),  Beethoven  was  not  above  a  little  sharp  dealing 
with  his  publishers  after  he  had  completed  the  score,  bidding  the  price  up  to  the  high- 
est possible  level  and  negotiating — not  entirely  frankly — with  as  many  as  seven  differ- 
ent publishers.  Still,  a  large  work  of  this  sort,  though  it  might  be  sold  to  aristocratic 
admirers  like  the  Russian  Prince  Galitzin,  who  produced  the  premiere  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, was  not  likely  to  sell  in  the  way  that  piano  or  violin  sonatas  did,  and  publishers 
were  understandably  chary  of  taking  on  such  an  expensive  work,  even  with  the  name  of 
Beethoven  attached  to  it. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  performance  of  the  Missa  Solemnis  as  part  of 
any  regular  church  service.  The  piece  is  simply  too  big,  too  demanding.  Indeed,  it  is 
almost  too  demanding  for  any  circumstances.  Every  singer  has  been  told — even  if  he 
or  she  has  never  undertaken  a  performance — that  the  Missa  Solemnis  is  a  "killer," 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  vocal  parts,  particularly  in  extremes  of  range  and  dynamics, 
are  often  attributed  to  Beethoven's  deafness  and  his  consequent  inability  to  hear 
exactly  how  much  effort  the  work  demands.  (During  rehearsals  for  the  first  Vienna 
performance  of  parts  of  the  Mass,  the  singers  had  begged  Beethoven  to  rewrite  a  pas- 
sage in  the  fugue  of  the  Credo,  where  the  sopranos  enter  on  a  high  B-flat,  but  the  com- 
poser refused.)  Yet  it  is  also  possible  that  Beethoven  created  those  demands  as  a  kind 
of  symbolic  suggestion  of  the  gulf  between  the  "normal"  world  and  the  sphere  of  ulti- 
mate concerns. 

He  was  consciously  working  in  a  long  and  still  vigorous  tradition  of  Austrian  con- 
certed Mass  settings,  including  the  magnificent  symphonic  structures  of  Haydn's  late 
Masses  composed  for  the  name  day  of  his  patron's  wife.  Not  only  was  Beethoven  famil- 
iar with  that  specific  tradition,  he  had  actually  contributed  to  it  in  his  earlier  Mass 
setting,  the  Mass  in  C,  Opus  86,  composed  in  1807.  The  centuries-long  history  of 
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Mass  settings  had  generated  many  traditional  means  of  approaching  certain  texts  of 
the  liturgy.  Beethoven's  studies  had  made  him  aware  of  these  traditions,  if,  indeed,  he 
had  not  already  known  many  of  them.  One  of  the  basic  distinctions  made  over  the 
centuries  is  the  one  between  the  parts  of  the  Mass  with  relatively  verbose  texts  (the 
Gloria  and  the  Credo),  in  which  the  composer  has  to  get  through  many  words  as 
quickly  as  possible,  while  expressing  as  best  he  can  the  emotional  and  symbolic  sig- 
nificance of  each  phrase  as  it  goes  by,  and  those  parts  with  very  brief  texts,  in  which 
the  music  can  grow  and  blossom  on  its  own  terms. 

The  Kyrie,  being  one  of  the  passages  that  has  a  very  short  text,  begins  with  an  image 
of  massed  voices  out  of  which  soloists  appear — the  whole  of  humanity  and  the  indi- 
vidual believer,  sharing  in  a  vision  of  glory.  The  two  themes  opposed  in  counterpoint 
in  the  Christe,  one  of  them  a  sinuous  figure  in  running  eighth-notes,  hearken  back  to 
the  Baroque  era.  The  second  Kyrie  returns  to  the  mood  of  "devotion"  (specified  by 
Beethoven  in  the  tempo  marking),  but  opens  to  a  vision  of  glory  before  suddenly  with- 
drawing into  stillness. 

The  opening  of  the  Gloria  is  brilliantly  symphonic  with  the  rushing  sixteenth-note 
tremolo  in  the  strings  adding  excitement  to  the  forward  impulse.  It  was  a  commonplace 
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Autograph  score  of  the  Kyrie,  with  Beethoven's  inscription — 
"From  the  heart  — May  it  go  to  the  heart" — at  the  top 
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to  offer  a  striking  contrast  between  the  opening  words  and  "Et  in  terra  pax,"  but  few 
composers  dared  try  so  dramatic  and  rapid  a  shift  from  the  chorus  and  orchestra  in  full 
cry  to  the  hushed  basses  almost  alone  on  a  low  A.  The  original  material  returns  for  the 
brilliant  affirmations  "We  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee,"  yet  reverts  with  equal  sudden- 
ness to  a  brief  calm — only  four  measures! — on  "We  adore  thee. "The  great  harmonic 
and  textural  contrast  with  the  move  to  B-flat  and  the  soloists'  expression  of  thanksgiv- 
ing ("Gratias  agimus  tibi")  is  the  first  stage  of  a  large  process  that  leads  through  the 
phrases  of  the  Gloria  text — each  expressed  in  its  own  terms  but  contributing  to  the 
vast  span  of  the  whole,  finally  settling  back  on  the  home  key  of  D  for  a  massive  fugue 
on  the  closing  words.  Nothing  prepares  us  for  the  way  this  fugue,  at  first  measured  and 
stately,  grows  more  and  more  energetic,  moving  into  a  double-time  statement  of  the 
fugue  subject  that  builds  to  the  concluding  dramatic  outburst. 

The  Credo  has  the  longest  text  of  any  movement  in  the  Mass,  so  Beethoven  must 
perforce  move  with  dispatch  from  phrase  to  phrase,  drawing  frequently  on  the  motif 
heard  at  the  first  words  to  provide  a  thread  on  which  to  hang  the  long  string  of  theologi- 
cal affirmations.  Probably  every  composer  in  history  has  discovered  that  the  words 
"descendit  de  coelis"  ("he  descended  from  heaven")  can  be  expressed  first  with  a 
downward  motion  ("descended")  and  then  with  another  high  note  ("heaven"),  but 
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Beethoven  raises  this  realization  to  a  new  level  of  excitement,  which  then  recedes 
suddenly  for  what  is  traditionally  the  most  intimate  musical  part  of  a  Mass  setting,  the 
central  affirmation  of  the  Christian  faith:  "Et  incarnatus"  ("And  he  was  incarnate"). 
Here  Beethoven  chooses  to  write  in  one  of  the  old  church  modes,  the  pure  Dorian,  in 
the  solo  quartet,  with  throbbing  woodwind  accompaniment,  and — floating  serenely 
above  all — the  flute,  like  an  aural  image  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the  tranquility  is  bro- 
ken by  the  sustained,  dark  Crucifixus,  which  ends  with  the  words  "and  was  buried." 
Here,  too,  Beethoven  stands  in  a  long  line  of  composers  who  take  the  music  to  a 
hushed  and  dark  place  before  continuing  with  the  thrilling  assertion  of  resurrection. 
But  few  offer  such  an  utterly  frightening  place  for  the  chorus,  especially  the  tenors, 
who  must — without  any  support  from  the  instruments  or  the  rest  of  the  chorus — boldly 
break  into  the  mood  of  darkness  with  the  exciting  news.  Finally,  "Et  ascendit  in 
coelum"  ("And  he  ascended  into  heaven")  is  sung  on  an  upward-rising  scale  that  gen- 
erates a  new  infusion  of  energy. 

From  this  point,  the  words  offer  the  composer  little  aid  in  finding  pictorial  illustra- 
tions; the  remainder  of  the  Credo  text  consists  of  a  string  of  various  theological  asser- 
tions. Beethoven  chooses  to  make  an  event  of  musical  architecture  out  of  it  by  re- 
capitulating the  opening  of  the  movement;  against  the  repetitions  of  "Credo,  credo," 
the  remaining  texts  can  be  set  as  a  counterpoint.  Finally  Beethoven  sets  the  final  words 
"And  the  life  of  the  world  to  come,  Amen"  to  a  stately,  noble  double  fugue,  calm  in 
mood  (though  calling  for  the  sopranos  to  enter  on  that  high  B-flat  that  the  Viennese 
ladies  objected  to  unavailingly  in  1824),  but  this  soon  turns  into  a  double-speed  ver- 
sion of  the  fugue  that  builds  with  tremendous  excitement,  even  though  (or  perhaps 
because)  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  choral  passages  that  anyone  has  ever  written,  for 
speed,  complexity,  and  sheer  stamina  required. 
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The  original  edition  of  the  "Missa  Solemnis' 
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"Before  the  show,  I  like  to  have  dinner  in  the  Fine  Arts  Restaurant. 
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During  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  in  a  liturgical  service,  the  Sanctus  begins  the 
part  toward  which  the  entire  service  points,  the  Eucharist  of  the  bread  and  wine.  The 
Sanctus  is  the  preparation  for  the  moment  when  the  priest  elevates  the  host,  and  the 
worshipper  kneels  in  awe  at  the  mystery  of  transubstantiation — according  to  Catholic 
doctrine,  the  transforming  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  very  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  The  music  that  accompanies  this  act  should  likewise  be  music  of  awe,  and 
Beethoven  accomplishes  that  feat  here.  The  opening  is  harmonically  ambiguous — the 
first  such  movement-opening  in  the  entire  work — as  if  to  suggest  the  mystery  and  the 
otherworldliness  of  the  event.  A  hearty  fugue  on  "Pleni  sunt  coeli"  and  a  lively  one  on 
"Osanna"  give  no  hint  of  the  extraordinary  music  to  come.  Beethoven  introduces  a 
purely  instrumental  passage — marked  "Praeludium" — as  sustained  and  quiet  music 
to  accompany  the  elevation  of  the  host.  As  this  draws  to  an  end,  out  of  nowhere  two 
flutes  and  a  solo  violin — entering  quietly  in  a  high  register — cast  a  ray  of  light  and 
bring  in  the  most  unusual  and  touching  music  in  the  entire  work.  The  solo  violin,  the 
voices,  the  orchestra  all  intertwine  as  the  chorus  sings  "Blessed  is  he  who  comes  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord" — and  the  violin,  like  the  flute  in  the  "Et  incarnatus,"  seems  to 
be  hovering  and  descending  gently  from  a  heavenly  space  to  an  earthly  one.  Music 
must  by  its  very  nature  take  place  in  time,  but  if  ever  a  passage  expressed  timeless- 
ness,  it  is  this  one.  The  gentle  compound  meter  of  the  Benedictus  serves  also  for  the 
repeat  of  the  Osanna. 

The  Agnus  Dei  is  a  threefold  prayer — twice  for  forgiveness  from  sin,  and  the  third 
time  for  peace.  Beethoven  begins  the  movement  in  B  minor  with  a  dark  cry  from  the 
solo  bass,  his  "miserere"  ("have  mercy")  echoed  by  the  tenors  and  basses  of  the 
chorus.  The  second  stage  of  the  prayer  brings  in  the  other  soloists  as  well.  But  then 
comes  the  passage  that  Beethoven  labeled  "Prayer  for  inner  and  outer  peace."  Even  in 
a  work  of  this  scope,  the  final  "Dona  nobis  pacem"  need  not  be  exceptionally  long  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  text  and  balance  the  musical  requirements.  But  Beethoven 
has  planned  a  striking  and  unusual  close.  The  chorus  sings  a  lilting,  rocking  double 
fugue  that  expresses  the  wish  for  peace  with  a  light  serenity.  Peace,  however,  is  not 
easily  achieved,  in  Beethoven's  time  or  ours.  The  chorus  cries  more  urgently,  "Peace, 
peace,  peace!"  An  eruption  of  trumpets  and  timpani  threatens  the  longed-for  peace. 
The  soloists  pray  again  for  forgiveness,  and  the  gentle  prayer  for  peace  is  gradually 
reestablished  and  builds  once  more  to  a  climax  of  supplication.  The  orchestra  begins  a 
busy  new  fugal  figure,  and  suddenly  the  "warlike"  music  returns,  redoubled  in  force. 
The  chorus  calls  out  still  more  strongly,  and  peace  returns — though  not  without  occa- 
sional rumors  of  distant  war.  Finally  the  choral  prayer  for  peace  ends  in  a  hush,  and 
the  orchestra  makes  a  final,  brief,  triumphant  assertion  to  bring  the  astonishing  last 
movement  of  an  astonishing  and  mighty  work  to  its  close. 


— Steven  Ledbetter 


Text  for  the  Missa  Solemnis  begins  on  page  32. 
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The  excellent  Beethoven  article  by  Alan  Tyson  and  Joseph  Kerman  in  The  New  Grove 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  is  a  short  book  in  itself,  and  it  has  been  reissued 
as  such  (Norton  paperback).  The  standard  Beethoven  biography  is  Thayer's  Life  of 
Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes 
(Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  can  be  supplemented  by  Maynard  Solomon's 
Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous  techniques  of 
psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of  Beethoven 
books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  A  welcome  new  general  reference  on  all 
matters  Beethovenian  is  The  Beethoven  Companion,  edited  by  Barry  Cooper  (Thames 
&  Hudson);  the  compact  volume  is  richly  filled  with  accessible  information  about 
almost  anything  having  to  do  with  the  composer's  life,  work,  personality,  and  manu- 
scripts, friends,  associates,  and  milieu.  The  Missa  Solernnis  has  generated  an  enor- 
mous literature.  For  the  general  reader,  the  most  useful  studies  are  Roger  Fiske's  brief 
volume,  Beethovens  Missa  Solernnis,  in  the  Scribners  series  "Masterworks  of  Choral 
Music"  and  William  Drabkin's  penetrating  discussion,  Beethoven:  Missa  Solernnis,  in 
the  Cambridge  Music  Handbooks  series  (Cambridge  paperback),  though  the  reader 
will  want  to  keep  a  score  at  hand  for  reference.  The  fifty-page  chapter  devoted  to  the 
Mass  in  Martin  Cooper's  Beethoven:  The  Last  Decade,  1817-1827  (Oxford)  is  splendidly 
readable.  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  discussion  in  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  also  de- 
serves mention  (Oxford  paperback).  A  stimulating  discussion  of  Beethoven's  uses  of 
the  past  in  the  Mass  can  be  found  in  Warren  Kirkendale's  "New  Roads  to  Old  Ideas  in 
Beethoven's  Missa  Solernnis,'''  in  the  Musical  Quarterly,  volume  56  (1970),  pp.  665- 
701. 

— S.L. 


Before  the  Show, 
after  the  Symphony  or 
in  between  the  Pops. 
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The  "Missa  Solemnis"  on  Compact  Disc 


Important  classic  recordings  of  the  Missa  Solemnis  include  Otto  Klemperer's  1965 
account  with  the  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  which  is  particularly  over- 
whelming in  the  Kyrie-Gloria  sequence  (EMI,  two  mid-priced  discs,  with  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy),  and  Carlo  Maria  Giulini's  reverential  1975  statement  with  the  London 
Philharmonic  and  New  Philharmonia  Chorus  (EMI,  two  budget-priced  discs,  with 
Beethoven's  Mass  in  C).  John  Eliot  Gardiner's  recent  period  instrument  recording  with 
the  Monteverdi  Choir  and  English  Baroque  Soloists  is  lean,  energetic,  sometimes 
stark,  and  in  many  ways  controversial  (Deutsche  Grammophon  Archiv,  on  a  single 
disc).  Robert  Shaw's  account  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  grows  in  beauty  and  stature 
as  it  proceeds  (Telarc,  two  discs,  with  Mozart's  Great  C  minor  Mass).  Herbert  von 
Karajan's  1966  recording  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  is  distinguished  particularly 
by  its  vocal  soloists — Gundula  Janowitz,  Christa  Ludwig,  Fritz  Wunderlich,  and  Walter 
Berry — and  the  solo  playing  of  concertmaster  Michel  Schwalbe  in  the  Benedictus  (DG 
Galleria,  two  mid-priced  discs,  with  Mozart's  Coronation  Mass).  Leonard  Bernstein's 
impressive  recording  with  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  and  the  Hilversum  Chorus, 
drawn  from  live  performances,  suffers  from  uneven  solo  singing  (Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon). Arturo  Toscanini's  1953  recording  with  the  NBC  Symphony  and  the  Robert 
Shaw  Chorale  remains  important  and  illuminating  despite  harsh,  dry  sound  and  (due 
to  the  original  microphone  placement)  distant-sounding  soloists  (RCA  Gold  Seal,  two 
mid-priced  discs,  interestingly  paired  with  Cherubini's  little-known  Requiem  in 
C  minor).  The  same  conductor's  1940  NBC  Symphony  broadcast  with  the  Westminster 
Choir  and  four  outstanding  vocalists — Zinka  Milanov,  Bruna  Castagna,  Jussi  Bjoer- 
ling,  and  Alexander  Kipnis — is  considered  by  many  enthusiasts  to  be  the  greatest 
recording  of  the  Missa  Solemnis  we  have,  despite  its  dated  sound  (on  a  single  AS  Disc; 
in  a  two-disc  Music  &  Arts  set  with  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy;  or  in  a  three-disc 
Melodram  set  with  Toscanini's  famed  1940  broadcast  of  the  Verdi  Requiem). 

I  have  not  yet  heard  the  two  newest  recordings,  due  in  February  and  March  from 
Deutsche  Grammophon  andTeldec,  respectively.  Teldec's  is  conducted  by  Nikolaus 
Harnoncourt,  whose  recent  award-winning  Beethoven  symphony  cycle  has  been  much 
acclaimed.  He  leads  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Europe  and  the  Arnold  Schoenberg 
Choir  of  Vienna,  with  soloists  Eva  Mei,  Marjana  Lipovsek,  Anthony  Rolfe  Johnson, 
and  Robert  Holl.  On  Deutsche  Grammophon,  James  Levine's  recording  with  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic,  drawn  from  live  performances  at  the  1991  Salzburg  Festival  in 
memory  of  Herbert  von  Karajan,  boasts  three  choruses — the  Leipzig  Radio  Chorus, 
the  Swedish  Radio  Chorus,  and  the  Eric  Ericson  Chamber  Choir — and  the  starriest  of 
soloists:  Cheryl  Studer,  Jessye  Norman,  Placido  Domingo,  and  Kurt  Moll. 

Finally,  for  historic-recording  buffs  able  to  cope  with  poor  sound:  Toscanini's  dim- 
sounding  1935  New  York  Philharmonic  broadcast  with  Elisabeth  Rethberg,  Marian 
Telva,  Giovanni  Martinelli,  and  Ezio  Pinza  has  not  shown  up  complete  on  CD,  but 
substantial  excerpts  fill  out  the  second  disc  of  a  musically  rewarding  1940  Vienna 
Philharmonic  broadcast  under  Clemens  Krauss  (Melodram,  two  discs).  Also  stimulat- 
ing is  a  very  poor-sounding  but  powerful  1948  New  York  Philharmonic  broadcast  con- 
ducted by  Bruno  Walter,  with  Eleanor  Steber,  Nan  Merriman,  Walter  Hain,  Lorenzo 
Alvary,  and  the  Westminster  Choir  (a  single  AS  Disc). 


Marc  Mandel 
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Kyrie  eleison! 


Christe  eleison! 


Kyrie  eleison! 


MISSA  SOLEMNIS 

I.  KYRIE 

Assai  sostenuto.  Mit  Andacht  [with  devotion] 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us! 

Andante  assai  ben  marcato 

Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us! 

Assai  sostenuto 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us! 


Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo.  Et  in 
terra  pax  hominibus  bonae 
voluntatis.  Laudamus  te, 
benedicimus  te,  adoramus  te, 
glorificamus  te. 


Gratias  agimus  tibi  propter 
magnam  gloriam  tuam. 


II.  GLORIA 

Allegro  vivace 

Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and 
on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good 
will.  We  praise  Thee,  we  bless 
Thee,  we  adore  Thee,  we 
glorify  Thee. 

Meno  Allegro 

We  give  Thee  thanks  for  Thy 
great  glory. 


GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 
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Domine  Deus,  Rex  coelestis! 
Deus  Pater  omnipotens!  Domine. 
Fili  unigenite,  Jesu  Christe! 
Domine  Deus!  Agnus  Dei! 
Filius  Patris! 


Allegro  vivace 

O  Lord  God!  O  heavenly  King! 
O  God,  the  Father  Almighty! 
O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
begotten  Son!  O  Lord  God!  Lamb 
of  God!  Son  of  the  Father! 


Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
miserere  nobis.  Qui  tollis  peccata 
mundi,  suscipe  deprecationem 
nostram.  Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram 
Patris,  miserere  nobis. 


Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus, 
tu  solus  Dominus,  tu  solus 
altissimus,  Jesu  Christe, 
cum  Sancto  Spiritu, 


Larghetto 

0  Thou,  who  takest  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
0  Thou,  who  takest  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  receive  our  prayer. 
O  Thou,  who  sittest  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  have  mercy 
upon  us. 

Allegro  maestoso 

For  Thou  alone  art  holy,  Thou 
alone  art  Lord,  Thou  alone  art 
most  high,  O  Jesus  Christ, 
together  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 


Allegro,  ma  non  troppo  e  hen  marcato 


in  gloria  Dei  Patris.  Amen. 


in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  Amen. 


Presto 


Gl 


ona  in  excelsis  ueo. 


lsis  D( 


Glory  be  to  God  on  high. 


TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
AUDITIONS 

1993  Summer  Season  at  Tanglewood 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor,  has  openings 
in  all  sections  for  its  1993  summer  season  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood.  Among  the  works  to  be  performed  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  3  with  Music 
Director  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting,  Haydn's  Creation  with  conductor 
Simon  Rattle,  and  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  with  conductor  Roger 
Norrington.  There  will  also  be  a  Friday-evening  Weekend  Prelude  pro- 
gram of  choral  works  by  Schumann,  Brahms,  and  Goehr  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  Oliver. 

Auditions  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  March  9,  at  6  p.m.  at  Symphony 
Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston.  All  materials  will  be  pro- 
vided. Please  call  (617)  638-9310  for  further  information,  or  to  schedule 
an  audition. 
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Credo  in  unura  Deum,  Patrem 
omnipotentem,  factorem  coeli 
et  terrae,  visibilium  omnium 
et  invisibilium.  Credo  in 
unum  Dominum  Jesum  Christum, 
Filium  Dei  unigenitum,  et  ex 
Patre  natum  ante  omnia  saecula. 


III.  CREDO 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father 
Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  of  all  things  visible  and 
invisible.  I  believe  in  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God;  and  born  of 


Deum  de  Deo,  lumen  de  lumine, 
Deum  verum  de  Deo  vero, 
genitum,  non  factum, 
consubstantialem  Patri,  per  quern 
omnia  facta  sunt.  Qui  propter  nos 
homines,  et  propter  nostram 
salutem,  descendit  de  coelis. 


the  Father  before  all  ages. 

God  of  God;  Light  of  Light;  true 
God  of  true  God;  begotten,  not 
made;  being  of  one  substance  to  the 
Father,  by  whom  all  things  were 
made.  Who  for  us  men,  and  for 
our  salvation,  came  down  from 
heaven, 


Et  incarnatus  est  de  Spiritu 
sancto  ex  Maria  Virgine,  et  homo 
factus  est. 


Adagio;  Andante 

and  became  incarnate  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
was  made  man. 


Crucifixus  etiam  pro  nobis 
sub  Pontio  Pilato  passus  et 
sepultus  est. 


Adagio  espressivo 

He  was  crucified  also  for  us, 
suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  was  buried. 


Allegro;  Allegro  molto; 

Et  resurrexit  tertia  die,  secundum 
Scripturas.  Et  ascendit  in  coelum,  sedet 
ad  dexteram  Patris.  Et  iterum  venturus, 
est  cum  gloria  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos; 
cujus  regni  non  erit  finis.  Credo  in 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  Dominum  et 
vivificantem,  qui  ex  Patre  Filioque 
procedit;  qui  cum  Patre  et  Filio  simul 
adoratur  et  conglorificatur;  qui  locutus 
est  per  prophetas.  Credo  in  unam 
sanctam  catholicam  et  apostolicam 
ecclesiam.  Confiteor  unum  baptisma  in 
remissionem  peccatorum.  Et  exspecto 
resurrectionem  mortuorum,  et  vitam 
venturi  seculi.  Amen. 


Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

And  the  third  day  He  rose  again, 
according  to  the  Scriptures.  And 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father.  And  He  is  to 
come  again  with  glory  to  judge  both  the 
living  and  the  dead:  of  whose  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end.  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  the  Giver  of  life, 
who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son;  who,  together  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  is  adored  and  glorified:  who 
spoke  by  the  prophets.  I  believe  in  one 
holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  I 
confess  one  baptism  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  And  I  expect  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to 
to  come.  Amen. 


Allegretto  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  con  moto;  Grave 
Et  vitam  venturi  saeculi.  And  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 

Amen.  Amen. 
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IV.  SANCTUS  and  BENEDICTUS 

Adagio.  Mit  Andacht  [with  devotion] 

Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,  Holy,  holy,  holy, 

Domine  Deus  Sabaoth!  Lord  God  of  Hosts. 


Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra 
gloria  tua. 


Osanna  in  excelsis! 


Allegro  pesante 

Heaven  and  earth  are 
full  of  Thy  glory. 


Presto 


Hosanna  in  the  highest! 


Praeludium. 
Sostenuto  ma  non  troppo 

Andante  molto  cantabile  e  non  troppo  mosso 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Blessed  is  He  who  cometh  in  the 

Domini.  Osanna  in  excelsis!  name  of  the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the 

highest! 

V.  AGNUS  DEI 


Agnus  Dei, 

qui  tollis  peccata  mundi. 

miserere  nobis: 


Adagio 

0  Lamb  of  God, 

that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 

have  mercy  upon  us! 


Allegretto  vivace  (Bitte  um  innern  und  aussern  Frieden) 
[Prayer  for  inner  and  outer  peace] 
Dona  nobis  pacem.  Grant  us  peace. 

Allegro  assai.  Recitativo 
Agnus  Dei,  0  Lamb  of  God, 

qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 

miserere  nobis:  have  mercy  upon  us! 

Allegretto  vivace;  Presto;  Allegretto  vivace 
Dona  nobis  pacem.  Grant  us  peace. 
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Week  16 


Roger  Norrington 

*1^»  Born  in  Oxford,  England,  Roger  Norrington  sang  and  played  the  violin 

Mk  from  an  early  age:  he  studied  English  literature  at  Cambridge  I  niver- 

B         sity  and  conducting  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London.  In  1962 
he  formed  the  Schiitz  Choir.  He  was  musical  director  of  Kent  Opera 
from  its  founding  in  1969  until  1984;  from  1985  to  1988  he  was  princi- 
pal conductor  and  artistic  advisor  of  the  Bournemouth  Sinfonietta  and 
principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Jerusalem  Symphony.  In  1986  Mr. 
Norrington  signed  an  exclusive  long-term  contract  with  EMI,  for  which 
company  he  has  recorded  the  complete  Beethoven  symphonies  and 
piano  concertos,  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  and  Die  Zauberflote,  and 
works  by  Berlioz,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Weber,  Wagner,  Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  and  Brahms. 
These  recordings  were  made  with  the  London  Classical  Players,  which  Mr.  Norrington  founded 
in  1978  specifically  to  explore  historical  performance  practice.  Together  they  perform  regularly 
at  the  South  Bank,  where  their  series  of  "Experience  Weekends"  draw  capacity  audiences. 
They  have  also  appeared  at  major  European  music  centers  and  festivals,  toured  the  United 
States,  and  made  numerous  television  programs,  including  the  complete  Beethoven  sym- 
phonies for  the  BBC.  Mr.  Norrington  has  by  now  led  numerous  orchestras  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  His  first  appearance  with  a  major  American  orchestra  was  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  atTanglewood,  on  the  occasion  of  his  BSO  debut  in  July  1988;  he  has  since  con- 
ducted the  orchestra  regularly  atTanglewood  and  at  Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Norrington  has  con- 
ducted opera  at  the  Royal  Opera,  English  National  Opera,  La  Scala,  La  Fenice  in  Venice,  and 
Florence's  Teatro  Comunale.  He  has  also  appeared  with  such  period-instrument  groups  as  the 
Orchestra  of  the  18th  Century,  the  Boston  Early  Music  Festival,  the  Netherlands  Bach  Society, 
and  the  Early  Opera  Project,  as  well  as  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Orchestra  of 
St.  Luke's  in  New  York,  of  which  he  is  music  director.  Mr.  Norrington  appeared  with  the  BSO 
most  recently  atTanglewood  last  summer,  leading  music  of  Mozart,  Dvorak,  Berlioz,  Bruch, 
Walton,  and  Beethoven.  He  also  led  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  in  Brahms's  First 
Symphony  as  part  of  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert. 


David  L.  Babson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Investment  Counsel 


One  Memorial  Drive 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02142-1300 

617-225-3800 
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Were  here  because  there's  a  difference 
between  making  a  living.  And  having  a  life. 


JiL 


Fleet  Bank 

A  Member  of  Fleet  Financial  Group 

Were  here  to  make  a  difference: 


Member  FDIC. 
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Philanthropy  is  an  American  tradition.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  process  of  charitable  giving  has  become  too 
time  consuming  and  too  complex.  fortunately,  fidelity 
Investments  has  a  common  sense  solution. 


It  simplifies  the  process  while  enhancing  the  value  of 
your  contributions.  it  provides  both  immediate  tax 
benefits  and  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  recommend  gifts 
to  qualified  non-profits  at  your  convenience. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund  also  eliminates  the  legal  and 
accounting  hassles,  distribution  requirements  and 
investment  management  responsibilities  typically 
associated  with  foundations  and  other  giving  plans. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund.  New  from  Fidelity.  A  common 
sense  solution  for  individuals  and  corporations.  it  will 
simply  revolutionize  the  way  you  give. 

For  complete  details,  please  call  a  Charitable  Gift  Fund 
representative  at  1  -800-544-0275,  ext.  26.  or,  fax  your 
inquiry  to  (617)  248-1  851  . 


This  ship's  lamp  is  mounted  on  a  gimbal,  a  device  that  keeps  it  upright  regardless  of  movement. 


STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
the  kind  of  investment  advice  usually 
reserved  only  for  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Of  course,  over  the  years  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 


one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the 
largest  money  managers  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid,  our 
investment  performance  superior  and 
our  commitment  to  quality  unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  finan- 
cial and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  at  (617)  654-3227. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110. 

(617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Manchester,  Hartford,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Luxembourg,  Cayman  Islands,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Wellington,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1992. 


Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen. 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication  aren't  all  it 
takes  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist.  Success 
often  requires  the  help  of  someone  who  listens  to 
your  needs  and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs.  It's  some- 
thing we  feel  very  strongly  about  at  Shawmut. 
And  it's  what  makes  our  know-how  all  the 
more  valuable. 


KNOW-HOWTHAT  PAYS  OFF.5 


Shawmut 


A  Shawmut  National  Company 


Member  FDIC 


Amanda  Halgrimson 

Making  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  with  these  performances  of  Bee- 
thoven's Missa  Solemnis,  the  American  soprano  Amanda  Halgrimson 
made  her  European  debut  in  1988  with  Netherlands  Opera,  as  the 
Queen  of  the  Night  in  Mozart's  Die  Zauberflote.  In  1991  and  1992  she 
performed  this  role  in  new  productions  in  Berlin,  Frankfurt,  and 
Zurich.  In  the  summer  of  1991  she  sang  Pamina  in  that  opera  for  the 
first  time,  with  David  Zinman  and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  In  the 
United  States  her  most  frequent  operatic  role  has  been  Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor.  In  addition,  Houston  Symphony  audiences  have  heard  her  in 
a  double  bill  of  Mozart's  Der  Schauspieldirektor  as  Madame  Hertz  and 
Salieri's  Prima  la  musica,  poi  le parole  as  Elenora.  Ms.  Halgrimson  made  her  first  recording  in 
1992,  singing  Donna  Anna  in  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  under  Roger  Norrington  for  EMI.  Previous 
appearances  with  Mr.  Norrington  have  included  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  and  Ninth  Sym- 
phony with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  a  BBC  telecast  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  with  the 
London  Classical  Players.  She  has  also  performed  Beethoven's  Ninth  with  Mr.  Norrington  and 
the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Born  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  Ms.  Halgrimson 
graduated  from  Northern  Illinois  University  and  toured  the  United  States  extensively  with  the 
North  Carolina-based  National  Grand  Opera  Company.  Her  more  than  250  performances  with 
that  company  in  thirty-two  states  between  1980  and  1983  included  appearances  as  Rosalinda 
in  Die  Fledermaus,  Fiordiligi  in  Cost  fan  tutte,  and  Norina  in  Don  Pasquale.  In  1984  she  won 
the  prestigious  Eleanor  Steber  Music  Foundation  Competition,  as  well  as  receiving  a  Sullivan 
Foundation  Grant.  That  same  year  she  won  the  Bel  Canto  Foundation  Competition  in  Chicago, 
leading  to  her  participation  in  the  master  classes  of  Renata  Tebaldi  and  Carlo  Bergonzi  in  Italy. 
In  1987  Ms.  Halgrimson  won  the  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Council  Auditions,  an  event 
heard  throughout  the  United  States  over  National  Public  Radio,  and  was  immediately  invited  to 
perform  with  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  at  Lincoln  Center.  She  had  previously  won  the  Balti- 
more Opera  Voice  Competition  and  the  Opera  Index/Opera  Digest  Competition. 


Sarah  Walker 

British  mezzo-soprano  Sarah  Walker  began  her  musical  life  as  a  vio- 
linist at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and  subsequently  studied  singing 
with  Vera  Rozsa,  with  whom  she  has  built  a  wide  repertoire  ranging 
from  Bach  to  twentieth-century  works  by  such  composers  as  Berio, 
Boulez,  Cage,  Henze,  Ligeti,  Copland,  and  Ives.  Much  in  demand  on 
the  concert  platform,  she  appears  frequently  with  the  major  British 
orchestras  and  has  sung  at  the  major  British  and  European  festivals. 
She  has  worked  regularly  with  conductors  including  Ozawa,  Davis, 
Mackerras,  Solti,  Norrington,  Boulez,  Rozhdestvensky,  Masur,  Harnon- 
court,  Rattle,  and  the  late  Leonard  Bernstein.  Ms.  Walker  is  closely 
associated  with  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  where  she  has  appeared  as  Baba  the 
Turk  in  The  Rake's  Progress,  Charlotte  in  Werther,  Mrs.  Sedley  in  Peter  Grimes,  and  in  new 
productions  of  Sallinen's  The  King  Goes  Forth  to  France,  Maxwell  Davies's  Taverner,  Handel's 
Samson,  and  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  Also  in  Britain  she  has  sung  with  the  English  National 
Opera  and  at  the  Glydebourne  Festival.  In  recent  seasons  she  has  appeared  in  Der  Rosen- 
kavalier  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  under  Carlos  Kleiber,  in  Peter  Grimes  at  Geneva  Opera,  as 
Mistress  Quickly  in  Falstaff Tor  Scottish  Opera,  as  Agave  in  a  new  production  of  Buller's  The 
Bacchae  at  English  National  Opera,  and  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  with  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent 
Garden,  in  London  and  Japan.  Concert  appearances  have  included  the  London  Philharmonic 
under  Kurt  Masur,  the  London  Symphony  under  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and  the  Halle  Orches- 
tra under  Neville  Marriner.  She  also  participated  in  the  EMI  recording  of  Peter  Grimes  under 
Bernard  Haitink  and  was  a  soloist  in  Leonard  Bernstein's  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  Ms.  Walker  has  been  acclaimed  particu- 
larly as  a  recitalist.  Since  the  success  of  her  Wigmore  Hall  debut  she  has  visited  all  the  major 
European  cities  and  festivals,  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  has  made 
numerous  recordings  which  reflect  her  vast  recital  repertoire.  She  was  made  a  CBE  in  the  1991 
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Queen's  Birthday  Honours.  Ms.  Walker  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  a  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  in  Paris  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  in  November  1981,  part  of 
the  orchestra's  Centennial  Tour.  Her  only  previous  BSO  subscription  appearances  took  place  in 
April  1982,  in  music  of  Haydn  under  the  direction  of  Antal  Dorati. 


John  Aler 

American  tenor  John  Aler  is  acclaimed  for  his  appearances  in  opera, 
oratorio,  and  recital.  His  engagements  this  past  fall  included  appear- 
ances with  Leonard  Slatkin  and  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  the  National 
Symphony  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  Purcell's  The  Fairy  Queen  in  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  with  Trevor  Pinnock  and  the  English  Concert,  and  perform- 
ances and  a  recording  of  Orff's  Carmina  burana.  His  engagements  for 
1993  include  performances  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  and  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  and,  to  com- 
I    memorate  the  250th  anniversary  of  its  first  performance  in  England, 
■fct  \Hfl  Handel's  Messiah  at  Covent  Garden.  Recenl  appearances  have  brought 

him  to  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Ojai  Festival,  Covent  Garden,  the  Salzburg  Festival, 
and  the  Opera  de  la  Bastille  in  Paris.  Mr.  Aler  has  made  more  than  forty  recordings;  in  1985  he 
received  the  Grammy  for  Best  Classical  Vocal  Soloist,  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Requiem 
with  the  Atlanta  Symphony.  Discs  slated  for  upcoming  release  include  Gounod's  Mors  e  vita 
with  the  Toulouse  Orchestra  on  EMI/ Angel,  the  role  of  Jupiter  in  Handel's  Semele  with  John 
Nelson  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  on  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Rossini  songs  on 
Arabesque.  Among  his  recent  recordings  are  Charpentier's  Te  Deum  and  Magnificat  with 
Neville  Marriner  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  a  collection  of  Berlioz  songs  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Stravinsky's  Cantata,  Pulcinella,  and  Renard  with  Esa-Pekka 
Salonen  and  the  London  Sinfonietta  on  CBS  Masterworks.  A  native  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Aler 
attended  Catholic  University  in  Washington,  D.C,  before  going  on  to  pursue  his  musical  educa- 
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tion  at  the  Juilliard  School.  He  also  studied  as  a  Fellow  in  Vocal  Music  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  Mr.  Aler  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  Monteverdi's  Vespers  in  January 
and  February  1974  and  has  appeared  with  the  BSO  many  times  since  then  both  in  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  His  most  recent  appearance  with  the  orchestra  was  in  the  BSO  concert 
celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  July  1990,  singing 
Nadir's  aria  from  The  Pearl  Fishers  and  the  role  of  Fenton  in  the  third  act  of  Verdi's  Falstaff.  His 
previous  engagements  with  the  orchestra  have  included  performances  of  music  by  Stravinsky, 
Bach,  Haydn,  John  Knowles  Paine,  Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Orff,  Britten,  and  Honegger. 


Alastair  Miles 

Born  in  1961,  British  bass  Alastair  Miles  trained  as  a  flutist  at  the 
Guildhall  School,  taking  singing  lessons  as  a  second  study.  He  made 
his  operatic  debut  with  Opera  80  in  1985  and  won  the  Decca-Kathleen 
Ferrier  Prize  in  1986.  He  made  his  Prom  debut  as  Pietro  in  Glynde- 
bourne's  Simon  Boccanegra  under  Bernard  Haitink  and  was  also 
awarded  the  Esso  Glyndebourne  Touring  Opera  Singers'  Award.  Since 
1987  he  has  appeared  with  the  Glyndebourne  Festival  at  home  and  on 
tour.  British  appearances  have  also  included  Welsh  National  Opera, 
English  National  Opera,  and  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden. 
He  has  also  sung  with  Vancouver  Opera,  Opera  de  Lyon,  and  the 
Deutsche  Oper  Berlin.  His  operatic  roles  have  included  Sparafucile  in  Rigoletto,  Don  Basilio 
in  The  Barber  of  Seville,  Raimondo  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  Silva  in  Ernani,  Colline  in  La 
boheme,  and  Giorgio  in  I puritani.  Mr.  Miles  also  pursues  a  busy  concert  career  and  made  his 
American  debut  in  1989,  as  soloist  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic.  He  may  be  heard  on  John  Eliot  Gardiner's  recording  of  Beethoven's 
Missa  Solemnis  and  has  recorded  Mozart's  Requiem  and  Don  Giovanni  with  Roger  Norrington 
for  EMI.  Concert  appearances  have  included  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  and  Missa  Solemnis  with 
John  Eliot  Gardiner  and  the  Monteverdi  Choir,  Mozart's  Requiem  with  the  Scottish  Chamber 
Orchestra,  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  with  Robert  Shaw  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Berlioz's  Damnation 
of  Faust  with  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  London  Symphony,  Handel's  Saul  and  Agrippina  with 
John  Eliot  Gardiner  on  tour  in  Europe  and  then  subsequently  recorded  by  Philips,  Messiah 
under  Helmuth  Rilling  on  tour  in  Germany,  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  with  Kurt  Masur  and  the 
Israel  Philharmonic,  which  was  recorded  forTeldec.  Current  engagements  include  appearances 
as  Mozart's  Figaro  with  Netherlands  Opera,  Fidelio  and  Rigoletto  at  Covent  Garden,  his  San 
Francisco  Opera  debut  as  Giorgio  in  I  puritani,  New  York  Philharmonic  performances  of  Bach's 
St.  Matthew  Passion  with  Kurt  Masur,  and  the  Missa  Solemnis  with  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  and  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra.  Recent  recordings  include  Verdi's  Requiem  with  John  Eliot  Gardiner 
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for  Philips,  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  with  Franz  Welser-Most  for  EMI,  and  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette  with  Sir  Colin  Davis  for  Philips.  Mr.  Miles  is  making  his  BSO  debut  with  these  perform- 
ances of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis. 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the  chorus  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed  for 
performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood, 
working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  promi- 
nent guest  conductors  as  Bernard  Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The  chorus 
has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  record- 
ings, beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a  1975 
Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century 
American  music  recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy 
nominee.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available 
on  compact  disc  include  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame,  on  RCA  Red  Seal;  Strauss's  Elektra, 
Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc;  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen 
Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade, 
on  CBS  Masterworks.  Also  for  Philips,  the  chorus  has  recorded  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on 
two  Christmas  albums  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra:  "Joy  to  the  World," 
on  Sony  Classical,  and  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas,"  on  Philips. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of  the 
MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor 
of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  has  recently  completed  re- 
cording an  album  with  the  John  Oliver  Chorale  for  Koch  International,  to  include  three  pieces 
written  specifically  for  the  Chorale — Bright  Sheng's  Two  Folksongs  from  Chinhai,  Martin 
Amlin's  Time's  Caravan,  and  William  Thomas  McKinley's  Four  Text  Settings — and  four  works  of 
Elliott  Carter.  His  recent  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  have  included  performances  of 
Mozart's  Requiem  with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  Shinsei  Chorus,  and  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah  with  the  Berkshire  Choral  Institute.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Symphony  conducting 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Sopranos 

DorrieA.  Freedman 

Larry  Mynatt 

Annette  Anfinrud 

Irene  Gilbride 

Eric  S.  Parker 

Margaret  Aquino 

Janice  Hegeman 

Michael  K.  Patrick 

Miehele  M.  Bergonzi 

Donna  Hewitt-Didham 

David  Raish 

Joanne  Colella  Boag 

Diane  Hoffman 

Brian  Robinson 

Sarah  Brannen 

Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 

David  Loring  Rose 

Bonita  Ciambotti 

Alice  Lin 

Joe  Tucker 

Lorenzee  Cole 

Dorothy  W.  Love 

Patricia  Cox 

April  Merriam 

Basses 

Mary  A.  V.  Crimmins 

Susan  Quinn  Pierce 

Kirk  Chao 

Christine  P.  Duquette 

Margaret  Salinger 

Mel  Conway 

Ann  M.  Dwelley 

Sahoko  Sato 

James  W.  Courtemanche 

Martha  R.  Golub 

Ada  Park  Snider 

Edward  E.  Dahl 

Cheri  Hancock 

Julie  Steinhilber 

David  E  Harrison 

Catherine  Hatfield 

Constance  L.  Turnburke 

David  K.  Kim 

Lisa  Heisterkamp 

Sue  Wilcox 

Bruce  Kozuma 

Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 

Cynthia  Rodgers  Zimmerman 

Timothy  Lanagan 

Barbara  MacDonald 

Steven  Ledbetter 

Celeste  McClain 

Tenors 

David  K.  Lones 

Carol  McKeen 

Brad  W.  Amidon 

Greg  Macusi-Ungaro 

Charlotte  C.  Russell 

Antone  Aquino 

Geoffrey  Martin 

Pamela  Schweppe 

John  C.  Barr 

Rene  Miville 

S.  Lynn  Shane 

Richard  A.  Bissell 

Clark  Nelson 

Joan  Pernice  Sherman 

Kenneth  I.  Blum 

John  W.  Norton 

Deborah  L.  Speer 

William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 

Stephen  H.  Owades 

Sarah  J.  Telford 

Michael  Broyles 

Donald  R.  Peck 

Andrew  0.  Crain 

Dennis  M.  Pereira 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Reginald  Didham 

Carl  R.  Petersheim 

Karen  E.  Atwood 

Brian  S.  Dilg 

Michael  J.  Prichard 

Rachel  Baker 

J.  Stephen  Groff 

Peter  Rothstein 

Debra  Basile 

Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 

Andrei  Roudenko 

Maisy  Bennett 

George  W.  Harper 

Vladimir  Roudenko 

Betty  B.  Blume 

James  Haungs 

A.  Michael  Ruderman 

Nancy  Brockway 

John  Hickman 

Karl  Schoellkopf 

Sharon  Carter 

Richard  P.  Howell 

Timothy  Shetler 

Barbara  Clemens 

James  R.  Kauffman 

Thomas  C.  Wang 

Diane  Droste 

Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 

Terry  L.  Ward 

Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 

Ronald  Lloyd 

Paula  Folkman 

David  Hale  Moonev 

Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 
Shiela  Kibbe,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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Named  Endowment  Funds 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  thank  the  following  donors  who,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  personal  named  endowment  fund,  will  help  perpetuate  the  Orchestra's  future. 


Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

George  W.  and  Florence  N.  Adams  Fund 

Vernon  P.  and  Marion  P.  Alden  Chair  Fund 

Mildred  F.  and  Martin  A.  Allen  Fund 

Philip  R.  and  Anne  Allen  Chair  Fund 

Anderson  Family  Fund 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

Chair  Fund 
Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 
Ethan  Ayer  Fund 
Mrs.  PaulT.  Babson  Fellowship 
Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  Chair  Fund 
Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 
Anne  S.M.  Banks  Chair  Fund 
Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 
Mary  and  J.  P.  Barger  Chair  Fund 
BayBanks  Fellowship 
Robert  L.  Beal,  &  Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Chair  Fund 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Family  Chair  Fund 
Leonard  Bernstein  Scholarship 
Caroline  Thayer  Bland  Chair  Fund 
John  and  Jane  Bradley  Family  Fund 
Eleanor  Cabot  Bradley  Fund 
Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 
Peter  A.  Brooke  Family  Chair  Fund 
Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Richard  Burgin  Chair  Fund 
William  S.  Busiek  Broadcast  Booth  Fund 
John  Moors  Cabot  Music  Directorship  Fund 
Virginia  Wellington  Cabot  Concert  Fund 
Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Chair  Fund 
Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Calvert  Trust  Guest  Soloist  Fund 
Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship  Fund 
Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship  Fund 
George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr.,  Fund 
Clowes  Fellowship 
Julian  and  Eunice  S.  Cohen  Fund 
Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 
Andre  Come  Fellowship 
Caroline  G.  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 
Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  Chair  Fund 
Arthur  P.  Contas  Fund  for  the  Commissioning 

of  New  Works 
Eugene  Cook  Scholarship 
Ford  H.  Cooper  Chair  Fund 
Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 
Mine  S.  Crane  Fund 
William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 


Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting  Artists  Fund 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 

Deborah  B.  and  Michael  H.  Davis  Fund 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  Chair  Fund 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  Fund  for  Youth  Concerts 

Nina  L.  and  Eugene  B.  Doggett  Fund 

Alice  Wllard  Dorr  Foundation  Fellowship 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fellowship 

Charles  E  and  Elizabeth  Y.  Eaton  Fund 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 

Selly  A.  Eisemann  Memorial  Fellowship 

Ethel  Barber  Eno  Fellowship 

Virginia  Howard  and  Richard  Erlich  Fund 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  Fund 

Allyn  B.  Forbes  Memorial  Fund 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Germeshausen  Youth 

Concerts  Fund 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Fund 
Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Marie  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Marie  L.  Audet  &  Fernand  Gillet  Concert  Fund 
Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon  Fellowship 
Gordon/Rousmaniere/Roberts  Fund 
Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 
Grainger  Foundation  Fund 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  Chair  Fund 
Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 
Margaret  L.  and  Robert  G.  Hargrove  Fund 
Hatsopoulos  Family  Fund 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Fellowship 
Heifetz  Scholarship 

George  F.  and  Elsie  Barnard  Hodder  Fund 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Chair  Fund 
Mickey  L.  Hooten  Memorial  Fellowship 
Mark  M.  Horblitt  Trust  Fund 
Henry  Hornblower  Fund 
Rosemary  and  F.  Donald  Hudson  Fund 
CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 
Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Commissions  Fund 
Lola  and  Edwin  JafFe  Fellowship 
Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Fellowship 
Adele  Wentworth  Jones  Trust  Fund 
George  E.  Judd  Fund 
Kalman  Fund 
Susan  Kaplan  and  Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 
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Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fellowship 

Amey  P.  Ketchum  Memorial  Fund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Fellowship 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 

Jean  Koch  Fund 

Robert  and  Myra  Kraft  Chair  Fund 

Louis  Krasner  Fund 

Harvey  C.  and  Farla  Krentzman  Chair  Fund 

William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 

George  and  Lizabeth  Krupp  Fund 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 

Felicia  and  E.  Anthony  Kutten  Commissioning 

Fund  for  Youth  Concerts 
LaCroix  Family  Fund 
Germaine  Laurent  Fellowship 
Barbara  and  Thomas  H.  Lee  Fund 
Leith  Family  Fund 
I.  Norman  Levin  Trust  Fund 
Dorothy  Lewis  Fellowship 
Lucy  Lowell  (1860-1949)  Fellowship 
Kathryn  Holmes  and  Edward  M.  Lupean  and 

Diane  Holmes  Lupean  Fund 
Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Foundation  Chair  Fund 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marian  Chair  Fund 
Fannie  Peabody  Mason  Fund 
Merrill  Lynch  Foundation  Fellowship 
Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  Chair  Fund 
Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  Conducting 

Fellowship  honoring  Seiji  Ozawa 
Charles  L.  Moore  Fund 
Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Morse  Rush  Tickets  Fund 
Richard  P.  and  Claire  Morse  Fund  for  Youth 

Concerts 
Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.,  IBM  Matching 

Grant  Fellowship 
Newman  Family  Chair  Fund 
Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  Nickerson  Fellowship 
Northern  California  Audition  Fund 
Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  Chair  Fund 
Theodore  Edson  Parker  Fellowship 
Joanne  and  Andrall  Pearson  Fellowship 
Marion  G.  Perkins  Fund 
Walter  Piston  Chair  Fund 
David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 
William  and  Lia  Poorvu  Fund 
William  and  Lia  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Herbert  Prashker  Fellowship 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master  Teacher 

Chair  Fund 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 
Charlotte  E  and  Irving  W  Rabb  Chair  Fund 
Readers  Digest  Fellowship 
Mildred  B.  Remis  Chair  Fund 


Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 

Vladimir  Resnikoff  Pension  Fund 

Jane  and  Peter  van  S.  Rice  Fellowship 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 

Bertha  and  Edward  Rose  Chair  Fund 

Rosen  Memorial  Ticket  Fund 

Elaine  and  Harvey  Rothenberg  Fellowship 

Margaret  and  Wdliam  C.  Rousseau  Chair  Fund 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Chair  Fund 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in 

Honor  of  Eleanor  Panasevich 
Lawrence  J.  and  Anne  Cable  Rubenstein  Fund 
Angelica  Lloyd  Russell  Chair  Fund 
Angelica  Lloyd  Russell  Youth  Concerts  Fund 
Wallace  Clement  Sabin  Fund 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Esther  and  Joseph  Shapiro  Chair  Fund 
Malcolm  and  Barbara  Sherman  Fund 
Pearl  and  Alvin  Shottenfeld  Fund 
AsherJ.  Shuffer  Fellowship 
Evian  Simcovitz  Fund 
W  H.  Sinclair  Chair  Fund 
Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 
Richard  A.  Smith  Family  Fund 
Albert  Spaulding  Fellowship 
Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Conducting 

Scholarship 
Jason  Starr  Fellowship 
Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Ray  and  Maria  Stata  Chair  Fund 
Harry  Stedman  Memorial  Fellowship 
Anne  Stoneman  Chair  Fund 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Roberta  Strang  Memorial  Concert  Fund 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Master  Teacher 

Piano  Fund 
Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Frederick  B.  Taylor  Fund 

Wlliam  E  and  Juliana  Thompson  Fellowship 
R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 
Irving  and  Edyth  Usen  Fund 
Roger  L.  Voisin  Chair  Fund 
Sherman  Walt  Memorial  Fellowship 
Leo  Wasserman  Fellowship 
Madelaine  G.  von  Weber  Fund 
Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Webster  Fund 
Katharine  Lane  Weems  Fund 
Roger  D.  and  Diana  G.  Wellington  Fund 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  Chair  Fund 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  Chair  Fund 
Max  Winder  Fellowship 
Stephen  W  Wolfe  Fund 
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syBmph(qny\      BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

I  ORCHESTRA  /  $25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 


Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 


The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  St  at  a 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 
Neil  Curran 
John  F  McKinnon 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 


Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

The  Eirst  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.  A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services,  Inc./ 
Creative  Gourmet 
Richard  T.  L.  Hutchinson 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Patricia  Wolpert 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
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1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

McKinsey  &  Company 
David  G.  Fabini 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F  Cleary 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 

WCRB-102.5FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 


mm. 


For  Information  Call 
(617)  262-3900 


A  Gracious  Alternative  to  Nursing  Home  Care 

*  Assistance  with  *  Superb  dining 

bathing,  dressing  ...       •  Health  &  Wellness  program 

*  Private,  elegant  *  Short  &  Long  term  rental 
1  &  2  room  suites  options  available. 

Dignified  Retirement  Living  far 

314  Commonwealth  Avenue  Equai  Housing 

Boston ,  MA  02115  Opportunity 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  business  leaders 
for  their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  1992  fiscal  year.  Business 
Honor  Roll  donors  are  recognized  for  their  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more  in  bold 
capital  letters.  Companies  listed  in  capital  letters  indicate  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An 
asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  F.  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYRRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising /Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  Smith 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

*Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

Automotive 
LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*  Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
Richard  F.  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building  /Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co. ,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*Walsh  Brothers 
James  H.  Walsh  III 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 


ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 
William  D.  Green 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 

Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 

Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

*  Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 
Daniel  Ciampa 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.  L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 
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Beolab  8000  active  loudspeaker 

Redefines  the  relationship  between 
music,  technology,  and  design 

Bang  &  Olufsen 

Boston 

30  Newbury  Street  •  617-262-4949 


MARIA 

The  best  of  the  best... 

All  the  elements  oflapatria 

without  the  cliche  knicknacks  and  the 

pizza-pasta-pudding  routine 

Time  Travel  Guide,  1993 

The  unconventional 

menu  breaks  the  North  End  mold... 

not  just  for  food,  but  ambiance  as  well. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

you  d  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON    (617)  523-0077 


Valet  Parking 


Receptions 


Mass,  Broadcasters  Association 

Station  of  the  Year 

qASBACK 

W       W  CT  ASSTCAT    MUSIC 


CLASSICAL  MUSIC 
104.9  FM 
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Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 

*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 

Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical/  Electronics 

^Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  Atwood  Ives 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Ben  Charlson 

Entertainment/Media 


GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 


LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 

Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  F.  O'Brien 

*  Barclay's  Business  Credit 

Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*  Boston  Capital  Partners 

Christopher  W  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 
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THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 

*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 

Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  E  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
William  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 


>&*& 


*"3 


NORTH  AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

DAVID  B.  STONE  •  HANS  H.  ESTIN  •  JACOB  F.  BROWN  II 
JOHN  H.  GRUMMON  •  EARL  E.  WATSON  III  •  JOHN  M.  REYNOLDS 


Providing 

Investment  and  Financial  Services 

for  Individuals  and  Families 

TEN  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  SUITE  300 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109  •  617-695-2100 


77te  Qtorgian 


...because  comfort  and  grace  are  ageless 

The  Georgian  is  a  unique  rental  community  offering  inde- 
pendent seniors  all  the  comfort  and  privacy  of  an  individual 
apartment  home.  Known  for  our  hospitality,  we  also  offer 
an  assisted  living  program.  The  Georgian  operates  on  a 
rental  plan  with  no  entrance  payment  required.  Our  philos- 
ophy is  to  promote  and  encourage  a  fulfilling  and  gracious 
lifestyle  in  a  caring  and  secure  environment. 

77te  Qeorgian 

332  Jamaica  Way  •  Boston,  MA  02130 
Call  617  -  524  -  7228  for  an  appointment. 
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BOLT  BERANEK  AND 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

*  Hanover  New  England 

NEWMAN,  INC. 

Dennis  J.  Picard 

J.  Barry  May 

Stephen  R:  Levy 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 

*Bull.  Worldwide  Information 

CORPORATION 

J.  Peter  Lyons 

Systems 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

Axel  Leblois 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Cambex  Corporation 

William  E.  Foster 

Joseph  Kruy 

*TASC 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 

Arthur  Gelb 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 

Richard  L.  Morningstar 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 

INSURANCE  GROUP 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 

CORPORATION 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

Paul  J.  Crowley 

Takashi  Tsujii 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

DATA  GENERAL 

Termiflex  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Shafto 

CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

William  E.  Fletcher 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 

THERMO  ELECTRON 

COMPANY 

DIGITAL  EOUIPMENT 

CORPORATION 

Richard  B.  Simches 

CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 

Hotels/  Restaurants 

Inc. 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

J. P.  Barger 

*Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 

William  Munck 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 

EG&G,  INC. 

Canada 

John  M.  Kucharski 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

David  Horn 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

Legal 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  E  Hunt 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 

COMPANY 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

John  W  Herold 

Robert  W.  Gargill 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Legal  Seafoods 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 

Patricia  Wblpert 

George  Berkowitz 

Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Instron  Corporation 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Harold  Hindman 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

International  Data  Group 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 

Patrick  J.  McGovern 

Sigi  Brauer 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

IONICS,  INC. 

*  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Robert  J.  Morse 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 

Robert  W.  Norton 

Corporation 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 

Paul  ^onnabend 

Richard  J.  Snyder 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 

CORPORATION 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 

Jim  P.  Manzi 

COPLEY  PLACE 

Robert  B.  Fraser 

Microcom,  Inc. 

David  King 

HALE  AND  DORR 

James  Dow 

Insurance 

Robert  E.  Fast 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

COMPANY 

John  J.  Madden 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 

John  F.  Shea 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 

Barry  M.  Horowitz 

*Arkwright 

Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

Joyce  &  Joyce 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 

Thomas  J.  Joyce 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 

*  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 

I.  MacAllister  Booth 

Paul  D.  Bertrand 

Owen  B.  Lynch 

*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 

*McDermott.  Will  &  Emery 

John  Shields 

John  H.  Gillespie 

Harvey  W.  Freishtat 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 

MINTZ,  LEVIN.  COHN.  FERRIS. 

CORPORATION 

MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 

GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  PC. 

Peter  Sarmanian 

William  J.  Tvenstrup 
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Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Dinner,  Parking 

AndThe  Shuttle, 
For  A  Song. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your 
night  out  at  the  Symphony.  We're  offering 
our  customers  special  parking  privileges 
in  our  private  garage  for  just  $5,  and  free 

"Symphony  Express"  shuttle  service 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Just  show  us  your 
Symphony  tickets,  and  we'll  arrange  for 
your  $5  parking,  take  you  to  Symphony 
Hall  after  your  meal,  and  return  you  to 
your  car  after  the  performance.  With  a 
deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the  Symphony 
sounded  better. 


never 


RESTAURANT&BAR 


IN  THE  BACK  BAY  HILTON  (617)  BOODLES 


**% 


A  VACATION 

FOR  YOUR  BODY,  A  TRIP 

FOR  YOUR  MIND 

When  you  see  the  world's 
greatest  treasures  with  Swan  Hellenic, 
you  capture,  experience,  and  take  them 
home  with  you. 

Whether  an  Art  Treasures 
tour  of  the  world  or  cruising  the  Nile, 
Aegean,  Mediterranean,  Black  or  Red 
Seas,  you  will  be  in  the  company  of 
internationally -recognized  experts, 
who  will  share  their  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  with  you. 

Steeped  in  history,  we  jour- 
ney through  lands  and  myths  of  time 
to  discover  treasures  of  the  past. 

Contact  your  local  travel 
agent  or  Esplanade  Tours  for  more 
information  about  these  SWANf3E 
unforgettable  programs . HELLENIC 

ESPLANADE  TOURS 

581  Boylston  Street,  BS 

Boston,  MA  021 16 

(617)  266-7465  •  (800)  426-5492 
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Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Peabody  &  Brown 
Robert  S.  Cummings 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Can-  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin,  Sawyer  &  Ronan 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 

Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Inc. 
Joseph  W  Tiberio 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  F  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W  Coz 


*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 
Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  E  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano 

*  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 

Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
E  Wade  Greer 


Printing  /Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co., 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F.  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*  Lehigh  Press  Company 
John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 

Ann  Kenney 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
James  A.  Dawson 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 


Real  Estate/ Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 
Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  F.  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 
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Dinner  and  Symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  award-winning  chef,  Charles  Grandon,  has  created  a  new  symphony  menu 
that's  a  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance.  The  three-course  dinners  are 

prepared  and  served  with  style.  And  accompanied  by  free  parking. 

You  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll  to  symphony  with  time  to  spare. 

Reservations  are  recommended.  Call  424-7000. 


At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 


On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 

Turn  in  this  ad  for  free  parking  the  next  time  you  have  dinner  at  the  Cafe  Promenade  on  a  non-symphony  night. 


Performing  to  the  Highest  Standards. 

For  over  30  years,  the  Solomont  family  has  provided  the  finest 

care  and  service  to  its  nursing  home  residents.  Few  others 

can  match  this  performance. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  facilities  in  Massachusetts. 
Coolidge  House  Nursing  Home,  Brookline  •  Palm  Manor  Nursing  Home, 

Chelmsford  •  Heritage  Nursing  Care  Center,  Lowell  •  Willow  Manor 

Retirement  and  Nursing  Home,  Lowell  •  Prescott  House  Nursing  Home, 

North  Andover  •  Sutton  Hill  Nursing  and  Retirement  Center,  North  Andover 

•  Reservoir  Nursing  Home,  Waltham. 

Managed  by  A  ID  IS  Management,  Inc.  -  508-689-3422 
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*  Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 

Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 


Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
William  C.  vanFaasen 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 

Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

^Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Cambridge  Reports/ Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 

Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 


*Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 


Travel /Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 


Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  E  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 

Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 
Charles  Hoffman 

^Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 
Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*  Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Ronald  Feinstein 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  . . . 

Thursday,  March  4,  at  8 
Friday,  March  5,  at  2 
Saturday,  March  6,  at  8 

ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 


BACH 


Orchestral  Suite  No.  3  in  D,  BWV  1068 

Ouverture 

Air 

Gavotte  I;  Gavotte  II 

Bourree 

Gigue 


BERG 


Violin  Concerto 

Andante  —  Allegretto 
Allegro  —  Adagio 

CHRISTIAN  TETZLAFF 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUMANN 


Symphony  No.  2  in  C,  Opus  61 

Sostenuto  assai  —  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 
Andante  espressivo 
Allegro  molto  vivace 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m., 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 
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IMAGINE  A  HEALTH  CLUB 

SO  EXCLUSIVE,  YOU  RE  THE 

ONLY  MEMBER. 

It  is  a  health  club  of  your  own. 
It's  a  TROTTER. 

TROTTER  treadmills  are  so  well  regarded 
that  they  are  the  exclusive  choice  of  the 
Pritikin  Longevity  Centers.  They  are 
found  in  over  2800  clubs  worldwide, 
including  La  Costa 
and  Canyon  Ranch. 


TROTTER 


Plum  ©Walking  Center 

(508)371-2000 
Or  call  toll  free:  1 -800-TLC-WALK 


tf 


Bonnie  Rapier  Robinson  (617)  585-5236 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Thursday  'A'— March  4,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B'—  March  5,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'A' — March  6,  8-9:55 
ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 
CHRISTIAN  TETZLAFF,  violin 

BACH  Orchestral  Suite  No.  3 

BERG  Violin  Concerto 

SCHUMANN  Symphony  No.  2 

Wednesday,  March  10,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C — March  11,  8-9:45 
Friday  'B'— March  12,  2-3:45 
Saturday  A'— March  13,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'C  —  March  16,  8-9:45 
BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 
JARD  VAN  NES,  mezzo-soprano 
MEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 

CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BERG  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra 

BRAHMS  Alto  Rhapsody 

DVORAK  Symphony  No.  7 

Thursday,  March  18,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Evans  Mirageas  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall 
Thursday  'D'— March  18,  8-10 
Friday  Evening — March  19,  8-10 
Saturday  'B'—  March  20,  8-10 
Tuesday  'B'—  March  23,  8-10 

BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

BERLIOZ  Overture  to 

Benvenuto  Cellini 

STRAUSS  Burleske  for  piano 

and  orchestra 

MOZART  Rondo  in  D,  K.382,  for 

piano  and  orchestra 

BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  3 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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Tower  Records  has  the 

largest  selection  of 

Classical,  Opera  and 

Chamber  Music. 

(Located  three  blocks  from  Symphony  Hall) 

THUDS 

TOP  100  ALWAYS  ON  SALEI  •  OPEN  'TIL  MIDNIGHT  EVERYDAY! 

CAMBRIDGE     BURLINGTON        BOSTON 

101  Middlesex  Turnpike      Massive,  at  Newbury 


95  Mt.  Auburn  St. 

Harvard  Square  (61 7)  876-3377 


per  tent 


1 1 1 


i    i 


For  Spring  7 


J08TH  SEASON,  MAY  12  THROUGH  JULY  1 1 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  CONDUCTOR 

For  Group  Sales  Information  Call  The  Group  Sales  Office  (617)  638-934 

TICKET  PRICES: 

0,  $29.00;  First  Balcony:  $24.00,  $22.00;  Second  Balcony:  $14.00,  $10.50 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.  M.  Bradley  &  Co. ,  Inc. ,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a 
variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company 
Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition 
in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket 
service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Development  Office  at  (617) 
638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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'Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 

Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nations 
Character." 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 
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An  Equal  Housing  Lender 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 


SUPPER  CONCERT  VI 

Thursday,  February  25,  at  6 
Tuesday,  March  2,  at  6 

VICTOR  ROMANUL,  violin 
JONATHAN  MILLER,  cello 
RANDALL  HODGKINSON,  piano 


HAYDN 


Piano  Trio  in  C,  Hob.  XV:27 

Allegro 
Andante 
Finale:  Presto 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  Trio  No.  6  in  B-flat,  Opus  97,  Archduke 

Allegro  moderato 
Scherzo:  Allegro 
Andante  cantabile 
Allegro  moderato 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 


Week  16 


Joseph  Haydn 

Trio  in  C  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Hob.  XV:27 


Haydn's  last  twelve  symphonies,  composed  for  his  two  trips  to  London  in  the 
1790s,  are  among  the  supreme  achievements  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and 
among  the  best  loved  works  in  the  repertory.  It  is  not  so  well  known  that  while  in 
London  he  also  composed  the  last  fifteen  of  his  forty-three  piano  trios,  works  that 
rank  among  the  composer's  finest.  The  Trio  in  C  was  the  first  piece  in  a  group  of 
three  representing  Haydn's  last  contribution  to  the  medium.  They  were  probably 
composed  in  1796  and  were  published  the  following  year  by  the  English  firm  of 
Longman  &  Brodrip  as  "Three  Sonatas  for  the  Piano-forte,  with  an  accompaniment 
for  the  violin  &  violoncello."  As  the  title  indicates,  the  publishers,  at  least,  put  the 
trios  in  the  genre  of  the  accompanied  sonata — primarily  keyboard  works  with  the 
string  parts  considered  optional.  But  in  Haydn's  late  trios  the  strings  frequently 
play  a  much  more  active  role  than  the  publisher's  title  would  suggest;  we  have,  in 
fact,  arrived  at  the  mature  piano  trio,  a  genre  soon  continued  by  Beethoven  and 
Schubert.  Still,  the  piano  plays  the  leading  role  throughout.  Indeed,  Haydn  wrote 
a  much  more  difficult  piano  part  in  this  trio  than  he  did  in  many  of  his  sonatas. 
The  work  is  full  of  felicities,  not  least  of  which  is  the  unexpected  A  major  tonality 
of  the  second  movement,  an  unlikely  key  to  be  placed  between  movements  in  C; 
but  Haydn  justifies  this  surprise  by  sending  the  Andante  off  on  a  journey  that 
leads  to  an  extended  passage  in  C.  The  finale  is  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most 
delightful  movements  to  come  from  the  wittiest  of  all  composers. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Trio  No.  6  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  97,  Archduke 

The  piano  trio,  consisting  of  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  grew  out  of  a  popular  mode  of 
music-making  in  the  classical  era,  the  "accompanied  sonata/'  conceived  for 
keyboard  with  optional  parts  for  violin  and  cello,  which  would  play  the  melody 
and  bass  lines  along  with  the  piano.  This  cozy  arrangement  smacked  more  than  a 
little  of  dilettantism,  and  the  piano  trio  was  long  regarded  as  a  less  significant 
genre  than  the  string  quartet.  Haydn  made  splendid  contributions  to  the  medium 
of  the  piano  trio,  but  it  was  Beethoven  who  truly  elevated  the  trio  to  full  equality 
with  more  "important"  forms,  starting  with  his  three  trios  of  Opus  1  (1794),  then 
again  in  the  middle-period  Opus  70  (1808),  and  three  years  later  with  the  Archduke 
Trio.  It  is  probably  the  driving  power  of  the  Third  and  Fifth  symphonies,  the 
Appassionato.  Sonata,  or  the  middle-period  string  quartets  that  most  people  think  of 
first  in  association  with  Beethoven,  but  he  was  equally  likely  to  choose  a  more 
relaxed  and  lyrical  mood  for  the  presentation  of  his  sonata-form  ideas  (this  was 
especially  true  in  his  later  years).  Our  notions  of  Beethoven  and  the  possibilities  of 
sonata  form  are  severely  restricted  if  we  overlook  the  Sixth  Symphony,  the  Violin 
Concerto,  the  Opus  78  piano  sonata,  and,  especially,  the  Archduke  Trio,  Opus  97, 
with  the  most  relaxed  and  expansive  first  movement  of  all.  The  composition's 
nickname  comes  from  its  dedicatee,  Beethoven's  friend,  supporter,  patron,  and 
pupil,  the  Archduke  Rudolph.  It  was  composed  in  1811,  apparently  with  little 
difficulty,  since  Beethoven  finished  it  inside  of  three  weeks  (though  he  had  done 
some  sketching  the  year  before). 

The  relaxation  in  mood  does  not  affect  the  logic  of  Beethoven's  structure,  though 
he  exploits  harmonic  relationships  more  extended  than  the  tonic-dominant 
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polarity  that  was  inevitable  in  his  earlier  years.  We  have  a  four-movement  plan, 
but  with  the  scherzo  in  second  place  (in  the  tonic  key  of  B-flat,  as  was  normal). 
The  contrasting  Trio  sets  off  on  a  tortuous  chromatic  path,  imitated  among  the 
three  instruments  before  exploding  into  a  waltz  in  a  far  distant  key  and  ultimately 
returning  to  the  simple  directness  of  the  main  section.  After  so  much  tonic,  in  two 
successive  movements,  the  slow  movement  is  in  a  very  bright  D  major  for  a  set  of 
increasingly  elaborate  variations  that  link  directly  to  the  final  movement,  a  rondo 
with  an  unwonted  expressive  seriousness,  to  close  Beethoven's  last  contribution  to 
the  repertory  of  the  piano  trio. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


Violinist  Victor  Romanul  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1992  Tanglewood  season.  Prior  to  that,  Mr.  Romanul  was  associate 
concertmaster  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  and  concertmaster  of  the 
Eastern  Philharmonic.  He  has  performed  with  the  Boston  Chamber  Music  Society, 
the  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble,  and  other  Boston-area  chamber  music  groups.  A 
graduate  of  Boston  University  and  the  University  of  Southern  California,  Mr. 
Romanul  studied  with  Jascha  Heifetz,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  Ivan  Galamian.  He 
currently  teaches  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music. 

After  attending  Pablo  Casals'  master  class  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  Jonathan  Miller  chose  to  abandon  his  study  of  literature  there  and 
devote  himself  completely  to  the  cello,  training  with  Bernard  Greenhouse  of  the 
Beaux  Arts  Trio,  and  studying  also  with  Raya  Garbousova,  Leonard  Rose,  Harvey 
Shapiro,  and  Edgar  Lustgarten.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1971,  Mr. 
Miller  was  principal  cellist  of  the  Juilliard,  Hartford,  and  San  Diego  symphony 
orchestras.  He  has  been  soloist  with  the  Hartford  Symphony,  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra,  and  the  Metropolitan  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston  and  has 
performed  in  chamber  music  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  A 
winner  of  the  Jeunesses  Musicales  auditions,  he  toured  the  United  States  twice 
with  the  New  York  String  Sextet  and  appeared  as  a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Quartet.  Mr.  Miller  is  founder  and  music  director  of  the  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble, 
which  is  now  in  its  thirteenth  season.  He  has  taught  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  and  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  and  is  currently  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music.  In  June  1990,  at  the  invitation  of 
Mstislav  Rostropovich,  he  appeared  as  soloist  at  the  American  Cello  Congress. 

Pianist  Randall  Hodgkinson  won  the  International  American  Music  Competition 
sponsored  by  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1981  and  made  his 
formal  New  York  recital  debut  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  under  that  competition's 
auspices  in  1986.  Earlier  honors  included  top  prizes  in  the  J.S.  Bach  International 
Competition  and  other  competitions,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  Cabot 
Award  in  1971.  Recent  years  have  brought  a  series  of  successful  debuts  with 
orchestra,  including  collaborations  with  such  conductors  as  Leonard  Bernstein  and 
Gunther  Schuller.  He  made  his  European  orchestral  debut  in  1985  with  the  Santa 
Cecilia  Orchestra  of  Rome,  performing  MacDowell's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  and  the 
European  premiere  of  Duke  Ellington's  New  World  A-Comin  Concerto,  reflecting  his 
keen  interest  in  American  music.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  has  appeared  in  recital 
throughout  the  United  States.  A  featured  artist  on  the  Bosendorfer  Concert  Series 


aired  on  WNYC-FM  in  New  York  City,  he  has  recorded  for  the  Nonesuch,  CRI,  and 
New  World  labels.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  earned  his  bachelor's  degree,  master's  degree, 
and  Artist  Diploma  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  his 
principal  mentors  were  Veronica  Jochum  and  Russell  Sherman.  He  is  currently  on 
the  Conservatory's  piano  faculty  and  is  also  a  Music  Tutor  at  Harvard  University. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

J. P.  Barger,  Chairman  George  H.  Kidder,  President 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  Vice -Chairman  Nicholas  T.  Zervas,  V  ice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick,  V ice-Chairman  William  J.  Poorvu,  V ice-Chairman  andTreasurer 


David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
James  F.  Cleary 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Julian  Cohen 
William  F  Connell 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Deborah  B.  Davis 

Trustees  Emeriti 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
Philip  K.  Allen 
Allen  G.  Barry 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
AbramT.  Collier 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Administration 


Nina  L.  Doggett 
Dean  Freed 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Thelma  E.  Goldberg 
Julian  T.  Houston 
Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Allen  Z.  Kluchman 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Archie  C.  Epps 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Albert  L.  Nickerson 
Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 


R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Molly  Beals  Millman 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Peter  C.  Read 
Richard  A.  Smith 
Ray  Stata 


Irving  W  Rabb 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Sidney  Stoneman 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Michael  G.  McDonough,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Managing  Director  and  Manager  ofTanglewood 

Michael  G.  McDonough,  Director  of  Finance  and  Business  Affairs 

Evans  Mirageas,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Marketing 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Ray  F  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

Robert  Bell,  Manager  of  Information  Systems 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of 

Corporate  Sponsorships 
Patricia  Forbes  Halligan,  Director  of  Personnel 

Services 
Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Budget  Manager 
Margaret  Hillyard-Lazenby,  Director  of 

Volunteers 
Russell  M.  Hodsdon,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Public  Relations 

Coordinator 
Craig  R.  Kaplan,  Controller 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales  & 

Marketing  Manager 
Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of 

Development/  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund 
Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  & 

Program  Annotator 
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Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
John  C.  Marksbury,  Director  of 

Foundation  and  Government  Support 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Myran  Parker-Brass,  Coordinator  of  Youth  Activities 
Marie  B.  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate 

Development 
Scott  Schillin,  Assistant  Manager, 

Pops  and  Youth  Activities 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Associate  Director  of 

Development!  Director  of  Major  Gifts 
Cheryl  L.  Silvia,  Function  Manager 
Michelle  Leonard  Techier,  Media  and  Production 

Manager,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Julie  Miner  White,  Manager  of  Fund  Reporting 
Robin  J.  Yorks,  Director  ofTanglewood 

Development 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Thelma  E.  Goldberg,  Chairman 
Robert  P.  O'Block,  V ice-Chairman 
Jordan  L.  Golding,  Secretary 


Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Amanda  Barbour  Amis 
Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Caroline  Dwight  Bain 
Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Lynda  Schubert  Bodman 
Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
William  L.  Boyan 
Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Gwendolyn  Cochran  Hadden 
William  H.  Congleton 
William  F.  Connell 
John  M.  Connors,  Jr. 
Joan  P.  Curhan 
Phyllis  Curtin 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 
JoAnne  Dickinson 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Hugh  Downs 
Goetz  B.  Eaton 
Harriett  M.  Eckstein 
Deborah  A.  England 
Katherine  Fanning 
J.  Richard  Fennell 
Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 
Mark  R.  Goldweitz 


John  P.  Hamill 

Ellen  T.  Harris 

Daphne  P.  Hatsopoulos 

Bayard  Henry 

Joe  M.  Henson 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Lola  Jaffe 

Anna  Faith  Jones 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Frances  Demoulas  Kettenbach 

Robert  D.  King 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Koji  Kobayashi 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

David  I.  Kosowsky 

George  Krupp 

John  R.  Laird 

Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 

Thomas  H.  Lee 

Laurence  Lesser 

Stephen  R.  Levy 

Diane  H.  Lupean 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

William  F.  Meagher 

Nathan  R.  Miller 


Catalina  B.  Montes 

Richard  P.  Morse 

E.  James  Morton 

David  G.  Mugar 

Robert  J.  Murray 

David  S.  Nelson 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Andrall  E.  Pearson 

John  A.  Perkins 

Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 

Robert  E.  Remis 

William  D.  Roddy 

John  Ex  Rodgers 

Keizo  Saji 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

L.  Scott  Singleton 

Micho  E  Spring 

Ira  Stepanian 

Vondal  M.  Taylor,  Jr. 

William  F.  Thompson 

Robert  A.  Wells 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 

Margaret  Williams-DeCelles 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 


Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Weston  W  Adams 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 
Bruce  A.  Beal 
Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 
Mary  Louise  Cabot 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Susan  M.  Hilles 
Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 


Leonard  Kaplan 
Robert  K.  Kraft 
Benjamin  H.  Lacy 
Mrs.  James  F  Lawrence 
C.  Charles  Marran 
Hanae  Mori 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 
Mrs.  Thomas  Spurr  Morse 
Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 
David  R.  Pokross 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout 


Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 
W  Davis  Sohier,  Jr. 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Luise  Vosgerchian 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 


Symphony  Hall  Operations 

Robert  L.  Gleason,  Facilities  Manager 
James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager 

Cleveland  Morrison,  Stage  Manager 

Wilmoth  A.  Griffiths,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

Wdliam  D.  McDonnell,  Chief  Steward 

H.R.  Costa,  Lighting 


Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

Molly  B.  Millman,  President 

Florence  T.  Whitney,  Executive  Vice-President 

Patricia  L.  Tambone,  Treasurer 

Arline  Ziner,  Secretary 

Susan  D.  Robinson,  Nominating  Chairman 

Vice-Presidents 

Kathryn  Bray,  Public  Relations 
Ileen  S.  Cohen,  Tanglewood Association 
Helen  A.  Doyle,  Symphony  Shop 
Elizabeth  B.  Eaton,  Hall  Services 
Joan  W.  Erhard,  Membership 
Una  Fleischmann,  Development 


Paul  S.  Green,  Resources  Development 
Kathleen  G.  Keith,  Adult  Education 
Ann  E.  Macdonald,  Youth  Activities 
Carole  G.  Siegel,  Tanglewood  Association 
Barbara  Steiner,  Fundraising 
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Board  of  Directors 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  Chairman  Emeritus 
William  E  Connell,  President 


James  F.  Cleary,  Chairman 


Members 
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Ray  Stata 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  funded  in  part  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Exposition  Charles  Munch: 
Exploring  his  Life  and  Career 


In  1960,  during  his  tenure  as  BSO  Music  Director,  Charles  Munch  founded  the  Boston- 
Strasbourg  Sister  City  Association  to  celebrate  the  bonds  between  Boston  and  his  native  city 
in  France.  Through  March  13th  Symphony  Hall  will  host  an  exhibit  organized  by  French 
musicologist  Genevieve  Honegger  and  originally  displayed  at  Strasbourg's  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  et  Universitaire.  While  the  exhibit  focuses  on  Munch — his  early  life,  his  musical 
family,  his  relationship  with  composers  of  the  day,  and  his  international  career — it  also 
explores  the  musical  heritage  of  Strasbourg,  in  particular  the  impact  of  the  German  annexa- 
tion of  Alsace  in  1870. 

Because  of  space  limitations,  only  about  one-half  of  the  original  exhibit  will  be  shown  at 
Symphony  Hall,  with  material  on  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room,  in  the  first-floor  cor- 
ridor of  the  Hall  (audience-left),  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby  display  cases. 


An  Outstanding 

Performance 

Is  Always 

The  Result  Of  A 

Harmonious 

Effort. 


Bay  Bank  applauds  the  continuing  success  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  congratulate  all  the  performers  and  those  behind  the  scenes 

for  working  in  perfect  harmony  to  create  music  loved  around  the  world. 


BafBank 


BSO 


A  Tribute  to  Virginia  Wellington  Cabot 

The  Friday-afternoon  concert  on  March  5  has 
been  funded  by  the  Virginia  Wellington  Cabot 
Endowment  Fund.  Mrs.  Cabot  attended  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Friday-afternoon 
concerts  as  a  young  girl  with  her  mother, 
Louise  Lawton  Wellington,  who  was  a  talented 
pianist.  In  1934  she  took  over  her  mother-in- 
law's  Friday- afternoon  subscription;  she  has 
been  a  faithful  and  dedicated  Friend  of  the 
orchestra  ever  since.  Mrs.  Cabot,  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Dudley  Cabot,  has  five  children, 
twenty-two  grandchildren,  and  many  great- 
grandchildren. 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

at  Jordan  Hall, 

Sunday,  March  14,  1993 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish,  conclude  their 
1992-93  series  of  three  Sunday-afternoon 
concerts  at  Jordan  Hall  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  on  Sunday,  March  14,  1993,  at 
3  p.m.  The  program  includes  Mozart's  Duo  in 
B-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.424,  Samuel 
Barber's  Summer  Music  for  Woodwind  Quin- 
tet, Opus  31,  and  Schubert's  Trio  No.  1  in 
B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  D.898. 
Single  tickets  are  $17,  $13,  and  $11  and  are 
available  through  Symphony-Charge  at  (617) 
266-1200,  or  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box 
office.  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  tickets  are 
available  at  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office. 


"Salute  to  Symphony"  1993 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  largest 
fundraiser  and  community  outreach  event, 
"Salute  to  Symphony,"  is  scheduled  for  Friday, 
March  26,  through  Sunday,  March  28.  WCRB 
102.5  FM  Classical  Radio  Boston  will  dedi- 
cate most  of  the  weekend  to  broadcasts  of  the 
orchestra's  most  popular  recordings,  rarely- 
heard  tapes  from  the  BSO  Archives,  and  two 
live  Boston  Symphony  concerts.  WCRB  will 
go  behind  the  scenes  with  conductors  and 
musicians,  as  well  as  local  celebrities  whose 
lives  have  been  influenced  by  the  BSO,  and 
will  also  broadcast  on  location  from  South 
Station  Friday  morning  and  during  the  Sym- 


phony Hall  Open  House  on  Sunday.  WCVB- 
TV  Channel  5,  with  hosts  Natalie  Jacobson, 
Chet  Curtis,  Frank  Avruch,  and  Dixie  What- 
ley,  will  broadcast  a  pre-taped  gala  concert 
from  Symphony  Hall  featuring  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  John 
Williams  on  Friday,  March  26,  from  7:30  to 
9  p.m.  The  program  will  also  include  musical 
surprises,  and  special  visits  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  John  Williams.  On  Sunday,  March  28, 
from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  the  Symphony  Hall 
Open  House,  sponsored  by  NYNEX,  will 
feature  musical  performances,  instrument 
demonstrations,  a  chance  to  meet  BSO  musi- 
cians, and  an  opportunity  to  hear  BSO 
members  perform  solo  and  chamber  works. 
Refreshments  will  be  available  throughout 
the  day.  Since  the  BSO's  concert  schedule 
that  week  includes  John  Corigliano's  Sym- 
phony No.  1,  the  composer's  personal  re- 
sponse to  the  AIDS  crisis,  this  year's  Open 
House  will  also  offer  visitors  a  rare  opportu- 
nity to  view  portions  of  the  AIDS  Memorial 
Quilt,  to  be  displayed  in  conjunction  with 
those  performances. 

Donors  to  "Salute  to  Symphony"  1993  may 
choose  from  a  variety  of  incentive  gifts,  in- 
cluding a  Boston  Pops  baseball  cap,  a  limited 
edition  T-shirt  or  mug,  a  BSO  totebag,  a 
Boston  Pops  beach  blanket  or  umbrella,  and 
the  newest  Boston  Pops  recording,  Unforget- 
table (to  be  released  in  May).  For  further 
information  call  (617)  262-8700  (outside  the 
Boston  area  call  1-800-394-5200).  The  BSO 
acknowledges  the  generous  support  of 
NYNEX,  WCVB-TV  Channel  5,  and  WCRB 
102.5-FM  and  offers  special  thanks  to  the 
more  than  100  volunteers  from  the  greater 
Boston  community  whose  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  BSO  reflect  the  spirit  of  "Salute 
to  Symphony. " 

Exposition  Charles  Munch  at 
Symphony  Hall  through  March  13 

Exposition  Charles  Munch,  an  exhibit  explor- 
ing the  life  and  career  of  the  former  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
(1949-62),  is  on  display  in  Symphony  Hall 
through  March  13th.  In  1960  Munch  estab- 
lished the  Boston-Strasbourg  Sister  City 
Association,  which  has  worked  with  the  BSO 
Archives  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  Com- 
mittee of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association 


The  Sun  Setting  Is  No 

Less  Beautiful  Than 

The  Sun  Rising. 


At  Life  Care  Centers  of  America,  we  want  our  residents 
to  enjoy  the  sunrises,  sunsets,  and  all  the  special  moments 
in  between.  We  offer  a  loving,  caring  environment  which 
promotes  resident  dignity,  self-respect  and  family  involve- 
ment. For  additional  information,  contact  any  of  the  ten 
smoke-free  centers  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
listed  below. 


Country  View 

Nursing  Home 

N.  Billerica,  MA 

508-667-2166 

Scituate  Ocean 

Manor 

Scituate,  MA 

617-545-1370 


Life  Care  Center 

of  Attleboro 

Attleboro,  MA 

508-222-4182 

Suburban  Manor 
Nursing  Home 

Acton,  MA 
508-263-9101 


Centers 

of  Arnerica 

Life  Care  Center 

of  the  North  Shore 

Lynn,  MA 

617-592-9667 

The  Highlands 
Fitchburg,  MA 
508-343-4411 


Life  Care  Center 
of  Wilbraham 

Wilbraham,  MA 
413-596-3111 

The  Oaks 

New  Bedford,  MA 

508-998-7807 


Littleton  House 

Nursing  Home 

Littleton,  MA 

508-486-3512 

Evergreen  House 
Health  Center 

E.  Providence,  Rl 
401-438-3250 


of  Volunteers  to  bring  the  exhibit  to  Boston. 
Organized  by  French  musicologist  Genevieve 
Honegger  and  originally  displayed  at  Stras- 
bourg's Bibliotheque  Nationale  et  Universi- 
taire,  the  exhibit  includes  scores,  photo- 
graphs, letters,  concert  programs,  posters, 
and  paintings  on  loan  from  several  public  and 
private  collections. 

Because  of  space  limitations,  only  about 
one-half  of  the  original  exhibit  is  being  shown 
at  Symphony  Hall,  with  material  on  display 
in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room,  in  the  first-floor 
corridor  (audience-left),  and  in  the  Cohen 
Wing  lobby  display  cases.  To  coincide  with 
Exposition  Charles  Munch,  the  BSO  Archives 
has  mounted  a  satellite  exhibit,  using  BSO 
archival  material,  on  display  in  the  lobby  of 
Boston  City  Hall,  also  through  March  13th. 

Genevieve  Honegger  has  also  edited  a 
book  of  Munch's  correspondence  entitled 
Charles  Munch,  Un  Chefd'Orchestre  dans  le 
siecle.  The  book  will  be  available  in  the  Sym- 
phony Shop  for  the  duration  of  the  exhibit. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  performs 
Haydn's  C  major  piano  trio,  Hob.  XV:27, 
Ravel's  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Cello,  and 
Beethoven's  B-flat  piano  trio,  Opus  97,  the 
Archduke,  on  Friday,  March  5,  at  8  p.m.  at 
the  Second  Church  in  Newton,  60  Highland 
Street,  West  Newton,  and  on  Sunday,  March 
7,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Peabody  Museum  in 
Salem.  The  performers  are  BSO  violinist 
Victor  Romanul,  BSO  cellist  Jonathan  Miller, 
the  ensemble's  founder,  and  pianist  Randall 
Hodgkinson.  Tickets  are  $14  ($12  seniors 
and  students).  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  527-8662. 

Max  Hobart  conducts  the  North  Shore 
Philharmonic  on  Sunday,  March  7,  at  3  p.m. 
at  Salem  High  School  Auditorium.  The  pro- 
gram includes  Haydn's  March  for  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians,  Faure's  Elegie  with 
cellist  Wendy  Law,  J.C.  Bach's  Sinfonia 
concertante  for  violin  and  cello  with  violinist 
Ayano  Ninomiya  and  Ms.  Law,  Sinding's 
Suite  in  A  minor  with  Ms.  Ninomiya,  and 
Schubert's  Symphony  No.  5.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  (617)  286-0024  or  (617)  631- 
6513. 

Ronald  Knudsen  leads  the  Newton  Sym- 


phony Orchestra  on  Sunday,  March  7,  at 
8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  College,  15  Walnut  Park, 
Newton.  Mr.  Knudsen  is  the  violin  soloist  in 
Bach's  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Oboe,  with 
oboist  Carl  Schlaijker,  on  a  program  also 
including  Rachmaninoff's  Symphonic  Vari- 
ations. Single  tickets  are  $14  and  $12.  For 
more  information,  call  (617)  965-2555. 

BSO  assistant  concertmaster  Laura  Park 
performs  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  with 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducting  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  on  Wednesday,  March 
10,  and  Friday,  March  12,  at  8  p.m.  at  Faneuil 
Hall.  The  program  opens  with  Beethoven's 
Symphony  No.  1.  Tickets  are  $27,  $23,  and 
$15  ($5  discount  for  students  and  seniors). 
For  more  information,  call  (617)  426-2387. 

BSO  members  Tatiana  Dimitriades,  violin, 
and  Jerome  Rosen,  piano,  continue  their 
Beethoven  violin  sonata  cycle  on  Sunday, 
March  14,  at  3  p.m.  at  the  First  and  Second 
Church,  66  Marlborough  Street  in  Boston.  The 
program  includes  the  sonatas  in  A,  Opus  12, 
No.  2;  G,  Opus  96;  and  C  minor,  Opus  30, 
No.  2.  The  final  cycle  in  this  three-concert 
series  is  scheduled  for  April  18.  Admission 
is  $5.  For  more  information,  call  (617)  876- 
7855. 

Max  Hobart  conducts  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  Sunday,  March  14,  at  3  p.m.  at 
Boston  University's  Tsai  Performance  Center, 
at  685  Commonwealth  Avenue.  Maria  Clodes 
is  soloist  in  Rachmaninoff's  Piano  Concerto 
No.  2,  on  a  program  also  including  the  Boston 
premiere  of  Jan  Swafford's  Late  August — 
Prelude  on  Southern  Themes  and  Howard 
Hanson's  Symphony  No.  2,  Romantic.  Tickets 
are  $15.50  and  $10.50  ($6.50  students  and 
seniors).  For  more  information,  call  (617) 
566-2219. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you 
find  yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription 
ticket,  please  make  that  ticket  available  for 
resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way 
you  help  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orches- 
tra and  at  the  same  time  make  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  might  otherwise  be 
unable  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt 
will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  con- 
tribution. 


Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today.  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 

benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund.  ng»IiW^ 

Name Tel 


~i 


Address. 


City 


State. 


Zip. 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of  Development, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  021 15. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


J 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits  to 
Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations.  In  October  1992  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to 
South  America,  with  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper, 
and  Covent  Garden,  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992.  In 
addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  Na- 
tional, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings 
appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World, 
Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  andTelarc  labels.  In  September 
1992  Mr.  Ozawa  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Matsumoto,  Japan,  in  memory  of 
his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  cultivation  of  Western  music  and  musical 
technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  the  Toho  Gakuen  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
gon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge 
at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of 
Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, who  appointed  him  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season. 
He  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood, 
and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he 
became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 
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First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 


Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

EnidL.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paler  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 

Family  chair 


Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Principal 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Assistant  Principal 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
tJerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

*  Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 
*Victor  Romanul 


* Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 

chair 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piecolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 


Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 
Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 

Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performs  two  works  by  Alan  Berg  this  month:  the  Violin 
Concerto  under  the  direction  of  Roger  Norrington  with  soloist  Christian  Tetzlaff this 
week,  and  next  week  the  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Opus  6,  under  Bernard  Haitink's 
direction. 


Bridging  Two  Centuries: 
The  Music  of  Alban  Berg 

by  Mark  DeVoto 

In  a  century  when  the  progress  of  music  has  been  marked  less  by  trends  and  tradi- 
tions than  by  individual  personalities,  Alban  Berg  stands  out  as  certainly  the  last 
great  exponent  of  the  Viennese  Romantic  tradition  that  began  with  Schubert  and 
climaxed  with  Mahler.  But  his  position  is  all  the  more  strikingly  unique  in  that  he 
brought  that  tradition  into  the  twentieth  century  in  the  context  of  the  developing  lan- 
guage of  expressionist  atonality.  Younger  than  either  his  teacher,  the  extrovert  and 
cosmopolitan  Schoenberg,  or  his  close  friend  Anton  Webern,  whose  music  is  the  most 
inner-directed  of  all  three  composers,  Berg  was  also  the  most  nostalgically  reflective 
and  the  most  quintessentially  Viennese.  And  it  is  the  post-Mahlerian  Romantic  spirit 
of  Berg's  music  above  all  that  has  earned  for  him  a  worldwide  popularity  yet  to  be  at- 
tained by  his  two  brothers  in  the  Second  Viennese  School.  Never  a  prolific  composer, 
Berg  managed,  before  his  premature  death  at  fifty,  to  compose  only  about  a  dozen 
works.  Yet  all  of  these  are  recognized  by  musicians  today  as  major  and  beloved  master- 
pieces, and  three  of  them  in  particular — the  opera  Wozzeck,  the  Lyric  Suite  for  string 
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quartet,  and  the  Violin  Concerto — are  as  familiar  in  the  opera  house  and  on  concert 
programs  as  any  music  written  in  the  past  century. 

As  a  youth,  Berg  hardly  seemed  destined  for  a  career  in  music.  The  third  of  four 
children  born  into  a  prosperous  (though  hardly  wealthy)  middle-class  Viennese  family, 
he  was  an  indifferent  student  in  school,  and  had  to  repeat  two  years  before  he  could 
graduate  from  the  Gynmasium  (high  school).  By  that  time  his  family  had  suffered  sev- 
eral misfortunes,  including  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  young  Berg  was  forced  to 
become  another  breadwinner,  assisting  in  the  management  of  his  widowed  mother's 
rental  properties.  But  the  hardships  of  Berg's  adolescence  were  offset  by  the  abun- 
dance of  Vienna's  artistic  and  intellectual  life  that  surrounded  him.  A  passionate  and 
tireless  reader,  especially  of  poetry  and  drama,  he  attended  every  theater  performance 
he  could  afford;  he  constantly  probed  the  resources  of  Vienna's  museums  and  concert 
life.  In  his  teens,  he  began  taking  piano  lessons  from  the  teacher  that  had  been  hired 
for  his  younger  sister.  A  set  of  meticulously  kept  notebooks,  now  in  the  Berg  Archive  in 
Vienna,  are  a  record  of  the  hundreds  of  musical  performances  he  heard  and  scores  he 
examined,  along  with  his  own  critical  appraisals  of  works  that  he  particularly  liked  or 
disliked.  In  the  same  archive  is  "My  First  Waltz,  dedicated  to  my  dear  Mama,"  written 
at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

By  the  year  1904,  when  Berg  was  nineteen,  some  ninety  songs  with  piano  accom- 
paniment showed  that  he  had  progressed  well  for  a  self-taught  teenager,  but  there  was 
still  no  indication  that  he  was  more  than  a  gifted  amateur,  headed  perhaps  for  a  career 
in  his  older  brother  Hermann's  importing  business.  Then,  almost  accidentally  (in  fact, 
in  response  to  a  newspaper  advertisement),  Berg  took  the  most  decisive  step  of  his  life: 
he  signed  up  for  private  lessons  with  Arnold  Schoenberg.  As  Schoenberg  later  wrote, 
"When  Alban  Berg  came  to  me  in  1904,  he  was  a  very  tall  youngster  and  extremely 
timid.  But  when  I  saw  the  compositions  he  showed  me — songs  in  a  style  between 
Hugo  Wolf  and  Brahms — I  recognized  at  once  that  he  was  a  real  talent."  And: 

Two  things  emerged  clearly  even  from  Berg's  earliest  composition,  however  awkward 
they  may  have  been:  first,  that  music  was  to  him  a  language,  and  that  he  really  ex- 
pressed himself  in  that  language;  and  secondly:  overflowing  warmth  of  feeling.  .  .  .  He 
was  industrious,  eager,  and  did  everything  in  the  best  possible  way.  And — like  all 
those  young  people  at  that  time — he  was  soaked  in  music,  lived  in  music.  He  went 
to  all  the  operas  and  concerts  and  knew  all  the  music;  at  home  he  played  piano  duets 
and  was  soon  reading  scores.  He  was  enthusiastic  and  uncritical,  receptive  to  the 
beautiful  whether  old  or  new,  whether  music,  literature,  painting,  sculpture,  theater 
or  opera. 

Schoenberg,  thirty  years  old  in  1904  and  little  known,  was  then  himself  on  the  brink 
of  an  amazing  journey  of  musical  discovery.  We  now  recognize  Schoenberg's  creative 
achievement  from  the  D  minor  string  quartet,  Opus  7  (1905),  to  Pierrot  lunaire,  Opus  21 
(1912),  as  one  of  the  great  adventures  in  the  history  of  music,  culminating  in  the 
emergence  of  the  expressionist  language  of  atonality,  which  by  the  1920s  would  give 
birth  to  Schoenberg's  twelve-tone  technique.  Thus  Berg  in  his  twenties  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  a  witness  to  and  eventually  a  partner  in  this  odyssey  of  musical  discovery, 
during  the  very  years  that  his  own  craft  and  personal  technique  were  being  brought  to 
maturity.  (Anton  Webern  began  his  studies  with  Schoenberg  at  about  the  same  time; 
two  years  older  than  Berg,  he  was  a  doctoral  student  in  musicology  at  the  University  of 
Vienna  and  already  an  accomplished  cellist  and  conductor. )  The  seven  years  of  Berg's 
study  from  1904  to  1911  have  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  successes  in  the 
history  of  musical  pedagogy.  At  the  beginning,  his  accomplishment  lacked  many  of 
the  most  basic  elements  of  the  musical  vocabulary,  when  he  did  not  even  know  how 
to  write  a  key  signature  correctly.  When  the  formal  lessons  ended  with  Schoenberg's 
move  to  Berlin  in  1911,  Berg  had  completed  his  Piano  Sonata,  Opus  1,  his  Four  Songs, 
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Opus  2,  and  his  String  Quartet,  Opus  3,  and  at  twenty-six  was  already  one  of  the  most 
progressive  composers  in  Europe. 

Berg's  lessons  with  Schoenberg  included  voluminous  exercises  in  strict  counter- 
point, classical  harmony,  chorale  harmonization,  chorale-based  counterpoint  exercises 
for  instruments  and  for  unaccompanied  voices,  and,  in  the  later  years,  fugue  and  strict 
composition  in  classical  forms,  especially  sonata  forms  and  variations.  Berg's  own 
independent  compositions  grew  slowly  out  of  these  exercises,  beginning  with  at  least 
five  unsuccessful  attempts  to  compose  a  piano  sonata,  probably  from  1907  or  1908; 
at  least  one  fragment  of  these  later  found  its  way  into  the  String  Quartet,  Opus  3.  The 
ultimately  successful  attempt  that  became  Berg's  Opus  1  shows  numerous  traces 
of  similar  ideas  from  the  earlier  sketches,  in  which  his  growing  facility  with  a  post- 
Wagnerian  chromatic  language  is  apparent.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  about  the 
single-movement  Sonata  is  the  intensity  and  complexity  of  its  thematic  treatment,  in 
which  motives  are  combined  contrapuntally,  fragmented,  recombined  and  rejoined,  in 
an  endlessly  varying  ebb  and  flow  of  melody;  it  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  contin- 
ous  developmental  process  from  beginning  to  end,  in  which  even  the  sectional  outlines 
of  the  sonata  form  become  difficult  to  discern.  The  harmonic  language  of  the  Sonata  is 
marked  by  a  key  signature  of  B  minor,  but  the  tonality  is  for  the  most  part  of  utmost 
complexity  due  to  the  constant  instability  of  tonal  centers.  Despite  what  sound  like 
echoes  of  Debussy,  Ravel,  and  Scriabin,  Berg's  models  in  the  Sonata  are  Schoenberg 's 
String  Quartet,  Opus  7,  and  Chamber  Symphony,  Opus  9  (1907);  in  later  years  Berg 
wrote  analytical  essays  about  both  of  these  pathbreaking  works. 

In  Berg's  next  work,  the  Four  Songs,  Opus  2,  he  went  back  to  the  genre  that  he  had 
loved  ever  since  his  teens.  In  the  first  three  of  the  songs  Berg's  harmonic  language 
continued  from  where  the  Piano  Sonata  left  off,  in  the  direction  of  increasing  chromatic 
density;  in  the  fourth  song,  Berg  experimented  for  the  first  time  with  atonal  harmony, 
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without  completely  relinquishing  his  handhold  on  vestigial  tonality.  In  all  four  songs, 
with  their  intensely  and  even  morbidly  expressive  gestures  closely  tied  to  the  text, 
Berg  began  to  set  a  pattern  that  would  become  a  distinctive  characteristic  in  all  his 
later  works:  no  matter  how  abstractly  conceived  or  how  chromatically  complex,  Berg's 
music  is  never  completely  atonal;  it  is  always  permeated  by  or  conjoined  to  a  nostalgic 
tonality,  with  suggestions  of  Mahler  and  Wagner  and  the  fading  splendor  of  Hapsburg 
Vienna.  By  contrast,  both  Schoenberg  and  Webern,  in  developing  their  own  individual 
approach  to  atonal  chromaticism,  sought  actively  to  eliminate  every  vestige  of  tonality 
from  most  of  their  later  works. 

Berg's  String  Quartet,  Opus  3,  of  1910,  was  his  last  work  whose  composition  Schoen- 
berg directly  supervised.  "[It]  surprised  me  in  the  most  unbelievable  way  by  the  full- 
ness and  unconstraint  of  its  musical  language,  the  strength  and  sureness  of  its  presen- 
tation, its  careful  working  and  significant  originality,"  Schoenberg  later  wrote.  "That 
was  the  time  when  I  moved  to  Berlin  and  he  was  left  to  his  own  devices.  He  has  shown 
that  he  was  equal  to  the  task."  Schoenberg  might  have  added  that  this  expressionist 
work  par  excellence  is  most  of  all  dominated  by  a  fine  alternation  of  lyric  and  dramatic, 
in  which  the  range  of  mood  and  gesture  is  as  wide  as  could  be  imagined. 

By  now  a  mature  composer  with  an  independent  career  ahead  of  him,  Berg  must 
have  wondered  what  his  future  direction  and  accomplishment  would  be.  His  first  inde- 
pendent effort,  the  Five  Orchestral  Songs  on  Picture-Postcard  Texts  of  Peter  Altenberg, 
Opus  4,  is  an  amazingly  confident  and  powerful  declaration  of  independence,  one  that 
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foreshadows  important  aspects  of  his  later  technique,  but  it  was  a  public  failure.  Reas- 
sessing his  own  progress  and  accomplishment,  Berg  surely  had  the  sense  that  his  own 
musical  temperament  would  inevitably  draw  him  toward  the  medium  of  opera.  Eventu- 
ally, with  a  continental  catastrophe  and  its  aftermath  intervening,  Berg  managed  not 
only  to  compose  two  of  the  twentieth  century's  greatest  works  for  the  musical  stage  but 
also  to  revolutionize  the  formal  concept  of  opera  altogether,  and  it  is  likely  that  Wozzeck 
and  Lulu  will  remain  as  his  most  highly  esteemed  works  for  many  listeners. 

Expressionist  opera  had,  of  course,  already  been  attempted  by  Schoenberg  as  early 
as  1909  in  his  monodrama  Erwartung,  and  the  measure  of  Schoenberg's  success  is  the 
intensity  with  which  this  short  stage  work  matches  music  with  the  frenzied  soliloquiz- 
ing of  its  single  character.  In  Wozzeck  Berg  achieved  something  as  psychologically 
deep  but  more  universal,  in  that  the  music  portrays  with  uncanny  precision  and  clarity 
the  psychology  of  men  and  women  interacting  in  ordinary  situations  that  lead  to 
tragedy.  The  result  was  that  Berg's  opera,  premiered  in  Berlin  in  1925,  achieved  an 
instantaneous  public  success,  the  first  ever  of  an  atonal  work.  The  public  esteem  for 
Wozzeck  has  never  diminished  since,  despite  violent  critical  disapproval  and  total 
suppression  (along  with  all  of  the  other  works  of  the  Second  Viennese  School)  by  the 
Third  Reich  from  1933  to  1945. 

Wozzeck  has  served  as  the  yardstick  by  which  all  of  Berg's  other  mature  works  are 
measured,  both  in  the  extent  of  its  dramatic  language  and  in  the  intellectual  dimen- 
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sion  of  its  abstract  form,  and  has  remained  an  eternally  fascinating  subject  for  analysis 
by  composers  ever  since  its  score  was  published.  As  Schoenberg,  Webern,  and  Berg 
all  realized,  the  problem  of  form  was  at  the  heart  of  the  new  musical  language  when 
the  all-embracing  logic  of  traditional  tonality  had  been  eliminated  entirely.  Their  solu- 
tion, until  the  new  comprehensiveness  of  twelve-tone  technique  came  into  being,  was 
to  compose  works  in  which  the  formal  logic  arises  sui  generis,  within  the  autonomous 
and  developing  context  of  each  individual  work.  Berg's  formal  approach  in  Wozzeck, 
which  he  carried  further  in  Lulu,  has  become  famous.  Essentially  it  amounts  to  casting 
each  of  the  fifteen  scenes  in  a  synthetic  form  related  in  some  way  to  a  classical  form 
(sonata  form,  suite,  passacaglia)  or  dependent  on  a  classically-motivated  structural 
device  (pedal  point,  motivic  harmony,  rhythmic  pattern).  Outside  of  the  two  operas, 
the  abstract  rigor  of  Berg's  works  is  often  even  more  pronounced,  as  in  the  passacaglia 
on  three  themes  in  the  Altenberg  Songs,  Opus  4,  or  the  mirror  symmetries  and  motivic 
interpenetrations  of  the  Preludium  of  the  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Opus  6,  and  the 
Chamber  Concerto.  Nor  is  any  of  these  works,  even  the  purely  instrumental,  any  less 
dramatically  expressive  for  relying  on  absolute  structural  conceptions.  With  the  Lyric 
Suite,  one  of  the  great  compositions  of  all  time  for  string  quartet,  there  is  even  an 
explicit  program  of  narrative  events,  first  revealed  in  1977  when  the  discovery  of  an 
annotated  score  by  Berg  provided  definite  answers  to  long-standing  questions  about 
the  work. 

The  story  of  these  three  great  composers,  Schoenberg,  Webern,  and  Berg,  continues 
to  be  written  as  more  and  more  about  their  remarkable  lives  becomes  known,  and  in 
particular  as  we  learn  more  about  the  thought  processes  that  gave  birth  to  their  difficult 
but  remarkable  music.  It  is  true  that  the  three  of  them  are  linked  historically  by 
friendship  and  professional  association,  and  above  all  by  the  ways  in  which  all  three 
contributed  to  the  diiferent  ramifications  of  the  intellectually  rich  new  language  of 
musical  expressionism.  The  twelve-tone  idea,  first  proclaimed  by  Schoenberg,  was  a 
conception  in  whose  emergence  all  three  composers  played  essential  roles.  As  a  unify- 
ing principle  in  music,  the  twelve-tone  idea  required  several  decades  to  be  widely 
understood,  but  eventually  it  reached  a  point  where  every  composer  alive  today  recog- 
nizes its  importance,  above  all  because  of  the  powerful  exemplars  left  to  us  by  its 
founders.  But  even  more  important  than  the  unity  of  twelve-tone  adherence  among  the 
three  great  Viennese  is  the  way  in  which  the  musical  personalities  differ  in  their  works. 
The  imprint  of  the  individual,  after  all,  is  more  important  than  the  structural  credo.  In 
the  end,  an  aesthetic  summary  would  be  composed  by  Alban  Berg  in  his  last  work,  the 
Violin  Concerto  (1935),  a  twelve-tone  work  whose  basic  series  is  tonal  in  G  minor  and 
B-flat  major,  blending  the  old  world  of  Viennese  tonality  and  the  new  expressionist 
atonality  in  a  wistful  farewell  to  the  nineteenth  century. 


Mark  DeVoto  has  taught  at  Reed  College  and  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  and  since 
1981  has  been  Professor  of  Music  at  Tufts  University.  He  studied  at  Harvard  and  Princeton, 
where  he  earned  his  doctorate  with  a  dissertation  on  Berg's  Altenberg  Songs;  he  is  currently 
editing  these  songs  for  the  Alban  Berg  Gesamtausgabe,  to  be  published  by  Universal  Edi- 
tion. He  prepared  the  fifth  revised  edition  of  Walter  Piston's  Harmony  in  1987  and  recently 
compiled  and  edited  an  anthology  for  harmonic  analysis,  Mostly  Short  Pieces,  published  by 
WW.  Norton. 
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Choices  without  Compromise 

...in  Retirement  Living 


Choose  Boston. 

Stay  right  here,  close  to 
friends,  family,  physicians, 
shopping,  clubs ...  and  the 
Symphony. 

Choose  Beauty. 

Enjoy  award-winning  archi- 
tecture, a  verdant  setting 
near  the  Arnold  Arbor- 
etum, and  spacious,  elegant 
apartment  residences. 

Choose  Security. 

Feel  safe  and  comfortable 
with  our  security  systems 
and  health  care  program.  In 
any  emergency,  help  is  there 
at  the  touch  of  a  button. 


Choose  Your  Own 
Way  of  Life.  Do  all  of 

the  things  you'd  like  to  do, 
because  our  full  services 
give  you  the  time  you  want 


an 


d  need. 


Choose  Financial 

Protection.  Protect 
your  assets  with  our  90% 
refundable  entrance  fee  and 
our  built-in  long-term 
care  insurance  plan. 

Choose  rSpringbouse 

A  non-profit  continuing  care  retirement  community 
now  under  development  in  Boston. 

Please  send  more  information  about  Springhouse  to: 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 


Mail  to: 


L 


Springhouse  Information  Center, 
301  S.  Huntington  Ave., 
Boston,  MA  02130 

Or  Call  Today:  (617)  522-0043 


j 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  March  4,  at  8 
Friday,  March  5,  at  2 
Saturday,  March  6,  at  8 

ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 


BACH 


BERG 


Orchestral  Suite  No.  3  in  D,  BWV  1068 

Ouverture 

Air 

Gavotte  I;  Gavotte  II 

Bourree 

Gigue 

Violin  Concerto 

Andante  —  Allegretto 
Allegro  —  Adagio 

CHRISTIAN  TETZLAFF 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUMANN 


Symphony  No.  2  in  C,  Opus  61 

Sostenuto  assai  —  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 
Andante  espressivo 
Allegro  molto  vivace 


The  Friday- afternoon  concert  is  made  possible  by  the 
Virginia  Wellington  Cabot  Fund. 


The  evening  performances  will  end  about  9:55  and  the  Friday  performance  about  3:55. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

is  pleased  to  announce  the  election  of 

Daniel  A.  Phillips 

to 

President 


m 

FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON    TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

1 75  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 1 10 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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J.S.  Bach 

Orchestral  Suite  No.  3  in  D,  BWV  1068 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  in  Eisenach,  Ger- 
many, on  March  21,  1685,  and  died  in  Leipzig  on 
July  28,  1750.  He  probably  composed  his  Orchestral 
Suite  No.  3  in  the  late  1720s,  when  he  lived  in  Leip- 
zig, but  no  further  details  regarding  its  date  or  pos- 
sible performance  are  known.  The  Overture,  Air,  and 
Gavotte  were  introduced  to  America  at  a  Thomas 
Symphony  Soiree  in  New  York's  Steinway  Hall  on 
October  26,  1867.  The  Thomas  Orchestra  played  the 
same  three  movements  at  the  Music  Hall  in  Boston 
on  October  30,  1869.  The  first  complete  American 
performance  of  record  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas 
at  Cincinnati's  Exposition  Hall  as  part  of  the  First 
May  Festival,  on  May  7,  1873.  Performances  of 
selected  movements  on  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
date  back  to  March  1883,  when  Georg  Henschel  led  the  Air  and  Gavotte.  Wilhelm  Gericke 
gave  the  first  complete  BSO  performance  on  January  1,  1887.  The  orchestra  has  since 
played  the  entire  suite  under  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Henri 
Rabaud,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Bur  gin,  Charles  Munch,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  (the  most  recent  subscrip- 
tion series,  in  December  1973  and  January  1974),  Joseph  Silverstein  (a  single  subscrip- 
tion performance  in  January  1974),  Karl  Richter,  Neville  Marriner,  Raymond  Leppard, 
and  Helmuth  Rilling  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood performance ,  in  July  1988).  The  suite 
is  scored  for  three  trumpets,  timpani,  two  oboes,  strings,  and  basso  continuo.  The  con- 
tinuo  harpsichordist  for  this  week's  performances  is  Mark  Kroll. 

A  very  large  part — we  will  probably  never  know  how  large — of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach's  music  is  lost.  Probably  two-fifths  of  his  cantatas  have  disappeared  (this  figure  is 
based  on  an  assessment  of  the  size  of  his  output  made  shortly  after  his  death),  but  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  purely  instrumental  music  is  lost,  simply  because  there 
would  have  been  no  institutional  means  of  organizing  or  preserving  it.  Unlike  cantatas, 
which  would  be  kept  in  churches  and  organized  for  future  performance  according  to 
the  particular  Sunday  of  the  church  year  for  which  they  were  intended,  instrumental 
scores  and  parts  might  be  handed  to  performers,  passed  on  to  others,  ripped,  lost, 
partially  returned,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  copies  are  kept  in  manuscript  collections 
that  an  individual  has  managed  to  make  for  his  or  her  own  use;  sometimes  these  an- 
thologies are  themselves  lost  or  overlooked  for  a  time.  In  this  way,  for  example,  some 
thirty-three  early  chorale  preludes  by  Bach  reposed  in  a  manuscript  at  Yale  University 
for  more  than  a  century  until  their  rediscovery  and  identification  was  announced  just 
last  month  by  one  of  the  leading  Bach  scholars,  Christoph  Wolff  of  Harvard.  We  had 
not  even  known  of  the  existence  of  those  chorale  preludes  before  the  discovery.  But  it 
is  always  possible  that  a  similar  find  will  turn  up  one  of  the  many  lost  large  works  for 
orchestra  or  for  church  use. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  assume  that  the  surviving  orchestral  works  of  Bach — 
the  six  Brandenburg  Concertos,  the  four  orchestral  suites,  and  upwards  of  twenty  solo 
concertos — represent  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Most  of  the  surviving  works  were 
composed,  or  at  least  put  into  present  form,  during  the  six  years  (1717  to  1723)  that 
Bach  spent  in  the  service  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Since  Bach  himself  was 
a  Lutheran  and  the  prince's  court  was  Calvinist  (with  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of 
elaborate  music  during  the  church  services),  this  appointment  represented  the  one 
period  in  the  composer's  life  when  he  had  no  official  church  duties  and  devoted  himself 
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COLE  AND  GOYETTE 

Architects  and  Planners  Inc. 

540  Franklin  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
Tel.  617-491-5662 


entirely  to  the  production  of  secular  music — birthday  cantatas,  chamber  music,  and 
orchestral  works — for  his  music-loving  patron.  Only  when  the  prince,  in  December 
1721,  married  a  woman  who  was  "not  interested  in  the  Muses"  did  the  happy  relation- 
ship between  composer  and  patron  crumble;  this  event  no  doubt  partly  motivated 
Bach's  decision  to  seek  other  employment. 

The  numbering  of  the  four  orchestral  suites  is  conventional;  it  has  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  their  order  of  composition.  The  First  and  Fourth  suites  come  from  the 
Cothen  period,  though  their  precise  date  of  composition  or  first  performance  is  un- 
known. They  call  for  a  much  larger  orchestral  ensemble  than  the  Second  and  Third 
suites,  which  were  evidently  composed  in  Leipzig  roughly  a  decade  later. 

The  term  "suite"  is  also  a  modern  convention,  used  to  describe  a  composition  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  dance  movements  that  follow  one  another  in  succession.  Bach 
himself  called  these  works  after  their  first  and  largest  component,  a  grand  overture, 
and,  indeed,  they  are  published  as  Ouvertures  (in  French,  as  an  indication  of  the  musical 
style).  The  French  overture,  which  originated  in  the  ballet  overtures  of  Jean-Baptiste 
Lully  in  the  1650s,  quickly  spread  throughout  Europe  to  be  used  as  a  festive  musical 
introduction  for  operas,  ballets,  and  suites. 

The  third  suite  has  long  been  one  of  the  favorites  in  the  series,  largely  on  the 
strength  of  its  second  movement,  a  sustained  melody  of  ravishing  tranquility  that  Bach 
simply  called  "Air,"  though  it  is  most  often  referred  to  today  by  the  incongruous  title 
"Air  on  the  G  string,"  after  an  arrangement  for  solo  violin  made  by  August  Wilhelmj  in 
1871,  placing  the  melody  more  than  an  octave  lower  than  the  pitch  at  which  Bach  wrote 
it,  so  that  it  could  be  played  on  the  violin's  lowest  string  (the  one  tuned  to  G)  with  rich 
effect. 

As  if  to  make  up  for  this  quiet  movement,  the  remainder  of  the  suite  is  filled  with 
energetic  dance  pieces — a  brisk  pair  of  Gavottes  played  alternativement  (that  is,  with 
Gavotte  I  repeated  after  Gavotte  II  has  been  heard,  in  the  manner  of  the  later  Menuet 
and  Trio  in  the  classical  symphony),  a  festive  Bourree,  and  a  rollicking  Gigue. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Enjoy  the  finest 
coffees  and  desserts 


waytzsf 


<5&<$J3udap«Ai^> 


after  the  BSO  concert 

90  Exeter  Street,  Boston 

in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 

266-1979 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)  542-6913,  in  Boston. 
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Boston   Symphony 
Chamber  Players 


Sunday  Afternoon  at  3:00PM 

Jordan  Hall  at  the 

New  England  Conservatory 

GILBERT  KALISH,  pianist 

March  14,  1993 

MOZART  Duo  in  B-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.424 
BARBER  Summer  Music  for  Woodwind  Quintet,  Op.  3 1 
SCHUBERT  Trio  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  D. 

Ticket  prices:  $17.00,  $13.00,  $11.00 

Tickets  on  sale  now!  Call  SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200,  Mon.-Sat.,  10am-6pm. 


"Before  the  show,  I  like  to  have  dinner  in  the  Fine  Arts  Restaurant. 
It  puts  me  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind ." 

Fine  Arts  Restaurant 

The  perfect  place  to  begin  a  cultural  evening. 

Dinner:  Wed.  -  Fri.  evenings.     Lunch:  Tues.  -  Sun.     Corporate  functions. 

Reservations:  617-266-3663 
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Alban  Berg 

Violin  Concerto 

^^^^^  Albano  Maria  Johannes  Berg  was  born  on  February 

^M  I  wh  9,  1885,  in  Vienna  and  died  there  on  December  23, 

.£■  ^  1935  (NB — not  December  24,  as  almost  all  reference 

BI^P    ***"  works  have  it).  He  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto,  his  last 

l^T  completed  work,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1935, 

Wr  finishing  the  composition  on  July  15  and  concluding 

6^H    'fJRJJL  tne  orchestration  on  August  12.  Louis  Krasner,  who 

had  commissioned  the  concerto  from  Berg,  gave  the 
first  performance  on  April  19,  1936,  in  Barcelona  at 
a  festival  of  the  International  Society  for  Contempo- 
rary Music:  Hermann  Scherchen  conducted  the  Or- 
questra  Pau  Casals.  Krasner,  who  made  the  work 
known  all  over  Europe  and  America,  introduced  it  in 
the  United  States  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  March  5  and  6,  1937,  with  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky  conducting.  It  has  also  been  played  at  the  orchestra's  concerts  by  Isaac  Stern 
(Charles  Munch  conducting),  George  Zazofsky  (Erich  Leinsdorf conducting) ,  Arthur 
Grumiaux  (Leinsdorf) ,  and,  most  recently,  in  November  1978,  Itzhak  Perlman  (Seiji 
Ozawa  conducting) .  The  orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes  (both  doubling  piccolo),  two 
oboes  (one  doubling  English  horn),  three  clarinets  (the  third  doubling  alto  saxophone) 
and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  one  tenor 
and  one  bass  trombone,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  tam-tam 
(low),  gong  (high),  triangle,  and  strings. 

On  August  12,  1909,  Alban  Berg  wrote  to  Helene  Nahowska,  whom  he  would  marry 
two  years  later,  that  "this  morning  a  wasp  stung  me  in  my  right  hand,  middle  finger.  It 
began  to  swell  and  has  now  become  so  thick  I  can  hardly  move  the  fingers;  quite  pain- 
ful. Well  that's  life  in  the  country."  In  the  next  day's  letter  he  writes,  evidently  from 
experience,  "My  hand  is  not  better  yet,  I  ought  really  to  keep  it  very  quiet  so  that  the 
inflammation  won't  spread  to  the  arm."  Twenty-six  years  later  to  the  day,  Berg  drew  the 
double  bar  on  the  last  page  of  his  Violin  Concerto.  Soon  after,  the  wasps  got  to  him 
again,  and  this  time  Berg,  all  his  life  a  bundle  of  ailments,  allergies,  and  hypochon- 
driac fantasies,  did  not  recover.  A  carbuncle  developed,  then  blood  poisoning.  He 
received  a  transfusion — the  donor  was  a  Viennese  laborer,  and  Berg  expressed  the 
hope  that  it  would  not  turn  him  into  an  operetta  composer — but,  with  sulfa  drugs  not 
yet  available,  nothing  helped.  On  December  23  he  said,  "Today  is  the  23rd.  It  will  be 
a  decisive  day."  Ever  since  his  first  attack  of  bronchial  asthma  on  July  23,  1900,  he 
had  been  superstitious  about  the  number  23.  In  vain,  Helene  Berg  sought  to  help  her 
husband  by  moving  the  clocks  ahead  so  as  to  convince  him  that  the  critical  day  was 
past:  he  died,  seemingly  and  officially  in  the  early  hours  of  the  24th,  but  really  in  the 
last  minutes  of  the  "decisive  23rd."* 

He  was  two  days  older  than  his  adored  Gustav  Mahler  had  been  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  score  of  his  opera  Lulu,  a  project  he  had  harbored  for  thirty  years,  was 
nearly  finished.  The  last  completed  work  was  the  Violin  Concerto  for  whose  sake,  and 
rather  to  his  own  surprise,  he  had  interrupted  work  on  Lulu.  Two  summonses  had 
called  the  concerto  into  being.  First,  the  Russian-born  American  violinist  Louis 
Krasner  commissioned  such  a  work  from  Berg.  Krasner  knew  and  liked  the  lyrical 
quality  of  Berg's  early  Piano  Sonata;  then,  in  Vienna  early  in  1935,  he  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  hear  the  Galimir  Quartet  play  something  more  recent  and  representative,  the 


*I  am  indebted  to  Donald  Harris  for  this  information. 
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Lyric  Suite  of  1925-26.  Not  only  was  Krasner  impressed  by  the  Lyric  Suite,  he  also  fell 
in  love  with,  proposed  to,  and  married  Adrienne  Galimir,  the  second  violinist  in  the 
quartet,  which  then  consisted  of  a  brother  and  three  sisters.  Berg  was  reluctant  to 
commit  himself  to  the  idea  of  a  concerto,  saying  that  the  world  of  Wieniawski  and 
Vieuxtemps  was  not  his  world,  to  which  Krasner  sensibly  replied  that  after  all  Bee- 
thoven and  Brahms  had  written  violin  concertos,  too.  Still  more  telling  was  Krasners 
suggestion  that  Berg  was  the  man  to  demonstrate  the  lyric  and  expressive  potential  of 
twelve-tone  music.  For  a  while,  Berg  struck  to  his  rather  guarded  position,  but  he 
formally  accepted  the  commission,  and  friends  observed  that  he  lately  aquired  the 
new  and  strange  habit  of  attending  violin  recitals. 

The  second  summons  was  a  tragic  one — the  death  on  April  22,  1935,  of  Manon 
Gropius,  the  eighteen-year-old  daughter  of  Alma  Mahler-Werfel  by  her  second  mar- 
riage to  the  architect  Walter  Gropius.*  Manon,  singularly  gifted,  gentle,  vivacious, 
and  beautiful,  seems  to  have  been  loved  by  everyone  who  came  in  contact  with  her. 
She  was  studying  to  be  an  actress  when  struck  down  by  poliomyelitis,  which  led  to 
spinal  paralysis  and  so  to  her  death.  Berg,  shaken  through  and  through,  suddenly  saw 
how  the  concerto  might  be  a  Requiem  for  the  beloved  Manon.  The  title-page  says  at 
the  top  "FiLr  Louis  Krasner"  and  at  the  bottom,  "DemAndenken  eines  Engels"  ("to  the 
memory  of  an  angel").  "Angel"  carries  a  specific  reference  in  that  Max  Reinhardt  had 
planned  to  have  Manon  make  her  debut  as  an  angel  in  his  Salzburg  production  of 
Everyman. 


*Alma  Mahler  was  by  then  married  to  the  novelist  Franz  Werfel.  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  research  by 
George  Perle  and  Douglass  Green  uncovered  a  long  and  passionate  love  affair  between  Berg  and 
Werfel's  sister,  Hanna  Fuchs-Robettin.  The  Lyric  Suite,  it  turns  out,  was  secretly  dedicated  to  Hanna 
and  is  full  of  references  and  messages  to  her  that  are  encoded  in  various  musical  and  structural 
features  of  the  work. 


Manon  Gropius 
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In  June,  Krasner  was  able  to  spend  some  time  with  Berg  at  the  composer's  country 
house  on  the  Worthersee — just  opposite  Portschach,  where  Brahms  had  written  his 
Violin  Concerto,  as  he  was  fond  of  pointing  out — and  he  spent  hours  improvising  for 
him  so  that  Berg  might  get  to  know  the  strengths  and  characteristics  of  his  technique 
and  style.  Until  then,  Berg  had  been  the  slowest  of  the  great  composers,  and  his 
catalogue  is  very  small.  But  the  Violin  Concerto  poured  out  of  him  with  a  speed  and 
urgency  and  ease  he  had  never  before  experienced.  On  July  16  he  was  able  to  write  to 
Krasner  that  he  had  finished  the  composition  of  "our"  concerto  the  day  before.  "I  am 
perhaps  even  more  astonished  than  you,"  he  added.  "I  was,  to  be  sure,  industrious  as 
never  before  in  my  life  and  must  add  that  the  work  gave  me  more  and  more  joy.  I  hope 
— no,  I  believe  confidently — that  I  have  succeeded." 

In  1935,  Berg  was  just  past  the  height  of  his  fame  and  public  success.  He  would 
have  been  at  the  zenith  if  the  establishment  in  1933  of  Hitler's  regime  had  not  sud- 
denly choked  off  the  performances  in  all  the  German  theaters  of  his  opera  Wozzeck. 
Losing  what  had  become  a  substantial  source  of  royalties  caused  Berg  serious  financial 
hardship,  and  throughout  1934  and  1935  he  was  obliged  seriously  to  consider  selling 
his  country  house  and  the  little  Ford  convertible  he  had  proudly  bought  with  Wozzeck 
earnings  in  the  fall  of  1930. 

His  father,  whom  he  resembled  to  an  uncanny  degree,  was  a  bookdealer  who  had 
come  to  Vienna  from  Nuremberg  in  1867,  and  the  whole  family  crackled  with  literary, 
theatrical,  musical,  and  artistic  talent.  Berg's  sister,  Smaragda,  was  the  only  other 
member  of  the  family  to  pursue  a  professional  career  in  music:  she  became  a  superb, 
much  sought-after  vocal  coach,  among  whose  pupils  was  Frida  Leider,  the  great  Isolde 
and  Briinnhilde  of  the  pre-Flagstad  era.  Alban's  and  Smaragda's  older  brother,  Her- 
mann, who  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  he  joined  the  New  York  firm  of  im- 
porters, Geo.  Borgfeldt  &  Co.  Inc.,  was  responsible  for  a  creation  perhaps  even  more 
significant  than  Wozzeck,  Lulu,  the  Lyric  Suite,  and  the  Violin  Concerto,  and  certainly 
one  of  wider  circulation,  for  it  was  he  who  gave  the  world  the  teddy  bear. 
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It  was  Smaragda  who  spotted  a  newspaper  advertisement  on  October  8,  1904,  an- 
nouncing that  Arnold  Schoenberg  would  be  teaching  some  night  classes  in  harmony 
and  counterpoint,  and  another  brother,  Karl,  known  as  Charly,  who  secretly  took  some 
of  Alban's  songs  to  the  already  celebrated,  indeed  notorious  Schoenberg  for  evaluation. 
Schoenberg  accepted  Berg  as  a  pupil,  and  Berg  studied  with  him  in  a  nourishing, 
trying,  often  exceedingly  dependent  relationship  until  1910.  Those  aspects  of  their 
friendship  hardly  changed  over  the  years.  For  a  time  after  his  father's  early  death  in 
1900,  Berg  had  had  to  support  himself  by  means  of  a  job  in  civil  service,  but  an  inheri- 
tance from  an  aunt  made  him  modestly  independent  in  1906.  In  1908  he  completed 
his  Piano  Sonata,  the  first  work  to  which  he  assigned  an  opus  number  and  which  he 
counted  as  the  real  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  composer.  There  followed  a  string 
quartet  in  1910,  Five  Songs  with  orchestra  on  texts  by  Peter  Altenberg  in  1912,  Three 
Pieces  for  Orchestra  in  1913,  and  the  completion  in  1912  of  Wozzeck,  on  which  he  had 
begun  work  in  1915.  In  1911  he  had  married  and  moved  into  the  apartment  he  was  to 
occupy  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  had  served  briefly  in  the  army,  he  had  done  consider- 
able writing  in  criticism  and  analysis,  and  he  had  been  of  assistance  to  Schoenberg  in 
setting  up  the  Society  for  Private  Musical  Performances  in  Vienna.  Wozzeck  was  the 
turning  point.  The  performance  under  Hermann  Scherchen  in  Frankfurt  of  concert 
excerpts  in  July  1924  made  his  name  widely  known.  The  first  complete  production 
followed  in  Berlin  under  Erich  Kleiber's  direction  in  December  1925.  Still  more  sig- 
nificant was  the  production  in  March  1929  in  Oldenberg,  then  a  city  of  some  400,000. 
It  made  the  point  that  Wozzeck  was  not  just  something  for  the  big  houses,  and  within  a 
few  years,  Berg's  opera  was  in  the  repertory  of  about  thirty  European  countries,  most  of 
them  in  Germany.  In  March  1931,  Leopold  Stokowski  introduced  Wozzeck  in  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York. 

Meanwhile,  Berg  led  his  life,  traveled  to  hear  performances  of  his  music,  carried  on 
a  copious  correspondence,  read  voraciously  (Balzac,  Strindberg,  Ibsen,  Kafka,  Karl 
Kraus,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Thomas  Mann,  Robert  Musil  were  special  favorites,  but 
there  was  also  room  for  Jack  London  and  the  Styrian  poet,  Peter  Rosegger),  played 
with  his  albino  dachshunds,  laughed  at  the  movies  of  Buster  Keaton  and  of  Laurel  and 
Hardy,  cheered  himself  hoarse  at  soccer  games,  was  delighted  to  receive  a  visit  from 
George  Gershwin,  and  wished  in  vain  that  the  Austrian  government's  tobacco  monop- 
oly, which  had  called  its  more  luxurious  grade  of  cigarette  Heliane  after  an  opera  by 
Erich  Wolfgang  Korngold,  would  name  its  cheapest  working-class  brand  Wozzeck.  Hon- 
ors began  to  come  his  way,  but  when  the  City  of  Vienna  offered  him  the  honorary  title 
of  Professor  (and  that  is  a  big  deal  in  Austria  and  Germany  to  this  day),  he  turned  it 
down:  "Too  late,"  he  said,  "Alban  Berg  is  quite  enough."  He  himself  became  a 
teacher.  His  most  famous  pupil  was  that  formidable  polymath,  Theodore  Wiesengrund 
Adorno,  who  eventually  wrote  a  brilliant  and  characteristically  idiosyncratic  study  of 
his  master.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parents  of  an  extraordinarily  gifted  English  boy 
refused,  on  the  advice  of  his  teacher,  to  allow  him  to  go  to  Berg,  for  it  was  feared  he 
would  be  a  bad  influence:  Benjamin  Britten  never  got  over  his  chagrin. 

Of  course  the  most  important  thing  was  Berg's  music.  He  spent  as  much  time  as  he 
could  in  the  country  house  where  he  could  concentrate  so  well  and  which,  with  typical 
black  humor,  he  called  his  concentration  camp.  (During  his  final  illness  he  commend- 
ed the  choice  of  the  Rudolf  Hospital  for  its  convenience  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
already  halfway  to  the  Central  Cemetery.)  At  any  rate,  he  added  to  his  catalogue  the 
Chamber  Concerto  for  violin,  piano,  and  thirteen  wind  instruments,  the  Lyric  Suite  for 
string  quartet,  the  concert  aria  Der  Wein  on  a  poem  by  Baudelaire,  most  of  Lulu,  and 
the  Violin  Concerto.  Twelve  days  before  his  death,  wracked  by  fever,  he  was  able  for  the 
first  time  to  attend  one  of  the  many  performances  of  the  five-movement  Symphony  he 
had  drawn  from  Lulu:  it  was  the  last  music  he  heard.  The  Violin  Concerto  he  never 
heard  at  all.  After  Berg's  death,  the  program  committee  of  the  International  Society  of 
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Contemporary  Music,  an  organization  on  whose  juries  Berg  had  repeatedly  served, 
asked  Krasner  to  play  the  concerto  at  the  festival  scheduled  for  Barcelona  in  April 
1936.  Schoenberg's  most  famous  pupil,  Anton  Webern,  was  to  conduct,  but,  emotion- 
ally upset,  unable  to  get  along  linguistically  or  in  any  other  way  with  the  Catalan  or- 
chestra, allowing  himself  to  become  hopelessly  bogged  down  in  detail,  he  withdrew  at 
the  last  moment,  and  Hermann  Scherchen,  with  minimal  chance  to  study  the  score 
and  of  course  with  next  to  no  rehearsal  time  available,  came  to  the  last-minute  and 
heroic  rescue. 

Berg  casts  his  concerto  in  two  movements,  each  divided  into  two  parts.  The  music 
starts  in  utmost  quiet  as  harp  and  clarinets  with  solo  violin  begin  some  exploratory 
preluding,  gently  drifting  at  first — the  violin's  entrance  is  just  a  touching  of  the  four 
open  strings  from  G  up  to  E  and  down  again — but  gradually  taking  on  a  firmer  sense 
of  direction.  A  clear  cadence  is  reached  and,  with  a  simple  accompanying  figure  to  set 
the  pace,  the  first  movement  proper  begins.  When  the  violin  next  enters,  it  again  be- 
gins on  the  open  G-string,  but  moves  up  this  time  into  a  higher  register.  The  pitches 
are  these: 


G  minor     D  major 


A  minor 


E  major    "ES    1ST    GE-  NUG" 


and  virtually  every  choice  of  pitch  that  Berg  makes  in  the  concerto  is  related  to  that 
particular  ordering  of  the  twelve  notes  of  our  chromatic  scale.  The  black  notes  are  the 
ones  to  which  the  four  strings  of  a  violin  are  tuned  and,  with  each  bearing  either  a 
minor  or  a  major  chord,  they  are  the  scaffolding  of  Berg's  chosen  series.  The  last  four 
notes  take  on  special  meaning  later.  It  is  clear  from  the  outset  that  both  a  place  for 
traditional  tonal  harmonies  and  a  specifically  violinistic  element  are  built  right  into 
the  material. 

The  two  movements  of  the  concerto  can  be  said  to  represent  respectively  a  portrait 
of  Manon  Gropius  and  a  drama  of  "death  and  transfiguration."  The  Andante,  which 
Berg  thought  of  as  a  "preludium,"  leads  soon  to  a  wistful  Allegretto.  This  is  music 
full  of  pictorial  reference:  the  sweet  thirds  in  the  violin  are  to  be  played  "wieneriscK'' 
("Viennese"),  a  more  bumpkin-like  passage  is  to  be  "rustico,"  and  the  hiccup  of  the 
yodel  is  heard.  There  is  even  room  for  quotation  when,  after  a  couple  of  contrasting 
episodes  (Trios  to  this  scherzo,  really),  a  Carinthian  folk  song  is  tenderly  passed 
among  the  horn,  the  solo  violin,  and  two  trumpets:* 


9:  b 


* 


't^i  't^i  ^\r\  f^i  ^^E^tfaf 


The  second  movement  enters  violently  and  with  an  intensity  of  dissonance  Berg  has 
so  far  avoided.  Berg  sets  up  a  powerful  contrast  between  the  cadenza-like  freedom  with 
which  he  wishes  the  opening  projected  and  the  strictly  rhythmic  style  that  takes  over 
later  on.  A  dotted  rhythm  ominously  commands  this  scene.  A  demanding  cadenza 
halts  the  forward  thrust  for  a  moment,  but  when  the  orchestra  re-enters  in  full  force,  it 
pushes  the  music  toward  an  immense  climax.  The  storm  subsides,  and  the  violin  is 
heard  quietly  but  decisively  playing  a  Bach  chorale,  accompanied  only  by  the  bassoon 
and  a  few  of  the  orchestral  strings.  At  a  point  when  the  first  movement  was  far  advanced 
and  the  basic  compositional  material  of  the  concerto  was  long  since  determined,  Berg 


*Carinthia  is  a  province  in  the  southwest  of  Austria.  It  was  there  that  Berg  composed  the  concerto.  Its 
German  name  is  Karnten,  and  the  Karntnertor  Theater  in  Vienna  that  one  encounters  so  often  in 
writings  about  Mozart  and  Beethoven  was  by  the  city  gate  where  one  took  the  road  for  Carinthia. 
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was  still  looking  for  a  suitable  Bach  chorale  that  he  might  somehow  introduce.  When 
he  found  one,  it  was  so  right  he  could  hardly  believe  it:  not  only  was  the  text  perfect, 
but  its  first  four  notes  were  the  last  four  of  his  own  ordering  of  the  twelve  notes.  It  is, 
moreover,  Bach's  most  adventurous,  chromatic,  tension-laden  chorale  harmonization, 
so  that  it  fits  uncannily  with  Berg's  own  harmonic  style.  It  comes  from  the  cantata 
O  Ewigkeit,  du  Donnerwort  (O  Eternity,  Word  of  Thunder),  BWV  60,  and  the  melody 
itself  is  by  the  seventeenth-century  Muhlhausen  church  musician,  Johann  Rudolf 
Ahle.  The  words,  by  Franz  Joachim  Burmeister  (1633-72),  are  as  follows: 


Es  ist  genug! 

Herr,  wenn  es  dir  gefallt, 

So  spanne  mich  doch  aus! 

Mein  Jesus  kommt: 

Nun  gute  Nacht,  o  Welt! 

Ich  fahr'  ins  Himmelhaus, 

Ich.fahre  sicher  hin  mit  Frieden, 

Mein  grosser  Jammer  bleibt  darnieden. 

Es  ist  genug!  Es  ist  genug! 


It  is  enough! 

Lord,  if  it  please  you, 

Unyoke  me  now  at  last! 

My  Jesus  comes: 

Now  good  night,  o  world! 

I  travel  to  my  heavenly  home, 

I  travel  surely  and  in  peace, 

My  great  distress  remains  below. 

It  is  enough!  It  is  enough! 


Berg's  harmonization  and  Bach's  alternate  and  subtly  intersect.  Variations  follow 
the  playing  through  of  the  hymn,  beginning  with  the  melody  in  muted  cellos  and  harp. 
The  solo  violin,  also  muted,  joins  in  and  is  in  turn  joined  by  a  single  violin  from  the 
orchestra,  then  another,  and  more  and  more.  Berg  even  asks  that  at  this  point  the  vio- 
linist "audibly  and  visibly"  assume  leadership  of  the  strings.  Louis  Krasner  has  stated 
that  to  Berg,  this  was  "the  real  cadenza"  of  the  concerto,  and  that  he  thought  of  the 
passage  as  one  in  which  one  seemed  to  perceive  the  solo  through  an  ever-stronger 
magnifying  glass  until  one  violin,  grown  to  overwhelming  dimensions,  entirely  fills  the 
room.  The  other  strings  drop  away  as  gradually  as  they  had  entered  until  only  the  solo- 
ist is  left.  The  Carinthian  song  is  heard  as  if  from  a  great  distance,  but  it  is  the  chorale, 
garlanded  about  with  a  filigree  of  solo  strings,  that  leads  the  work  to  its  serene  close: 
"My  great  distress  remains  below."  The  last  music  heard  is  a  scarcely  audible  recollec- 
tion of  the  preluding  that  had  begun  it  all.  In  paradisum  deducant  angeli .  .  . 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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The  following  account  of  events  surrounding  the  Berg  Violin  Concerto's  Vienna  premiere 
is  by  Louis  Krasner,  who  gave  the  work  its  initial  performances  in  Europe  and  America. 
An  April  1938  performance  of  the  concerto  with  Mr.  Krasner,  conductor  Fritz  Busch,  and 
the  Stockholm  Philharmonic  has  been  issued  on  compact  disc  by  GM  Recordings. 


In  October  1936  an  event  of  political  and  musical  importance  occurred  which  pro- 
duced a  crisis  in  the  ranks  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  At  this  time,  Otto 
Klemperer  was  viewed  by  the  self-managing  Vienna  Philharmonic  members  as  one  of 
their  star  conductors  and  most  lucrative  box  office  attractions.  Klemperer  was  sched- 
uled to  open  the  Philharmonic  season  with  a  Sunday  concert  on  October  25,  1936. 
Sometime  earlier,  he  had  invited  me  to  perform  the  new  Alban  Berg  Violin  Concerto 
on  the  first  program  of  the  Philharmonic's  1936  subscription  series. 

The  Violin  Concerto  was  Berg's  last  work,  completed  shortly  before  his  death  just 
before  Christmas  of  1935.  Musical  Vienna  was  still  in  a  state  of  shock  over  Berg's  sud- 
den death,  and  interest  in  the  new  Violin  Concerto  had  grown  to  great  intensity  follow- 
ing its  premiere  in  April  1936  at  the  ISCM  Festival  in  Barcelona  under  Scherchen  and 
its  subsequent  performance  with  London's  BBC  Orchestra  under  Webern.  From  both 
cities,  international  reports  hailed  the  new  Violin  Concerto  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant works  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  Viennese  musical  public  felt  itself  stricken 
since  the  concerto — written  feverishly  and  in  anguish  by  the  exhausted  Berg  as  his 
memorial  to  the  beloved  young  Manon  Gropius,  with  the  dedication  "to  the  memory  of 
an  Angel" — had  now  tragically  become  the  careworn  composer's  own  epitaph  and 
Requiem.  Moreover,  word  began  to  spread  that  with  his  Violin  Concerto  Alban  Berg 
had  also  responded  emotionally  to  the  prevailing  tortuous  political  climate  in  Vienna. 
During  the  last  unhappy  months  of  his  life,  the  composer  had  had  to  suffer  official 
government  charges  that  neither  he  nor  his  music  was  genuinely  Austrian  or  truly 
expressive  of  his  dearly  loved  native  land.  In  fact,  it  is  at  once  discernible  from  the 
score  that  the  Violin  Concerto  does  embrace  a  great  deal  of  Austrian  folk  music,  mate- 
rial and  Vienna-inspired  style  and  melody.  Clearly,  it  communicated  a  pained  and. 
lasting  response  from  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  hurt  composer. 

The  fall  of  1936  continued  a  time  of  musico-political  turbulance  in  Vienna.  The 
elected  Socialist  regime  of  Vienna  City  had  been  ousted  and  stood  by  powerless  as  the 
struggles  between  the  aggressive  Nazi  organizations  and  the  Austrian  Federal  (Fascist) 
Government  raged  on  fiercely  from  one  day  to  the  next.  The  position  of  Viennese  Cul- 
tural officials  and  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  itself  remained  unclear  to  the  public  at 
large.  Rumors  and  speculations  were  rife  throughout  the  city. 

About  one  week  before  Klemperer's  Philharmonic  performance  date,  word  came  to 
me  indicating  that  the  actual  performance  of  the  Berg  Concerto  would  probably  have 
to  be  cancelled  because  of  pressures  in  official  circles  and  also  within  the  orchestra. 
Not  only  was  Klemperer,  a  devout  converted  Catholic,  again  labelled  as  a  Jew  in  accor- 
dance with  Hitler's  code,  but,  in  addition,  Berg's  music  was  decried  as  "Kultur-Bolshe- 
vik."  To  top  it  all,  a  Jew  as  soloist  made  the  whole  affair  unendurable.  A  musical 
storm,  it  seemed,  had  been  generated.  That  further  contacts  and  negotiations  con- 
tinued at  all  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Philharmonic's  financial  state  was  precarious 
and  Klemperer  enjoyed  immense  popular  success  in  Vienna  at  the  time.  The  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  as  managed  by  its  own  Players  Committee,  recognized  that  a  Klemperer 
concert  meant  a  successful  box  office  return  and  increased  financial  stability  for  the 
orchestra  members. 

Klemperer  steadfastly  resisted  all  pressures  to  drop  the  Berg  Concerto  from  his 
program  and  substitute  another  work.  I  had  played  the  concerto  for  the  overpowering 
conductor.  He  knew  the  music  thoroughly  and  remained  completely  absorbed  in  it 
and  forcefully  committed  to  it.  The  final  outcome  still  remained  in  doubt  on  the  day 
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preceding  the  scheduled  first  orchestra  rehearsal.  An  ultimatum  was  then  dispatched 
to  the  Philharmonic  offices  from  the  enraged  and  towering  Klemperer:  without  the 
Berg  Concerto  there  would  be  no  Klemperer  to  lead  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  concert. 
Furthermore,  the  conductor's  bags  were  ready  for  his  momentary  departure  from  Vienna 
— never  to  return!  For  a  day  and  a  night  we  waited  in  uncertainty. 

At  last,  word  arrived  that  the  concert  and  program  could  go  on  as  scheduled  by 
Klemperer,  despite  displeasures  and  rumblings  in  political  quarters  and  also  within 
the  orchestra.  Threats  were  brought  that  a  number  of  Philharmonic  members  would 
refuse  to  play  the  concert.  In  turn  the  heartening  message  came  to  us  that,  contrary  to 
his  usual  custom,  Arnold  Rose,  the  venerable,  universally  admired  principal  concert- 
master  of  the  Philharmonic,  would  himself  occupy  the  concertmaster's  chair  for  the 
Berg  concerto's  orchestral  accompaniment. 

On  the  next  day,  rehearsals  began  in  an  atmosphere  that  remained  charged  with  the 
tensions  of  the  streets  and  government  offices.  Indeed,  the  Sunday  performance  itself 
became  an  event  of  grim  social  and  political  significance.  As  the  excitement  mounted, 
catcalls  and  boos  were  interspersed  with  demonstrative  cheers. 

But  the  direct  counterstroke  of  the  Philharmonic  players — unprecedented,  unim- 
aginable, and  of  historic  dimensions — was  yet  to  come.  As  the  concerto's  concluding 
high  tones  for  solo  violin  and  fading  soft  chords  for  orchestra  melted  away  to  an  eerie 
silence — and  almost  before  any  applause  could  be  heard — the  entire  orchestra  mem- 
bership arose  as  if  on  command,  turned  abruptly,  and  marched  suddenly  off  the  stage. 
Otto  Klemperer  and  I  were  left  aghast  and  alone  to  turn  and  acknowledge  the  response 
of  the  audience.  We  were  alone,  but  for  one  notable  and  extremely  significant  excep- 
tion. Arnold  Rose  stood  up  and  remained  erect,  standing  tall  and  solitary  by  his 
concertmaster's  chair.  He  applauded  and  gripped  our  hands,  a  manifestation  that 
stunned  the  Nazi  demonstrators,  even  as  it  uniquely  set  right  again  the  embattled 
atmosphere  of  the  Vienna  Musikverein  auditorium  and  warmed  the  hearts  of  many 


Louis  Krasner  rehearsing  the  Berg  Violin  Concerto  with  Otto  Klemperer  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  with  concertmaster  Arnold  Rose  seated  just  behind  the  soloist 
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Viennese.  As  a  memento  of  this  eventful  day,  Rose  later  gave  me  a  beautiful  photo- 
graph from  the  dress  rehearsal  session  for  the  concerto,  with  the  inscription:  '"''Louis 
Krasner,  zum  Erinnerung  an  sein  sieghaftes  Eintreten  far  Alban  Berg  in  Wien  am  25. 
Okt.  1936"  ("To  Louis  Krasner,  in  remembrance  of  his  victorious  stand  for  Alban  Berg 
in  Vienna  on  25  October  1936"). 

Years  later  in  Vienna,  in  the  late  1950s,  when  I  again  met  a  distinguished  solo 
player  still  active  with  the  Philharmonic,  he  explained  to  me  that  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing Hitler's  1938  annexation  of  Austria,  all  of  the  orchestra  members  without  excep- 
tion appeared  at  rehearsal  wearing  Nazi  swastika  armbands.  A  few  of  the  armbands 
were  newly  acquired,  he  pointed  out,  but  many  were  worn  and  showed  their  consider- 
able secret  usage  of  the  previous  years.  My  old  colleague  went  on  to  acknowledge  that 
he  had  even  counted  himself  among  the  Nazis  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  until  one 
day,  sometime  during  the  war  years,  he  witnessed  from  his  bedroom  window  the  crush- 
ing scene  of  a  seemingly  endless  stream  of  thousands  of  human  beings — some  young, 
others  very  old  and  infirm,  and  countless  numb  children  dragging  themselves  half- 
naked,  barefoot,  and  starving  through  the  streets  of  Vienna  in  the  winter  cold  and  snow 
— being  prodded  on  by  mounted  Nazi  stormtroops.  They  had  come  several  hundred 
miles  on  foot  from  Hungary,  he  learned,  and  were  on  the  way  to  the  concentration 
camps  of  Austria  and  Germany  for  extinction.  The  saddened  Philharmonic  musician 
reminisced  that  not  until  other  Philharmonic  members  began  again  and  again  to  bring 
similar  reports  to  their  rehearsals  did  a  sense  of  realization  make  itself  felt  within  the 
famous  Vienna  walls. 

It  should  be  noted  that  today,  Alban  Berg  is  honored  by  his  Austrian  homeland  and, 
even  in  its  printed  tourist  pamphlets,  is  claimed  together  with  Arnold  Schoenberg  and 
Anton  Webern  as  one  of  "Vienna's  modern  classicists." 


Louis  Krasner  with  Alban  Berg's  wife,  Helene  Berg  (nee  Nahowski),  at  the  Berg  apartment  in 
Vienna  on  October  15,  1961 
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Robert  Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  C,  Opus  61 


Robert  Alexander  Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau, 
Saxony,  on  June  8,  1810,  and  died  at  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.  He  began  work  on  the 
Symphony  No.  2  in  the  latter  part  of  1845  and  com- 
pleted it  the  following  year.  Numbered  second  in 
order  of  publication,  it  was  actually  his  third  sym- 
phony to  be  composed,  for  both  the  First  Symphony 
and  the  D  minor  (known  in  its  revised  and  final 
form  as  the  Fourth)  had  been  written  in  1841.  Felix 
Mendelssohn  conducted  the  first  performance  of  the 
Second  Symphony  on  November  5,  1846,  at  the 
Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig.  The  first  performance  in  this 
country  was  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
New  York  under  the  direction  ofTheodor  Eisfeld  on 
January  14,  1854.  Boston  first  heard  the  Schumann 
Second  when  Carl  Zerrahn  conducted  the  orchestra  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association 
at  the  Music  Hall  on  March  1,  1866.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played  it  on 
the  tenth  program  of  its  inaugural  season,  on  December  31,  1881,  Georg  Henschel  con- 
ducting. The  BSO  has  since  performed  it  under  the  direction  ofWilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Franz  Kneisel,  Emil  Paur,  Max  Fiedler,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  George  Szell,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  Munch, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Lorin  Maazel,  James  Levine,  Joseph  Silverstein,  Andrew  Davis,  Chris- 
toph  Eschenbach,  Seiji  Ozawa  (who  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in 
August  1987),  and  Giuseppe  Sinopoli  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in 
February  1990).  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Schumann  suffered  a  physical  breakdown  attributed  to  overwork  in  1842  and  a  much 
more  serious  one  in  August  1844.  The  second  time  his  condition  was  ominous:  con- 
stant trembling,  various  phobias  (especially  the  fear  of  heights  and  of  sharp  metallic 
objects),  and,  worst  of  all,  tinnitus,  a  constant  noise  or  ringing  in  the  ears,  which 
made  almost  any  musical  exercise — playing  or  composing — impossible.  * 

It  was  not  the  first  time  Schumann  had  been  prey  to  depression  so  severe  that  he  was 
unable  to  work  (he  had  already  suffered  bouts  of  "melancholy"  in  1828,  October  1830, 
much  of  1831,  autumn  1833,  September  1837,  and  at  various  times  in  1838  and  1839), 
but  this  time  the  depression  was  accompanied  unmistakably  by  serious  medical  indica- 
tions. It  was  also  doubly  unwelcome  because  of  the  several  extraordinarily  good  years, 
filled  with  prolific  composition,  that  he  had  enjoyed  following  his  marriage  to  Clara 
Wieck  in  1840;  he  may  even  have  thought  that  conjugal  felicity  had  cured  his  emo- 
tional problems.  But  1844  was  the  worst  year  yet;  this  time,  even  with  his  beloved 
Clara  always  at  hand  to  help,  he  could  not  overcome  his  depression.  Writing  music  was 
out  of  the  question;  it  took  weeks  even  to  write  a  letter.  His  recuperation  took  over  a 
year,  during  which  he  composed  virtually  nothing.  Then  in  1845  he  directed  his  ener- 
gies toward  a  thorough  study  of  Bach  and  composed  some  fugal  essays.  But  the  first 


*There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  debate  about  Schumann's  health  problems  and  their  causes.  One  school 
of  thought,  which  has  generally  predominated,  holds  that  the  tinnitus  was  one  of  the  first  signs  of 
tertiary  syphilis,  which  is  also  held  responsible  for  Schumann's  eventual  insanity  and  death.  The 
latest  study  of  Schumann's  medical  history,  though,  demonstrates  that  his  mental  instability  showed 
up  already  in  the  composer's  early  teens,  so  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  syphilis.  Schu- 
mann's medical  and  emotional  history  is  thoroughly  (and  fascinatingly)  discussed  in  Peter  Ostwald's 
Schumann:  The  Inner  Voices  of  a  Musical  Genius  (Northeastern). 
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completely  new  large  composition  after  his  breakdown  was  the  Symphony  in  C,  pub- 
lished as  Opus  61  and  labeled  second  in  the  series. 

Much  of  Schumann's  music  is  intensely  personal  in  ways  more  specific  than  simply 
reflecting  the  composer's  emotional  state.  Listening  to  many  of  his  pieces  is  like  read- 
ing a  private  letter  or  an  intimate  diary.  He  delighted  in  ciphers  and  codes,  often  (in 
his  earlier  years)  encoding  the  name  or  home  town  of  a  sweetheart  into  his  music. 
After  he  met  Clara,  the  secret  messages  were  directed  to  her.  But  with  the  exception  of 
one  passage  in  the  last  movement,  the  Second  Symphony  is  remarkably  "classical"  in 
conception,  devoid  of  any  apparent  literary  program  or  inspiration.  If  anything,  it  is 
inspired  by  a  purely  musical  source,  the  heroic  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  in  which  a 
subdued  mood  at  the  opening  resolves  through  heroic  struggle  to  triumph  at  the  end. 

More  than  any  of  his  other  symphonies,  the  Second  reveals  a  progression  of  mental 
states  reflecting  the  composer's  own  life.  Three  years  after  its  composition  he  wrote  to 
D.G.  Otten,  the  music  director  in  Hamburg,  who  had  inquired  about  the  work,  to  say: 

I  wrote  my  symphony  in  December  1845,  and  I  sometimes  fear  my  semi-invalid  state 
can  be  divined  from  the  music.  I  began  to  feel  more  myself  when  I  wrote  the  last 
movement,  and  was  certainly  much  better  when  I  finished  the  whole  work.  All  the 
same  it  reminds  me  of  dark  days. 
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The  opening  slow  section  does  suggest  "dark  days"  despite  the  presence  of  the 
brass  fanfare  in  C  major.  Schumann  purposely  undercuts  the  brilliant  effect  of  that 
opening  motto  with  a  chromatic,  long-breathed  phrase  in  the  strings  that  contradicts 
one's  normal  expectations  of  either  joy  or  heroism.  And  in  the  Allegro,  the  sharply 
dotted  principal  theme  affects  a  heroic  air,  but  the  chromatic  secondary  theme  denies 
any  feeling  of  conquest.  The  development  provides  an  elaborate  treatment  of  all  the 
motivic  material  presented  thus  far  and  ends  with  an  almost  Beethovenian  power  in 
the  return  to  the  recapitulation. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  high  emotional  level  of  the  first  movement  that  caused  Schumann 
to  put  the  scherzo  second,  thus  allowing  a  further  release  of  energy  before  settling 
down  to  the  lavish  lyricism  of  the  Adagio.  The  scherzo  is  offically  in  C  major,  like  the 
opening  movement,  but  the  very  opening,  on  a  diminished-seventh  chord  (which  is 
brought  back  again  and  again),  belies  once  more  the  qualities  we  normally  expect  of  C 
major;  this  scherzo  is  no  joke.  The  basic  groundplan  is  one  of  Schumann's  own  inven- 
tion, elaborated  from  Beethoven's  Fourth  and  Seventh  symphonies,  in  which  the  main 
scherzo  section  comes  round  and  round  again  in  double  alternation  with  the  Trio. 
Schumann's  innovation  is  to  employ  two  Trios;  the  second  of  these  has  a  brief  fugato 
with  the  theme  presented  both  upright  and  upside  down — a  reminder  of  Schumann's 
Bach  studies  earlier  in  1845.  The  motto  fanfare  of  the  first  movement  recurs  in  the 
closing  bars  to  recall  the  continuing  and  still  abortive  heroic  search. 

The  Adagio,  though  delayed  from  its  normal  position  as  the  second  movement,  is 
well  worth  waiting  for.  Here  the  passion  of  the  musical  ideas,  the  delicacy  of  the  scor- 
ing, and  Schumann's  masterful  control  of  tension  and  release  create  a  high-voltage 
sense  of  yearning.  The  songlike  theme  is  of  an  emotional  richness  not  found  elsewhere 
in  the  symphony,  a  soaring-upward  of  large  intervals  (sixth,  octave)  returning  in  a  pair 
of  sequential  descending  sevenths  that  suggest  Elgar  before  the  fact. 

The  last  movement  has  always  been  the  most  controversial.  Tovey  called  it  incohe- 
rent, and  partisans  have  both  attacked  and  defended  it.  Schumann  himself  insisted 
that  he  felt  much  better  while  writing  it  and  that  his  improved  condition  was  reflected 
in  the  quality  of  the  music.  The  movement  certainly  projects  an  affirmative  character; 
the  second  theme,  derived  from  the  emotional  melody  of  the  third  movement,  briefly 
attempts  to  recall  the  past,  but  it  is  overwhelmed  by  the  onrush  of  energy.  The  most 
unusual  formal  aspect  of  the  movement  is  the  fusion  of  development  and  recapitula- 
tion, ending  in  the  minor  key.  An  extended  coda  is  therefore  necessary  to  motivate  a 
confident  ending — and  in  this  case  the  coda  is  almost  half  the  length  of  the  movement! 
Now,  for  the  first  time  in  this  symphony,  we  may  be  intruding  on  one  of  Schumann's 
private  messages:  we  hear  an  elaborate  coda-development  of  a  totally  new  theme,  one 
used  earlier  by  Schumann  in  his  piano  Fantasie,  Opus  17;  it  had  been  borrowed,  in  its 
turn,  from  Beethoven's  song  cycle  An  die  feme  Geliebte,  where  it  was  a  setting  of  the 
words  'Wirara  sie  hin  denn  diese  Liedef''  ("Take,  then,  these  songs  of  mine").  In  the 
Fantasie,  Schumann  was  unmistakably  offering  his  music  to  Clara;  here,  too,  it  seems, 
he  is  offering  the  music  to  her,  though  now  the  void  that  separates  him  from  his  "distant 
beloved"  is  no  longer  physical  but  psychological. 

The  very  ending  brings  back  the  fanfare  motto  from  the  first  movement  in  an  asser- 
tion of  victory,  but  this  victory,  unlike  Beethoven's  in  the  Fifth  Symphony,  is  a  triumph 
of  will  power,  almost  of  self- hypnosis.  Schumann  could  not  foresee,  when  he  finished 
Opus  61,  that  the  truly  "dark  days"  still  lay  ahead. 

— S.L. 
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More  .  .  . 

Bach  research  has  undergone  a  revolution  since  1950,  and  all  modern  publications 
paint  a  picture  of  the  composer  considerably  different  from  that  known  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  The  researches  of  Alfred  Diirr  and  Georg  von  Dadelsen  (and  a  host 
of  other  scholars  after  them)  have  left  any  study  of  Bach  more  than  forty  years  old 
hopelessly  out  of  date.  Even  the  old  standard  Schmieder  catalogue  of  Bach's  works, 
from  which  we  get  our  BWV  numbers,  has  required  extensive  revision  and  a  new  edi- 
tion. The  superb  Bach  article  from  The  New  Grove,  by  Walter  Emery  and  Christoph 
Wolff,  has  been  reissued  as  a  single  volume  (Norton  paperback).  For  a  somewhat  fuller 
account,  engagingly  written  and  yet  both  richly  informative  and  compact,  Malcolm 
Boyd's  Bach,  a  recent  addition  to  the  Master  Musicians  series  to  replace  an  older 
book,  is  enthusiastically  recommended  (Vintage  paperback).  Johann  Sebastian  Bach: 
Culmination  of  an  Era  is  still  worth  reading,  though  it  has  been  overtaken  by  some 
recent  discoveries  (Oxford).  The  basic  documents  are  conveniently  available  in  English 
translation  in  The  Bach  Reader,  edited  by  Arthur  Mendel  and  Hans  T.  David  (Norton 
paperback).  For  a  lively  approach  to  the  orchestral  suites  from  the  "historicist"  stand- 
point, Christopher  Hogwood's  reading  with  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  is  fresh  and 
refined  (Oiseau-Lyre).  Modern  instrument  performances  worth  hearing  include  those 
of  Raymond  Leppard  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  (Philips  Silver  Line)  and 
Neville  Marriner  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips). 

There  are  two  superb  general  studies  of  Berg's  music:  Douglas  Jarman's  The  Music 
ofAlban  Berg  and  George  Perle's  The  Operas  ofAlban  Berg  (both  University  of  Califor- 
nia). Both  are  detailed  and  somewhat  technical,  but  well  worth  persevering  with. 
Perle's  study  is  in  two  volumes,  and,  despite  the  title,  deals  with  Berg's  non-operatic 
music  as  well,  even  though  the  core  of  the  two  volumes  is  naturally  Wozzeck  and  Lulu, 
respectively.  Some  of  Berg's  letters  to  Schoenberg  can  be  read  in  The  Berg-Schoenberg 
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Correspondence:  Selected  Letters,  a  splendid  volume  edited  by  Julianne  Brand,  Chris- 
topher Hailey,  and  Donald  Harris  (Norton).  For  the  historical  background  one  can 
get  a  good  deal  from  Alban  Berg:  Letters  to  his  Wife,  translated  by  Bernard  Grun 
(St.  Martin's).  Three  biographies  widely  available  in  English,  by  Willi  Reich  (1963), 
Mosco  Carner  (1975),  and  Karen  Monson  (1979),  are  all  extremely  interesting  and 
often  unreliable.  The  most  recent  contribution  to  the  Berg  literature  is  a  fine  sym- 
posium volume  edited  by  Douglas  Jarman,  The  Berg  Companion,  with  Jarman's  own 
essay  on  the  Violin  Concerto  (Northeastern).  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  have  recorded  the  Violin  Concerto  with  Itzhak  Perlman  in  a  reading  that  is 
warmly  expressive  and  precise  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  Stravinsky's  Violin  Con- 
certo). Kyung-Wha  Chung's  reading  with  Sir  Georg  Solti  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  is 
more  tender,  and  the  recording  itself  is  brilliant  (London,  with  Bartok's  Violin  Con- 
certo No.  1).  Gidon  Kremer  offers  an  idiosyncratic,  deeply  felt  performance  with  the 
Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra  conducted  by  Sir  Colin  Davis  (Philips).  Anne-Sophie  Mut- 
ter's recording  with  James  Levine  and  the  Chicago  Symphony,  already  issued  in 
Europe,  is  due  for  release  here  this  month  (Deutsche  Grammophon).  Finally,  it  is 
possible  to  hear  the  performance  of  the  man  who  commissioned  and  premiered  the 
concerto,  Louis  Krasner,  in  a  1938  recording  with  the  Stockholm  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra conducted  by  Fritz  Busch  (GM,  with  Schoenberg's  Violin  Concerto,  another 
live  performance  by  Krasner). 

Gerald  Abraham's  article  on  Robert  Schumann  in  The  New  Grove  is  very  fine.  Hans 
Gal's  Schumann  Orchestral  Music  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  is  one  of  the  best  volumes 
in  that  fine  series;  it  contains  a  brief  but  informative  discussion  of  each  of  the  sym- 
phonies (University  of  Washington  paperback).  Robert  Schumann:  The  Man  and  his 
Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker,  is  a  symposium  with  many  interesting  things,  among 
them  an  enthusiastic  chapter  on  the  orchestral  music  by  Brian  Schlotel  (Barnes  & 
Noble).  The  most  recent  discussion  of  problems  inherent  in  Schumann's  much- 
criticized  treatment  of  the  orchestra  is  Stephen  Walsh's  article,  "Schumann's  Orchestra- 
tion: Function  and  Effect,"  in  the  Musical  Newsletter  for  July  1972.  A  particularly 
absorbing  Schumann  book  is  Peter  Ostwald's  Schumann:  The  Inner  Voices  of  a  Musical 
Genius,  a  study  of  the  composer's  medical  and  psychological  life,  based  on  the  incredi- 
bly rich  lode  of  diaries,  letters,  and  other  personal  documents  from  Schumann,  his 
wife,  and  his  friends  (Northeastern  University  Press).  The  author  is  a  San  Francisco 
psychiatrist,  who  seems  to  understand  more  about  the  composer,  his  many  moods  and 
anxieties,  and  his  physical  ailments  than  the  doctors  who  treated  him.  Like  Maynard 
Solomon's  Beethoven,  this  book  treads  carefully  and  respectfully  in  the  dangerous 
realm  of  psychohi story;  its  careful  documentation  and  generally  convincing  arguments 
provide  a  much  richer  understanding  of  this  tormented  genius  than  we  have  had  hith- 
erto. Among  recordings  of  the  Schumann  symphonies,  Bernard  Haitink's  with  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  is  fine  (Philips,  two  CDs).  Rafael  Kubelik's  set  of  the  four 
symphonies  and  the  Manfred  Overture  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra 
has  the  orchestra  in  the  standard  nineteenth-century  seating  position — with  second 
violins  on  the  right — so  that  the  interplay  of  violin  parts  makes  the  spatial  effect  the 
composer  intended  (Odyssey,  a  two-disc  set).  For  the  Second  Symphony  alone,  the 
recent  recording  by  David  Zinman  and  the  Baltimore  Symphony  is  very  fine  indeed 
(Telarc,  with  the  Third  Symphony).  The  same  coupling  is  available  in  two  other  fine 
performances:  Rafael  Kubelik  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG  Resonance)  and 
James  Levine  with  the  same  orchestra  (DG). 

— S.L. 
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Roger  Norrington 

Born  in  Oxford,  England,  Roger  Norrington  sang  and  played  the  violin 
from  an  early  age;  he  studied  English  literature  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity and  conducting  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London.  In  1962 
he  formed  the  Schiitz  Choir.  He  was  musical  director  of  Kent  Opera 
from  its  founding  in  1969  until  1984;  from  1985  to  1988  he  was  princi- 
pal conductor  and  artistic  advisor  of  the  Bournemouth  Sinfonietta  and 
principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Jerusalem  Symphony.  In  1986  Mr. 
Norrington  signed  an  exclusive  long-term  contract  with  EMI,  for  which 
company  he  has  recorded  the  complete  Beethoven  symphonies  and 
piano  concertos,  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  and  Die  Zauberflote,  and 
works  by  Berlioz,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Weber,  Wagner,  Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  and  Brahms. 
These  recordings  were  made  with  the  London  Classical  Players,  which  Mr.  Norrington  founded 
in  1978  specifically  to  explore  historical  performance  practice.  Together  they  perform  regularly 
at  the  South  Bank,  where  their  series  of  "Experience  Weekends"  draw  capacity  audiences. 
They  have  also  appeared  at  major  European  music  centers  and  festivals,  toured  the  United 
States,  and  made  numerous  television  programs,  including  the  complete  Beethoven  sym- 
phonies for  the  BBC.  Mr.  Norrington  has  by  now  led  numerous  orchestras  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  His  first  appearance  with  a  major  American  orchestra  was  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  on  the  occasion  of  his  BSO  debut  in  July  1988;  he  has  since  con- 
ducted the  orchestra  regularly  at  Tanglewood  and  at  Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Norrington  has  con- 
ducted opera  at  the  Royal  Opera,  English  National  Opera,  La  Scala,  La  Fenice  in  Venice,  and 
Florence's  Teatro  Comunale.  He  has  also  appeared  with  such  period-instrument  groups  as  the 
Orchestra  of  the  18th  Century,  the  Boston  Early  Music  Festival,  the  Netherlands  Bach  Society, 
and  the  Early  Opera  Project,  as  well  as  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Orchestra  of 
St.  Luke's  in  New  York,  of  which  he  is  music  director.  Mr.  Norrington  appeared  with  the  BSO 
most  recently  at  Tanglewood  last  summer,  leading  music  of  Mozart,  Dvorak,  Berlioz,  Bruch, 
Walton,  and  Beethoven.  He  also  led  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  in  Brahms's  First 
Symphony  as  part  of  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert. 
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Were  here  because  there's  a  difference 
between  making  a  living.  And  having  a  life. 
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Philanthropy  is  an  American  tradition.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  process  of  charitable  giving  has  become  too 
time  consuming  and  too  complex.  fortunately,  fidelity 
Investments  has  a  common  sense  solution. 


The  Charitable  Gift  Fund 


It  simplifies  the  process  while  enhancing  the  value  of 
your  contributions.  it  provides  both  immediate  tax 
benefits  and  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  recommend  gifts 
to  qualified  non-profits  at  your  convenience. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund  also  eliminates  the  legal  and 
accounting  hassles,  distribution  requirements  and 
investment  management  responsibilities  typically 
associated  with  foundations  and  other  giving  plans. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund.  New  from  Fidelity.  A  common 
sense  solution  for  individuals  and  corporations.  it  will 
simply  revolutionize  the  way  you  give. 

For  complete  details,  please  call  a  Charitable  Gift  Fund 
representative  at  1  -800-544-0275,  ext.  26.  or,  fax  your 
inquiry  to  (617)  248-1  851  . 
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This  ship's  lamp  is  mounted  on  a  gimbal,  a  device  that  keeps  it  upright  regardless  of  movement. 


STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
the  kind  of  investment  advice  usually 
reserved  only  for  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Of  course,  over  the  years  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 


one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the 
largest  money  managers  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid,  our 
investment  performance  superior  and 
our  commitment  to  quality  unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  finan- 
cial and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  at  (617)  654-3227. 
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Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen. 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication  aren't  all  it 
takes  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist.  Success 
often  requires  the  help  of  someone  who  listens  to 
your  needs  and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs.  It's  some- 
thing we  feel  very  strongly  about  at  Shawmut. 
And  it's  what  makes  our  know-how  all  the 
more  valuable. 
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Christian  Tetzlaff 

In  addition  to  performing  a  broad  spectrum  of  works  from  the  traditional 
repertoire,  twenty-six-year-old  German  violinist  Christian  Tetzlaff  has  a 
special  affinity  for  music  of  the  twentieth  century  and  frequently  per- 
forms the  concertos  of  Schoenberg,  Berg,  Bartok,  and  Stravinsky.  In 
1988  Mr.  Tetzlaff  gave  two  performances  of  the  Schoenberg  Violin  Con- 
certo that  launched  his  international  career:  with  Sergiu  Celibidache 
and  the  Munich  Philharmonic  at  the  Berlin  Festival,  and  in  his  Amer- 
ican debut  with  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 
He  has  since  made  acclaimed  recordings  for  Virgin  Classics  of  works  by 
Haydn,  Bartok,  and  Janacek,  has  returned  twice  to  this  country  for 
further  performances  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  has  appeared  also  with  the  symphony 
orchestras  of  Boston,  Detroit,  Houston,  San  Francisco,  and  Toronto.  This  season  he  performs 
eighty  concerts  on  three  continents,  including  his  New  York  recital  debut  with  a  program  of 
unaccompanied  works  by  Bach,  Bartok,  and  Ysaye  at  the  92nd  Street  Y,  debut  appearances 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  the  Atlanta  Symphony, 
and  return  engagements  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Toronto  Symphony.  In  Europe  he 
performs  the  complete  Beethoven  violin  sonatas  in  cities  including  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and 
Rome;  appearances  with  orchestra  include  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  the  Czech 
Philharmonic,  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  the  Gewandhaus  of  Leipzig,  and  the  NHK  Sym- 
phony of  Tokyo.  Last  season  he  made  a  United  States  tour  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  the  Junge 
Deutsche  Philharmonie  under  Michael  Gielen  that  included  concerts  in  New  York's  Carnegie 
Hall  and  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston.  An  avid  chamber  musician,  Mr.  Tetzlaff  is  a  regular  guest 
at  major  festivals  and  collaborates  frequently  with  such  artists  as  cellist  Heinrich  Schiff,  clari- 
netist Sabine  Meyer,  and  pianist  Gerhard  Oppitz.  Mr.  Tetzlaff  was  born  in  1966  into  a  musical 
family;  among  his  siblings  are  a  conductor,  flutist,  and  cellist.  He  began  playing  the  violin  and 
piano  at  six  and  continued  his  musical  studies  while  pursuing  a  regular  academic  education. 
After  making  his  professional  debut  at  fourteen  with  the  Beethoven  Violin  Concerto  in  Hamburg 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Professor  Uwe-Martin  Hailberg  at  the  Hochschule  fur  Musik  in  Liibeck. 
In  1985  he  was  awarded  a  scholarship  to  work  with  Walter  Levine,  first  violinist  of  the  LaSalle 
Quartet,  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  College-Conservatory  of  Music.  Mr.  Tetzlaff  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  November  1990  with  performances  of  the  Schumann 
Violin  Concerto  under  the  direction  of  Marek  Janowski. 
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Dinner  and  Symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  award-winning  chef,  Charles  Grandon,  has  created  a  new  symphony  menu 
that's  a  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance.  The  three-course  dinners  are 

prepared  and  served  with  style.  And  accompanied  by  free  parking. 

You  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll  to  symphony  with  time  to  spare. 

Reservations  are  recommended.  Call  424-7000. 


At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 

Turn  in  this  ad  for  free  parking  the  next  time  you  have  dinner  at  the  Cafe  Promenade  on  a  non-symphony  night. 
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623-8700 

Established  1924 
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161  BROADWAY.  SOMERVILLE.  MA  02145 

LAWRENCE  A.  WILLWERTH.  MGR. 

24-HR.  SERVICE.  7  DAYS  A  WEEK  BY  RESERVATION 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

Worldwide  reservations  •  Dial  toll  free  1-800-336-4646 

SEE  OUR  AD  IN  THE  NYNEX  YELLOW  PAGES 
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Allston  Piano  Moving  Co. 
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We  Only  Move  Pianos 
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Fully  Licensed  and  Insured 
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Honoring 
The  Walter  Piston  Society 

The  following  friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  informed  us  that  a  charitable 
gift  to  the  BSO  has  been  included  in  their  estate  plans.  This  type  of  generosity  provides  an 
important  addition  to  the  orchestra's  endowment  each  year,  and  the  BSO's  endowment  is  the 
cornerstone  of  its  future.  Through  membership  in  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  friends  are 
honored  and  thanked  by  the  orchestra  with  invitations  to  events  and  receptions  throughout 
the  year. 


Rosamond  Warren  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  Zinn  Arthur 

Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker 

Robert  Michael  Beech 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

William  I.  Bernell 

Mrs.  Vincent  V.R.  Booth 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  Brennan 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Bartol  Brinkler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burton  Brown 

Ruth  Seaman  Brush 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Virginia  W  Cabot 

Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 

David  Bruce  Cole 

Aaron  Hillard  Cole 

Barbara  Frank  Cole 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Anne  Allen  Conklin 

Rebecca  K.  Coup 

Nelson  and  Ruth  LaC.  Darling 

Eugene  M.  Darling,  Jr. 

Deborah  and  Michael  Davis 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Carolyn  A.  Dilts 

Mrs.  Harry  Dubbs 

Anne  and  Warren  Dubin 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Fairbank 

The  Feskoe  Family 

Mrs.  Douglas  W.  Fields,  Jr. 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

L.  Antony  Fisher 

Dr.  Joyce  B.  Friedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 

William  and  Virginia  Ganick 

Robert  R  Giddings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Gill,  Jr. 

Mary  Glenn  Goldman 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 


Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Elinor  Lamont  Hallowell 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Maralynne  Hannah 

Margaret  and  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mrs.  John  W  Harrison 

Steven  and  Joanie  Lucas  Harth 

Warren  Hassmer 

Robert  R.  Hayward 

Madeleine  Heyman 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Miss  Roberta  G.  Hill 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Joe  and  Phyllis  Hyman 

Stella  D.  Jenkins 

Keith  R.  Johnson 

Edna  S.  Kalman 

Dr.  Alice  Kandell 

Renee  and  Stan  Katz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Lillian  Koutras 

Ms.  Katharine  P.  Lanctot 

Dr.  Audrey  Lewis 

Diane  H.  Lupean 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Roger  Magoun 

Ruth  G.  Mandalian 

Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Charlotte  N.  May 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  McKenzie 

Mrs.  Willard  W  McLeod,  Jr. 

Russell  P.  Mead 

Jeannette  S.  Mead 

Nathan  R.  and  Lillian  Miller 

Theodore  T.  Miller 

Gladys  V.  Moore 

Marjorie  F.  Moore 

Mrs.  Richard  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Mustard 

Anne  J.  Neilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Louise  C.  Noyes-Balboni 

Mrs.  Edwin  N.  Ohl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 


George  W.  Pearce 

John  B.  Pepper 

C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Ames  Samuel  Pierce 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb 

Dr.  Herbert  Rakatansky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Rebentisch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Riemer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Rittner 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Helen  M.  Sampson 

Dr.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Ann  Sargent 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Dr.  Raymond  H.  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.R.  Schroeder 
Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Sexton 
Ruth  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolf  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Donald  M.  Smith 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W  Davies  Sohier 
Dr.  Norman  Solomon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Spiker 
Arthur  E.  Spiller,  M.D. 
Thomas  A.  Stalker 
Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Dr.  Norman  Stearns 
Marilyn  R.  Sternweiler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 
Ruth  Elsa  Stickney 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 
Richard  K.  Thorndike 
Mercy  B.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orlando  N.  Tobia 
Miss  Ruth  Tucker 
Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 
Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Christine  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Wick 
Richard  and  Linda  Willett 
Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Williams 
Elizabeth  Woolley 
Mrs.  Josef  Zimbler 
Anonymous  (118) 


If  you  would  like  to  receive  information  about  how  you  may  become  a  member  of  the  Walter 
Piston  Society,  or  to  let  the  BSO  know  that  you  have  already  made  such  provisions  in  your 
will,  please  contact  Megan  Goldman  at  Symphony  Hall,  at  617-638-9257. 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 

Neil  Curran 

John  F.  McKinnon 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Ly brand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J. P.  Barger 


Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services,  Inc./ 
Creative  Gourmet 
Richard  T.  L.  Hutchinson 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Patricia  Wolpert 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
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1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

McKinsey  &  Company 
David  G.  Fabini 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F  Orsatti 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 

WCRB-102.5FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 


Symphony  Shopping 


The  Symphony  Shop  is  in  the 
Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance 
on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Hours: 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  11-4 
Saturday  12-6;  and  from  one  hour  before 
each  concert  through  intermission. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


^> 
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BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  business  leaders 
for  their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  1992  fiscal  year.  Business 
Honor  Roll  donors  are  recognized  for  their  leadership  support  of  $10,000  or  more  in  bold 
capital  letters.  Companies  listed  in  capital  letters  indicate  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999.  An 
asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  F.  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 


Aerospace 


NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  Smith 


Alarm  Systems 


American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

*Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

Automotive 

LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*  Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
Richard  F.  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building  /Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*  Walsh  Brothers 
James  H.  Walsh  III 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 


ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 
William  D.  Green 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 

Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 
Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

*Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 
Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 
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Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 

*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical /Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 

Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  At  wood  Ives 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
JoanT.  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Ben  Charlson 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 


LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 

Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  F.  O'Brien 

*  Barclay's  Business  Credit 

Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*  Boston  Capital  Partners 

Christopher  W  Collins 
Herbert  E  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 

INC. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 

Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 
Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 


THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 

*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 

Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Charles  J.  Finlayson 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  E  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W.  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
Wlliam  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 
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BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

*Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 
Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J. P.  Barger 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Patricia  Wolpert 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 
William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/ Restaurants 

*  Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
William  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
John  F  Shea 

*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
William  J.  Tvenstrup 


''Hanover  New  England 
J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

*  Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Richard  B.  Simches 

NSedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 


Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  F  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

HALE  AND  DORR 
Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

*McDermott,  Will  &  Emery 
Harvey  W  Freishtat 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  PC. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 
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Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Peabody  &  Brown 
Robert  S.  Cummings 

Raekemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Stephen  Carr  Anderson 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F.  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin,  Sawyer  &  Ronan 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 

Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*  Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Inc. 
Joseph  W  Tiberio 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  F  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W.  Coz 


*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
DeanT  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 
Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  E  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Bartley  H.  Calder 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano 

*Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
E  Wade  Greer 


Printing  /Publishing 

'Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. , 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

''Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

''Lehigh  Press  Company 
John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 

Ann  Kenney 

''Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
James  A.  Dawson 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 


Real  Estate/ Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 
Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  F.  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 
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*Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 

Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Bernard  Cammarata 

Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 


Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
William  C.  vanFaasen 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 


Services 

Cambridge  Reports/Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 

Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 


^Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 


Travel  /Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 


Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  F.  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 
Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 

Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 
Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*  Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Ronald  Feinstein 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  . .  . 

Thursday,  March  11,  at  8 
Friday,  March  12,  at  2 
Saturday,  March  13,  at  8 
Tuesday,  March  16,  at  8 

BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 


BERG 


BRAHMS 


Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra 

Prdludium  [Prelude] 
Reigen  [Round  Dance] 
Marsch  [March] 

Rhapsody  for  Contralto,  Male  Chorus, 
and  Orchestra,  Opus  53 

JARD  VAN  NES,  mezzo-soprano 
MEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Symphony  No.  7  in  D  minor,  Opus  70 

Allegro  maestoso 
Poco  adagio 
Scherzo:  Vivace 
Finale:  Allegro 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m. , 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 
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Overlooking  Boston's 
Jamaicaway,  historic 
Goddard  House  offers  a  broad 
range  of  nursing  and  rehabili- 
tative services  for  elderly  men 
and  women.  Private  rooms 
and  gracious  public  spaces 
create  an  atmosphere  of  indi- 
viduality and  privacy  as  well  as 
fellowship  and  community. 
For  information,  call  522-3080. 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been  orchestrating  travel 

plans  for  some  of  the 

finest  companies  in  New 

England  and  we've  |  >y 

never  missed  a  beat.  I   S 


Call  me  at  734-2100 

I  know  we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Wednesday,  March  10,  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C— March  11,  8-9:45 
Friday  'B'—  March  12,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'A' — March  13,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'C—  March  16,  8-9:45 
BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 
JARD  VAN  NES,  mezzo-soprano 
MEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 

CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BERG  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra 

BRAHMS  Alto  Rhapsody 

DVORAK  Symphony  No.  7 

Thursday,  March  18,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Evans  Mirageas  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall 
Thursday  'D  —  March  18,  8-10 
Friday  Evening — March  19,  8-10 
Saturday  'B' — March  20,  8-10 
Tuesday  'B—  March  23,  8-10 
BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
BERLIOZ  Overture  to 

Benvenuto  Cellini 
STRAUSS  Burleske  for  piano 

and  orchestra 
MOZART  Rondo  in  D,  K.382,  for 

piano  and  orchestra 
BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  3 

Thursday  'C—  March  25,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A' — March  26,  2-3:45 
Saturday  A' — March  27,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'C  —  March  30,  8-9:45 

LEONARD  SLATKIN  conducting 
HELEN  DONATH,  soprano 

FINZI  Prelude  for  Strings 

STRAUSS  Four  Last  Songs 

CORIGLIANO  Symphony  No.  1 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

DAVID  B.  STONE  •  HANS  H.  ESTIN  •  JACOB  F.  BROWN  II 
JOHN  H.  GRUMMON  •  EARL  E.  WATSON  III  •  JOHN  M.  REYNOLDS 

Providing 

Investment  and  Financial  Services 

for  Individuals  and  Families 

TEN  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  SUITE  300 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109  •  617-695-2100 


Sit-  Relax. 


Rebuilt  Steinways  and 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Grands  for  Sale 


A  Tradition  of  Excellence 
in  Piano  Restoration 


Acme  Piano  Craftsmen 
Lee  Doherty 

President 

(617)  623  -  0600 

North  Shore:  (508)  281  -  4527 

10  Garfield  Avenue  •  Somerville,  MA  02145 


SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.  M.  Bradley  &  Co. ,  Inc. ,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  program  makes  it 
possible  for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a 
variety  of  original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company 
Christmas  at  Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition 
in  the  BSO  program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket 
service.  For  further  information,  please  call  the  BSO  Corporate  Development  Office  at  (617) 
638-9270. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  ir  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m. ,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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"Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 
Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nation's 
Character.  " 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 
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SEIJI    OZAWA,   MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


THE  ART  OF 

SEIKO 


Bracelets,  cases,  and  casebacks  finished  in  22  karat  gold. 


E.B.H0RN 

Jewelers  Since  1839 


429  WASHINGTON  ST.  BOSTON  02108 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
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Exposition  Charles  Munch: 
Exploring  his  Life  and  Career 


In  1960,  during  his  tenure  as  BSO  Music  Director,  Charles  Munch  founded  the  Boston- 
Strasbourg  Sister  City  Association  to  celebrate  the  bonds  between  Boston  and  his  native  city 
in  France.  Through  March  13th  Symphony  Hall  will  host  an  exhibit  organized  by  French 
musicologist  Genevieve  Honegger  and  originally  displayed  at  Strasbourg's  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  et  Universitaire.  While  the  exhibit  focuses  on  Munch — his  early  life,  his  musical 
family,  his  relationship  with  composers  of  the  day,  and  his  international  career — it  also 
explores  the  musical  heritage  of  Strasbourg,  in  particular  the  impact  of  the  German  annexa- 
tion of  Alsace  in  1870. 

Because  of  space  limitations,  only  about  one-half  of  the  original  exhibit  will  be  shown  at 
Symphony  Hall,  with  material  on  display  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room,  in  the  first-floor  cor- 
ridor of  the  Hall  (audience-left),  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing  lobby  display  cases. 


The  Sun  Setting  Is  No 

Less  Beautiful  Than 

The  Sun  Rising. 


At  Life  Care  Centers  of  America,  we  want  our  residents 
to  enjoy  the  sunrises,  sunsets,  and  all  the  special  moments 
in  between.  We  offer  a  loving,  caring  environment  which 
promotes  resident  dignity,  self-respect  and  family  involve- 
ment. For  additional  information,  contact  any  of  the  ten 
smoke-free  centers  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
listed  below. 


Country  View 

Nursing  Home 

N.  Billerica,  MA 

508-667-2166 

Scituate  Ocean 

Manor 

Scituate,  MA 

617-545-1370 


Life  Care  Center 

of  Attleboro 

Attleboro,  MA 

508-222-4182 

Suburban  Manor 
Nursing  Home 

Acton,  MA 
508-263-9101 


Centers 

ofArnerica 
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of  the  North  Shore 
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617-592-9667 

The  Highlands 
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508-343-4411 
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Wilbraham,  MA 
413-596-3111 
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New  Bedford,  MA 

508-998-7807 


Littleton  House 

Nursing  Home 

Littleton,  MA 

508-486-3512 

Evergreen  House 
Health  Center 

E.  Providence,  Rl 
401-438-3250 
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Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

at  Jordan  Hall, 

Sunday,  March  14,  1993 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish,  conclude  their 
1992-93  series  of  three  Sunday-afternoon 
concerts  at  Jordan  Hall  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  on  Sunday,  March  14,  1993,  at 
3  p.m.  The  program  includes  Mozart's  Duo  in 
B-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.424,  Samuel 
Barber's  Summer  Music  for  Woodwind  Quin- 
tet, Opus  31,  and  Schubert's  Trio  No.  1  in 
B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  D.898. 
Single  tickets  are  $17,  $13,  and  $11  and  are 
available  through  Symphony-Charge  at  (617) 
266-1200,  or  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box 
office.  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  tickets  are 
available  at  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office. 

"Salute  to  Symphony"  1993 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  largest 
fundraiser  and  community  outreach  event, 
"Salute  to  Symphony,"  is  scheduled  for  Friday, 
March  26,  through  Sunday,  March  28.  WCRB 
102.5  FM  Classical  Radio  Boston  will  dedi- 
cate most  of  the  weekend  to  broadcasts  of  the 
orchestra's  most  popular  recordings,  rarely- 
heard  tapes  from  the  BSO  Archives,  and  two 
live  Boston  Symphony  concerts.  WCRB  will 
go  behind  the  scenes  with  conductors  and 
musicians,  as  well  as  local  celebrities  whose 
lives  have  been  influenced  by  the  BSO,  and 
will  also  broadcast  on  location  from  South 
Station  Friday  morning  and  during  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  Open  House  on  Sunday.  WCVB- 
TV  Channel  5,  with  hosts  Natalie  Jacobson, 
Chet  Curtis,  Frank  Avruch,  and  Dixie  What- 
ley,  will  broadcast  a  pre-taped  gala  concert 
from  Symphony  Hall  featuring  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  John 
Williams  on  Friday,  March  26,  from  7:30  to 
9  p.m.  The  program  will  also  include  musical 
surprises,  and  special  visits  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  John  Williams.  On  Sunday,  March  28, 
from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  the  Symphony  Hall 
Open  House,  sponsored  by  NYNEX,  will 
feature  musical  performances,  instrument 
demonstrations,  a  chance  to  meet  BSO  musi- 
cians, and  an  opportunity  to  hear  BSO 
members  perform  solo  and  chamber  works. 


Refreshments  will  be  available  throughout 
the  day.  Since  the  BSO's  concert  schedule 
that  week  includes  John  Corigliano's  Sym- 
phony No.  1,  the  composer's  personal  re- 
sponse to  the  AIDS  crisis,  this  year's  Open 
House  will  also  offer  visitors  a  rare  opportu- 
nity to  view  portions  of  the  AIDS  Memorial 
Quilt,  to  be  displayed  in  conjunction  with 
those  performances. 

Donors  to  "Salute  to  Symphony"  1993  may 
choose  from  a  variety  of  incentive  gifts,  in- 
cluding a  Boston  Pops  baseball  cap,  a  limited 
edition  T-shirt  or  mug,  a  BSO  totebag,  a 
Boston  Pops  beach  blanket  or  umbrella,  and 
the  newest  Boston  Pops  recording,  Unforget- 
table (to  be  released  in  May).  For  further 
information  call  (617)  262-8700  (outside  the 
Boston  area  call  1-800-394-5200).  The  BSO 
acknowledges  the  generous  support  of 
NYNEX,  WCVB-TV  Channel  5,  and  WCRB 
102.5-FM  and  offers  special  thanks  to  the 
more  than  100  volunteers  from  the  greater 
Boston  community  whose  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  BSO  reflect  the  spirit  of  "Salute 
to  Symphony. " 

Suppers  at  Symphony  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers is  pleased  to  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  BSO's  evening  series  of  preconcert  events. 
"Supper  Talks"  combine  a  buffet  supper  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Cohen  Wing's  Higginson 
Hall  with  an  informative  talk  by  a  BSO  player 
or  other  distinguished  member  of  the  music 
community.  "Supper  Concerts"  offer  a 
chamber  music  performance  by  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  at  6  p.m. ,  followed  by  a  buffet 
supper  served  in  Higginson  Hall.  Doors  open 
for  all  Suppers  at  5:30  p.m.  for  a  la  carte 
cocktails  and  conversation.  These  events  are 
offered  on  an  individual  basis,  even  to  those 
who  are  not  attending  that  evening's  BSO 
concert. 

Speakers  for  upcoming  Supper  Talks  include 
retired  BSO  percussionist  Charles  Smith 
(Thursday,  March  18),  BSO  Librarian  Marshall 
Burlingame  (Thursday,  March  25),  and  BSO 
Publications  Coordinator  Marc  Mandel  (Tues- 
day, March  30).  BSO  Musicologist  &  Program 
Annotator  Steven  Ledbetter  will  continue 
giving  talks  before  the  Friday-evening  con- 
certs, the  last  of  which  is  March  19.  Publica- 
tions Coordinator  Marc  Mandel  is  the  speaker 


Martha's  Vineyard,  Massachusetts 
EDGARTOWN  -  STARBUCK  NECK 

Offered  for  the  1st  time  in  50  years,  this  Grande 
Dame  has  presided  over  the  harbor  entrance  for 
more  than  100  years.  Situated  on  over  an  acre 
with  a  spectacular  panoramic  view,  the  house 
includes  6  bedrooms  &  offers  good  water  views 
from  every  room.  Rare  opportunity.  $2,250,000 
Call  DAVID  THOMPSON/LANDVEST  508/627-4400 


Seal  Harbor,  Maine 
MT.  DESERT  ISLAND    CRAIG  KNOWE  ESTATE 

This  majestic  c.1900  5-bedroom  cottage  estate 
graces  the  crest  of  "The  Hill"  &  offers  warm  & 
spacious  living  with  6  fireplaces,  graceful 
architectural  detail  &  commanding  views  of  the 
Atlantic.  Wonderful  covered  porch  overlooking 
sun-swathed  garden  landscapes,  the  ocean  & 
Cranberry  Isles.  $1,465,000 


South  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts 
PADANARAM  SEASIDE  HOME 

Dramatic  waterfront  setting  with  spectacular 
water  views.  Wonderful  4-bedroom  house  with 
lots  of  glass  &  decks.  Country  Club  living  with 
association  amenities  including  championship 
golf  course,  tennis,  pool  &  private  three-quarter 
mile  sandy  beach  on  a  231-acre  peninsula.  24- 
Hour  Security.  One  of  the  last  grand  oceanfront 
estates,  now  a  community  built  in  harmony  with 
its  history  &  nature.  $625,000 


Manchester-By-The-Sea 

"SUNNYBANK" 

GALES  POINT  OCEANFRONT  ESTATE 

Classic  c.1900  shingle-style  home  on  over  2  acres 
of  rolling  lawn  with  wonderful  wrap-around 
porches  &  spectacular  views.  The  elegance  & 
splendor  of  an  era  gone  by  with  over  20  rooms, 
lOfireplaces,  music  &  billiard  rooms,  paneled 
library  &  magnificent  foyer.  Sandy  beach  &  pier 
access  plus  potential  for  private  dock  & 
additional  oceanfront  lot.  A  "truly  American" 
showcase.  $2,900,000 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109; (617)  723-1800 


for  all  three  Supper  Talks  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tuesday  'B'  series,  the  second  of 
which  is  March  23.  Upcoming  Supper  Con- 
certs will  feature  music  of  Debussy  and  Faure 
(Thursday,  April  1,  and  Saturday,  April  3) 
and  music  of  Alexander  Goehr  and  Ravel 
(Thursday,  April  15,  and  Tuesday,  April  20). 
The  suppers  are  priced  at  $23  per  person 
for  an  individual  event,  $66  for  any  three, 
$88  for  any  four,  or  $132  for  any  six.  Advance 
reservations  must  be  made  by  mail.  For  reser- 
vations the  week  of  the  Supper,  please  call 
SymphonyCharge  at  (617)  266-1200.  All 
reservations  must  be  made  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  Supper.  There  is  a  $1.00  handling 
fee  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  telephone.  For 
further  information,  please  call  (617)  266- 
1492,  ext.  516. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  members  Tatiana  Dimitriades,  violin, 
and  Jerome  Rosen,  piano,  continue  their 
Beethoven  violin  sonata  cycle  on  Sunday, 
March  14,  at  3  p.m.  at  the  First  and  Second 
Church,  66  Marlborough  Street  in  Boston.  The 
program  includes  the  sonatas  in  A,  Opus  12, 
No.  2;  G,  Opus  96;  and  C  minor,  Opus  30, 
No.  2.  The  final  cycle  in  this  three-concert 
series  is  scheduled  for  April  18.  Admission 
is  $5.  For  more  information,  call  (617)  876- 
7855. 

Max  Hobart  conducts  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  Sunday,  March  14,  at  3  p.m.  at 
Boston  University's  Tsai  Performance  Center, 
at  685  Commonwealth  Avenue.  Maria  Clodes 
is  soloist  in  Rachmaninoff's  Piano  Concerto 
No.  2,  on  a  program  also  including  the  Boston 
premiere  of  Jan  Swafford's  Late  August — 
Prelude  on  Southern  Themes  and  Howard 
Hanson's  Symphony  No.  2,  Romantic.  Tickets 
are  $15.50  and  $10.50  ($6.50  students  and 
seniors).  For  more  information,  call  (617) 
566-2219. 

The  Amici  String  Quartet — BSO  members 
Tatiana  Dimitriades,  Bonnie  Bewick,  Edward 
Gazouleas,  and  Joel  Moerschel — performs 
Haydn's  Quartet  in  E-flat,  Opus  33,  No.  2; 
Shostakovich's  Quartet  No.  8  in  C  minor, 
Opus  110;  and  Brahms's  Quartet  No.  3  in 
B-flat,  Opus  67,  on  Sunday,  March  21,  at 
6:30  p.m.  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
270  Franklin  Street  in  Quincy,  on  the  church's 
Artist  Series  1993.  Admission  is  free;  a  recep- 
tion will  follow  the  concert.  The  ensemble 


repeats  the  program  on  Friday,  March  26,  at 
8  p.m.  at  the  First  Parish  in  Watertown, 
35  Church  Street,  as  part  of  the  1992-93 
Chamber  Music  in  Watertown  series.  Admis- 
sion to  that  concert  is  $10  ($8  for  seniors  and 
those  under  eighteen).  For  more  information 
about  the  Watertown  performance,  call  (617) 
527-0225. 


Recognize  Someone  Special: 
Name  a  BSO  Concert 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  com- 
memorate a  very  special  occasion!  For  a 
$25,000  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Annual  Fund,  you  may  name  a  BSO  concert 
as  a  tribute  to,  or  in  memory  of,  an  individual 
you  designate.  In  addition,  you  will  become  a 
Patron  of  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orches- 
tra's circle  of  its  most  generous  benefactors. 
The  benefits  of  naming  a  concert  also  include 
a  private  champagne  reception,  complimen- 
tary tickets  for  the  concert,  and  prominent 
acknowledgment  in  the  program  book,  includ- 
ing a  biographical  appreciation  about  the 
honoree.  For  further  information  about  nam- 
ing a  BSO  concert,  please  call  Susan  E. 
Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of  Development/ 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund,  at  (617)  638-9274. 
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Bonnie  Rapier  Robinson  (617)  585-5236 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture, 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today.  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 
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Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 

benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


Name. 


Tel. 


Address. 


City 


State. 


Zip. 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of  Development, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02 11 5. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


J 
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SEUI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits  to 
Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations.  In  October  1992  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to 
South  America,  with  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper, 
and  Covent  Garden,  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992.  In 
addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  Na- 
tional, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings 
appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  W)rld, 
Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  andTelarc  labels.  In  September 
1992  Mr.  Ozawa  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Matsumoto,  Japan,  in  memory  of 
his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  cultivation  of  Western  music  and  musical 
technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  the  Toho  Gakuen  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
gon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge 
at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of 
Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, who  appointed  him  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season. 
He  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood, 
and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he 
became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 


Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 

Amnon  Levy 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 
Family  chair 


Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
*Harvey  Seigel 
^Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

*  Victor  Romanul 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
%0n  sabbatical  leave 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 

chair 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 

Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Associate  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 


Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 
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MARIA 

The  best  of  the  best... 

All  the  elements  oflapatria 

without  the  cliche  knicknacks  and  the 

pizza-pasta-pudding  routine 

Time  Travel  Guide,  1993 

The  unconventional 

menu  breaks  the  North  End  mold... 

not  just  for  food,  but  ambiance  as  well. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

youd  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON    (617)  523-0077 


Valet  Parking 


Receptions 


IMAGINE  A  HEALTH  CLUB 

SO  EXCLUSIVE,  YOU  RE  THE 

ONLY  MEMBER. 

It  is  a  health  club  of  your  own. 
It's  a  TROTTER. 

TROTTER  treadmills  are  so  well  regarded 
that  they  are  the  exclusive  choice  of  the 
Pritikin  Longevity  Centers.  They  are 
found  in  over  2800  clubs  worldwide, 
including  La  Costa 
and  Canyon  Ranch. 


TROTTER 

A  United  Medical  Company 


Plum  Q) Walking  Center 

(508)371-2000 
Or  call  toll  free:  1  -800-TLC-WALK 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

ATTENTION  SUBSCRIBERS! 

Your  renewal  will  be  arriving 

in  the  mail  soon.  We  look  forward  to 

having  you  join  us  for  the  1993-94  season. 

jFBOSTON\ 
*  SYMPHONY| 
loRCHESTRA/ 

XsEIJI  OZAWA^f 

ifa  JMl         Music      ifVS' 
AaLipjWg-   Director    NgWes^T 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  perform  John  Corigliano's  Symphony  No.  1  on 
March  25,  26,  27,  and  30,  under  the  direction  of  guest  conductor  Leonard  Slatkin.  A 
recording  drawn  from  the  premiere  performances  in  March  1990  by  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Daniel  Barenboim  is  available  on  the  Erato  label. 

John  Corigliano's  Symphony  No.  1: 

Music,  Message,  or  Both? 

by  Marc  Mandel 

Is  it  necessary  to  know  the  circumstances  behind  a  musical  work's  creation  to  under- 
stand or  appreciate  that  work  fully?  Conversely,  does  lack  of  such  knowledge  neces- 
sarily hinder  our  understanding  or  appreciation?  Do  we  need  to  know,  for  example, 
that  grief  over  his  mother's  death  may  have  led  Brahms  to  write  the  fifth  movement,  a 
late  addition  for  solo  soprano,  of  his  German  Requiem?  Or  that  Dvorak  revised  the 
ending  of  his  Cello  Concerto  following  the  death  of  his  sister-in-law,  with  whom  he 
had  once  been  in  love?  Though  such  facts  may  be  of  interest,  and  may  even  heighten 
our  response  to  the  music,  such  knowledge  is  surely  incidental  to  appreciating  those 
works  on  their  own  terms. 

Of  course  there  are  also  instances  where  a  composer's  music  is  specifically  about 
something,  as  in  the  case  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  or  Berlioz's  Symphonie 
fantastique  (subtitled  "Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist").  In  such  cases,  not  knowing 
the  composer's  intended  meaning  behind  the  notes  might  well  compromise  our  full 
appreciation  for,  and  understanding  of,  the  music.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  music  of 
these  works  has  its  own  intrinsic  appeal — deriving  from  the  way  the  music  is  put  to- 
gether, and  from  the  music's  particular  emotional  content — that  should  enable  a  lis- 
tener unfamiliar  with  either  symphony's  extramusical  content  to  appreciate  the  music 
nevertheless.  Mahler  on  several  occasions  suppressed  programs  he  had  previously 
published  for  his  symphonies:  he  preferred  leaving  his  listeners  to  their  own  devices, 
unencumbered  by  extramusical  concerns.  Thus,  music,  even  where  the  composer  may 
suggest  otherwise,  retains  a  life  and  integrity  of  its  own,  independent  of  any  program- 
matic content. 

How  does  this  relate  to  John  Corigliano's  Symphony  No.  1?  Written  for  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra's  centennial  while  Corigliano  was  that  orchestra's  composer-in- 
residence,  the  work  was  premiered  by  that  ensemble  under  Daniel  Barenboim's  direc- 
tion in  March  1990.  It  has  since  been  widely  played  throughout  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  Canada,  Spain,  England,  Australia,  and  Germany,  to  the  acclaim  of  public, 
performers,  and  critics.  It  won  the  1991  Grawemeyer  Award  for  Musical  Composition 
(the  music  world's  equivalent,  in  stature,  to  the  Nobel  Prize)  and  was  released  on  an 
award-winning  compact  disc  that  held  the  Billboard  charts  for  sixty-nine  weeks — an 
extraordinary  response  to  a  recently  composed  "classical"  work.  Yet  since  its  premiere 
Corigliano's  symphony  has  also  won  widespread  attention  extending  beyond  its  purely 
musical  merits;  it  has  taken  on  a  "double  life,"  as  both  music  and  messenger. 

What  is  the  symphony's  "message"?  Inspired  by  the  illness  of  one  of  his  best  friends 
(the  work's  dedicatee),  Corigliano's  Symphony  No.  1  represents  the  composer's  per- 
sonal response  to  the  AIDS  crisis;  in  it  he  has  memorialized  friends  lost  to,  or  afflicted 
by,  the  disease.  As  he  writes  in  his  program  note  for  the  work,  his  symphony  "was 
generated  by  feelings  of  loss,  anger,  and  frustration."  The  first  three  movements  are 
individually  related  to  "lifelong  musician-friends."  In  the  third  movement,  "still  other 
friends  are  recalled  in  a  quilt-like  interweaving  of  motivic  melodies";  here  Corigliano 
took  his  inspiration  from  the  AIDS  Memorial  Quilt,  whose  individual  panels,  hand- 
crafted by  their  loved  ones,  recall  individuals  lost  to  the  disease.  Thus  Corigliano's 
symphony,  apart  from  its  existence  as  a  purely  musical  work,  has  taken  on  a  separate 
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life.  As  an  emotionally  charged  response  to  the  effects  of  AIDS  on  his,  and  our,  world, 
it  speaks  clearly  and  powerfully  to  anyone  who  has  been  affected  by  the  disease.  At  the 
same  time,  the  symphony  has  become  a  musical  beacon  symbolizing  the  struggle 
against  AIDS,  promoting  AIDS-awareness,  and  fostering  a  message  of  compassion. 

Purely  as  music,  Corigliano's  symphony  ably  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the  genre. 
It  is  written  for  orchestra  (and  a  large  orchestra  at  that).  It's  in  three  clear-cut  move- 
ments of  contrasting  character,  with  a  brief  Epilogue  appended  to  the  third.  Each 
movement  is  clearly  structured — the  first,  generally  slow-moving,  in  an  ABA  form;  the 
second  basically  quick-moving  and  dance-derived;  the  third  slow  again,  and  based 
upon  the  repeated  chord-structure  of  a  Spanish  dance  form  called  a  Chaconne  (recall 
that  Brahms  based  the  final  movement  of  his  Fourth  Symphony  on  the  Passacaglia). 
The  Epilogue  is  also  built  upon  a  series  of  repeated  chords.  Further,  the  three  princi- 
pal movements  and  the  Epilogue  are  thematically  connected — material  from  the  first 
movement  recurs  to  close  the  third,  and  the  Epilogue  has  thematic  references  to  all 
three  preceding  movements.  The  symphony's  proportions,  in  terms  of  the  music's  move- 
ment through  time,  are  well-balanced — the  first  and  third  movements  each  run  be- 
tween thirteen  and  fourteen  minutes;  the  second  movement  and  Epilogue  (itself  a  bit 
more  than  four  minutes)  total  thirteen  minutes.  And  the  symphony's  musical  language 
— emotionally  direct  and  wide-ranging,  juxtaposing  elements  of  tonality  and  atonality 
— is  compelling  and  immediately  accessible.  From  its  opening  measures,  this  sym- 
phony engages  listeners  and  draws  them  into  its  musical  world. 

Which  leaves  the  question:  can  one's  response  to  the  music  of  Corigliano's  symphony 
be  separated  out  from  one's  response  to  its  message?  Certainly  the  composer  wants  his 
music  to  stand  on  its  own  terms.  He  has  called  his  piece  simply  "Symphony  No.  1  for 
Orchestra,"  without  a  subtitle  (though  he  does  provide  individual  movement-headings, 
and,  at  specific  points  in  the  third  movement  of  the  score,  identifies  some  of  the  friends 
memorialized  therein).  "I  wanted  this  to  be  an  abstract  work,"  he  has  stated,  "because 
I  think  that  abstract  music  can  touch  the  deepest  and  most  basic  emotions."  And,  as 
implied  above,  it  is  certainly  possible  to  hear  the  piece  purely  as  music,  in  terms  of  its 
musical  language,  structural  logic,  and  abstract  emotional  content. 


John  Corigliano 
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The  critical  response  to  Corigliano's  work  has  recognized  this  from  the  start.  Writing 
about  the  Chicago  premiere  in  the  New  York  Times,  John  Rockwell  called  the  symphony 
"a  major  new  orchestral  score  .  .  .  that  addresses  a  terrible  crisis  of  our  time  and  also 
manages  to  make  impressive  sense  on  abstract  esthetic  terms"  [italics  added],  going  on 
to  describe  it  as  "full  of  an  esthetic  coherence  that  could  convince  even  one  utterly 
ignorant  of  its  inspiration."  Robert  C.  Marsh  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  found  it  both 
"socially  relevant,  since  it  is  about  the  AIDS  epidemic,  and  musically  distinctive." 
He,  too,  sensed  a  musical-emotional  resonance  separate  from  the  motivation  that 
originally  inspired  the  work's  composition:  "a  listener  who  has  felt  no  comparable 
tragedy  in  his  life  may  respond  to  it  fully  as  a  humanistic  document."  The  Chicago 
Tribune's  John  von  Rhein  may  have  stated  the  case  most  specifically,  when  he  wrote: 
"To  call  it  an  AIDS  symphony  ...  is  to  miss  Corigliano's  point.  This  is  music  that 
speaks  eloquently  to  the  feelings  engendered  by  human  loss  of  all  sorts;  it  leaves  us 
with  a  renewed  awareness  of  our  humanity. " 

Given  the  continuing  enormity  of  the  AIDS  crisis,  it  is  not  surprising  that  presenters 
of  the  work  see  in  Corigliano's  symphony  an  opportunity  to  broaden  listeners'  aware- 
ness of  the  disease.  When  the  piece  had  its  New  York  premiere  in  January  1992,  the 
non-musical  elements  of  the  event  included  an  AIDS  Quilt  display  and  a  table  of  AIDS- 
related  literature  in  the  Avery  Fisher  Hall  lobby,  the  wearing  of  red  AIDS-awareness 
ribbons  by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  an  address  from  the  podium 
by  the  conductor.  This  past  January,  in  conjunction  with  Minnesota  Orchestra  perform- 
ances of  the  piece,  a  week's  worth  of  AIDS-awareness  activities  included,  among  other 
things,  an  AIDS  Quilt  display,  a  special  concert  featuring  selections  from  the  "AIDS 
Songbook"  (conceived  by  the  American  baritone  William  Parker  as  an  equivalent  in 
song  to  the  AIDS  Memorial  Quilt,  with  settings  of  AIDS-related  poetry  by  a  still-grow- 
ing number  of  composers),  and  a  performance  of  Corigliano's  recent  choral  work  Of 
Rage  and  Remembrance,  which  shares  its  title  with  the  first  movement  of  his  symphony 
and  draws  on  the  symphony  for  its  musical  material.  In  conjunction  with  the  work's 
Boston  Symphony  performances,  portions  of  the  AIDS  Quilt  will  be  displayed  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  the  final  rehearsal  will  be  open  to  people  affected  by  the  disease,  and  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  will  perform  Of  Rage  and  Remembrance  as  part  of  that 
rehearsal  session. 

For  the  time  being,  and  particularly  on  first  hearing,  it  may  not  be  entirely  possible 
to  separate  the  music  of  Corigliano's  symphony  from  the  circumstances  surrounding 
its  composition.  As  a  significant  response  to  the  AIDS  crisis,  the  symphony's  extra- 
musical  message  remains  sadly  pertinent.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  no  more 
necessary  to  keep  Corigliano's  personal  motivation  specifically  in  mind  while  hearing 
the  work  than  to  envision  pastoral  scenes  while  listening  to  Beethoven's  Sixth  Sym- 
phony, or  to  conjure  images  of  the  Symphonie  fantastique's  opium-clouded  protagonist 
when  hearing  that  work.  However  hard  it  may  be  at  present  to  hear  Corigliano's  sym- 
phony without  reference  to  the  circumstances  that  motivated  it,  that  perspective  will 
change  over  time.  In  this  regard  Corigliano  suggests  a  parallel  between  his  own  sym- 
phony and  Shostakovich's  Leningrad  Symphony  (No.  7),  written  in  response  to  the 
devastating  1941  invasion  of  Leningrad  by  the  German  army;  today  we  can  hear  that 
piece  without  having  to  relive  the  horrors  that  inspired  it. 

As  with  any  piece,  the  intrinsic  value  of  Corigliano's  symphony  derives  ultimately 
from  our  hearing  it,  to  say  it  once  more,  purely  as  music,  with  respect  to  its  musical- 
stylistic  language,  its  structural  logic,  its  unique  combination  of  notes,  phrases, 
rhythms,  colors,  and  dynamics,  and,  in  particular,  its  abstract  emotional  content. 
Only  through  our  individual  responses  to  that  aspect  of  Corigliano's  work — responses 
based  in  our  own  personal  experience — can  we  move  beyond  the  circumstances  of  the 
symphony's  composition  to  appreciate  its  music  on  its  own  terms,  for  ourselves. 
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An  Outstandin 

Performance 

Is  Always 


Harmonious 
Effort. 


Bay  Bank  applauds  the  continuing  success  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  congratulate  all  the  performers  and  those  behind  the  scenes 

for  working  in  perfect  harmony  to  create  music  loved  around  the  world. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  March  11,  at  8 
Friday,  March  12,  at  2 
Saturday,  March  13,  at  8 
Tuesday,  March  16,  at  8 

BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 


BERG 


Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra 

Praludium  [Prelude] 
Reigen  [Round  Dance] 
Marsch  [March] 


BRAHMS 


Rhapsody  for  Contralto,  Male  Chorus, 
and  Orchestra,  Opus  53 

JARD  VAN  NES,  mezzo-soprano 
MEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Text  for  the  Alto  Rhapsody  appears  on  page  39. 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Symphony  No.  7  in  D  minor,  Opus  70 

Allegro  maestoso 
Poco  adagio 
Scherzo:  Vivace 
Finale:  Allegro 


The  evening  performances  will  end  about  9:50  and  the  Friday  performance  about  3:50. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Also  available 
Stravinsky:  Petrouchka 

422  415-2 


"...his  single-minded,  urgently  paced  readings  always  unfold 


with  an  inflexible  sense  of  purpose  and  finely  wrought  design." 


-NEW  YORK  MAGAZINE 


1993  Philips  Classics  Productions/PolyGram  Records,  Inc. 


Bridging  Two  Centuries: 
The  Music  of  Alban  Berg 

by  Mark  DeVoto 

In  a  century  when  the  progress  of  music  has  been  marked  less  by  trends  and  tradi- 
tions than  by  individual  personalities,  Alban  Berg  stands  out  as  certainly  the  last 
great  exponent  of  the  Viennese  Romantic  tradition  that  began  with  Schubert  and 
climaxed  with  Mahler.  But  his  position  is  all  the  more  strikingly  unique  in  that  he 
brought  that  tradition  into  the  twentieth  century  in  the  context  of  the  developing  lan- 
guage of  expressionist  atonality.  Younger  than  either  his  teacher,  the  extrovert  and 
cosmopolitan  Schoenberg,  or  his  close  friend  Anton  Webern,  whose  music  is  the  most 
inner-directed  of  all  three  composers,  Berg  was  also  the  most  nostalgically  reflective 
and  the  most  quintessentially  Viennese.  And  it  is  the  post-Mahlerian  Romantic  spirit 
of  Berg's  music  above  all  that  has  earned  for  him  a  worldwide  popularity  yet  to  be  at- 
tained by  his  two  brothers  in  the  Second  Viennese  School.  Never  a  prolific  composer, 
Berg  managed,  before  his  premature  death  at  fifty,  to  compose  only  about  a  dozen 
works.  Yet  all  of  these  are  recognized  by  musicians  today  as  major  and  beloved  master- 
pieces, and  three  of  them  in  particular — the  opera  Wozzeck,  the  Lyric  Suite  for  string 
quartet,  and  the  Violin  Concerto — are  as  familiar  in  the  opera  house  and  on  concert 
programs  as  any  music  written  in  the  past  century. 

As  a  youth,  Berg  hardly  seemed  destined  for  a  career  in  music.  The  third  of  four 
children  born  into  a  prosperous  (though  hardly  wealthy)  middle-class  Viennese  family, 
he  was  an  indifferent  student  in  school,  and  had  to  repeat  two  years  before  he  could 
graduate  from  the  Gymnasium  (high  school).  By  that  time  his  family  had  suffered  sev- 
eral misfortunes,  including  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  young  Berg  was  forced  to 


Berg  at  nineteen 
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become  another  breadwinner,  assisting  in  the  management  of  his  widowed  mother's 
rental  properties.  But  the  hardships  of  Berg's  adolescence  were  offset  by  the  abun- 
dance of  Vienna's  artistic  and  intellectual  life  that  surrounded  him.  A  passionate  and 
tireless  reader,  especially  of  poetry  and  drama,  he  attended  every  theater  performance 
he  could  afford;  he  constantly  probed  the  resources  of  Vienna's  museums  and  concert 
life.  In  his  teens,  he  began  taking  piano  lessons  from  the  teacher  that  had  been  hired 
for  his  younger  sister.  A  set  of  meticulously  kept  notebooks,  now  in  the  Berg  Archive  in 
Vienna,  are  a  record  of  the  hundreds  of  musical  performances  he  heard  and  scores  he 
examined,  along  with  his  own  critical  appraisals  of  works  that  he  particularly  liked  or 
disliked.  In  the  same  archive  is  "My  First  Waltz,  dedicated  to  my  dear  Mama,"  written 
at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

By  the  year  1904,  when  Berg  was  nineteen,  some  ninety  songs  with  piano  accom- 
paniment showed  that  he  had  progressed  well  for  a  self-taught  teenager,  but  there  was 
still  no  indication  that  he  was  more  than  a  gifted  amateur,  headed  perhaps  for  a  career 
in  his  older  brother  Hermann's  importing  business.  Then,  almost  accidentally  (in  fact, 
in  response  to  a  newspaper  advertisement),  Berg  took  the  most  decisive  step  of  his  life: 
he  signed  up  for  private  lessons  with  Arnold  Schoenberg.  As  Schoenberg  later  wrote, 
"When  Alban  Berg  came  to  me  in  1904,  he  was  a  very  tall  youngster  and  extremely 
timid.  But  when  I  saw  the  compositions  he  showed  me — songs  in  a  style  between 
Hugo  Wolf  and  Brahms — I  recognized  at  once  that  he  was  a  real  talent."  And: 

Two  things  emerged  clearly  even  from  Berg's  earliest  composition,  however  awkward 
they  may  have  been:  first,  that  music  was  to  him  a  language,  and  that  he  really  ex- 
pressed himself  in  that  language;  and  secondly:  overflowing  warmth  of  feeling.  .  .  .  He 
was  industrious,  eager,  and  did  everything  in  the  best  possible  way.  And — like  all 
those  young  people  at  that  time — he  was  soaked  in  music,  lived  in  music.  He  went 
to  all  the  operas  and  concerts  and  knew  all  the  music;  at  home  he  played  piano  duets 
and  was  soon  reading  scores.  He  was  enthusiastic  and  uncritical,  receptive  to  the 
beautiful  whether  old  or  new,  whether  music,  literature,  painting,  sculpture,  theater 
or  opera. 

Schoenberg,  thirty  years  old  in  1904  and  little  known,  was  then  himself  on  the  brink 
of  an  amazing  journey  of  musical  discovery.  We  now  recognize  Schoenberg's  creative 
achievement  from  the  D  minor  string  quartet,  Opus  7  (1905),  to  Pierrot  lunaire,  Opus  21 
(1912),  as  one  of  the  great  adventures  in  the  history  of  music,  culminating  in  the 
emergence  of  the  expressionist  language  of  atonality,  which  by  the  1920s  would  give 
birth  to  Schoenberg's  twelve-tone  technique.  Thus  Berg  in  his  twenties  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  a  witness  to  and  eventually  a  partner  in  this  odyssey  of  musical  discovery, 
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during  the  very  years  that  his  own  craft  and  personal  technique  were  being  brought  to 
maturity.  (Anton  Webern  began  his  studies  with  Schoenberg  at  about  the  same  time; 
two  years  older  than  Berg,  he  was  a  doctoral  student  in  musicology  at  the  University  of 
Vienna  and  already  an  accomplished  cellist  and  conductor. )  The  seven  years  of  Berg's 
study  from  1904  to  1911  have  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  successes  in  the 
history  of  musical  pedagogy.  At  the  beginning,  his  accomplishment  lacked  many  of 
the  most  basic  elements  of  the  musical  vocabulary,  when  he  did  not  even  know  how 
to  write  a  key  signature  correctly.  When  the  formal  lessons  ended  with  Schoenberg's 
move  to  Berlin  in  1911,  Berg  had  completed  his  Piano  Sonata,  Opus  1,  his  Four  Songs, 
Opus  2,  and  his  String  Quartet,  Opus  3,  and  at  twenty-six  was  already  one  of  the  most 
progressive  composers  in  Europe. 

Berg's  lessons  with  Schoenberg  included  voluminous  exercises  in  strict  counter- 
point, classical  harmony,  chorale  harmonization,  chorale-based  counterpoint  exercises 
for  instruments  and  for  unaccompanied  voices,  and,  in  the  later  years,  fugue  and  strict 
composition  in  classical  forms,  especially  sonata  forms  and  variations.  Berg's  own 
independent  compositions  grew  slowly  out  of  these  exercises,  beginning  with  at  least 
five  unsuccessful  attempts  to  compose  a  piano  sonata,  probably  from  1907  or  1908; 
at  least  one  fragment  of  these  later  found  its  way  into  the  String  Quartet,  Opus  3.  The 
ultimately  successful  attempt  that  became  Berg's  Opus  1  shows  numerous  traces 
of  similar  ideas  from  the  earlier  sketches,  in  which  his  growing  facility  with  a  post- 
Wagnerian  chromatic  language  is  apparent.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  about  the 
single-movement  Sonata  is  the  intensity  and  complexity  of  its  thematic  treatment,  in 
which  motives  are  combined  contrapuntally,  fragmented,  recombined  and  rejoined,  in 
an  endlessly  varying  ebb  and  flow  of  melody;  it  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  contin- 
ous  developmental  process  from  beginning  to  end,  in  which  even  the  sectional  outlines 
of  the  sonata  form  become  difficult  to  discern.  The  harmonic  language  of  the  Sonata  is 
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marked  by  a  key  signature  of  B  minor,  but  the  tonality  is  for  the  most  part  of  utmost 
complexity  due  to  the  constant  instability  of  tonal  centers.  Despite  what  sound  like 
echoes  of  Debussy,  Ravel,  and  Scriabin,  Berg's  models  in  the  Sonata  are  Schoenberg's 
String  Quartet,  Opus  7,  and  Chamber  Symphony,  Opus  9  (1907);  in  later  years  Berg 
wrote  analytical  essays  about  both  of  these  pathbreaking  works. 

In  Berg's  next  work,  the  Four  Songs,  Opus  2,  he  went  back  to  the  genre  that  he  had 
loved  ever  since  his  teens.  In  the  first  three  of  the  songs  Berg's  harmonic  language 
continued  from  where  the  Piano  Sonata  left  off,  in  the  direction  of  increasing  chromatic 
density;  in  the  fourth  song,  Berg  experimented  for  the  first  time  with  atonal  harmony, 
without  completely  relinquishing  his  handhold  on  vestigial  tonality.  In  all  four  songs, 
with  their  intensely  and  even  morbidly  expressive  gestures  closely  tied  to  the  text, 
Berg  began  to  set  a  pattern  that  would  become  a  distinctive  characteristic  in  all  his 
later  works:  no  matter  how  abstractly  conceived  or  how  chromatically  complex,  Berg's 
music  is  never  completely  atonal;  it  is  always  permeated  by  or  conjoined  to  a  nostalgic 
tonality,  with  suggestions  of  Mahler  and  Wagner  and  the  fading  splendor  of  Hapsburg 
Vienna.  By  contrast,  both  Schoenberg  and  Webern,  in  developing  their  own  individual 
approach  to  atonal  chromaticism,  sought  actively  to  eliminate  every  vestige  of  tonality 
from  most  of  their  later  works. 

Berg's  String  Quartet,  Opus  3,  of  1910,  was  his  last  work  whose  composition  Schoen- 
berg directly  supervised.  "[It]  surprised  me  in  the  most  unbelievable  way  by  the  full- 
ness and  unconstraint  of  its  musical  language,  the  strength  and  sureness  of  its  presen- 
tation, its  careful  working  and  significant  originality,"  Schoenberg  later  wrote.  "That 
was  the  time  when  I  moved  to  Berlin  and  he  was  left  to  his  own  devices.  He  has  shown 
that  he  was  equal  to  the  task."  Schoenberg  might  have  added  that  this  expressionist 
work  par  excellence  is  most  of  all  dominated  by  a  fine  alternation  of  lyric  and  dramatic, 
in  which  the  range  of  mood  and  gesture  is  as  wide  as  could  be  imagined. 
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By  now  a  mature  composer  with  an  independent  career  ahead  of  him,  Berg  must 
have  wondered  what  his  future  direction  and  accomplishment  would  be.  His  first  inde- 
pendent effort,  the  Five  Orchestral  Songs  on  Picture-Postcard  Texts  of  Peter  Altenberg, 
Opus  4,  is  an  amazingly  confident  and  powerful  declaration  of  independence,  one  that 
foreshadows  important  aspects  of  his  later  technique,  but  it  was  a  public  failure.  Reas- 
sessing his  own  progress  and  accomplishment,  Berg  surely  had  the  sense  that  his  own 
musical  temperament  would  inevitably  draw  him  toward  the  medium  of  opera.  Eventu- 
ally, with  a  continental  catastrophe  and  its  aftermath  intervening,  Berg  managed  not 
only  to  compose  two  of  the  twentieth  century's  greatest  works  for  the  musical  stage  but 
also  to  revolutionize  the  formal  concept  of  opera  altogether,  and  it  is  likely  that  Wozzeck 
and  Lulu  will  remain  as  his  most  highly  esteemed  works  for  many  listeners. 

Expressionist  opera  had,  of  course,  already  been  attempted  by  Schoenberg  as  early 
as  1909  in  his  monodrama  Erwartung,  and  the  measure  of  Schoenberg's  success  is  the 
intensity  with  which  this  short  stage  work  matches  music  with  the  frenzied  soliloquiz- 
ing of  its  single  character.  In  Wozzeck  Berg  achieved  something  as  psychologically 
deep  but  more  universal,  in  that  the  music  portrays  with  uncanny  precision  and  clarity 
the  psychology  of  men  and  women  interacting  in  ordinary  situations  that  lead  to 
tragedy.  The  result  was  that  Berg's  opera,  premiered  in  Berlin  in  1925,  achieved  an 
instantaneous  public  success,  the  first  ever  of  an  atonal  work.  The  public  esteem  for 
Wozzeck  has  never  diminished  since,  despite  violent  critical  disapproval  and  total 
suppression  (along  with  all  of  the  other  works  of  the  Second  Viennese  School)  by  the 
Third  Reich  from  1933  to  1945. 

Wozzeck  has  served  as  the  yardstick  by  which  all  of  Berg's  other  mature  works  are 
measured,  both  in  the  extent  of  its  dramatic  language  and  in  the  intellectual  dimen- 
sion of  its  abstract  form,  and  has  remained  an  eternally  fascinating  subject  for  analysis 
by  composers  ever  since  its  score  was  published.  As  Schoenberg,  Webern,  and  Berg 
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all  realized,  the  problem  of  form  was  at  the  heart  of  the  new  musical  language  when 
the  all-embracing  logic  of  traditional  tonality  had  been  eliminated  entirely.  Their  solu- 
tion, until  the  new  comprehensiveness  of  twelve-tone  technique  came  into  being,  was 
to  compose  works  in  which  the  formal  logic  arises  sui  generis,  within  the  autonomous 
and  developing  context  of  each  individual  work.  Berg's  formal  approach  in  Wozzeck, 
which  he  carried  further  in  Lulu,  has  become  famous.  Essentially  it  amounts  to  casting 
each  of  the  fifteen  scenes  in  a  synthetic  form  related  in  some  way  to  a  classical  form 
(sonata  form,  suite,  passacaglia)  or  dependent  on  a  classically-motivated  structural 
device  (pedal  point,  motivic  harmony,  rhythmic  pattern).  Outside  of  the  two  operas, 
the  abstract  rigor  of  Berg's  works  is  often  even  more  pronounced,  as  in  the  passacaglia 
on  three  themes  in  the  Altenberg  Songs,  Opus  4,  or  the  mirror  symmetries  and  motivic 
interpenetrations  of  the  Preludium  of  the  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Opus  6,  and  the 
Chamber  Concerto.  Nor  is  any  of  these  works,  even  the  purely  instrumental,  any  less 
dramatically  expressive  for  relying  on  absolute  structural  conceptions.  With  the  Lyric 
Suite,  one  of  the  great  compositions  of  all  time  for  string  quartet,  there  is  even  an 
explicit  program  of  narrative  events,  first  revealed  in  1977  when  the  discovery  of  an 
annotated  score  by  Berg  provided  definite  answers  to  long-standing  questions  about 
the  work. 

The  story  of  these  three  great  composers,  Schoenberg,  Webern,  and  Berg,  continues 
to  be  written  as  more  and  more  about  their  remarkable  lives  becomes  known,  and  in 
particular  as  we  learn  more  about  the  thought  processes  that  gave  birth  to  their  difficult 
but  remarkable  music.  It  is  true  that  the  three  of  them  are  linked  historically  by 
friendship  and  professional  association,  and  above  all  by  the  ways  in  which  all  three 
contributed  to  the  different  ramifications  of  the  intellectually  rich  new  language  of 
musical  expressionism.  The  twelve-tone  idea,  first  proclaimed  by  Schoenberg,  was  a 
conception  in  whose  emergence  all  three  composers  played  essential  roles.  As  a  unify- 
ing principle  in  music,  the  twelve-tone  idea  required  several  decades  to  be  widely 
understood,  but  eventually  it  reached  a  point  where  every  composer  alive  today  recog- 
nizes its  importance,  above  all  because  of  the  powerful  exemplars  left  to  us  by  its 
founders.  But  even  more  important  than  the  unity  of  twelve-tone  adherence  among  the 
three  great  Viennese  is  the  way  in  which  the  musical  personalities  differ  in  their  works. 
The  imprint  of  the  individual,  after  all,  is  more  important  than  the  structural  credo.  In 
the  end,  an  aesthetic  summary  would  be  composed  by  Alban  Berg  in  his  last  work,  the 
Violin  Concerto  (1935),  a  twelve-tone  work  whose  basic  series  is  tonal  in  G  minor  and 
B-flat  major,  blending  the  old  world  of  Viennese  tonality  and  the  new  expressionist 
atonality  in  a  wistful  farewell  to  the  nineteenth  century. 


Mark  DeVoto  has  taught  at  Reed  College  and  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  and  since 
1981  has  been  Professor  of  Music  at  Tufts  University.  He  studied  at  Harvard  and  Princeton, 
where  he  earned  his  doctorate  with  a  dissertation  on  Berg's  Altenberg  Songs;  he  is  currently 
editing  these  songs  for  the  Alban  Berg  Gesamtausgabe,  to  be  published  by  Universal  Edi- 
tion. He  prepared  the  fifth  revised  edition  of  Walter  Piston's  Harmony  in  1987  and  recently 
compiled  and  edited  an  anthology  for  harmonic  analysis,  Mostly  Short  Pieces,  published  by 
WW.  Norton. 
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Alban  Berg 

Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Opus  6 


Albano  Maria  Joannes  Berg  was  born  in  Vienna  on 
February  9,  1885,  and  died  there  on  December  23, 
1935.  He  began  composing  the  Three  Pieces  for 
Orchestra  in  the  spring  of  1914  and  completed  the 
orchestral  scores  of  the  Praludium  and  Marsch  in 
time  to  send  them  to  his  teacher  Arnold  Schoenberg 
for  a  birthday  present  in  September;  the  score  of  the 
second  piece,  Reigen,  was  not  completed  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  Praludium  and  Reigen  were 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  Berlin  on  June  5,  1923, 
at  a  concert  for  the  Austrian  Music  Week;  the  conduc- 
tor, Anton  Webern,  omitted  the  Marsch  because  of 
limited  rehearsal  time,  and  the  complete  work  had 
to  wait  until  the  spring  of  1930  for  its  first  perform- 
ance, at  Oldenburg  under  Johannes  Schiller.  For 
this  occasion  Berg  touched  up  many  small  details  in  the  score,  which  had  been  published 
in  facsimile  in  1923;  the  revised  edition,  published  in  1954  in  a  new  engraving,  includes 
Berg's  change  of  first  trombone  part  from  an  alto  to  a  tenor  trombone ,  replacing  a  rare 
instrument  with  an  easily  available  one  but  making  the  high-register  part  much  more 
difficult  to  play.  Pierre  Boulez  conducted  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  on 
February  7  and  8,  1969.  The  only  BSO  performances  since  then  were  given  by  Edo  de 
Waart  in  February  1975  and  Sir  Colin  Davis  in  December  1982.  The  orchestra  of  the 
Three  Pieces  calls  for  four  flutes  (all  four  doubling  piccolos) ,  four  oboes  (the  fourth 
doubling  English  horn),  four  clarinets  in  A  (the  third  doubling  E -flat  piccolo  clarinet), 
bass  clarinet  in  B-flat,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  six  horns  in  F,  four  trumpets 
in  F,  three  tenor  trombones  and  bass  trombone,  contrabass  tuba,  four  timpani,  bass  drum 
(with  and  without  cymbal  attached) ,  tenor  drum,  snare  drum,  suspended  cymbals, 
hand  cymbals,  large  tam-tam,  small  tam-tam,  triangle,  heavy  hammer  ("with  non- 
metallic  sound"),  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  two  harps,  celesta,  and  strings. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1914  Berg  was  at  a  critical  point  in  his  artistic  develop- 
ment. He  had  not  yet  reached  the  crossroads  of  his  opera  Wozzeck,  which  was  to  occupy 
him  for  five  years  between  1917  and  1922  and  which  would  permanently  alter  the  his- 
tory of  opera.  But  in  1914  he  was  fully  involved  with  problems  that  had  paralyzed  his 
creativity  for  months  and  that  would  be  resolved  only  by  time,  dogged  effort,  and  the 
turn  of  events. 

Berg's  first  independent  effort  as  a  composer — independent  in  the  sense  that  he  did 
not  show  his  work  to  Schoenberg  until  it  was  entirely  completed — was  the  Five  Orches- 
tral Songs  on  Picture-postcard  Texts  of  Peter  Altenberg,  Opus  4,  composed  in  the 
summer  of  1912.  This  remarkable  song  cycle  was  also  Berg's  first  attempt  at  writing  for 
orchestra,  and  he  was  especially  eager  to  gain  Schoenberg's  approval  for  what  had 
been,  for  Berg,  a  bold  step.  Schoenberg  was  at  first  encouraging,  and  invited  Berg  to 
have  two  of  the  songs  performed  in  a  concert  in  Vienna  on  March  31,  1913,  under 
Schoenberg's  direction.  The  concert  was  unexpectedly  a  catastrophe;  a  sizable  audi- 
ence in  the  Grosser  Musikvereinssaal  hooted  Berg's  songs  off  the  stage,  and  the  police 
were  even  called  in.  Disgusted  by  the  experience,  Berg  never  again  attempted  to  get 
the  Altenberg  Songs  performed.  (They  did  not  receive  a  complete  performance  any- 
where until  1953.)  There  was  another  reason  as  well.  His  public  humiliation  was  fol- 
lowed shortly  afterwards  by  a  private  one:  Schoenberg's  rejection  of  the  songs.  We  do 
not  know  all  the  details,  but  Berg's  letters  reveal  clearly  that  Schoenberg  felt  Berg  to 
be  on  the  wrong  track  in  the  Altenberg  Songs;  there  was  too  much  abstract  technical 
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artifice,  he  felt,  too  much  willful  novelty,  and,  above  all,  the  short,  aphoristic  form  of 
some  of  the  songs  violated  Berg's  own  better  nature  as  a  composer.  After  seventy  years, 
with  better  hindsight,  we  can  show  that  Schoenberg's  summary  judgment  of  Berg's 
songs  was  wrong.  But  Berg  took  it  to  heart  all  the  same,  and  after  a  year  of  soul-search- 
ing (during  which  he  composed  only  the  Four  Pieces  for  clarinet  and  piano,  Opus  5, 
another  exercise  in  brevity  which  he  was  later  to  find  unsatisfactory),  began  to  write 
the  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra.  If  Schoenberg  wanted  from  Berg  a  work  which  in  terms 
of  dimensions  and  development  would  be  the  opposite  of  the  two  songs  which  he  had 
performed,  he  certainly  got  one.  Berg  wrote  to  his  wife  on  July  11,  1914: 

If  I  dedicate  the  new  orchestra  pieces  to  Schoenberg,  it's  because  I've  owed  him,  as 
my  teacher,  the  dedication  of  a  big  work  for  a  long  time.  In  Amsterdam  he  asked  me 
for  them  directly — indeed,  he  ordered  them.  He  was  their  inspiration,  too,  as  much 
from  my  hearing  his  orchestra  pieces  [Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Opus  16]  (although 
please  note:  mine  don't  resemble  his  at  all  in  feeling,  they  will  even  be  fundamen- 
tally different!)  as  in  his  cautionary  advice  to  me  to  write  character  pieces. 

(Berg  would  later  also  dedicate  his  Chamber  Concerto  and  his  opera  Lulu,  his  largest 
work,  to  Schoenberg.) 

The  Three  Pieces  did  turn  out  as  "fundamentally  different"  from  Schoenberg's  Five 
Pieces  as  two  masterworks  could  be.  Berg's  effort  seems  constantly  to  be  striving 
beyond  the  already  exaggerated  extremes  of  musical  expression  and  gesture  that  so 
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strongly  characterize  Schoenberg's  Five  Pieces.  No  other  work  of  Berg's  shows  such  a 
feverish  complexity  of  texture;  no  other  printed  score  of  his  contains  such  a  density  of 
expression  marks  or  changes  of  tempo  (some  75  of  the  latter  in  the  Marsch  alone,  or  an 
average  of  more  than  one  every  three  measures),  and  only  Wozzeck  has  an  orchestra  of 
comparable  size.  Even  more  than  Mahler's  Ninth  Symphony,  another  work  which  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  Three  Pieces,  they  tend  to  symbolize  the  feeling  of  utmostness, 
the  last  gasp  of  imperial  splendor  of  the  decaying  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  that  would 
soon  be  torn  apart.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  Berg  did  not  finish  the  Three  Pieces  until 
nearly  a  year  after  the  war  began,  and  then  did  not  compose  anything  at  all  for  two 
years,  when  his  absorption  with  Wozzeck  would  conquer  his  disillusionment. 

The  formal  precision  of  Berg's  Altenberg  Songs  is  continued  and  expanded  in  the 
Three  Pieces,  with  greater  maturity,  though  perhaps  without  the  same  blaze  of  origi- 
nality that  marks  the  earlier  work.  The  Altenberg  Songs  contain,  for  instance,  the  ear- 
liest known  use  of  a  twelve-tone  series,  a  decade  before  Schoenberg  made  this  idea  the 
basis  of  a  comprehensive  system,  and  one  would  expect  to  see  Berg  exploring  compara- 
ble devices  in  the  Three  Pieces;  but  the  only  twelve-tone  structure  of  any  kind  in  the 
Three  Pieces  (at  least,  so  far  discovered!)  is  a  single  chord,  a  stack  of  eleven  perfect 
fourths  in  the  middle  of  m.  66  of  Reigen.  There  are  a  few  other  examples  of  tentatively 
serial  techniques,  but,  although  these  are  subtle,  they  do  not  form  part  of  any  overall 
serial  conception.  Instead,  there  is  an  obsessive  concern  with  motivic  manipulation 
and  transformation  that  makes  the  Altenberg  Songs  seem  by  comparison  a  mere  exer- 
cise. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  century  of  tradition  in  cyclic  form,  beginning  with 
such  works  as  Schubert's  Wanderer  Fantasy  and  Liszt's  Faust  Symphony  and  carrying 
through  Brahms,  Mahler,  Strauss,  and  Schoenberg,  reaches  a  ne plus  ultra  in  this 
work. 

Five  cyclic  themes  unify  the  Three  Pieces.  The  following  example  shows  them  as 
they  first  appear  in  the  Praludium: 
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Second  version  (composed  1929)  copyright  1954  by 
Universal  Edition  AC.  Wien.  By  permission  of  European 
American  Music  Distributors  Corporation,  agents. 

Of  these,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  appear  in  Reigen,  while  I,  II,  III,  and  V  appear  in  the 
Marsch.  Beyond  these,  there  are  themes  that  appear  exclusively  in  the  individual 
pieces — just  one  in  the  Praludium  demonstrates  the  most  obviously  symmetrical 
overall  structure  in  the  Three  Pieces.  Its  formal  outlines  are  easily  perceived,  begin- 
ning and  ending  in  unpitched  percussion.  As  tones  begin  to  appear,  first  vaguely  (tim- 
pani, m.  3)  and  then  more  definitely  (flute,  horns,  strings,  m.  4),  they  are  distributed 
in  a  constantly  changing  assortment  of  rhythmic  layers;  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  they 
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die  away  in  retrograde  fashion,  leaving  only  a  single  tam-tam  stroke  at  the  end.  This 
explicit  Bogenform  (arch  form)  is  precisely  analogous  with  Schoenberg's  Farben  {Col- 
ors), the  third  of  his  Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  in  which  an  initial  chord  is  varied  by 
subtle  changes  of  pitch  projected  through  a  regularly  changing  instrumentation  without 
rhythmic  variation,  eventually  to  return  to  the  starting  point.  On  a  somewhat  more 
abstract  level,  Berg's  Bogenform  is  also  defined  by  a  chord  series,  an  actual  pattern  of 
six  harmonies,  stated  clearly  at  the  beginning  (accompanying  first  the  bassoon  in  mm. 
6-8,  and  then  the  awesome  high  E-flat  in  the  trombone,  mm.  9-11),  and  partly  reversed 
at  the  end  (mm.  42-43,  then  50-53),  but  with  much  variation  in  between.  In  both 
Schoenberg's  Farben  and  Berg's  Praludium  the  center  of  the  arch  is  represented  by  a 
climax  of  activity;  but  where  Schoenberg's  is  pianissimo,  Berg's  is  as  massive  as  any- 
thing he  ever  wrote,  and  occurs  at  the  summit  of  some  thirty  successive  or-simulta- 
neous  statements  of  a  single  main  motive  (mm.  35-36).  The  collapse  of  this  climax 
leads  to  the  four  thematic  fragments  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  shown  above. 

The  second  piece,  Reigen,  though  initiated  by  the  closing  theme  V  of  the 
Praludium,  is  wholly  different  in  character.  (The  title  means  "round  dance,"  or  any 
kind  of  dancing  in  a  circle;  Arthur  Schnitzler's  notorious  play  of  the  same  title  is 
known  in  English  as  Merry-go-round. )  The  greater  part  of  the  piece  emphasizes  the 
harmonic  and  coloristic  dimensions,  with  nothing  like  the  relentless  contrapuntal 
development  of  motives  that  characterizes  the  other  two  pieces.  The  various  episodes 
of  Reigen  are  well  separated  from  each  other  by  the  prominence  of  one  or  another 
melody  or  by  the  Landler  character  that  reappears  and  disappears.  But  the  real  fasci- 
nation of  the  piece  lies  in  the  detail  of  its  upper-  and  middle-register  orchestration. 
Stravinsky  refers  to  one  passage  (mm.  89-93)  as  "one  of  the  most  remarkable  noises 
[Berg]  ever  imagined":  a  contrapuntal  menagerie  of  one  theme  in  four  flutter-tongued 
trumpets,  four  oboes,  and  violas  sul  ponticello,  another  theme  in  six  horns,  four 
clarinets,  and  first  violins,  and  a  third  theme  in  four  piccolos,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  contrabassoon,  tuba,  two  harps,  celesta,  cellos,  and  basses — plus  several 
accompanimental  parts!  But  the  final  measures  of  Reigen  are  orchestrally  even  more 
interesting:  a  succession  of  imitative  entries  of  the  V  theme,  beginning  at  m.  110  with 
four  oboes,  followed  by  four  solo  violins,  then  clarinets,  finally  four  piccolos,  all  of 
these  settling  down  on  slow  trills,  while  below  them,  successive  entries  of  the  inversion 
of  the  V  theme  (violas,  trombone,  bassoons,  cellos),  each  beginning  on  a  successive 
note  of  the  V  theme  (tuba).  Everything  trills  to  a  stop  on  an  eleven-note  chord  at  m.  119, 
while  theme  III  makes  one  final  pianissimo  appearance  (muted  horns  and  trumpets). 

The  Marsch  is  as  long  as  the  Praludium  and  Reigen  combined,  and  more  consis- 
tently frantic  than  either  of  them,  and  serves  not  only  as  a  climax  to  the  Three  Pieces 
but  as  a  spectacular  capstone  to  all  of  Berg's  pre-war  achievement.  As  George  Perle 
says  in  his  recent  book  on  Berg's  operas: 

The  Marsch  was  completed  in  the  weeks  immediately  following  the  assassination 
at  Sarajevo  and  is,  in  its  feeling  of  doom  and  catastrophe,  an  ideal,  if  unintentional, 
musical  expression  of  the  ominous  implications  of  that  event.  Fragmentary  rhythmic 
and  melodic  figures  typical  of  an  orthodox  military  march  repeatedly  coalesce  into 
polyphonic  episodes  of  incredible  density  that  surge  to  frenzied  climaxes,  then  fall 
apart.  It  is  not  a  march,  but  music  about  a  march,  or  rather  about  the  march,  just  as 
Ravel's  La  Valse  is  music  in  which  the  waltz  is  similarly  reduced  to  its  minimum 
characteristic  elements.  In  spite  of  the  fundamental  differences  in  their  respective 
musical  idioms,  the  emotional  climate  of  Berg's  pre-war  "marche  macabre"  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Ravel's  post-war  "valse  macabre." 

The  textural  complexity  of  the  Marsch  was  never  again  approached  by  Berg  and  has 
indeed  been  approximated  by  only  a  few  composers  since.  As  in  the  Praludium,  it  is  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  thematic  treatment.  (The  huge  number  of  themes  mentioned 
earlier,  thirty-one,  does  not  include  important  self-standing  variants,  which  might 
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bring  the  total  to  forty  or  more.)  The  exposure  of  individual  themes  ranges  from  the 
self-contained  (such  as  the  flute-oboe  melody  of  mm.  9-10,  which  reappears  as  a 
chromatically  ascending  ostinato  canon  in  seven  parts,  mm.  84-90)  to  the  pervasive 
(such  as  the  five-note  clarinet  melody  of  m.  2,  a  basic  motive  stated  perhaps  fifty  times 
in  various  transformations,  the  last  time  at  mm.  169-170).  Sometimes  the  themes  are 
nothing  but  blocks  of  harmony,  bodily  transplanted,  with  their  orchestration  turned 
inside  out  (compare  mm.  25-28  with  mm.  136-139,  or  mm.  37-38  with  mm.  140-141). 
The  overall  form  that  results  is  essentially  episodic,  from  one  kind  of  texture  to 
another,  in  which  no  particular  thematic  integration  is  apparent  to  distinguish  the 
piece  as  a  whole.  (Charles  Rosen  is  surely  stretching  a  point  when  he  states  that  this 
movement  is  the  earliest  example  of  an  atonal  sonata  form — a  claim  that  can  be  better 
made  for  Reigen. )  As  in  the  other  two  pieces,  a  Bogenform  is  defined  by  the  opening 
and  closing  events  of  the  Marsch  (if  one  ignores  the  final  five-measure  coda),  but  a 
more  dramatic  Bogenform,  defining  the  span  of  the  whole  Three  Pieces,  comes  from 
the  "flashback"  of  a  few  bars  earlier,  at  mm.  160-161,  where  the  melody  and  harmony 
of  mm.  11-13  of  the  Praludium  suddenly  reappear  and  just  as  suddenly  dissolve. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  actual  "march  form,"  just  as  in  any  ordinary  march  by  Sousa  or 
Fucik  or  Blankenburg,  where  one  strain  follows  another  without  thematic  integration 
or  development.  There  is  a  march  style,  but  this  too  is  often  submerged  entirely  in  the 
welter  of  changing  textures  and  tempi. 

The  Three  Pieces  have  never  been  among  Berg's  most  popular  works.  Even  today 
they  stand  at  the  limits  of  technical  difficulty  for  most  orchestras;  far  greater,  perhaps, 
is  the  difficulty  in  hearing  and  comprehending  the  structural  detail.  Berg's  Haupt- 
stimme  (principal  voice)  and  Nebenstimme  (secondary  voice)  markings  are  only  par- 
tially helpful.  The  kaleidoscope  of  dynamic  nuance  and  orchestral  color  is  an  immense 
challenge  to  the  integrative  imagination  of  the  conductor,  who  must  also  maintain 
careful  control  over  the  constant  subtleties  of  tempo.  Berg  himself  seems  to  have 
realized  the  conceptual  barriers  that  the  Three  Pieces  posed  for  performer  and  listener. 
In  Wozzeck,  his  next  work,  the  orchestral  body  is  nearly  as  large,  but  the  textural  com- 
plexity, though  still  dominated  by  the  thematic  structure,  is  the  servant  of  the  dramatic 
conception,  and  that  is  surely  as  it  should  be.  Berg's  uncanny  instinct  for  form  survived 
translation  into  the  operatic  domain  with  natural  ease,  with  complete  success,  and  at 
a  new  psychological  level  of  musical  maturity. 

— Mark  DeVoto 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Rhapsody  for  Contralto,  Male  Chorus,  and  Orchestra,  Opus  53 

Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
on  May  7,  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna,  Austria,  on 
April  3,  1897.  The  Alto  Rhapsody  was  composed  in 
1869  and  had  its  first  hearing  at  a  closed  rehearsal 
at  Karlsruhe  in  the  fall  of  that  year;  Pauline  Viardot- 
Garcia  was  soloist  and  Hermann  Levi  conducted. 
The  first  public  performance  was  given  at  Jena  on 
March  3,  1870,  with  Ernst  Naumann  conducting 
and  again  with  Mme.  Viardot-Garcia.  The  first  Amer- 
ican performance  was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  during  its  first  season,  on  February  11, 
1882,  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall:  the  soloist  was 
Mary  H.  How,  the  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  Later 
BSO  performances  were  led  by  Serge  Koussevitzky 
(with  Margarete  Matzenauer  and  men  from  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club,  as  part  of  a  Brahms  Festival  here  in  1930;  with  Carol  Brice  and  the 
Festival  Chorus  at  Tanglewood  in  1946;  again  with  Brice,  on  subscription  concerts  in 
April  1947,  with  a  chorus  trained  by  Arthur  Fiedler;  and  with  Brice  at  Carnegie  Hall 
the  following  week,  with  men  of  the  Collegiate  Chorale  trained  by  Robert  Shaw),  Erich 
Leinsdorf  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  with  Shirley  Verrett  and  the  Har- 
vard Glee  Club  in  March  1965),  Seiji  Ozawa  (at  Tanglewood  in  1971,  with  Maureen 
Forrester  and  the  men  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor) ,  and 
Klaus  Tennstedt  (at  Tanglewood  in  1983,  with  Maureen  Forrester  and  the  men  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus).  The  score  calls  for  contralto  solo,  four-part  male  chorus, 
and  an  orchestra  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  two  horns,  and  the 
usual  strings. 

About  the  time  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  had  its  first  run  of  performances,  Brahms 
completed  his  A  major  Serenade  but  then  wrote  no  more  orchestral  pieces  until  the 
Haydn  Variations  of  1873.  He  composed  meanwhile  the  great  sets  of  piano  variations 
on  themes  by  Handel  and  Paganini;  chamber  music  including  the  two  string  sextets, 
the  Piano  Quintet,  the  Horn  Trio,  the  E  minor  cello  sonata,  and  the  first  of  his  string 
quartets  that  he  thought  fit  for  publication;  and  much  music  for  voices,  from  Lieder  to 
the  German  Requiem.  The  accompanied  vocal  works  of  this  period — the  German  Re- 
quiem, the  little-known  Goethe  cantata  Rinaldo,  the  Alto  Rhapsody,  the  Song  of  Fate, 
and  the  Song  of  Triumph  (a  handsome  neo-Handelian  blaze  rendered  disreputable  by 
its  too  blatant  crowing  over  the  defeated  French  after  the  1870-71  war) — were,  among 
other  things,  tools  for  Brahms  to  sharpen  his  orchestral  skills. 

Brahms  the  songwriter  has  been  accused  of  having  no  literary  taste,  especially 
when  compared  with  his  mentor,  Schumann,  and  his  much  younger  contemporary, 
Hugo  Wolf.  It  is  true  that  in  casting  around  for  Lieder  texts  he  was  not  looking  for  the 
exquisite  lyric  as  much  as  for  the  stimulus  of  atmosphere  or  for  the  telling  phrase  and 
that  he  often  found  what  he  needed  in  verse  by  writers  whom,  but  for  Brahms,  we  would 
not  know.  Brahms  was  in  fact  a  reader  of  huge  appetite  and  sharp  discernment  who 
gathered  a  library  including  the  complete  available  works  of  Boccaccio,  Byron,  Cer- 
vantes, Goethe,  Keller,  Lessing,  Lichtenberg,  Schiller,  Shakespeare,  andTieck  (the 
foreigners  in  German  translation),  as  well  as  many  anthologies  of  poetry  and  collec- 
tions of  folk  songs.  In  his  choral  works,  which  he  regarded  as  "large  statements"  as 
distinct  from  the  genre  paintings  and  lyric  contemplations  of  his  Lieder  and  part- 
songs,  he  turned  to  the  books  he  cherished  most  and  knew  best,  in  first  place  to  the 
Bible,  then  to  Goethe,  and  also  to  Schiller  and  Holderlin. 
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Brahms  had  been  setting  Goethe  since  the  time  of  the  First  Piano  Concerto,  and 
Rinaldo — that  fascinating  yet  not  quite  convincing  essay  in  Sturm  und  Drang — had 
occupied  him  off  and  on  for  several  years  in  the  1860s.  He  was  moved — reminded,  as 
it  were — to  compose  the  Alto  Rhapsody  by  seeing  someone  else's  setting  of  the  same 
text.  To  his  friend  and  biographer,  the  philologist  and  music  historian  Hermann  Deit- 
ers,  he  wrote  in  September  1869: 

I  recall  having  seen  at  your  house  a  book  of  songs  by  Reichardt  (or  possibly  Zelter) 
that  included  a  passage  from  Goethe's  Harzreise  (Aber  abseits  wer  ist's?).  I  need  hardly 
say  that  I  have  just  set  it  and  that  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  my  precursor's  work. 
I  am  calling  my  piece  (for  solo  contralto,  male  chorus,  and  orchestra)  "Rhapsody," 
but  I  believe  that  I  am  indebted  to  the  honorable  gentleman  who  had  the  floor  before 
me  for  that  as  well. 

Except  that  Reichardt  began  his  setting  not,  like  Brahms,  with  "Aber  abseits  wer  ist's?'''' 
but  six  lines  later,  at  "Ach,  wer  heilet  die  Schmerzen,"  Brahms  had  remembered  accu- 
rately: the  Rhapsody  by  Johann  Friedrich  Reichardt  (1752-1814),  Kapellmeister  to 
Frederick  the  Great,  as  well  as  observant  and  deft  reporter  in  many  books  of  the  Euro- 
pean cultural  scene  of  his  time,  was  published  in  1790  in  the  third  volume  of  an  exten- 
sive collection  titled  Cdcilia  of  Reichardt's  songs  and  church  pieces.  While  Brahms 
had  not  looked  long  at  Reichardt's  Rhapsody,  something  of  what  he  had  seen  had 
stuck,  and  in  asking  to  see  the  piece  again  he  was  obviously  eager  to  satisfy  his  curios- 
ity as  to  just  how  much — consciously  and  unconsciously — he  had  taken  over  from  his 
"verehrten  Vorredner."  Brahms's  setting  is  in  a  richer  musical  language  and  it  is  the 
product  of  a  more  complicated  mind;  many  similarities,  however,  between  the  two 
Rhapsodies — key,  meter,  even  a  few  details  of  melodic  contour,  the  change  to  C  major 
at  "1st  auf  deinem  Psalter" — are  too  striking  to  be  nothing  but  coincidence. 

What  Brahms  set  is  three  stanzas  of  a  long  poem — thirteen  stanzas,  eighty-eight 
lines  in  all — called  Harzreise  im  Winter,  or  Journey  through  the  Harz  Montains  in 
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Winter.  Goethe  wrote  the  poem  on  just  such  a  journey  in  December  1777.  He  was 
twenty-eight,  the  celebrated  author  of  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  and  The  Sufferings  of 
Young  Werther,  and,  since  November  1775,  a  resident  of  Weimar,  whose  reigning 
Duke  he  served  as  Minister  of  State,  Director  of  Theaters,  Inspector  of  Mines,  Intel- 
lectual- and  Scientist-at-Large,  and,  in  his  later  years,  principal  tourist  attraction. 
It  was  ostensibly  to  inspect  mining  villages  that  Goethe  journeyed  into  the  moun- 
tains, but  characteristically  he  had  a  complex  agenda  in  view:  he  wanted  to  climb 
the  Brocken,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Harz  chain  and  famous  as  the  site  of  the 
Witches'  Sabbath  (as  such  it  would  become  enormously  important  in  Faust);  he  also 
needed  to  clear  his  head;  and  in  response  to  a  plea  for  comfort,  he  went  to  visit  a 
certain  Friedrich  Viktor  Leberecht  Plessing,  a  theology  student  who  lived  in  the 
Harz  district  and  who  had  become  morose,  misanthropic,  and  generally  depressed 
as  a  result  of  reading  Werther.  *  Harzreise  im  Winter  is  in  many  ways  a  difficult  poem, 
allusive,  full  of  quick  shifts  of  subject  and  point  of  view.  Fastening  upon  what 
Thomas  Mann  called  "those  words  so  wonderfully  versed  in  the  ways  of  souls,"  that 
is,  the  three  stanzas  that  speak  to  the  Plessing  part  of  Goethe's  mission,  Brahms 
gives  us  the  most  directly,  most  piercingly  communicative  portion  of  the  poem. 

Brahms  set  great  store  by  the  Rhapsody;  in  a  letter  to  his  publisher  Fritz  Simrock 
he  calls  it  "the  best  that  I  have  prayed  so  far,"  adding  that  there  are  enough  people 
in  need  of  such  a  prayer;  that  for  a  time  he  slept  with  the  score  of  "this  somewhat 
intimate  music,"  as  he  called  it,  under  his  pillow.  The  Rhapsody — intimate,  yes, 
especially  in  orchestration  (no  brass  except  one  pair  of  horns,  no  drums),  but  of 
gripping  power  in  declamation,  harmony,  and  rhythmic  tension — is  as  near  as 
Brahms  ever  came  to  writing  opera.  The  progression  from  orchestral  introduction 
through  recitative,  arioso,  and  aria,  to  a  finale  with  a  chorus  of  sympathetic  onlook- 
ers, is  absolutely  operatic.  Opera  was  something  in  which  Brahms  was,  let  us  say, 
never  quite  uninterested;  it  was  something  to  discuss  from  time  to  time  with  writer 
friends;  and  by  the  end  of  the  1860s — and  we  should  remember  that  both  the  Alto 
Rhapsody  and  the  Song  of  Fate  are  the  work  of  a  man  barely  into  the  second  half  of 
his  thirties — it  was  also  something  about  which  to  say  that  if  he  had  tried  it  once  in 
his  youth,  even  tried  it  and  failed,  he  would  not  mind  having  another  go  at  it,  but  as 
it  was,  he  was  now  too  old  for  a  first  opera  just  as  he  was  too  old  for  a  first  marriage. 


*Plessing  did  not  respond  to  the  cool  Olympian  breezes  of  Goethean  therapy,  though  his  story  does  in 
fact  have  a  perfect  German  happy  ending:  his  melancholia  vanished  some  years  later,  he  took  his 
degree,  was  awarded  a  university  appointment,  and  thus  ended  his  days  as  Herr  Professor  Doktor 
Plessing. 
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Tovey  has  summarized  the  content  of  the  Alto  Rhapsody  so  beautifully  that  it 
would  be  perverse  not  to  quote  him: 

Goethe's  Harzreise  im  Winter  is  an  ode  in  which  the  poet  uses  the  winter  scenery  of 
the  Harz  Forest  as  a  background  for  the  figures  of  huntsmen  and  foresters  happy  in 
the  brotherhood  of  their  crafts,  contrasted  with  the  solitary  misanthrope  whose  embit- 
tered soul  has  poisoned  all  that  human  loving-kindness  can  do  for  him.  A  God  has 
appointed  to  each  man  his  path;  the  happy  man  runs  his  course  swiftly  to  its  joyous 
end;  but  he  whose  heart  misery  has  contracted,  struggles  in  vain  against  the  iron 
bonds  which  only  the  bitter  shears  of  fate  shall  sever  at  last.  It  is  easy  to  follow  the 
carriage  which  Good  Fortune  drives,  as  the  leisurely  cavalcade  on  the  new-levelled 
road  follows  the  Prince's  entry  in  state. 

At  this  point  Brahms  begins  his  interpretation  of  the  poem,  selecting  with  a  musi- 
cian's insight  the  three  middle  stanzas  which,  without  rising  to  the  Pindaric  ecstasy 
of  the  climax,  contain  in  a  completeness  of  their  own  the  poet's  heartfelt  prayer  to  the 
Father  of  Love  to  restore  the  soul  of  the  lonely  hater  of  men.  With  shudders  the  or- 
chestra presents  an  introductory  picture  of  the  slow  steps  of  the  recluse,  the  spring- 
ing back  of  the  bushes  through  which  he  breaks,  the  slow  rise  of  the  tall  grass  he  has 
trodden,  and  the  solitude  that  engulfs  him.  Then  the  alto  gives  words  to  the  descrip- 
tion, following  the  tracks  through  wider  modulations,  and  thus  rounding  off  this 
introduction  with  great  musical  breadth  and  simplicity. 

The  aria  proper  begins  with  "Ach,  wer  heilet  die  Schmerzen"  (the  point  at  which 
Reichardt  had  begun  his  setting),  and  this  is  music  tense  in  its  cross-rhythms  and 
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throbbing  syncopations,  its  unflinching  harmonic  collisions,  and  in  the  bold  leaps  of 
the  vocal  line.  Then  comes  the  prayer.  A  plain  4/4  meter  soothes  the  tense  ambiguities 
of  the  earlier  3/2  and  6/4,*  the  melodic  contours  are  softer,  and  the  harmony  settles 
into  a  beatific  C  major.  It  is  here  that  the  chorus  of  men  joins  the  singer.  Plucked 
strings  suggest  the  psaltery  of  the  Father  of  Love,  and  though  the  last  two  words  are 
"seinHerz"  the  music  unmistakably  says  "Amen!" 

— from  notes  by 
Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979.  The  complete  version  of 
this  note  on  the  Brahms  Alto  Rhapsody  appeared  originally  in  the  program  book  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  copyright  ©1983  and  appears  here  in  somewhat  abbreviated  form  by 
permission  of  Mr.  Steinberg  and  that  orchestra. 


*The  music  is  all  written  in  3/2,  that  is,  with  the  six  beats  of  each  measure  articulated  as  three  groups 
of  two,  but  Brahms  constantly  creates  rhythmic  dissonance  by  setting  against  this  a  division  of  the 
six  beats  into  two  groups  of  three. 


Alto  Rhapsody 

(Alto) 


Aber  abseits,  wer  ist's? 

Ins  Gebusch  verliert  sich  sein  Pfad, 

hinter  ihm  schlagen 

die  Strauche  zusammen, 

das  Gras  steht  wieder  auf, 

die  Ode  verschlingt  ihn. 


Who  is  that,  wandering  alone? 
He  loses  his  way  in  the  brush, 
Behind  him  the  branches 
Close  together  again, 
The  grass  springs  back  again, 
Emptiness  swallows  him. 


Ach,  wer  heilet  die  Schmerzen 

des,  dem  Balsam  zu  Gift  ward? 

Der  sich  Menschenhass 

aus  der  Fuller  der  Liebe  trank! 

Erst  verachtet,  nun  ein  Verachter, 

zehrt  er  heimlich  auf 

seinen  eignen  Wert 

in  ungeniigender  Selbstsucht. 


Ah,  who  can  heal  the  pain 

Of  one  who  finds  poison  in  balsam? 

He  has  drunk  the  hate  of  mankind 

From  the  cup  of  love! 

First  scorned,  now  scorning, 

He  secretly  wastes 

His  own  merit 

In  useless  searching  for  himself. 


(Alto  and  Male  Chorus) 


1st  auf  deinem  Psalter, 
Vater  der  Liebe,  ein  Ton 
seinem  Ohre  vernehmlich, 
so  erquicke  sein  Herz! 
Offne  den  umwolkten  Blick 
uber  die  tausend  Quellen 
neben  dem  Durstenden 
in  der  Wiiste. 

—Goethe 


If  there  is  in  your  Psalter, 
Father  of  Love,  a  melody 
That  can  reach  his  ear, 
Revive  his  heart! 
Reveal  to  his  clouded  sight 
The  thousand  fountains 
Beside  the  thirsting  soul 
In  the  wasteland. 
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Philanthropy  is  an  American  tradition.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  process  of  charitable  giving  has  become  too 
time  consuming  and  too  complex.  fortunately,  fidelity 
Investments  has  a  common  sense  solution. 


jhe  Charitable  gift  fund 


It  simplifies  the  process  while  enhancing  the  value  of 
your  contributions.  it  provides  both  immediate  tax 
benefits  and  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  recommend  gifts 
to  qualified  non-profits  at  your  convenience. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund  also  eliminates  the  legal  and 
accounting  hassles,  distribution  requirements  and 
investment  management  responsibilities  typically 
associated  with  foundations  and  other  giving  plans. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund.  New  from  Fidelity.  A  common 
sense  solution  for  individuals  and  corporations.  it  will 
simply  revolutionize  the  way  you  give. 

For  complete  details,  please  call  a  Charitable  Gift  Fund 
representative  at  1  -800-544-0275,  ext.  26.  or,  fax  your 
inquiry  to  (617)  248-1  851  . 
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This  ship's  lamp  is  mounted  on  a  gimbal,  a  device  that  keeps  it  upright  regardless  of  movement. 


STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 

one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the 
largest  money  managers  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid,  our 
investment  performance  superior  and 
our  commitment  to  quality  unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  finan- 
cial and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  at  (617)  654-3227. 

^State  Street 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
the  kind  of  investment  advice  usually 
reserved  only  for  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Of  course,  over  the  years  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110. 

(617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Manchester,  Hartford,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Luxembourg,  Cayman  Islands,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Wellington,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1992. 


Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen. 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication  aren't  all  it 
takes  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist.  Success 
often  requires  the  help  of  someone  who  listens  to 
your  needs  and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs.  It's  some- 
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And  it's  what  makes  our  know-how  all  the 
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Antonin  Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  7  in  D  minor,  Opus  70 


Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  in  Nelahozeves  (Miihl- 
hausen),  Bohemia,  near  Prague,  on  September  8, 
1841,  and  died  in  Prague  on  May  1,  1904.  Dvorak 
began  sketching  this  D  minor  symphony  on  De- 
cember 13,  1884;  the  final  score  was  completed  on 
March  17,  1885.  The  composer  conducted  the  first 
performance  in  a  concert  of  the  London  Philhar- 
monic Society  in  St.  James's  Hall  on  April  22  that 
year.  By  June  he  had  made  a  cut  in  the  slow  move- 
ment before  declaring  the  score  definitive.  Theodore 
Thomas  led  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  in 
the  first  American  performance  on  January  8,  1886. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  the  symphony  to  Boston 
audiences  in  a  Boston  Symphony  performance  at  the 
old  Music  Hall  on  October  22,  1886.  Since  then  it 
has  been  programmed  by  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Pierre  Monteux,  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  Donald  J ohanos,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Joseph  Silverstein,  Jeffrey 
Tate  (the  most  recent  subscription  performances ,  in  January  1989),  and  Andre  P  rev  in 
(the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  in  August  1990).  The  score  calls  for  pairs  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tim- 
pani, and  strings. 

Five  years  elapsed  between  the  composition  of  Dvorak's  Sixth  and  Seventh  sym- 
phonies, but  they  were  years  of  increasing  fame  and  busy  composing  in  other  genres, 
including  the  brilliant  Scherzo  capriccioso,  the  dramatic  Hussite  Overture,  and  the 
closely  argued  F  minor  trio.  His  opera  Dmitri  (which,  in  terms  of  its  plot,  is  a  sequel 
to  Mussorgsky's  Boris  Godunov)  had  been  performed  in  Prague  and  the  comic  opera 
The  Cunning  Peasant  in  Hamburg.  Most  important  for  Dvorak's  international  reputa- 
tion, though,  was  the  extraordinary  popularity  that  he  enjoyed  in  London  after  Joseph 
Barnby  introduced  his  Stabat  Mater  in  1883.  He  himself  conducted  the  Stabat  Mater 
and  other  works,  including  the  Sixth  Symphony,  during  a  London  visit  made  in  the 
spring  of  1884  at  the  invitation  of  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Society.  Throughout  his  visit 
he  was  warmly  feted  by  the  English.  As  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 

I  am  convinced  that  England  offers  me  a  new  and  certainly  happier  future,  and  one 
which  I  hope  may  benefit  our  entire  Czech  art.  The  English  are  a  fine  people,  en- 
thusiastic about  music,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  remain  loyal  to  those  whose  art 
they  have  enjoyed.  God  grant  that  it  may  be  so  with  me. 

Not  long  after  his  return  home,  Dvorak  learned  that  the  Philharmonic  Society  had 
elected  him  a  member;  at  the  same  time,  the  society  requested  a  new  symphony. 

Though  the  commission  was  tendered  in  June,  Dvorak  did  not  rush  into  the  work.  In 
fact,  he  waited  six  months  before  starting  to  sketch,  and  even  then  the  composition 
involved  more  than  his  usual  amount  of  preliminary  work  and  later  rewriting.  No  doubt 
he  was  consciously  aiming  to  do  his  best  not  only  for  the  English  orchestra  that  re- 
quested the  work,  but  also  for  his  mentor  Johannes  Brahms,  whose  Third  Symphony, 
performed  just  a  short  time  before,  was  both  a  challenge  and  an  inspiration  as  Dvorak 
once  again  prepared  to  enter  the  lists  of  symphonic  composition.  Many  writers  con- 
sider the  resulting  symphony  to  be  Dvorak's  greatest  single  achievement,  a  work  of 
powerful  and  varied  moods,  a  nationalistic  symphony  that  offers  more  than  quaint 
touristy  views  of  peasant  dances  (a  stereotype  of  the  nationalistic  schools),  that  offers, 
indeed,  the  highest  degree  of  musical  seriousness  and  refinement. 
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Once  Dvorak  began  the  actual  process  of  sketching,  on  December  13,  1884,  things 
seem  at  the  outset  to  have  gone  fairly  quickly,  the  first  movement  being  outlined  in  but 
five  days.  By  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  drafted  the  slow  movement,  and  the  scherzo 
followed  by  January  9.  The  sketch  for  the  finale  is  undated,  but  the  entire  work  was 
finished  by  March  17,  1885.  Still,  for  all  the  evident  speed  with  which  the  symphony 
was  composed,  the  sketches  were  only  very  preliminary  versions  and  required  at  least 
one  more  stage  of  reworking  (now  lost)  before  the  composer  could  begin  the  full  score. 
The  sketch  for  the  finale,  in  particular,  caused  him  trouble;  the  pages  that  survive  are 
incomplete. 

Though  he  mentioned  the  symphony  in  progress  to  various  friends  all  along,  his 
publisher  Simrock  did  not  know  of  its  existence  until  Dvorak  wrote  to  him  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

The  new  symphony  has  already  occupied  me  for  a  long,  long  time,  but  it  must  be 
something  respectable  for  I  don't  want  to  let  Brahms  down  after  his  remark  to  me: 
"I  imagine  your  symphony  quite  different  from  this  one  [the  preceding  symphony,  in 
D  major]." 

Simrock  was  not  especially  impressed,  even  when  the  premiere  of  the  symphony  in 
London,  under  the  composer's  direction,  turned  out  to  be  a  brilliant  success.  He  in- 
sisted that  symphonies  never  earn  any  money  for  the  publisher  and  offered  Dvorak 
only  3,000  marks  for  the  work,  precipitating  an  argument  that  was  not  settled  for 
months.  (What  Simrock  really  wanted — constantly — was  ever  more  sets  of  Slavonic 
dances  for  piano  four-hands:  they  sold  like  hotcakes.)  Even  when  the  dispute  was 
settled  during  a  personal  meeting  between  publisher  and  composer,  Simrock  showed 
a  lamentable  lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  nationalistic  sentiment  inherent  in  Dvorak's 
request  that  the  title  be  printed  in  Czech — or  at  least  Czech  and  German — rather 
than  in  German  only.  He  never  did  understand  why  the  composer  objected  to  having 
his  first  name  Germanicized  as  "Anton"  on  all  of  his  title  pages. 
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When  the  score  was  published  in  the  autumn  of  1885,  Simrock's  title  page  contrib- 
uted to  a  long-lasting  confusion  in  the  numbering  of  the  Dvorak  symphonies.  Since  it 
was  only  the  second  of  his  symphonies  to  appear  in  print,  it  was  published  as  "No.  2." 
But  the  manuscript  described  the  work  as  Dvorak's  "6th  Symphony" — and  it  was  actu- 
ally his  seventh!  (He  had  composed  a  symphony  early  on  for  entry  in  a  competition, 
and  when  he  was  unable  to  get  the  score  back  afterwards,  he  apparently  assumed  that 
the  work  was  lost  forever,  and  numbered  his  remaining  symphonies  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  as  if  he  had  never  composed  that  early  first  symphony;  that  score  was  rediscovered 
after  Dvorak's  death,  and  the  standard  numbering  now  follows  the  order  of  composi- 
tion.) The  published  score  bore  no  dedication — not  even  to  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
But  Dvorak's  manuscript  bears  a  private  inscription.  After  he  had  heard  a  pair  of  stun- 
ning performances  of  the  symphony  given  in  Berlin  under  the  direction  of  Hans  von 
Biilow  on  October  27  and  28,  1889,  the  composer  pasted  a  photograph  of  von  Biilow  to 
the  title  page  of  his  score  and  added  the  words,  "Hail!  It  was  you  who  brought  the  work 
to  life!" 

Dvorak's  enthusiasm  for  von  Billow's  performance  was  in  part  caused  by  the  fact  that 
this  symphony  had  been  received  with  scant  success  on  the  Continent  at  its  first  per- 
formance, in  Vienna,  under  Hans  Richter.  Richter  himself  had  written  to  the  composer 
expressing  his  dismay  with  the  reaction  of  the  Viennese  audience,  then  as  now  among 
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the  most  conservative  to  be  found  in  the  world.  "Our  Philharmonic  audiences,"  wrote 
Richter,  "are  often — well,  let  us  say,  queer.  I  shan't,  however,  let  that  put  me  off."  But 
Richter  noted  that  the  new  symphony  absolutely  required  "a  dramatically  trained  con- 
ductor— a  Wagnerian  (Hans  Biilow  will  forgive  me!)"  to  do  full  justice  to  its  range  of 
mood.* 

The  symphony  opens  with  a  theme  of  deep  Slavic  foreboding,  lyrical  in  character 
but  built  of  motives  that  could  serve  as  the  germ  for  development.  The  first  page  of  the 
final  score  contains  a  note  in  the  composer's  hand  that  reveals,  "The  main  theme  oc- 
curred to  me  when  the  festival  train  from  Pest  arrived  at  the  State  station  in  1884."  The 
theme  certainly  has  little  of  "festival"  character,  but  the  train  in  question  (Dvorak  was 
noted  for  his  fondness  for  locomotives  and  his  familiarity  with  their  schedules)  brought 
dozens  of  anti-Hapsburg  patriots  to  a  National  Theater  Festival  in  Prague,  so  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Czech  colorations  in  melody  and  harmony  arose  from  his  patriotic 
mood.  Some  of  the  transitional  themes  are  related  to  ideas  in  the  Hussite  Overture, 
another  recent  patriotic  score  composed  in  memory  of  the  fourteenth-century  Czech 
religious  reformer  Jan  Hus;  these,  too,  no  doubt  arose  from  patriotic  connections  in 
Dvorak's  mind.  These  stern  reflections  usher  in  a  rocking,  sunny  secondary  theme  that 
contrasts  strikingly  with  the  other  material.  The  concentration  of  both  development 
and  recapitulation  make  this  one  of  Dvorak's  densest  symphonic  movements  in  terms 
of  sheer  quality  of  incident. 

The  Poco  adagio  begins  with  a  square-cut  melodic  phrase  that  comes  to  its  ordained 
end  after  eight  measures,  raising  visions  of  possible  theme-and- variations  form  with  a 
series  of  starts  and  stops.  But  immediately  after  the  statement  of  that  theme,  the  musi- 
cal thought  opens  out  to  become  increasingly  chromatic  and  expressive  in  a  movement 
filled  with  wonderful  touches  of  poignancy  and  colorful  elaboration  in  the  orchestral 
writing. 

The  scherzo  is  written  in  6/4  time,  but  from  the  beginning  there  is  an  exhilarating 
conflict  between  the  two  beats  per  measure  of  6/4  (in  the  accompaniment)  and  the 
three  beats  per  measure  of  3/2  that  the  ear  perceives  in  the  melody.  This  is,  in  fact,  a 
furiant,  a  characteristic  Czech  dance.  Dvorak  worked  hard  at  the  rhythmic  lightness 
evident  throughout  this  utterly  delightful  movement,  so  spontaneous  in  effect  that  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  the  amount  of  sketching  and  rewriting  that  went  into  its  bubbling 
effervescence.  In  stark  contrast,  the  finale  begins  in  a  mood  of  tragedy — starting  right 
from  the  intense  opening  phrase,  the  last  three  notes  of  which  are  repeated  to  begin  a 
slow,  hymnlike  march — with  vivid  themes  developed  to  a  majestic  close  that  only 
turns  definitively  to  the  major  in  the  last  bars. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


*The  reference  to  forgiveness  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Hans  von  Biilow  had  once  been  one  of  the 
closest  of  Wagner's  associates — and  conducted  the  world  premiere  of  Tristan  and  Meistersinger — all 
the  while  that  Wagner  was  carrying  on  a  not-very-secret  affair  with  his  wife  Cosima.  Indeed,  she  bore 
Wagner  two  children  while  she  was  still  married  to  Biilow.  Needless  to  say,  after  the  eventual  divorce, 
Biilow  changed  camps  and  became  a  leading  exponent  of  Brahms  rather  than  Wagner. 
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There  are  two  superb  general  studies  of  Berg's  music:  Douglas  Jarman's  The  Music  of 
Alban  Berg  and  George  Perle's  The  Operas  ofAlban  Berg  (both  University  of  California). 
Both  are  detailed  and  somewhat  technical,  but  well  worth  your  perseverance.  Perle's 
study  is  in  two  volumes,  and,  despite  the  title,  deals  with  Berg's  non-operatic  music  as 
well,  even  though  the  core  of  the  two  volumes  is  naturally  Wozzeck  and  Lulu,  respec- 
tively. Some  of  Berg's  letters  to  Schoenberg  can  be  read  in  The  Berg-Schoenberg  Corres- 
pondence: Selected  Letters,  a  splendid  volume  edited  by  Julianne  Brand,  Christopher 
Hailey,  and  Donald  Harris  (Norton).  For  the  historical  background  one  can  get  a  good 
deal  from  Alban  Berg:  Letters  to  his  Wife,  translated  by  Bernard  Grun  (St.  Martin's). 
Three  biographies  widely  available  in  English,  by  Willi  Reich  (1963),  Mosco  Carner 
(1975),  and  Karen  Monson  (1979),  are  all  extremely  interesting  and  often  unreliable. 
On  the  Three  Pieces,  Mark  DeVoto  has  written  two  articles,  one  available  only  in  Ger- 
man (in  Alban  Berg  Symposion  Wien  1980:  Tagungsbericht,  which  is  Volume  II  of  Alban 
Berg  Studien  [Universal  Edition]),  the  other  in  English:  "Alban  Berg's  'Marsche 
Macabre'"  in  Perspectives  of  New  Music,  Volume  22  (1983/84),  pp.  386-447.  Bruce 
Archibald  gives  a  detailed  account  of  "The  Harmony  of  Berg's  Reigen"  in  the  same 
journal,  Volume  6  (1968),  pp.  73-91.  The  most  recent  contribution  to  the  Berg  litera- 
ture is  a  fine  symposium  volume  edited  by  Douglas  Jarman,  The  Berg  Companion 
(Northeastern),  with  two  essays  treating  Opus  6:  Bruce  Archibald's  essay  on  "Berg's 
Development  as  an  Instrumental  Composer"  and  Michael  Taylor's  "Musical  Pro- 
gression in  the  ''Praludiurn  of  the  Three  Orchestral  Pieces,  Op.  6.  "The  Three  Pieces 
are  now  available  in  a  number  of  fine  performances,  including  those  of  Sir  Colin  Davis 
with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  (Philips,  coupled  with  the  Violin  Con- 
certo), a  performance  of  great  clarity;  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic (DG,  with  most  of  the  other  purely  orchestral  works  of  Berg,  Schoenberg,  and 
Webern  in  a  three-disc  box),  a  highly  refined  and  beautiful  performance  lacking, 
perhaps,  a  certain  amount  of  ginger;  Claudio  Abbado  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  (DG,  with  Berg's  Altenberg  Songs  and  the  Lulu  Suite),  both  forceful  and 
sumptuous,  and  available  on  a  mid-price  line;  and  the  oldest  of  the  lot,  but  one  of  the 
finest,  happily  reissued  on  a  budget  CD,  Antal  Dorati  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  (Mercury,  with  Schoenberg's  Five  Pieces,  Opus  16,  and  Berg's  Lulu  Suite), 
an  expansive  reading. 

Brahms  and  his  music  have  attracted  a  new  wave  of  scholarship  in  recent  years. 
Malcolm  MacDonald's  Brahms  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Schirmer  Books)  is  a 
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splendid  life-and-works  study  that  replaces  the  older  volume  in  the  series  by  Peter 
Latham.  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  who  knew  Brahms  personally, 
remains  a  valuable  classic;  this  two- volume  biography  came  out  in  1905  and  is  still 
available,  though  in  an  expensive  reprint  edition  (Scholarly).  Karl  Geiringer's  classic 
life-and-works  study  is  still  available  (Oxford  paperback)  but  has  been  largely  sur- 
passed by  the  most  recent  biographies.  For  the  reader  with  some  technical  knowledge 
of  music,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  "Brahms  the  Progressive"  is  not  to  be  missed;  it 
is  contained  in  Style  and  Idea  (St.  Martin's).  Bernard  Jacobson's  The  Music  of  Johan- 
nes Brahms  is  a  fine  introduction  to  Brahms's  style  for  those  not  afraid  of  musical  exam- 
ples (Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press).  Some  of  the  more  specialized  fruits  of 
recent  research  have  appeared  in  several  volumes  of  Brahms  Studies  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press).  Aimed  more  at  the  general  reader,  though  thoroughly  up-to-date  in 
approach,  are  the  essays  and  other  materials  (including  translations  of  letters  and 
original  reviews  of  Brahms  works)  in  Brahms  and  his  World,  edited  by  Walter  Frisch 
(Princeton  paperback).  Bernard  Haitink,  Jard  van  Nes,  the  men  of  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  recording  the  Alto  Rhapsody 
for  Philips  in  conjunction  with  these  performances.  Meanwhile,  Ms.  van  Nes  can  be 
heard  on  Herbert  Blomstedt's  recording  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  (London, 
with  Gesang  der  Parzen,  Nanie,  Schicksalslied,  and  the  rarely  heard  Funeral  Ode, 
Opus  13).  A  particularly  memorable  recording  of  the  Alto  Rhapsody  is  a  1948  performance 
with  Kathleen  Ferrier,  reissued  by  Decca  as  part  of  that  company's  complete  Ferrier 
Edition.  Another  Ferrier  performance,  from  the  following  year,  is  available  on  the 
Danish  Danacord  label  with  Fritz  Busch  conducting  the  Danish  Radio  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  Chorus.  Other  available  recordings  worth  considering  include  those  of 
Bernard  Haitink  with  Alfreda  Hodgson  and  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  (Orfeo,  with 
other  short  Brahms  choral  works  including  Nanie,  Gesang  der  Parzen,  and  the  Funeral 
Ode),  Robert  Shaw  with  Marilyn  Home  and  the  Atlanta  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  (Telarc,  with  Nanie,  Gesang  der  Parzen,  and  Schicksalslied),  and  Otto  Klemperer 
with  Christa  Ludwig  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  and  Chorus  (Angel  mid-price). 

There  are  two  good  studies  of  Dvorak  by  John  Clapham:  Antonin  Dvorak:  Musician 
and  Craftsman,  more  concerned  with  the  composer's  music  than  with  his  life  (St. 
Martin's;  currently  out  of  print),  and  Antonin  Dvorak,  a  more  purely  biographical 
account  (Norton).  Clapham  has  also  contributed  the  Dvorak  article  to  The  New  Grove, 
now  available  separately  in  The  New  Grove  Late  Romantic  Masters  (Norton,  available  in 
paperback;  this  volume  contains  the  complete  articles  on  Bruckner,  Brahms,  Dvorak, 
and  Wolf  from  The  New  Grove).  The  most  important  source  materials  for  Dvorak's  life 
were  published  by  Otakar  Sourek  in  Antonin  Dvorak:  Letters  and  Reminiscences  (Artia). 
Alec  Robertson's  Dvorak  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  is  an 
enthusiastic  brief  survey  of  life  and  works.  Also  useful  are  Robert  Layton's  BBC  Music 
Guide  on  Dvorak  Symphonies  &  Concertos  (University  of  Washington  paperback)  and 
Julius  Harrison's  chapter  on  Dvorak  in  The  Symphony:  I.  Haydn  to  Dvorak  (ed.  Robert 
Simpson;  Pelican  paperback).  Donald  Francis  To vey's  program  note  on  the  Dvorak 
Seventh  may  be  found  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback),  where  it 
is  listed  as  the  composer's  Symphony  No.  2  according  to  the  old  numbering.  My  favor- 
ite recordings  of  the  Seventh  include  those  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  (London,  coupled  with  the  Symphony  No.  8),  Andre 
Previn  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  (Telarc,  coupled  with  the  unfamiliar  over- 
ture My  Home,  Opus  62),  and  Neeme  Jarvi  with  the  Scottish  National  Orchestra  (Chan- 
dos,  coupled  with  The  Golden  Spinning  Wheel,  Opus  109). 

— S.L. 
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Dinner  and  Symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  award-winning  chef,  Charles  Grandon,  has  created  a  new  symphony  menu 
that's  a  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance.  The  three-course  dinners  are 
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Bernard  Haitink 

Bernard  Haitink  is  music  director  at  London's  Royal  Opera  House, 
where  he  conducts  opera  and  ballet  as  well  as  concerts  with  the  orches- 
tra. He  was  music  director  at  Glyndebourne  from  1978  to  1988  and  has 
conducted  many  operas  for  television  and  video  with  both  companies. 
Mr.  Haitink  was  chief  conductor  of  the  Concertgebouw  from  1964  until 
the  centenary  of  the  Concertgebouw  Hall  in  April  1988,  and  principal 
conductor  of  the  London  Philharmonic  from  1967  to  1979.  He  has 
toured  widely  with  both  those  orchestras  in  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Far  East.  In  autumn  1990  he  became  president  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  with  which  he  works  regularly.  He  also  con- 
tinues to  work  frequently  with  the  Bayerische  Rundfunk  of  Munich,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  In  the  United  States  he  has  con- 
ducted in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  New  York,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  In  1991 
he  conducted  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  New  York  as  part  of  Carnegie  Hall's  centenary  celebra- 
tions. In  the  1992-93  season  Mr.  Haitink's  commitments  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  include 
performances  of  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten,  The  Cunning  Little  Vixen,  and  Don  Giovanni,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  Royal  Festival  Hall  concert  with  the  Royal  Opera  House  Orchestra.  Orchestral  engage- 
ments include  appearances  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Rot- 
terdam Philharmonic,  and  the  Concertgebouw.  He  makes  a  tour  of  major  European  cities  with 
the  European  Community  Youth  Orchestra  and  returns  to  the  1993  Salzburg  Festival  to  lead 
performances  of  The  Magic  Flute  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Haitink's  many  recordings 
for  Philips,  Decca,  and  EMI  include  music  of  Shostakovich,  Stravinsky,  Liszt,  Elgar,  Hoist, 
and  Vaughan  Williams  with  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  complete  symphonies  of  Mahler, 
Bruckner,  and  Beethoven  with  the  Concertgebouw,  and  works  by  Brahms  and  Bruckner  with 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  Opera  recordings  for  EMI  include  Don  Giovanni,  Cost  fan  tutte,  and 
Figaro  with  Glyndebourne  and  the  London  Philharmonic,  Der  Rosenkavalier  with  the  Dresden 
Staatskapelle,  and  The  Magic  Flute,  Daphne,  Tannhauser,  and  Wagner's  complete  Ring  with 
the  Bayerische  Rundfunk.  Last  season  he  recorded  Peter  Grimes  with  the  Royal  Opera  House. 
Mr.  Haitink  has  recorded  Fidelio  for  Philips,  for  which  label  he  is  recording  a  Brahms  cycle 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  Berlin  Philharmonic  cycle  of  the  Mahler  symphonies.  Among 
his  many  honors,  Mr.  Haitink  was  created  Honorary  KBE  in  November  1977,  was  awarded  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  music  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1988,  and  was  awarded  the  Erasmus 
Prize  in  Holland  in  1991.  Mr.  Haitink  has  recorded  Ravel's  Daphnis  and  Chloe  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  for  Philips.  He  made  his  initial  Boston 
Symphony  appearances  in  1971  and  1973  and  has  returned  frequently  for  subscription  concerts 
since  1985,  most  recently  to  close  the  1991-92  subscription  season. 
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Jard  van  Nes 

Dutch  mezzo-soprano  Jard  van  Nes's  1983  debut  with  Amsterdam's 
Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in  Mahler's  Second  Symphony  with 
Bernard  Haitink  led  to  her  immediate  reengagement  for  performances 
of  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  under  the  direction  of  Nikolaus  Harnon- 
court.  Her  frequent  appearances  with  the  orchestra  since  then  have 
included  Mr.  Haitink's  televised  farewell  concerts,  and  performances 
under  Riccardo  Chailly  of  Mahler's  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  on  a  North 
American  tour  including  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Boston,  Toronto,  and 
New  York  in  the  fall  of  1990.  Recent  orchestral  appearances  have  in- 
-JK    eluded,  among  others,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under  Blomstedt, 
the  Montreal  Symphony  under  Dutoit,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  under  Sanderling,  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  under  Chailly,  the  London  Philharmonic  under  Solti  and  Tennstedt,  and 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris  under  Giulini,  Barenboim,  and  Rostropovich.  Since  Ms.  van  Nes's  1983 
Netherlands  Opera  debut  as  King  Bertarido  in  Handel's  Rodelinda  she  has  returned  there  for 
the  title  role  in  the  same  composer's  Orlando  and  the  role  of  Magdalena  in  Wagner's  Die  Meister- 
singer.  Her  successes  at  the  Holland  Festival  have  included  the  leading  roles  in  two  Hindemith 
operas:  Sancta  Susanna  and  Morder,  Hoffnung  der  Frauen.  With  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  she 
has  sung  Brangane  in  Tristan  und  Isolde  and  Fricka  and  Erda  in  Wagner's  Ring.  Noted  for  her 
Mahler  interpretations,  Ms.  van  Nes  has  recorded  that  composer's  Riickert  Lieder,  Das  Lied  von 
der  Erde,  and  Second  and  Third  symphonies.  She  has  also  recorded  solo  cantatas  of  Bach, 
Brahms  Lieder,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  Mozart's  Requiem,  and  Mozart's  version  of  Handel's 
Messiah.  Recordings  for  Decca  have  included  music  of  Berio  and  Zemlinsky  with  Chailly  and 
the  Royal  Concertgebouw,  Brahms's  A Ito  Rhapsody  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under 
Blomstedt,  Mozart's  Die  Zauberflote  with  Solti  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  and  Prokofiev's 
Alexander  Nevsky  with  the  Montreal  Symphony  under  Dutoit.  She  has  recorded  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  twice,  with  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  of  Leipzig  under  Kurt  Masur  and  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  under  Carlo  Maria  Giulini.  Ms.  van  Nes  participated  last  year  in  the 
European  Community  Youth  Orchestra's  European  tour  with  Giulini  conducting.  She  is  making 
her  Boston  Symphony  debut  with  these  performances  of  the  Alto  Rhapsody,  which  she  will  also 
record  with  Mr.  Haitink  and  the  orchestra  for  Philips  records. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the  chorus  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed  for 
performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood, 
working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  promi- 
nent guest  conductors  as  Bernard  Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The  chorus 
has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  record- 
ings, beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a  1975 
Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century 
American  music  recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy 
nominee.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available 
on  compact  disc  include  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame,  on  RCA  Red  Seal;  Strauss's  Elektra, 
Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc;  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen 
Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade, 
on  CBS  Masterworks.  Also  for  Philips,  the  chorus  has  recorded  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  with 
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the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on 
two  Christmas  albums  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra:  "Joy  to  the  World," 
on  Sony  Classical,  and  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas,"  on  Philips. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of  the 
MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor 
of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  has  recently  completed  re- 
cording an  album  with  the  John  Oliver  Chorale  for  Koch  International,  to  include  three  pieces 
written  specifically  for  the  Chorale — Bright  Sheng's  Two  Folksongs  from  Chinhai,  Martin 
Amlin's  Time's  Caravan,  and  William  Thomas  McKinley's  Four  Text  Settings — and  four  works  of 
Elliott  Carter.  His  recent  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  have  included  performances  of 
Mozart's  Requiem  with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  Shinsei  Chorus,  and  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah  with  the  Berkshire  Choral  Institute.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Symphony  conducting 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 

Men  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Tenors 

Richard  A.  Bissell 
Kenneth  I.  Blum 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Michael  Broyles 
Kenneth  Burger 
Henry  R.  Costantino 
Wayne  N.  Curtis 
Reginald  Didham 
Brian  S.  Dilg 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
David  M.  Halloran 
George  W.  Harper 
Fred  Haubensak 
John  Hickman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
Ronald  Lloyd 
Henry  Lussier 


John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
David  Hale  Mooney 
Sean  Mooney 
Larry  Mynatt 
David  Norris 
Eric  S.  Parker 
Michael  K.  Patrick 
Barry  Singer 
Joe  Tucker 

Basses 

Peter  T.  Anderson 
James  W.  Courtemanche 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
John  Delia  Vecchia 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
David  F.  Harrison 
David  K.  Kim 
John  Knowles 


Steven  Ledbetter 
David  K.  Lones 
Greg  Macusi-Ungaro 
Rene  Miville 
Clark  Nelson 
JohnW.  Norton 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Donald  R.  Peck 
Carl  R.  Petersheim 
Michael  J.  Prichard 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Karl  Schoellkopf 
Frank  Sherman 
Timothy  Shetler 
Robert  Simcoe 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
N.  Charles  Thomas 
Brad  Turner 
Terry  L.  Ward 


Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 
Frank  Corliss,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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Ill 


BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  E  Meagher 

AT&T 

Neil  Curran 

John  F.  McKinnon 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.  P.  Barger 


Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.  A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services,  Inc./ 
Creative  Gourmet 
Richard  T.  L.  Hutchinson 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Patricia  Wolpert 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
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1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

McKinsey  &  Company 
David  G.  Fabini 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F  Orsatti 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F  Cleary 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 

WCRB-102.5FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 


Performing  to  the  Highest  Standards. 

For  over  30  years,  the  Solomont  family  has  provided  the  finest 

care  and  service  to  its  nursing  home  residents.  Few  others 

can  match  this  performance. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  facilities  in  Massachusetts. 
Coolidge  House  Nursing  Home,  Brookline  •  Palm  Manor  Nursing  Home, 

Chelmsford  •  Heritage  Nursing  Care  Center,  Lowell  •  Willow  Manor 

Retirement  and  Nursing  Home,  Lowell  •  Prescott  House  Nursing  Home, 

North  Andover  •  Sutton  Hill  Nursing  and  Retirement  Center,  North  Andover 

•  Reservoir  Nursing  Home,  Waltham. 

Managed  by  AID  IS  Management,  Inc.  -  508-689-3422 
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BUSINESS  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

(Industry  Listing) 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  following  business  leaders  for 
their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  BSO's  1992  fiscal  year. 

Support  of  $10,000  or  more  is  indicated  in  bold  capital  letters;  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999 
are  indicated  in  capital  letters,  and  an  asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 

For  information  about  becoming  a  Business  Leadership  Association  member,  contact 
Marie  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  at  (617)  638-9278. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  F.  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W  Smith 


Alarm  Systems 


American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

*Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

Automotive 

LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 
Richard  F  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Allen  W  Sanborn 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co. ,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*  Walsh  Brothers 
James  H.  Walsh  III 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
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ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 
William  D.  Green 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 

Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  E  Farrell,  Jr. 

*Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 
Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATrVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 


■■■■ 
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Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 

*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 

Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical  /Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 

Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W  Reznicek 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  At  wood  Ives 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Ben  Charlson 

Entertainment/Media 


GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 


LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Cynthia  Scullin 

WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 

Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  F.  O'Brien 

*Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Charles  J.  Wyrwa  HI 

*  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 


THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 

*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 

Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Donald  R.  Shepard 

PAINE  WEBBER,  INC. 

James  F  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W.  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
Wlliam  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 
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BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

*Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 

Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

John  F.  Reno 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Patricia  Wolpert 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 
William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*  Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
William  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
JohnW.  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Shea 

*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
William  J.  Tvenstrup 


*  Hanover  New  England 
J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 


Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  F.  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Eraser 

HALE  AND  DORR 
Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

*McDermott,  Will  &  Emery 
Harvey  W.  Freishtat 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  PC. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 
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Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Peabody  &  Brown 
Robert  S.  Cummings 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Michael  F.  O'Connell 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  E  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin,  Sawyer  &  Ronan 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*AUes  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 

Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*  Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Inc. 
Joseph  W  Tiberio 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  E  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Corona  Curtain  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Inc. 
Paul  Sheiber 


Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W  Coz 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
DeanT.  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 
Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

* Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  F.  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Bartley  H.  Calder 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano 

*  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.E  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
E  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co., 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

Wlliam  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  E  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*Lehigh  Press  Company 
John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 
Ann  Kenney 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
James  A.  Dawson 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 


Real  Estate/ Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 
Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 
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Meditrust  Corporation 
David  F.  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 

*Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 


Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 


Science/Medical 


*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

William  C.  vanFaasen 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*  Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 


Services 

Cambridge  Reports/ Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 


Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 

Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 

*  Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel/Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  F  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 

Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 

Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 

Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Ronald  Feinstein 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  March  18,  at  8 
Friday,  March  19,  at  8 
Saturday,  March  20,  at  8 
Tuesday,  March  23,  at  8 

BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 


BERLIOZ 
MOZART 


Overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini 

Concert-Rondo  in  D,  K.382,  for  piano  and  orchestra 
EMANUEL  AX 


STRAUSS 


Burleske  in  D  minor  for  piano  and  orchestra 
Mr.  AX 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Opus  90 

Allegro  con  brio 

Andante 

Poco  Allegretto 

Allegro  —  Un  poco  sostenuto 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m. , 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 
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Performance  Art 


Bang  &  Olufsen  Beosystem  7000: 

Receiver,  CD,  turntable,  tape  deck 

Redefines  the  relationship  between 
music,  technology,  and  design 


Bang&Olufsen 

Boston 

30  Newbury  Street 
617-262-4949 


•  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  SPECIALIST 

•  UMOUSINES,  SEDANS,  VANS,  AND 
WAGONS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

•  DINNER  &  THEATRE  PACKAGES 

623-8700 

Established  1924 
A  &  A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING,  INC. 

161  BROADWAY,  SOMERVILLE.  MA  02145 

LAWRENCE  A.  WILLWERTH,  MGR. 

24-HR.  SERVICE.  7  DAYS  A  WEEK  BY  RESERVATION 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

Worldwide  reservations  •  Dial  toll  free  1-800-336-4646 

SEE  OUR  AD  IN  THE  NYNEX  YELLOW  PAGES 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Thursday,  March  18,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Evans  Mirageas  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall 
Thursday  'D' — March  18,  8-10 
Friday  Evening — March  19,  8-10 
Saturday  'B'— March  20,  8-10 
Tuesday  'B'—  March  23,  8-10 
BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
BERLIOZ  Overture  to 

Benvenuto  Cellini 
MOZART  Rondo  in  D,  K.382,  for 

piano  and  orchestra 
STRAUSS  Burleske  for  piano 

and  orchestra 
BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  3 

Thursday  'C—  March  25,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A'— March  26,  2-3:45 
Saturday  A' — March  27,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'C—  March  30,  8-9:45 

LEONARD  SLATKIN  conducting 
HELEN  DONATH,  soprano 
FINZI  Prelude  for  Strings 

STRAUSS  Four  Last  Songs 

CORIGLIANO  Symphony  No.  1 

Thursday,  A'— April  1,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A— April  2,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'B'— April  3,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'B  —  April  6,  8-9:45 
MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 

CHAUSSON  Symphony  in  B-flat 

FRANCK  Le  Chasseur  maudit 

DEBUSSY  LaMer 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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Dinner,  Parking 

AndThe  Shuttle, 

ForASong. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your 
night  out  at  the  Symphony.  We're  offering 
our  customers  special  parking  privileges 
in  our  private  garage  for  just  $5,  and  free 

"Symphony  Express"  shuttle  service 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Just  show  us  your 
Symphony  tickets,  and  we'll  arrange  for 
your  $5  parking,  take  you  to  Symphony 
Hall  after  your  meal,  and  return  you  to 
your  car  after  the  performance.  With  a 
deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the  Symphony 
never/TrN  sounded  better. 


RESTAURANT&BAR 


IN  THE  BACK  BAY  HILTON  (617)  BOODLES 


A  VACATION 

FOR  YOUR  BODY,  A  TRIP 

FOR  YOUR  MIND 

When  you  see  the  world's 
greatest  treasures  with  S  wan  Hellenic, 
you  capture,  experience,  and  take  them 
home  with  you. 

Whether  an  Art  Treasures 
tour  of  the  world  or  cruising  the  Nile, 
Aegean,  Mediterranean,  Black  or  Red 
Seas,  you  will  be  in  the  company  of 
internationally -recognized  experts, 
who  will  share  their  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  with  you. 

Steeped  in  history,  we  jour- 
ney through  lands  and  myths  of  time 
to  discover  treasures  of  the  past. 

Contact  your  local  travel 
agent  or  Esplanade  Tours  for  more 
information  about  these  SW^NfjE 
unforgettable  programs. HtLLENlC 

ESPLANADE  TOURS 

581  Boylston  Street,  BS 

Boston,  MA  021 16 

(617)  266-7465  •  (800)  426-5492 


For  Information  Call 
(617)  262-3900 


f&ftuSe 


A  Gracious  Alternative  to  Nursing  Home  Care 

*  Assistance  with  *  Superb  dining 

bathing,  dressing  ...       •  Health  &  Wellness  program 

*  Private,  elegant  *  Short  &  Long  term  rental 
1  &  2  room  suites  options  available. 

Dignified  Retirement  Living  jmt 

314  Commonwealth  Avenue  r£quai  Housing 

Boston,  MA  02115  Opportunity 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.  M.  Bradley  &  Co. ,  Inc. ,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89. 7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  Leadership  Association  program  makes  it  possible 
for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a  variety  of 
original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO 
program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket  service.  For 
further  information,  please  call  Marie  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  at  (617) 
638-9278. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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"Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 
Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nations 
Character." 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 
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An  Equal  Housing  Lender 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

* 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 


SUPPER  CONCERT  VII 

Saturday,  March  13,  at  6 
Tuesday,  March  16,  at  6 

NANCY  BRACKEN,  violin 
JENNIE  SHAMES,  violin 
ROBERT  BARNES,  viola 
JOEL  MOERSCHEL,  cello 
JUDITH  GORDON,  piano 
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DVORAK 


Terzetto  in  C  for  two  violins  and  viola,  Opus  74 

Introduzione:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Larghetto 

Scherzo:  Vivace-Poco  meno  mosso- Vivace 

Finale:  Allegro  giusto 

Ms.  BRACKEN,  Ms.  SHAMES,  and  Mr.  BARNES 


BRAHMS 


Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano,  violin, 
viola,  and  cello,  Opus  60 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Scherzo:  Allegro 

Andante 

Finale:  Allegro  comodo 

Ms.  GORDON,  Ms.  SHAMES,  Mr.  BARNES, 
and  Mr.  MOERSCHEL 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 


Week  18 


Antonin  Dvorak 

Terzetto  in  C  for  two  violins  and  viola,  Opus  74 


Virtually  all  compositions  for  three  stringed  instruments  call  for  one  violin,  one 
viola,  and  one  cello  (except  for  the  so-called  "trio  sonatas"  of  the  Baroque  era, 
which  need  two  violins  and  cello  plus  the  addition  of  a  harpsichord  or  other 
instrument  capable  of  playing  chords).  And  by  the  late  nineteenth  century,  few 
composers  would  attempt  a  substantial  work  for  three  strings;  it  was  a  time  of 
expansive  music,  and  instrumental  forces  were  getting  larger  rather  than  smaller. 
Dvorak's  work  for  three  strings  calls  for  a  rare  combination,  two  violins  and  viola; 
probably  for  that  reason  he  avoided  the  more  common  generic  title  "trio"  in  favor 
of  Terzetto,  as  a  way  of  signaling  the  work's  unusual  character. 

Dvorak  composed  this  piece  in  just  one  week,  January  7  to  14, 1887,  as  a  charming 
gesture  to  two  friends  with  whom  he  wished  to  play  chamber  music.  Dvorak 
himself  was  a  violist;  his  friends  were  violinists.  One  of  them  was  Jan  Pelikan,  a 
professional  player  in  the  orchestra  of  the  National  Theater;  but  the  first  violin  part 
was  to  be  played  by  a  young  chemistry  student  named  Josef  Kruis.  As  it  turned 
out,  Dvorak's  inspiration  outstripped  Kruis's  technique,  so  he  used  some  of  the 
same  material  for  some  miniatures  for  the  same  combination  of  instruments.  This 
piece  was  apparently  completed  by  January  18,  but  only  a  few  days  later  Dvorak 
returned  to  it  again  and  turned  the  easier  work  into  a  set  of  "Romantic  Pieces"  for 
violin  and  piano  (this  was  published  as  Opus  75;  the  original  version  for  two  violins 
and  viola  remained  unpublished  until  1945,  when  it  appeared  as  Opus  75a). 

The  Terzetto  that  started  it  all  is  a  thoroughly  charming  work,  blending  the 
instruments  with  a  remarkably  full  sound.  The  first  two  movements  are 
particularly  sweet,  while  the  scherzo  shows  Dvorak's  love  of  the  Czech  furiant 
blended  with  the  Viennese  waltz,  with  an  enchanting  handler  for  the  Trio.  The 
finale  is  an  inventive  set  of  ten  variations;  the  theme's  minor  mode  at  the  outset 
makes  for  a  surprisingly  mournful  tone,  with  even  a  quasi-operatic  recitative, 
leading  to  dramatic  climaxes  and  an  outburst  of  rejoicing  at  the  end. 

Johannes  Brahms 

Piano  Quartet  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Opus  60 

Although  the  C  minor  piano  quartet  was  not  published  until  1875,  Brahms  had 
composed — two  decades  earlier — a  movement  in  C-sharp  minor  that  contains  the 
essential  musical  ideas  of  the  later  work's  opening  movement.  The  first  version  was 
tried  out  privately  in  November  1856  with  an  ensemble  including  Joseph  Joachim, 
who  suggested  several  changes  in  a  letter  that  he  sent  to  Brahms  the  following 
week,  but  nothing  more  seems  to  have  come  of  the  work  at  that  time.  In  any  case, 
Brahms  was  not  yet  prepared  to  publish  it,  and  when  he  did  return  to  the  quartet 
nearly  two  decades  later,  the  finished  product  took  a  quite  different  form.  The 
changes  are  hard  to  document  precisely,  since  the  composer,  following  his  usual 
custom,  destroyed  the  score  of  the  early  version;  it  is,  at  least,  clear  that  the  last  two 
movements  were  composed  in  the  winter  of  1873-74  (Brahms  indicated  as  much  in  a 
manuscript  catalogue  of  his  works),  while  the  first  two  movements  are  listed  as 
having  been  composed  "earlier."  From  the  available  evidence,  it  seems  that  Brahms 
retained  the  original  exposition  of  his  first  movement  in  all  essential  details  (though 
transposing  it  down  a  semitone)  but  then  completely  rewrote  the  remainder  of  the 
movement,  much  as  he  was  later  to  do  in  reworking  his  early  trio,  Opus  8. 


The  dark  turmoil  of  the  opening  movement  hints  at  the  emotional  pressure  under 
which  Brahms  composed  the  early  version  during  the  terrible  last  days  of  his 
friend  Robert  Schumann  or  immediately  after  Schumann's  death.  The  intensely 
personal  character  of  the  music  is  also  indicated  by  the  composer's  comment  in  a 
letter  transmitting  the  early  version  to  Theodor  Billroth:  'This  quartet  is  only 
communicated  as  a  curiosity,  say  as  an  illustration  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  Man 
with  the  Blue  Jacket  and  Yellow  Vest."  The  reference  is  to  the  despairing  young 
man  in  Goethe's  The  Sorrows  of  Young  Werther,  in  the  last  chapter  of  which  Werther 
commits  suicide.  Whether  or  not  Brahms  himself  ever  seriously  contemplated 
taking  his  own  life,  he  seems  to  have  found  this  music  too  personal  for  immediate 
publication,  too  openly  revealing  of  his  hopeless  love  for  Clara  Schumann.  But 
distance  in  time  gave  him  enough  objectivity  to  rework  it  into  the  final  form. 

In  the  final  version  of  1875,  the  fiercely  energetic  opening  movement  features  a 
downward-tending  motive  in  the  strings  evoking  a  tragic  power.  The  only 
moments  of  relative  calm  come  in  the  treatment  of  the  second  theme;  its  major-key 
melody  generates  some  immediate  variations  within  the  context  of  the  sonata 
structure,  but  it  cannot  overcome  the  mood  of  the  main  theme.  The  scherzo  is  a 
kind  of  pendant  to  the  Allegro,  continuing  in  the  same  key  with  the  same  kind  of 
ferocity.  Although  we  know  that  it  was  composed  "earlier"  than  the  last  two 
movements,  it  would  be  sheer  conjecture  to  say  whether  it  formed  part  of  the 
original  C-sharp  minor  version  or  came  from  a  different  uncompleted  composition 
or  was  written  independently. 

The  Andante,  in  the  surprisingly  bright  key  of  E  major,  was  once  believed  to  have 
been  part  of  the  original  version  of  the  score  and  thus  probably  to  represent  an 
avowal  of  the  composer's  love  for  Clara.  But  Brahms's  catalogue  and  Clara's  own 
response  to  the  music  after  she  had  first  heard  it  in  1875  make  it  clear  that  this 
movement  was  new.  It  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
Brahmsian  melodic  writing.  The  finale  is  virtually  a  perpetuo  moto,  the  ending  of 
which,  despite  the  major  key  and  tranquillo  marking,  does  not  entirely  banish  the 
memory  of  things  past.  Perhaps  the  finest  tribute  to  the  composer's  constructive 
powers  in  this  quartet  came  from  Clara  Schumann  in  1875:  "He  had  already 
written  the  first  two  movements  earlier. . .  and  now  the  last  two  are  also  entirely 
works  of  genius:  an  intensification  right  up  to  the  end  that  fairly  takes  your  breath 
away.  It  is  strange  how  the  mood  remains  unified,  despite  the  quite  different  dates 
of  the  various  movements." 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


Violinist  Nancy  Bracken  studied  with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  and 
later  with  Donald  Weilerstein  of  the  Cleveland  Quartet  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
where  she  received  a  master  of  music  degree  in  1977.  Originally  from  St.  Louis,  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  for  two  years  before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1979.  A  winner  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Young  Artists  Competition  at  age 
sixteen,  Ms.  Bracken  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  the  St.  Louis 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra.  She  has  received  awards  from 
the  National  Society  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  the  Artist  Presentation  Society  of  St.  Louis 
and  was  the  first-prize  winner  in  the  Music  Teachers  National  Association  string 
competition  in  1975.  She  has  participated  in  summer  music  festivals  in  Aspen  and  the 
Grand  Tetons  and  was  concertmaster  and  a  frequent  violin  soloist  with  the  Colorado 
Philharmonic  for  two  summers.  Since  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Ms. 
Bracken  has  played  numerous  solo  recitals  and  chamber  music  concerts,  including  a 
performance  at  Tanglewood  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  Emanuel  Ax  in  1989. 
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A  multi-faceted  musician,  violinist  Jennie  Shames  was  invited  to  join  the  Boston 
Symphony  the  season  after  her  cum  laude  graduation  from  Harvard  University  in  1979. 
As  a  member  of  the  orchestra,  she  has  performed  frequently  on  the  BSO's  Supper 
Concert  series  and  in  Prelude  Concerts  at  Tanglewood.  She  has  appeared  as  soloist  with 
the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  under  John  Williams  and  Ronald  Feldman  and  has  also 
played  concertos  with  the  New  England  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras  in  the  New 
England  area.  In  May  1987  Ms.  Shames  was  invited  by  Sergiu  Comissiona  to  be 
concertmaster  of  the  Houston  Symphony  for  two  weeks,  during  which  time  the 
orchestra  recorded  Dvorak's  Carnival  Overture  and  Slavonic  Dances.  More  recently,  she 
served  as  acting  concertmaster  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  under  Leonard  Slatkin.  Also 
in  demand  as  a  recitalist  and  chamber  musician,  Ms.  Shames  is  a  member  of  the  Diaz- 
Shames-Diaz  String  Trio  with  former  BSO  violist  Roberto  Diaz  and  cellist  Andres  Diaz. 
Ms.  Shames  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  violist  Robert  Barnes  grew  up  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  He 
began  studying  violin  when  he  was  five  and  gained  extensive  chamber  music 
experience  from  his  earliest  years,  both  with  his  musician-parents  and  as  a  student  of 
Michael  Bistritzky.  As  a  young  man  he  attended  the  summer  program  at  Interlochen 
and  the  Congress  of  Strings  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  1961,  while  a  freshman  at  Wayne  State 
University,  Mr.  Barnes  joined  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  as  a  violinist.  He 
decided  to  take  up  the  viola  permanently  in  1966,  after  performing  chamber  music  as  a 
violist;  he  played  his  last  year  in  the  Detroit  Symphony  as  a  member  of  the  viola  section. 
A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  since  1967,  Mr.  Barnes  has  continued  to  be  active  in 
chamber  music  in  various  ensembles,  including  the  Cambridge  and  Francesco  string 
quartets  and  the  contemporary  music  group  Collage;  he  has  performed  numerous  times 
on  WGBH  radio.  In  1984  he,  BSO  violinist  Sheila  Fiekowsky,  and  BSO  cellist  Ronald 
Feldman  formed  the  Copley  String  Trio.  Mr.  Barnes  has  also  taught  extensively 
throughout  his  career.  Besides  maintaining  a  class  of  private  students,  he  has  coached 
viola  students  and  chamber  groups  at  Lowell  State  College,  Brown  University,  Wellesley 
College,  and  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute. 

Born  and  raised  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Joel  Moerschel  received  his  early  musical  training 
from  Chicago  Symphony  cellist  Nicolai  Zedeler  and  from  Karl  Fruh,  professor  of  music 
at  the  Chicago  Musical  College.  Advanced  studies  with  Ronald  Leonard  at  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  earned  him  a  bachelor  of  music  degree  and  a  performer's  certificate.  A 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1970,  Mr.  Moerschel  has  been  a  soloist 
on  numerous  occasions  with  community  orchestras  in  the  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
Rochester,  New  York,  areas.  As  an  active  member  of  Boston's  musical  community,  he  is 
devoted  to  exploring  chamber  music  with  groups  such  as  the  Wheaton  Trio  and 
Francesco  String  Quartet,  and  contemporary  music  with  the  Boston  Musica  Viva  and 
the  new  music  ensemble  Collage.  He  also  performs  the  standard  cello  and  piano 
literature  with  his  wife  Rita.  Mr.  Moerschel  is  an  instructor  of  cello  at  Wheaton  and 
Wellesley  colleges,  and  at  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute. 

Chosen  to  present  the  first  recital  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum's  newly  reinstated 
"Introductions"  series,  pianist  Judith  Gordon  gave  her  New  York  debut  recital  there  in 
1990.  Her  recent  performances  have  included  concerts  in  Boston,  Oklahoma  City, 
Mendocino  (California),  Washington,  D.C,  and  Valladolid  and  Salamanca  in  Spain. 
Ms.  Gordon  has  concertized  extensively,  playing  chamber  music  and  recitals  with  many 
outstanding  musicians.  A  regular  participant  in  the  concerts  of  Essential  Music,  a  New 
York-based  new  music  ensemble,  Ms.  Gordon  has  traveled  with  that  group  to  festivals 
in  Salzburg,  Zurich,  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  A  graduate  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  Ms.  Gordon  received  fellowships  to  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  for 
three  summers  and  has  performed  at  the  Marlboro  and  Rockport  festivals. 
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New,  Yet  Old: 

Recent  Gifts  to  the  Archives 
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Since  the  establishment  of  a  full-time  archives  program  and  the  construction  of  a  climate- 
conditioned  space  in  Symphony  Hall,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  acquired  many  gifts 
of  documents,  photographs,  recordings,  and  other  memorabilia,  all  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  BSO  and  its  many  facets.  Gifts  have  come  from  staff  members,  Trustees,  retired  and  cur- 
rent orchestra  members  and  their  families,  and  BSO  enthusiasts.  A  selection  representing  the 
variety  of  these  acquisitions  is  currently  on  exhibit  in  the  display  cases  in  the  Cohen  Wing 
lobby.  Shown  above  is  former  BSO  violinist  (1920-78)  Rolland  Tapley  as  conductor  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Philharmonic,  1960-61.  The  photograph  was  a  gift  to  the  Archives  from  his  wife, 
Augusta  Tapley. 
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John  Corigliano  Receives 
BSO's  Horblit  Award  for 
Distinguished  Composition 
by  an  American  Composer 

John  Corigliano,  whose  Symphony  No.  1  will 
be  performed  at  next  week's  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  (see  page  13),  has  been  awarded 
the  BSO's  Mark  M.  Horblit  Award  for  distin- 
guished composition  by  an  American  com- 
poser. The  award  was  established  in  1947  by 
the  late  Boston  attorney  Mark  M.  Horblit  to, 
in  his  own  words,  "foster  and  promote  the 
writing  of  symphonic  compositions  by  com- 
posers resident  in  the  United  States  ...  in 
recognition  of  meritorious  work  in  that  field." 
It  has  been  presented  nineteen  times  previ- 
ously, most  recently  to  Ned  Rorem  in  the  fall 
of  1991.  Past  recipients  have  also  included 
Aaron  Copland,  Walter  Piston,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Lukas  Foss,  Gunther  Schuller, 
Roger  Sessions,  Earl  Kim,  Leon  Kirchner, 
and  Donald  Martino. 

"Salute  to  Symphony"  1993 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  largest 
fundraiser  and  community  outreach  event, 
"Salute  to  Symphony,"  is  scheduled  for  Friday, 
March  26,  through  Sunday,  March  28.  WCRB 
102.5  FM  Classical  Radio  Boston  will  dedi- 
cate most  of  the  weekend  to  broadcasts  of  the 
orchestra's  most  popular  recordings,  rarely- 
heard  tapes  from  the  BSO  Archives,  and  two 
live  Boston  Symphony  concerts.  WCRB  will 
go  behind  the  scenes  with  conductors  and 
musicians,  as  well  as  local  celebrities  whose 
lives  have  been  influenced  by  the  BSO,  and 
will  also  broadcast  on  location  from  South 
Station  Friday  morning  and  during  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  Open  House  on  Sunday.  WCVB- 
TV  Channel  5,  with  hosts  Natalie  Jacobson, 
Chet  Curtis,  Frank  Avruch,  and  Dixie  What- 
ley,  will  broadcast  a  pre-taped  gala  concert 
from  Symphony  Hall  featuring  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  John 
Williams  on  Friday,  March  26,  from  7:30  to 
9  p.m.  The  program  will  also  include  musical 
surprises,  and  special  visits  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  John  Williams.  On  Sunday,  March  28, 
from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  the  Symphony  Hall 
Open  House,  sponsored  by  NYNEX,  will 


feature  musical  performances,  instrument 
demonstrations,  a  chance  to  meet  BSO  musi- 
cians, and  an  opportunity  to  hear  BSO 
members  perform  solo  and  chamber  works. 
Refreshments  will  be  available  throughout 
the  day.  Since  the  BSO's  concert  schedule 
that  week  includes  John  Corigliano's  Sym- 
phony No.  1,  the  composer's  personal  re- 
sponse to  the  AIDS  crisis,  this  year's  Open 
House  will  also  offer  visitors  a  rare  opportu- 
nity to  view  portions  of  the  AIDS  Memorial 
Quilt,  to  be  displayed  in  conjunction  with 
those  performances. 

Donors  to  "Salute  to  Symphony"  1993  may 
choose  from  a  variety  of  incentive  gifts,  in- 
cluding a  Boston  Pops  baseball  cap,  a  limited 
edition  T-shirt  or  mug,  a  BSO  totebag,  a 
Boston  Pops  beach  blanket  or  umbrella,  and 
the  newest  Boston  Pops  recording,  Unforget- 
table (to  be  released  in  May).  For  further 
information  call  (617)  262-8700  (outside  the 
Boston  area  call  1-800-394-5200).  The  BSO 
acknowledges  the  generous  support  of 
NYNEX,  WCVB-TV  Channel  5,  and  WCRB 
102.5-FM  and  offers  special  thanks  to  the 
more  than  100  volunteers  from  the  greater 
Boston  community  whose  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  BSO  reflect  the  spirit  of  "Salute 
to  Symphony." 

The  Walter  Piston  Society 

Named  after  the  great  American  composer, 
the  Walter  Piston  Society  was  founded  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1989.  The 
society  was  formed  to  recognize  and  thank 
BSO  friends  who  let  the  orchestra  know  it  will 
receive  a  gift  through  their  estate  plans:  by 
will,  gift  annuity,  pooled  income  fund  partici- 
pation, charitable  trust,  or  life  insurance 
policy.  Because  they  build  the  BSO's  endow- 
ment, such  gifts  secure  a  legacy  of  beautiful 
music-making  for  the  twenty-first  century. 
The  income  from  these  invested  funds  allows 
the  BSO  to  attract  and  retain  the  highest 
caliber  of  conductors  and  musicians.  Walter 
Piston's  own  gift  by  will  specifically  supports 
the  orchestra's  music  library  and  endows  the 
principal  flute  chair. 

BSO  Trustee  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman,  chair- 
man of  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  asks  that  if 
you  have  included  a  gift  to  the  BSO  in  your 
will,  or  through  your  estate  plan,  please  let 
us  know  by  calling  Megan  Goldman,  Assis- 
tant Director,  Major  Gifts  Program,  at  the 
number  below,  and  you  will  be  included  in 
the  Walter  Piston  Society  membership.  Mem- 
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Choices  without  Compromise 

...in  Retirement  Living 


Choose  Boston. 

Stay  right  here,  close  to 
friends,  family,  physicians, 
shopping,  clubs ...  and  the 
Symphony. 

Choose  Beauty. 

Enjoy  award-winning  archi- 
tecture, a  verdant  setting 
near  the  Arnold  Arbor- 
etum, and  spacious,  elegant 
apartment  residences. 

Choose  Security. 

Feel  safe  and  comfortable 
with  our  security  systems 
and  health  care  program.  In 
any  emergency,  help  is  there 
at  the  touch  of  a  button. 


Choose  Financial 

Protection.  Protect 
your  assets  with  our  90% 
refundable  entrance  fee  and 
our  built-in  long-term 
care  insurance  plan. 


Choose  Your  Own 
Way  of  Life.  Do  all  of 

the  things  you'd  like  to  do, 
because  our  full  services 
give  you  the  time  you  want 
and  need. 


Choose (Springhouse 


A  non-profit  continuing  care  retirement  community 
now  under  development  in  Boston. 


Please  send  more  information  about  Springhouse  to: 
Name 


Address. 

City 

Mail  to: 


State 


Zip 


Springhouse  Information  Center, 
301  S.  Huntington  Ave., 
Boston,  MA  02130 

Or  Call  Today:  (617)  522-0043 


bers  receive  invitations  to  special  events  and 
receptions  at  the  BSO,  and,  if  desired,  have 
their  names  acknowledged  in  the  program 
book's  Walter  Piston  Society  listing.  By  Janu- 
ary 1994,  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
Walter  Piston's  birth,  the  BSO  hopes  to  honor 
a  Walter  Piston  Society  membership  that  has 
grown  to  500  friends.  For  further  information 
about  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  please  call 
Megan  Goldman  at  (617)  638-9257,  or  write 
to  Mrs.  Kalman  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Your  call  or  inquiry  will  be  handled 
confidentially. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Amici  String  Quartet — BSO  members 
Tatiana  Dimitriades,  Bonnie  Bewick,  Edward 
Gazouleas,  and  Joel  Moerschel — performs 
Haydn's  Quartet  in  E-flat,  Opus  33,  No.  2; 
Shostakovich's  Quartet  No.  8  in  C  minor, 
Opus  110;  and  Brahms's  Quartet  No.  3  in 
B-flat,  Opus  67,  on  Sunday,  March  21,  at 
6:30  p.m.  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
270  Franklin  Street  in  Quincy,  on  the  church's 
Artist  Series  1993.  Admission  is  free;  a  recep- 
tion will  follow  the  concert.  The  ensemble 
repeats  the  program  on  Friday,  March  26,  at 
8  p.m.  at  the  First  Parish  in  Watertown, 
35  Church  Street,  as  part  of  the  1992-93 
Chamber  Music  in  Watertown  series.  Admis- 
sion to  that  concert  is  $10  ($8  for  seniors  and 
those  under  eighteen).  For  more  information 
about  the  Watertown  performance,  call  (617) 
527-0225. 

BSO  violinist  Amnon  Levy  performs  the 
Dvorak  Violin  Concerto  on  Sunday,  March 


28,  at  2:30  p.m.  with  the  Brookline  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  David  Callahan,  Music 
Director,  at  the  B.U.  Concert  Hall,  855 
Commonwealth  Avenue.  The  program  also 
includes  Martinu's  Memorial  to  Lidice  and 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony.  Tickets  are  $8 
($5  seniors  and  students).  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (617)  479-8040. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  performs 
Mozart's  Piano  Trio  in  B-flat,  K.502,  and 
Schubert's  Piano  Trio  No.  2  in  E-flat,  D.929, 
on  Friday,  April  2,  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Second 
Church  in  Newton,  60  Highland  Street,  West 
Newton,  and  on  Sunday,  April  4,  at  2:30 
p.m.  at  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem.  The 
performers  are  BSO  violinist  Tatiana  Dimi- 
triades, BSO  cellist  Jonathan  Miller,  the 
ensemble's  founder,  and  pianist  Randall 
Hodgkinson.  Tickets  are  $14  ($12  seniors 
and  students).  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  527-8662. 

The  John  Oliver  Chorale  performs  music  of 
Jannequin,  Ravel,  Franc-aix,  and  Monteverdi 
on  Saturday,  April  3,  at  8  p.m.  at  Old  South 
Church,  645  Boylston  Street  in  Boston.  Single 
tickets  are  $18  and  $11.  For  more  information, 
call  (617)  364-0068. 

Soprano  Julie  Hanson  joins  the  Hawthorne 
String  Quartet — BSO  members  Ronan  Lef- 
kowitz,  Si-Jing  Huang,  Mark  Ludwig,  and 
Sato  Knudsen — in  a  Richmond  Performance 
Series  concert,  performing  Schoenberg's 
String  Quartet  No.  2  and  Haydn's  Seven  Last 
Words  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  on  Sunday,  April 
4,  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Richmond  Congregational 
Church.  Admission  is  $10  ($8  students  and 
seniors).  For  more  information,  call  (413) 
698-2837  or  (617)  731-0004. 
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Limousine 

Bostons  Most  Experienced 

executive  service 

LIMOUSINES,  SEDANS,  VANS  AND  WAGONS 

(617)  623-8700 

Established  1924  •  24-Hour  Service 

A  &  A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING,  INC. 
161  BROADWAY,  SOMERVILLE,  MA  02145 

WORLD-WIDE  RESERVATIONS 

TOLL  FREE  DIAL  1  (800)  336-4646 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

Look  for  us  in  the  NYNEX  Yellow  Pages 


NEWTON  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
David  Carrier,  Conductor 

Stravinsky,  Symphony  of  Psalms 
Pinkham,  Dryden    Te    Deum 

(Boston  Premiere)  

Sunday,  March  28,  1993  3:0.0  pm 
Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 
Tickets  $15,   Seniors  &  Students  $12 

Free  Parking  at  Broadway  &  Everett  St.  garages 
For  Tickets  &  Information  Call 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

is  pleased  to  announce  the  election  of 

Daniel  A.  Phillips 

to 

President 


m 

FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON    TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

75  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 10 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits  to 
Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations.  In  October  1992  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to 
South  America,  with  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper, 
and  Covent  Garden,  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992.  In 
addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  Na- 
tional, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings 
appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World, 
Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  andTelarc  labels.  In  September 
1992  Mr.  Ozawa  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Matsumoto,  Japan,  in  memory  of 
his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  cultivation  of  Western  music  and  musical 
technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  the  Toho  Gakuen  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
gon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge 
at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of 
Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, who  appointed  him  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season. 
He  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood, 
and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he 
became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 
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An  Outstanding 

Performance 

Is  Always 

The  Result  Of  A 

Harmonious 

Effort. 


Bay  Bank  applauds  the  continuing  success  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  congratulate  all  the  performers  and  those  behind  the  scenes 

for  working  in  perfect  harmony  to  create  music  loved  around  the  world. 


Ba/Bank 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  perform  John  Corigliano's  Symphony  No.  1  on 
March  25,  26,  27,  and  30,  under  the  direction  of  guest  conductor  Leonard  Slatkin.  A 
recording  drawn  from  the  premiere  performances  in  March  1990  by  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Daniel  Barenboim  is  available  on  the  Erato  label. 

John  Corigliano's  Symphony  No.  1: 
Music,  Message,  or  Both? 

by  Marc  Mandel 

Is  it  necessary  to  know  the  circumstances  behind  a  musical  work's  creation  to  under- 
stand or  appreciate  that  work  fully?  Conversely,  does  lack  of  such  knowledge  neces- 
sarily hinder  our  understanding  or  appreciation?  Do  we  need  to  know,  for  example, 
that  grief  over  his  mother's  death  may  have  led  Brahms  to  write  the  fifth  movement,  a 
late  addition  for  solo  soprano,  of  his  German  Requiem?  Or  that  Dvorak  revised  the 
ending  of  his  Cello  Concerto  following  the  death  of  his  sister-in-law,  with  whom  he 
had  once  been  in  love?  Though  such  facts  may  be  of  interest,  and  may  even  heighten 
our  response  to  the  music,  such  knowledge  is  surely  incidental  to  appreciating  those 
works  on  their  own  terms. 

Of  course  there  are  also  instances  where  a  composer's  music  is  specifically  about 
something,  as  in  the  case  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  or  Berlioz's  Symphonie 
fantastique  (subtitled  "Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist").  In  such  cases,  not  knowing 
the  composer's  intended  meaning  behind  the  notes  might  well  compromise  our  full 
appreciation  for,  and  understanding  of,  the  music.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  music  of 
these  works  has  its  own  intrinsic  appeal — deriving  from  the  way  the  music  is  put  to- 
gether, and  from  the  music's  particular  emotional  content — that  should  enable  a  lis- 
tener unfamiliar  with  either  symphony's  extramusical  content  to  appreciate  the  music 
nevertheless.  Mahler  on  several  occasions  suppressed  programs  he  had  previously 
published  for  his  symphonies:  he  preferred  leaving  his  listeners  to  their  own  devices, 
unencumbered  by  extramusical  concerns.  Thus,  music,  even  where  the  composer  may 
suggest  otherwise,  retains  a  life  and  integrity  of  its  own,  independent  of  any  program- 
matic content. 

How  does  this  relate  to  John  Corigliano's  Symphony  No.  1?  Written  for  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra's  centennial  while  Corigliano  was  that  orchestra's  composer-in- 
residence,  the  work  was  premiered  by  that  ensemble  under  Daniel  Barenboim's  direc- 
tion in  March  1990.  It  has  since  been  widely  played  throughout  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  Canada,  Spain,  England,  Australia,  and  Germany,  to  the  acclaim  of  public, 
performers,  and  critics.  It  won  the  1991  Grawemeyer  Award  for  Musical  Composition 
(the  music  world's  equivalent,  in  stature,  to  the  Nobel  Prize)  and  was  released  on  an 
award-winning  compact  disc  that  held  the  Billboard  charts  for  sixty-nine  weeks — an 
extraordinary  response  to  a  recently  composed  "classical"  work.  Yet  since  its  premiere 
Corigliano's  symphony  has  also  won  widespread  attention  extending  beyond  its  purely 
musical  merits;  it  has  taken  on  a  "double  life,"  as  both  music  and  messenger. 

What  is  the  symphony's  "message"?  Inspired  by  the  illness  of  one  of  his  best  friends 
(the  work's  dedicatee),  Corigliano's  Symphony  No.  1  represents  the  composer's  per- 
sonal response  to  the  AIDS  crisis;  in  it  he  has  memorialized  friends  lost  to,  or  afflicted 
by,  the  disease.  As  he  writes  in  his  program  note  for  the  work,  his  symphony  "was 
generated  by  feelings  of  loss,  anger,  and  frustration."  The  first  three  movements  are 
individually  related  to  "lifelong  musician-friends."  In  the  third  movement,  "still  other 
friends  are  recalled  in  a  quilt-like  interweaving  of  motivic  melodies";  here  Corigliano 
took  his  inspiration  from  the  AIDS  Memorial  Quilt,  whose  individual  panels,  hand- 
crafted by  their  loved  ones,  recall  individuals  lost  to  the  disease.  Thus  Corigliano's 
symphony,  apart  from  its  existence  as  a  purely  musical  work,  has  taken  on  a  separate 
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life.  As  an  emotionally  charged  response  to  the  effects  of  AIDS  on  his,  and  our,  world, 
it  speaks  clearly  and  powerfully  to  anyone  who  has  been  affected  by  the  disease.  At  the 
same  time,  the  symphony  has  become  a  musical  beacon  symbolizing  the  struggle 
against  AIDS,  promoting  AIDS-awareness,  and  fostering  a  message  of  compassion. 

Purely  as  music,  Corigliano's  symphony  ably  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the  genre. 
It  is  written  for  orchestra  (and  a  large  orchestra  at  that).  It's  in  three  clear-cut  move- 
ments of  contrasting  character,  with  a  brief  Epilogue  appended  to  the  third.  Each 
movement  is  clearly  structured — the  first,  generally  slow-moving,  in  an  ABA  form;  the 
second  basically  quick-moving  and  dance-derived;  the  third  slow  again,  and  based 
upon  the  repeated  chord-structure  of  a  Spanish  dance  form  called  a  Chaconne  (recall 
that  Brahms  based  the  final  movement  of  his  Fourth  Symphony  on  the  Passacaglia). 
The  Epilogue  is  also  built  upon  a  series  of  repeated  chords.  Further,  the  three  princi- 
pal movements  and  the  Epilogue  are  thematically  connected — material  from  the  first 
movement  recurs  to  close  the  third,  and  the  Epilogue  has  thematic  references  to  all 
three  preceding  movements.  The  symphony's  proportions,  in  terms  of  the  music's  move- 
ment through  time,  are  well-balanced — the  first  and  third  movements  each  run  be- 
tween thirteen  and  fourteen  minutes;  the  second  movement  and  Epilogue  (itself  a  bit 
more  than  four  minutes)  total  thirteen  minutes.  And  the  symphony's  musical  language 
— emotionally  direct  and  wide-ranging,  juxtaposing  elements  of  tonality  and  atonality 
— is  compelling  and  immediately  accessible.  From  its  opening  measures,  this  sym- 
phony engages  listeners  and  draws  them  into  its  musical  world. 

Which  leaves  the  question:  can  one's  response  to  the  music  of  Corigliano's  symphony 
be  separated  out  from  one's  response  to  its  message?  Certainly  the  composer  wants  his 
music  to  stand  on  its  own  terms.  He  has  called  his  piece  simply  "Symphony  No.  1  for 
Orchestra,"  without  a  subtitle  (though  he  does  provide  individual  movement-headings, 
and,  at  specific  points  in  the  third  movement  of  the  score,  identifies  some  of  the  friends 
memorialized  therein).  "I  wanted  this  to  be  an  abstract  work,"  he  has  stated,  "because 
I  think  that  abstract  music  can  touch  the  deepest  and  most  basic  emotions."  And,  as 
implied  above,  it  is  certainly  possible  to  hear  the  piece  purely  as  music,  in  terms  of  its 
musical  language,  structural  logic,  and  abstract  emotional  content. 


John  Corigliano 
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The  critical  response  to  Corigliano's  work  has  recognized  this  from  the  start.  Writing 
about  the  Chicago  premiere  in  the  New  York  Times,  John  Rockwell  called  the  symphony 
"a  major  new  orchestral  score  .  .  .  that  addresses  a  terrible  crisis  of  our  time  and  also 
manages  to  make  impressive  sense  on  abstract  esthetic  terms'''  [italics  added],  going  on 
to  describe  it  as  "full  of  an  esthetic  coherence  that  could  convince  even  one  utterly 
ignorant  of  its  inspiration."  Robert  C.  Marsh  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  found  it  both 
"socially  relevant,  since  it  is  about  the  AIDS  epidemic,  and  musically  distinctive." 
He,  too,  sensed  a  musical-emotional  resonance  separate  from  the  motivation  that 
originally  inspired  the  work's  composition:  "a  listener  who  has  felt  no  comparable 
tragedy  in  his  life  may  respond  to  it  fully  as  a  humanistic  document."  The  Chicago 
Tribune's  John  von  Rhein  may  have  stated  the  case  most  specifically,  when  he  wrote: 
"To  call  it  an  AIDS  symphony  ...  is  to  miss  Corigliano's  point.  This  is  music  that 
speaks  eloquently  to  the  feelings  engendered  by  human  loss  of  all  sorts;  it  leaves  us 
with  a  renewed  awareness  of  our  humanity. " 

Given  the  continuing  enormity  of  the  AIDS  crisis,  it  is  not  surprising  that  presenters 
of  the  work  see  in  Corigliano's  symphony  an  opportunity  to  broaden  listeners'  aware- 
ness of  the  disease.  When  the  piece  had  its  New  York  premiere  in  January  1992,  the 
non-musical  elements  of  the  event  included  an  AIDS  Quilt  display  and  a  table  of  AIDS- 
related  literature  in  the  Avery  Fisher  Hall  lobby,  the  wearing  of  red  AIDS-awareness 
ribbons  by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  an  address  from  the  podium 
by  the  conductor.  This  past  January,  in  conjunction  with  Minnesota  Orchestra  perform- 
ances of  the  piece,  a  week's  worth  of  AIDS-awareness  activities  included,  among  other 
things,  an  AIDS  Quilt  display,  a  special  concert  featuring  selections  from  the  "AIDS 
Songbook"  (conceived  by  the  American  baritone  William  Parker  as  an  equivalent  in 
song  to  the  AIDS  Memorial  Quilt,  with  settings  of  AIDS-related  poetry  by  a  still-grow- 
ing number  of  composers),  and  a  performance  of  Corigliano's  recent  choral  work  Of 
Rage  and  Remembrance ,  which  shares  its  title  with  the  first  movement  of  his  symphony 
and  draws  on  the  symphony  for  its  musical  material.  In  conjunction  with  the  work's 
Boston  Symphony  performances,  portions  of  the  AIDS  Quilt  will  be  displayed  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  the  final  rehearsal  will  be  open  to  people  affected  by  the  disease,  and  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  will  perform  Of  Rage  and  Remembrance  as  part  of  that 
rehearsal  session. 

For  the  time  being,  and  particularly  on  first  hearing,  it  may  not  be  entirely  possible 
to  separate  the  music  of  Corigliano's  symphony  from  the  circumstances  surrounding 
its  composition.  As  a  significant  response  to  the  AIDS  crisis,  the  symphony's  extra- 
musical  message  remains  sadly  pertinent.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  no  more 
necessary  to  keep  Corigliano's  personal  motivation  specifically  in  mind  while  hearing 
the  work  than  to  envision  pastoral  scenes  while  listening  to  Beethoven's  Sixth  Sym- 
phony, or  to  conjure  images  of  the  Symphonie  fantastiques  opium-clouded  protagonist 
when  hearing  that  work.  However  hard  it  may  be  at  present  to  hear  Corigliano's  sym- 
phony without  reference  to  the  circumstances  that  motivated  it,  that  perspective  will 
change  over  time.  In  this  regard  Corigliano  suggests  a  parallel  between  his  own  sym- 
phony and  Shostakovich's  Leningrad  Symphony  (No.  7),  written  in  response  to  the 
devastating  1941  invasion  of  Leningrad  by  the  German  army;  today  we  can  hear  that 
piece  without  having  to  relive  the  horrors  that  inspired  it. 

As  with  any  piece,  the  intrinsic  value  of  Corigliano's  symphony  derives  ultimately 
from  our  hearing  it,  to  say  it  once  more,  purely  as  music,  with  respect  to  its  musical- 
stylistic  language,  its  structural  logic,  its  unique  combination  of  notes,  phrases, 
rhythms,  colors,  and  dynamics,  and,  in  particular,  its  abstract  emotional  content. 
Only  through  our  individual  responses  to  that  aspect  of  Corigliano's  work — responses 
based  in  our  own  personal  experience — can  we  move  beyond  the  circumstances  of  the 
symphony's  composition  to  appreciate  its  music  on  its  own  terms,  for  ourselves. 
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OPEN  HOUSE 

Sunday,  March  28, 11  am -4  pm 


*■  * 


Get  to  Know  the  BSO! 

A  Day  of  Musical  Festivities 

For  Information  Call 
617-638-9390 

The  Symphony  Hall  Open  House  is  part  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  weekend-long  "Salute  to  Symphony,"  which  will  take 
place  March  26-28.  Other  events  include  daily  broadcasts  on 
WCRB  102.5  FM  and  a  telecast  of  a  BSO  concert  conducted 
by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  John  Williams  on  WCVB   Channel  5, 
Friday,  March  26,  from  7:30  to  9  PM. 
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WCRB  102.5  FM  RADIO  •  NYNEX  •  WCVB-TV  CHANNEL  5 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  March  18,  at  8 
Friday,  March  19,  at  8 
Saturday,  March  20,  at  8 
Tuesday,  March  23,  at  8 

BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 


BERLIOZ 


Overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini 


MOZART 


Concert-Rondo  in  D,  K.382,  for  piano  and  orchestra 
EMANUEL  AX 


STRAUSS 


Burleske  in  D  minor  for  piano  and  orchestra 
Mr.  AX 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Opus  90 

Allegro  con  brio 

Andante 

Poco  Allegretto 

Allegro  —  Un  poco  sostenuto 


These  performances  will  end  about  10:05. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Emanuel  Ax  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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PHILIPS 


HAITI  NK 


Also  available 
Stravinsky:Petrouchka 

422  415-2 


"...his  single-minded,  urgently  paced  readings  always  unfold 
with  an  inflexible  sense  of  purpose  and  finely  wrought  design." 

-NEW  YOPK  MAGAZINE 


©  1993  Philips  Classics  Productions/PolyGram  Records,  Inc. 


Hector  Berlioz 

Overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini 


Louis-Hector  Berlioz  was  born  at  La  Cote-St. -Andre, 
here,  France,  on  December  11,  1803,  and  died  in 
Paris  on  March  8,  1869.  He  composed  his  opera 
Benvenuto  Cellini  between  the  years  1834  and  1837; 
the  work  was  first  performed  at  the  Paris  Opera  on 
September  10,  1838.  Theodore  Thomas  led  the  Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic  in  the  first  American  performance 
of  the  overture  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  on 
November  9,  1867;  Thomas's  own  orchestra  gave  the 
first  Boston  performance  in  the  Music  Hall  on  April 
28,  1885.  Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  the  overture  to 
Boston  Symphony  audiences  in  April  1888.  Since 
then,  it  has  been  led  at  BSO  concerts  by  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Carl  Wendling,  Max  Fiedler, 
Otto  Urack,  Karl  Muck,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Pierre  Mon- 
teux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch,  Sixten  Ehrling,  William 
Steinberg,  Kazuyoshi  Akiyama,  Joseph  Silverstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
(the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  in  February  1987),  Christoph  Eschenbach, 
and  John  Nelson  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance ,  in  August  1992).  The  over- 
ture calls  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo) ,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  four  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trombones  and  ophicleide  (here 
played  by  the  tuba),  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

Berlioz  poured  heart  and  soul  into  his  first  produced  opera,  Benvenuto  Cellini.  He 
had  brought  the  subject  back  with  him  from  Italy,  where  he  had  gone  as  a  winner  of 
the  prix  de  Rome,  and  he  persuaded  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier  to  write  a 
libretto  for  him.  At  first  the  work  was  intended  as  an  opera  comique,  which  meant  that 
it  would  have  spoken  dialogue  and  a  somewhat  light  tone;  but  the  first  libretto  was 
refused,  and  the  authors  recast  it  in  more  elevated  form  so  that  Berlioz  could  submit  it 
to  the  Opera.  As  Berlioz  remarked  in  his  delightful  memoirs: 

The  result,  even  according  to  our  mutual  friends,  lacked  the  essential  ingredients  of 
what  is  known  as  a  well-constructed  drama,  but  I  liked  it,  and  I  still  do  not  see  in 
what  way  it  is  worse  than  many  that  are  performed  daily.  The  then  director  of  the 
Opera,  Duponchel,  regarded  me  as  a  kind  of  lunatic  whose  music  was  a  conglomera- 
tion of  absurdities,  beyond  human  redemption;  but ...  he  consented  to  listen  to  a 
reading  of  the  libretto  of  Benvenuto  and  appeared  to  like  it,  for  he  went  about  saying 
that  he  was  putting  on  the  opera  not  because  of  the  music,  which  he  knew  would  be 
preposterous,  but  because  of  the  book,  which  he  found  charming. 

Rehearsals  proved  a  sore  trial  to  the  composer.  The  conductor  Habeneck  was  openly 
unsympathetic,  and  many  singers  and  members  of  the  orchestra  made  fun  of  the  work, 
or  at  least  held  their  opinions  in  reserve  in  order  not  to  contradict  the  conductor,  who 
resolutely  refused  to  conduct  the  saltarello  at  anything  like  the  tempo  Berlioz  re- 
quested and  finally,  after  the  composer  objected  at  the  waste  of  time,  cancelled  a  re- 
hearsal. Though  some  members  of  the  orchestra  became  openly  enthusiastic  about  the 
music  by  the  time  of  the  premiere,  this  only  led  Duponchel  to  refer  to  them  as  "our 
ridiculous  orchestra"  for  praising  Berlioz.  Some  of  the  other  orchestral  players,  though, 
chose  to  play  well-known  songs  or  other  music  entirely  (in  ugly  unplanned  counter- 
point to  Berlioz's  composition),  in  the  hopes  of  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  man- 
agement. The  singers  did  not  take  the  rehearsals  seriously  either,  and  when  Berlioz 
attempted  to  complain  to  Duponchel,  he  found  that  the  director  did  not  deign  to  attend 
rehearsals. 
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A  Gift  That  Always 
Hits  A  High  Note. 


The  Copley  Place  Gift  Certificate.  It  lets  them  choose  from  over 

1 00  distinctive  stores,  so  it's  the  perfect  gift  for  the  most  discriminating 

individuals.  Your  family.  Friends.  Even  business  associates. 

For  more  details  on  the  Copley  Place  Gift  Certificate, 
call  (61 7)  262-6600. 

Copley  Parking  Special 

Park  3  hours  for  just  $5  or  park  free  after  5  p.m. 
Both  with  a  $5  purchase  and  validated  ticket. 


COPLEY 
PLACE 

In  Boston's  Back  Bay 


Given  the  situation,  it  is  scarcely  a  surprise  that  the  opera  was  not  a  success  with 
the  public.  When  he  came  to  write  his  memoirs,  Berlioz  recalled  those  days  grimly: 

It  is  fourteen  years  since  I  was  stretched  on  the  rack  at  the  Opera.  I  have  just 
re-read  my  poor  score  carefully  and  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  I  cannot  help 
recognizing  that  it  contains  a  variety  of  ideas,  an  energy  and  exuberance  and  a  bril- 
liance of  color  such  as  I  may  perhaps  never  find  again,  and  which  deserved  a  better 
fate. 

The  completion  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  only  made  possible  by  the  generous  loan  of 
2,000  francs  from  a  friend,  Ernest  Legouve.  Berlioz  speaks  of  him  in  the  pages  of  the 
Memoirs  with  the  utmost  warmth  and  dedicated  the  score  of  the  opera  to  him. 

When  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  performed,  things  began  well,  at  least.  As  Berlioz 
wrote,  "The  overture  was  extravagantly  applauded;  the  rest  was  hissed  with  exemplary 
precision  and  energy."  The  opera  has  never  been  a  standard  repertory  favorite,  though 
revivals  in  recent  years  have  shown  that  it  is  full  of  wonderfully  varied  and  colorful 
music.  Berlioz  himself  reworked  some  of  the  livelier  parts  of  the  score  into  his  Roman 
Carnival  Overture  five  years  after  the  opera's  original  failure,  and  that  is  what  most  of 
us  know  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  But  the  opera's  own  overture,  too,  is  a  splendid  work, 
and  rightly  pleased  the  Parisian  audience  in  1838.  The  variety  of  music  in  the  score 
might  well  have  embarrassed  Berlioz  in  his  choice  of  materials  for  an  overture.  As  it  is, 
the  main  Allegro  theme  is  newly  invented.  We  hear  a  bit  of  it  by  way  of  rousing  intro- 
duction before  moving  to  an  extended  Larghetto  that  presents  the  theme  associated 
with  the  Cardinal  (pizzicato  cellos  and  basses)  followed  by  the  theme  of  Harlequin's 
arietta.  This  is  restated  before  the  main  section,  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto,  which  is 
not  only  decisive  and  impetuous  (as  the  tempo  marking  indicates)  but  also  full  of 
clever  cross-rhythms,  wonderful  details  of  orchestration,  and  surprise  entrances. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


David  L.  Babson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Investment  Counsel 


One  Memorial  Drive 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02142-1300 

617-225-3800 
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The  Sun  Setting  Is  No 

Less  Beautiful  Than 

The  Sun  Rising. 


At  Life  Care  Centers  of  America,  we  want  our  residents 
to  enjoy  the  sunrises,  sunsets,  and  all  the  special  moments 
in  between.  We  offer  a  loving,  caring  environment  which 
promotes  resident  dignity,  self-respect  and  family  involve- 
ment. For  additional  information,  contact  any  of  the  ten 
smoke-free  centers  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
listed  below. 


Country  View 

Nursing  Home 

N.  Billerica,  MA 

508-667-2166 

Scituate  Ocean 

Manor 
Scituate,  MA 
617-545-1370 


Life  Care  Center 

of  Attleboro 

Attleboro,  MA 

508-222-4182 

Suburban  Manor 
Nursing  Home 

Acton,  MA 
508-263-9101 


Centers 

ofArnerica 

Life  Care  Center 

of  the  North  Shore 

Lynn,  MA 

617-592-9667 

The  Highlands 
Fitchburg,  MA 
508-343-4411 


Life  Care  Center 
of  Wilbraham 

Wilbraham,  MA 
413-596-3111 

The  Oaks 

New  Bedford,  MA 

508-998-7807 


Littleton  House 

Nursing  Home 

Littleton,  MA 

508-486-3512 

Evergreen  House 
Health  Center 

E.  Providence,  Rl 
401-438-3250 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Concert-Rondo  in  D,  K.382,  for  piano  and  orchestra 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart, 
who  began  calling  himself  Wolf  gang  Amadeo  about 
1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27,  1756,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  composed  the  Rondo 
in  D  in  Vienna  in  March  1782  as  a  new  finale  to  an 
older  concerto,  KJ75,  and  played  it  himself  a  year 
later  in  Vienna  on  March  11,  1783.  David  Bar-Illan 
was  the  soloist  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  the  conductor  for 
the  BSO's  first  performance,  on  July  13,  1963,  at 
Tanglewood.  The  only  other  BSO  performances 
featured  Peter  Serkin  with  Charles  Dutoit  conducting 
(the  only  previous  subscription  performances,  in 
February  1981),  Peter  Serkin  with  Seiji  Ozawa  con- 
ducting (at  Tanglewood  in  July  1985) ,  and  Emanuel 
Ax  with  Robert  Spano  conducting  (at  Tanglewood  in  July  1992).  In  addition  to  solo 
piano,  the  score  calls  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Mozart's  first  original  piano  concerto  was  the  one  in  D  major  that  we  know  as  K.175 
(four  earlier  concertos  are  properly  to  be  classed  as  "arrangements,"  since  they  are 
recompositions  of  piano  sonatas  by  other  composers,  expanded  to  include  orchestral 
ritornelli;  they  were  probably  exercises  set  by  Mozart's  father).  Composed  when  Mozart 
was  a  few  months  short  of  his  eighteenth  birthday,  it  is  filled  with  energetic  rhythmic 
interplay  and  an  amazing  range  of  moods.  The  finale,  in  particular,  is  an  original  con- 
ception for  a  concerto,  a  sonata  form  overlaid  with  contrapuntal  elements  (anticipating 
such  later  achievements  as  the  last  movement  of  the  Jupiter  Symphony).  It  remained  a 
favorite  work  of  Mozart's  for  a  long  time.  He  played  it  in  a  concert  given  by  his  friends 
the  Cannabichs  in  Mannheim  during  his  tour  in  1777-78  and  reported  to  his  father, 
"This  concerto  is  much  liked."  He  brought  it  out  again  in  Vienna  soon  after  moving 
there  permanently  as  part  of  a  concert  given  by  Aloysia  Lang.  But  this  time  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  replace  the  highly  original  contrapuntal  finale  with  a  new  one  designed  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  Viennese  public,  a  taste  altogether  less  sternly  intellectual  and 
more  hedonistic.  The  result  was  the  graceful  set  of  variations  that  was  originally  pub- 
lished as  the  finale  of  the  concerto  but  has,  more  appropriately,  attained  a  concert  life 
of  its  own,  since  the  original  finale  suits  the  rest  of  the  work  better.  (Alfred  Einstein 
remarked  disapprovingly  that  K.382  was  "the  first  instance  of  Mozart's  having  to  write 
down  to  the  taste  of  the  general  public") 

The  music,  though  called  a  rondo,  is  actually  a  very  straightforward  theme-and- 
variations;  the  only  thing  that  remotely  justifies  the  term  rondo  is  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  variations,  placed  roughly  to  correspond  to  the  episodes  in  a  simple  rondo  form, 
are  more  varied  than  most — one  is  in  the  minor  key,  the  other  in  the  major,  but  tempo 
Adagio.  Other  than  this,  the  movement  proceeds  without  so  much  as  a  single  harmonic 
deviation  or  expansion  from  the  tonic-dominant  pattern  presented  in  the  first  statement 
of  the  theme.  The  entire  movement,  then,  is  an  exercise  in  the  graceful  embellishment 
of  a  melody  over  the  simplest  possible  harmonies.  The  Viennese  loved  it.  Mozart  re- 
ported the  day  after  the  concert,  "they  did  not  cease  to  applaud  and  I  had  to  repeat  the 
Rondeau; — it  was  a  proper  deluge."  It  was  no  doubt  pleasant  to  be  so  well  received  in 
one  of  his  earliest  appearances  in  his  new  home,  but  if  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  the 
Viennese  wanted,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mozart's  later  and  much  more  elaborate  music 
was  criticized  as  overly  intellectual. 

— S.L. 
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EMANUEL  AX 

EXCLUSIVELY 
ON  SONY  CLASSICAL 


"„.a  fresh  and  powerful  vision.,." 

The  New  York  Times,  (Nov.  1992} 
NEW  RELEASES 
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PIANO  QUARTETS 


EMANUEL  AX  ■  ISAAC  STERN        ■KCPMI 
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MUSIC  IS 
OUR  VISION 


..ffll ,  "Sony  Classical"  are  trademarks  of  Sony  Corporation/©  1993  Sony  Classical  GmbH. 


Available  at 


or  call  1-800-648-4844 


The  Art  Of  Conversation. 


Cognac.  Lart  De  Martell. 


Since  1715. 


II 


"I  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


"Its  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumho  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Do! 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6732. 


THE     P  RI VATE     BANK 

BANKERS,   INVESTMENT    COUNSELLORS   AND    FIDUCIARIES 


BANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
HOSPITAL  TRUST,  BANK  OF  BOSTON  CONNECTICUT,  CASCO  NORTHERN.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA  £}  MEMBER  FDIC 
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Kit 


Judy  Staubo,  Private  Banker 
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Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton- Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON- WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)  275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


Richard  Strauss 

Burleske  in  D  minor  for  piano  and  orchestra 


Richard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  June 
11, 1864,  and  died  in  Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
Bavaria,  on  September  8,  1949.  He  wrote  the  Bur- 
leske in  1885  and  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
a  convention  of  the  General  German  Music  Associa- 
tion at  Eisenach  on  June  21,  1890,  his  tone  poem 
"Death  and  Transfiguration"  having  its  premiere  at 
the  same  concert.  The  piano  soloist  in  the  Burleske 
was  Eugen  d 'Albert,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated. 
The  first  American  performances  were  given  by  Hein- 
rich  Gebhard  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting,  on  April  17  and  18, 
1903.  Gebhard  played  the  work  again  with  the  or- 
chestra in  1917  when  Karl  Muck  conducted.  The 
BSO's  only  performances  since  then  have  featured 
pianist  Lorin  Hollander  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting  (at  Tanglewood  in  August 
1964),  Viktoria  Postnikova  with  Gennady  Rozhdestvensky  conducting  (the  most  recent 
subscription  performances ,  in  April  1978),  and  Claudio  Arrau  with  David  Zinman  con- 
ducting (the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  in  August  1978).  The  score  calls  for 
solo  piano,  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons ,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani  (whose  role  is  quasi-soloistic) ,  and  strings. 

Dear  Papa, 

So — I  arrived  here  in  good  shape  on  Monday  afternoon  and  find  the  town  small,  to 
be  sure,  but  pretty.  The  environs  are  delightful.  Yesterday  morning  I  called  on  Herr 
von  Billow,  who  was  very  gracious  and  already  returned  my  visit  today.  The  first 
concert  is  on  the  11th:  all  Beethoven  .  .  .  The  second,  at  which  I  begin  with  the 
Mozart  concerto,  then  conduct  my  symphony,  then  a  Beethoven  symphony,  is  sched- 
uled for  the  18th.  On  the  15th — imagine  my  pleasure — Brahms  is  coming  to  re- 
hearse his  Fourth  Symphony  for  the  first  time.  Tomorrow  at  9  the  first  rehearsal  starts. 
This  morning  I  went  to  see  the  Duke,  who  was  very  gracious  .  .  . 

That  is  the  twenty-one-year-old  Richard  Strauss  reporting  on  September  30,  1885, 
to  his  father,  Franz  Strauss,  solo  hornist  at  the  Munich  Court  Opera  and  professor  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  that  city.  The  small  but  pretty  town  where  the  young  Strauss 
had  just  arrived  and  where  so  much  activity  awaited  him  was  Meiningen,  capital  of  the 
tiny  principality  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  about  100  miles  east-northeast  of  Frankfurt,  and 
until  recently  just  over  the  border  into  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  Little  though 
it  was,  the  population  then  being  about  10,000,  Meiningen  was  a  lively  center  for 
theater  and  music,  and  the  orchestra,  conducted  since  1880  by  the  brilliant  Hans  von 
Biilow,  was  one  of  Europe's  most  renowned  ensembles. 

Strauss  had  come  to  know  von  Bulow  in  1883.  He  was  already  an  experienced  com- 
poser of,  among  other  things,  a  string  quartet,  a  symphony,  sonatas  for  piano  and  for 
cello,  a  violin  concerto,  and  a  wind  serenade.  The  serenade  was  "nothing  more  than  a 
decent  conservatory  exercise"  in  Strauss's  own  later  judgment;  nonetheless,  von  Bulow 
took  it  on  tour  with  his  Meiningen  players,  and  it  was  at  a  performance  in  Berlin  that 
the  fledgling  composer  met  the  waspish  and  celebrated  conductor  and  pianist,  then 
fifty-three.  And  more — von  Bulow  asked  for  another  such  serenade,  which  Strauss 
duly  delivered  in  the  summer  of  1884.  Silence.  But  then  von  Bulow  appeared  in 
Munich  for  three  concerts  with  the  Meiningen  orchestra  and,  in  Strauss's  words, 

surprised  me  with  the  news  that  he  had  decided  on  an  extra  matinee  after  the  third 
concert,  at  which,  along  with  Rheinberger's  Wallenstein  Symphony,  my  Serenade 
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would  be  performed,  and  I  was  supposed  to  conduct!  I  asked  when  I  might  have  a 
rehearsal,  whereupon  Biilow  answered  brusquely:  "No  rehearsals,  the  orchestra  is 
already  overworked."  With  a  sigh  I  submitted  and,  without  ever  having  held  a  baton 
in  my  hand  before,  I  got  through  the  performance  with  great  success,  Biilow  of  course 
having  prepared  it  well. 

Von  Biilow  was  interested  in  the  young  man.  He  had  known  his  father  well  from  the 
days  when  he  had  conducted  the  first  performances  of  Tristan  and  Meistersinger,  and 
the  two  men,  alike  in  their  penchant  for  being  quarrelsome  as  well  as  in  their  sovereign 
artistry,  were  the  veterans  of  many  a  nasty  exchange.  Now,  early  in  1885,  von  Biilow 
began  to  make  discreet  inquiries  about  Richard's  availability  "to  rehearse  the  chorus 
and  conduct  the  orchestra  at  Meiningen  during  my  absences  .  .  .  gratis,  on  an  interim 
basis  for  the  sake  of  his  training,  as  interne."  Strauss  had  no  illusions  about  his  inex- 
perience: nevertheless,  he  leaped  at  the  chance  to  be  von  Billow's  assistant.  Correspon- 
dence went  back  and  forth  for  several  weeks,  the  essential  support  of  Princess  Marie  of 
Meiningen,  herself  an  excellent  pianist,  was  secured,  and  on  July  9,  1885,  Strauss 
received  a  contract  effective  October  1.  For  his  first  concert,  von  Biilow  assigned  him  a 
double  role  as  conductor  of  his  own  Symphony  in  F  minor,  which  had  been  introduced 
in  New  York  by  Theodore  Thomas  the  previous  December,  and  as  soloist  in  Mozart's 
Piano  Concerto  in  C  minor,  K.491.*  It  was  a  remarkable  apprenticeship,  and  it  took 


*At  the  end  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Mozart,  von  Biilow  said  to  Strauss:  "If  you  didn't  have  it  in  you 
to  be  something  better,  you  could  even  make  it  as  a  pianist." 
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an  unexpected  course  in  that  von  Biilow  resigned  and  in  December  departed  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, leaving  Strauss  in  sole  charge  for  four  months.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  Strauss 
for  various  reasons  preferred  to  accept  an  appointment  as  third  conductor  at  the 
Munich  Court  Opera,  where  his  father  still  played  incomparably  all  those  Wagner  solos 
he  so  passionately  detested,  but  the  Meiningen  experience  was  the  beginning  of  his 
long  career  as  a  conductor,  almost  certainly  the  greatest  Mozart  interpreter  of  his  time. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  later  he  wrote  about  von  Biilow:  "For  anyone  who  ever  heard  him 
play  Beethoven  or  conduct  Wagner,  who  attended  one  of  his  piano  lessons  or  observed 
him  in  orchestra  rehearsal,  he  inevitably  became  the  model  of  all  the  shining  virtues 
of  a  performing  artist,  and  his  touching  sympathy  for  me,  his  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  my  artistic  abilities,  were  the  decisive  factors  in  my  career." 

His  duties  in  Meiningen  left  Strauss  little  time  for  composition:  yet  he  sought  to 
honor  his  mentor  with  the  offering  of  a  scherzo  for  piano  and  orchestra.  But  von  Biilow 
indignantly  rejected  the  work  as  unpianistic  and  certainly  impossible  for  a  pianist 
with  as  small  a  hand  as  his  (Strauss  says  that  von  Biilow  could  barely  reach  an  octave), 
and  he  let  the  composer  know  that  he  had  no  intention  of  knocking  himself  out  prac- 
ticing such  stuff.  Strauss  tried  it  himself.  He  was  a  good  pianist  but  not  that  good  a 
pianist,  and  his  attempt  to  conduct  and  play  at  the  same  time  led  to  discouraging  re- 
sults. "Sheer  nonsense,"  he  said  and  put  the  score  away.  Eugen  dAlbert  found  out 
about  its  existence.  Just  one  month  older  than  Strauss  and  already  a  famous  virtuoso, 
he  was  well  disposed  toward  new  music  and  literature — Strauss,  Grieg,  Humperdinck, 
Reger,  Pfitzner,  von  Reznicek,  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  and  Hermann  Hesse  were  among 
his  friends — and  he  persuaded  Strauss  to  have  another  go  at  his  scherzo.  Strauss  did 
so,  undertook  a  few  revisions,  gave  it  the  name  of  Burleske,  and  the  two  young  men, 
each  just  turned  twenty-six,  introduced  it  at  Eisenach  with  considerable  eclat. 
Moreover,  when  dAlbert  took  the  Burleske  to  Berlin  seven  months  later,  the  man  on 
the  podium  was  Hans  von  Biilow.  Strauss,  however,  continued  to  harbor  reservations 
and  refused  publication  for  another  four  years.  For  what  it's  worth,  Strauss  chose  the 
Burleske  as  one  of  the  works — Don  Juan  and  the  Symphonia  domestica  were  the 
others — for  the  last  full  concert  he  ever  conducted:  that  was  with  the  Philharmonia  in 
London  in  September  1947,  and  the  soloist  was  Alfred  Blumen. 

The  first  idea  that  came  to  Strauss  was  the  one  we  in  fact  first  hear,  the  four  bars  for 
four  kettledrums  unaccompanied.  He  was  pleased  with  that  and  wrote  it  out  in  full  in  a 
letter  to  his  father.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  shadow  of  Brahms  falls  across  this 
work,  but  in  the  shapes  of  its  themes,  almost  all  of  them  related  to  the  witty  drum 
exordium  and  its  continuation  in  woodwinds  and  strings,  and  particularly  in  the  sound 
of  the  orchestra,  we  can  taste  a  piquant  something  that  is  already  very  much  Strauss's 
own.  The  sonata-form  working  out  of  these  ideas  is  perhaps  excessively  conscientious, 
but  we  meet  here  plenty  of  invention  and  humor,  and  the  coda  has  great  charm. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchstra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Opus  90 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
on  May  7,  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897. 
He  completed  his  Third  Symphony  during  a  stay  at 
Wiesbaden  in  the  summer  of  1883;  the  two  middle 
movements  may  date  back  to  a  never-completed 
"Faust"  project  on  which  Brahms  was  working  in 
1880-81.  Hans  Richter  led  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
in  the  first  performance  of  the  F  major  symphony  on 
December  2,  1883.  It  was  first  heard  in  America  at 
one  of  Frank  Van  der  Stuckens  "Novelty  Concerts"  at 
New  York's  Steinway  Hall  on  October  24,  1884. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  gave  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
performances  on  November  7  and  8,  1884,  on  which 
occasion  the  reviewer  for  the  Boston  Gazette  com- 
mented that,  "like  the  great  mass  of  the  composer's 
music,  it  is  painfully  dry,  deliberate  and  ungenial;  and  like  that,  too,  it  is  free  from  all 
effect  of  seeming  spontaneity."  Gericke  himself  afterwards  recalled  that  "the  audience 
left  the  hall  in  hundreds."  The  Brahms  Third  has  also  been  given  at  BSO  concerts  by 
Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Kark  Muck,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch,  Guido  Cantelli,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Colin 
Davis,  Charles  Wilson,  andSeiji  Ozawa,  who  gave  the  most  recent  subscription  perform- 
ances in  December  1987  and  the  most  recent  Tanglewood performance  in  July  1988.  The 
symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabas- 
soon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  writing  to  Brahms  from  Leipzig  on  February  11,  1884: 

Ah,  the  bitter,  bitter  parting!  We  are  in  the  act  of  sending  away  our  dear,  dear  sym- 
phony. Yesterday  was  Sunday,  when  the  parcel  should  have  been  taken  to  post  before 
11  o'clock,  but  I  couldn't  bear  it! ...  I  have  managed  to  commit  the  two  middle  move- 
ments to  memory  most  beautifully,  and  the  first  one  very  nearly.  So  I  can  amuse 
myself  endlessly  with  the  treasure  I  have  stored,  though  the  remainder  bothers  me 
sadly.  It  is  now  my  very  best  friend — the  symphony — and  the  giver  of  it  a  real 
benefactor. 

In  November  1883  his  close  friends  the  Herzogenbergs  had  asked  Brahms  for  a  look  at 
the  new  symphony  so  they  could  study  it  in  advance  of  its  first  Leipzig  performance  on 
February  7,  1884.  On  January  11  the  composer  wrote  that  they  would  soon  have  the 
score  in  a  two-piano  arrangement,  already  referring  to  it  as  "the  too,  too  famous  F  major" 
and  noting  that  "the  reputation  it  has  acquired  makes  me  want  to  cancel  all  my  engage- 
ments." 

Another  more  famous  respondent  to  Brahms's  new  symphony  (likewise  in  its  two- 
piano  version)  was  Clara  Schumann,  who  wrote  on  February  11,  1884,  from  Frankfurt: 

I  don't  know  where  this  letter  will  find  you,  but  I  can't  refrain  from  writing  it  because 
my  heart  is  so  full.  I  have  spent  such  happy  hours  with  your  wonderful  creation  .  .  . 
that  I  should  like  at  least  to  tell  you  so.  What  a  work!  What  a  poem!  What  a  harmoni- 
ous mood  pervades  the  whole!  All  the  movements  seem  to  be  of  one  piece,  one  beat 
of  the  heart,  each  one  a  jewel!  From  start  to  finish  one  is  wrapped  about  with  the 
mysterious  charm  of  the  woods  and  forests.  I  could  not  tell  you  which  movement  I 
loved  most.  In  the  first  I  was  charmed  straight  away  by  the  gleams  of  dawning  day,  as 
if  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  shining  through  the  trees.  Everything  springs  to  life,  every- 
thing breathes  good  cheer,  it  is  really  exquisite!  The  second  is  a  pure  idyll;  I  can  see 
the  worshippers  kneeling  about  the  little  forest  shrine,  I  hear  the  babbling  brook  and 
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the  buzz  of  the  insects.  There  is  such  a  fluttering  and  a  humming  all  around  that  one 
feels  oneself  snatched  up  into  the  joyous  web  of  Nature.  The  third  movement  is  a 
pearl,  but  it  is  a  grey  one  dipped  in  a  tear  of  woe,  and  at  the  end  the  modulation  is 
quite  wonderful.  How  gloriously  the  last  movement  follows  with  its  passionate  upward 
surge!  But  one's  beating  heart  is  soon  calmed  down  again  for  the  final  transfiguration 
which  begins  with  such  beauty  in  the  development  motif  that  words  fail  me!  How 
sorry  I  am  that  I  cannot  hear  the  symphony  now  that  I  know  it  so  well  and  could 
enjoy  it  so  much  better.  This  is  a  real  sorrow  for  me  .  .  . 

The  symphony  had  its  first  performance  under  Hans  Richter  in  Vienna,  on  December 
2,  1883,  and  was  successful  despite  the  presence  in  the  audience  of  a  vocal  Wagner- 
Bruckner  faction  which  held  against  Brahms  both  his  fame  as  a  composer  and  his 
friendship  with  the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick.  Hanslick  had  heard  the  symphony  already 
in  one  of  two  two-piano  readings  Brahms  arranged  for  his  friends  before  the  actual 
premiere;  in  his  review  Hanslick  pronounced  the  F  major  "a  feast  for  the  music  lover 
and  musician"  and,  of  Brahms's  symphonies  to  that  time,  "artistically  the  most  per- 
fect. It  is  more  compactly  made,  more  transparent  in  detail,  more  plastic  in  the  main 
themes."* 

An  incredible  succession  of  performances  followed:  Joseph  Joachim,  who  had  led 
the  English  premiere  of  the  Brahms  First  in  Cambridge,  England,  in  1877,  introduced 
the  Third  to  Berlin  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  January  4,  1884;  at  the  end  of  the 
month  Berlin  heard  the  symphony  again,  twice  in  succession,  with  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic under  Franz  WiAllner  on  the  28th  (on  which  occasion  Brahms  performed  his 
B-flat  piano  concerto)  and  then  under  Brahms  himself  the  next  night.  By  mid-February 
the  composer  had  led  performances  also  in  Wiesbaden,  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig, 


*According  to  Hanslick,  Richter  christened  the  F  major  symphony  as  "Brahms's  Eroicd''  shortly 
before  the  premiere.  And  like  Beethoven  in  his  Third  Symphony,  Brahms  marks  his  first  movement 
"Allegro  con  brio." 


Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg 


Clara  Schumann 
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and  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  in  Cologne.  At  Meiningen,  where  his  friend  Hans  von 
Biilow  had  three  years  earlier  offered  Brahms  the  renowned  court  orchestra  as  a  "re- 
hearsal orchestra"  to  try  out  his  new  works  (providing  the  composer  a  sense  of  security 
that  may  have  been  a  factor  in  his  turning  to  the  creation  of  the  Fourth  Symphony), 
Biilow  actually  programmed  the  Third  twice  on  a  single  concert!"* 

Brahms  had  already  secured  his  reputation  as  an  orchestral  composer  with  the  pre- 
miere of  his  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn  in  Vienna  in  November  1873.  Already 
behind  him  were  his  First  Piano  Concerto,  the  D  major  Serenade,  Op.  11,  and  the 
A  major  Serenade,  Op.  16,  all  dating  from  the  late  1850s.  Some  material  for  the  First 
Symphony  also  dates  back  to  that  time,  but  that  work  had  to  wait  for  its  completion 
until  1876,  by  which  time  Brahms  was  able  finally  to  overcome  his  strong  reservations 
about  following  in  Beethoven's  footsteps.  The  Second  Symphony  followed  without  hesi- 
tation a  year  later,  and  the  Violin  Concerto  came  a  year  after  that,  both  being  products 
of  Brahms's  particularly  productive  summer  work  habits.  Likewise  the  Third  Symphony 
in  1883:  having  been  occupied  with  thoughts  for  the  symphony  for  some  time,  he  inter- 


*When  Biilow  celebrated  his  sixtieth  birthday  on  January  8,  1890,  Brahms  sent  him  as  a  gift  the 
autograph  manuscript  of  the  Third  Symphony. 
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rupted  a  trip  to  the  Rhine,  renting  accommodations  in  Wiesbaden  so  that  he  could 
complete  the  work  and  apparently  writing  it  out  without  pause. 

When  Brahms  conducted  his  Third  Symphony  at  a  Hamburg  Philharmonic  concert 
in  December  1884,  one  critic  reported  that 

Brahms's  interpretation  of  his  works  frequently  differs  so  inconceivably  in  delicate 
rhythmic  and  harmonic  accents  from  anything  to  which  one  is  accustomed,  that  the 
apprehension  of  his  intentions  could  only  be  entirely  possible  to  another  man  pos- 
sessed of  exactly  similar  sound-susceptibility  or  inspired  by  the  power  of  divination. 

Writing  about  his  Fourth  Symphony  at  a  later  time,  Brahms  had  this  to  say: 

I  have  marked  a  few  tempo  modifications  in  the  score  with  pencil.  They  may  be  use- 
ful, even  necessary,  for  the  first  performance.  Unfortunately  they  often  find  their  way 
into  print  (with  me  as  well  as  with  others)  where,  for  the  most  part,  they  do  not  be- 
long. Such  exaggerations  are  only  necessary  when  a  composition  is  unfamiliar  to  an 
orchestra  or  a  soloist.  In  such  a  case  I  often  cannot  do  enough  pushing  or  slowing 
down  to  produce  even  approximately  the  passionate  or  serene  effect  I  want.  Once  a 
work  has  become  part  of  the  flesh  and  blood,  then  in  my  opinion  nothing  of  that  sort 
is  justifiable  any  more.  In  fact,  the  more  one  deviates  from  the  original,  the  less 
artistic  the  performance  becomes.  With  my  older  works  I  frequently  find  that  every- 
thing falls  into  place  without  much  ado  and  that  many  marks  of  the  above-mentioned 
type  become  entirely  superfluous.  But  how  often  does  not  someone  try  to  make  an 
impression  nowadays  with  this  so-called  free  artistic  rendition — and  how  easy  this 
is,  even  with  the  poorest  orchestra  and  but  a  single  rehearsal!  An  orchestra  like  that 
of  Meiningen  ought  to  take  special  pride  in  showing  just  the  opposite. 

These  observations  seem  particularly  relevant  to  a  consideration  of  the  Third  Sym- 
phony, the  most  difficult  of  the  four  for  a  conductor  to  bring  off  successfully,  and  not 
just  because  all  four  movements  end  quietly.  Early  in  this  century,  Tovey  described 
the  F  major  as  "technically  by  far  the  most  difficult  [of  Brahms's  symphonies],  the 
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difficulties  being  mainly  matters  of  rhythm,  phrasing,  and  tone."  One  might  expand 
upon  this  by  mentioning  the  swift  alternation  of  sharply  contrasted  materials  during 
the  course  of  the  first  movement,  and  the  need  to  make  both  clear  and  persuasive  the 
thematic  connections  that  bind  together  the  first,  second,  and  last  movements,  a 
procedure  Brahms  does  not  attempt  in  his  other  symphonies.*  And  as  the  least  often 
performed  of  the  four,  the  Third  remains,  in  a  sense,  almost  "new"  insofar  as  audi- 
ences are  concerned,  and  especially  since  its  tight  thematic  and  architectural  struc- 
ture, and  its  lean  orchestration,  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  other  three. 

The  symphony  begins  Allegro  con  brio,  with  a  rising  motto  for  winds  and  brass 
whose  broad  6/4  meter  seems  almost  to  hold  back  forward  progress;  it  is  only  with  the 
introduction  of  the  main  theme,  taking  the  initial  motto  as  its  bass  line,  that  the  music 
begins  really  to  move: 


Trombs.  eto.  la  lower  8ves 


The  three-note  motto,  F-A-flat-F,  is  Brahms's  shorthand  for  "frei  aberfroh,"  "free  but 
glad,"  musical  symbolism  he  had  already  used  in  the  A  minor  string  quartet,  Opus  51, 
No.  2,  as  rejoinder  to  Joseph  Joachim's  F-A-E,  "frei  aber  einsam,"  "free  but  lonely," 
many  years  before.  But  the  F-A-flat-F  motto  here  serves  still  another,  purely  musical 
purpose:  the  A-flat  suggests  F  minor  rather  than  F  major,  an  ambiguity  to  be  exploited 
elsewhere  in  the  symphony.  The  sweeping  main  theme  gives  way  to  a  new  idea,  tenta- 
tive in  its  progress,  clinging  tenuously  to  nearly  each  note  before  moving  to  the  next, 
but  soon  opening  out  and  leading  to  a  graceful  theme  given  first  to  solo  clarinet,  then 
to  solo  oboe  and  violas  in  combination.  This  theme,  in  darker  colorations,  will  be 
prominent  in  the  development  section  of  the  movement.  Now,  however,  an  increase  in 
activity  leads  to  the  close  of  the  exposition,  a  forceful  passage  built  from  stabbing 
downward  thrusts  in  the  strings  and  a  swirling  wave  of  energy  beginning  in  the  winds 
and  then  encompassing  the  entire  orchestra  before  grinding  to  a  sudden  halt  for  a 
repeat  of  the  exposition.  This  is  a  particularly  difficult  movement  rhythmically  since 
the  return  to  the  nearly  static  opening  of  the  movement  comes  virtually  without  warn- 
ing, but  there  is  something  about  the  tight,  classical  architecture  of  this  shortest  of 
Brahms's  symphonies  that  makes  the  exposition-repeat  an  appropriate  practice  here, 
and  not  just  a  bow  to  convention.  Hearing  the  beginning  twice  also  helps  us  recognize 
the  masterstroke  that  starts  the  recapitulation,  where  the  motto  idea,  introduced  by  a 
roll  on  the  kettledrum,  broadens  out  both  rhythmically  and  harmonically  to  propel  the 
music  forward  in  a  way  the  opening  of  the  symphony  did  not  attempt.  The  motto  and 
main  theme  will  come  back  in  yet  another  forceful  guise  to  begin  the  coda,  the  theme 
transforming  itself  there  to  a  chain  of  descending  thirds — Brahms's  musical  signature 
in  so  many  of  his  works — before  subsiding  to  pianissimo  for  one  further,  quiet  return 
in  the  closing  measures. 

The  second  and  third  movements  are  marked  by  a  contained  lyricism,  subdued  and 
only  rarely  rising  above  a  piano.  Hanslick  describes  the  opening  pages  of  the  C  major 
Andante  as  "a  very  simple  song  dialogue  between  the  winds  and  the  deeper  strings"; 


*One  can  look  to  the  Schumann  Fourth  as  an  important  precursor  for  this  procedure  in  a  symphony. 
One  might  also  note  that  the  main  theme  of  Brahms's  first  movement  echoes  a  phrase  that  occurs 
midway  through  the  slow  movement  of  Schumann's  First  Symphony. 
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the  entry  of  the  violins  brings  emphatic  embellishment  and  the  appearance  of  a  new 
idea,  sweetly  expressive  within  a  narrow  compass,  clearly  characterized  by  the  re- 
peated pitch  at  its  beginning  and  the  triplet  rhythm  that  stirs  its  otherwise  halting 
progress: 


m 


rftf. 


^  esfadolc* 


Brahms  will  use  the  repeated-note  motive  to  mysterious  effect  in  this  movement, 
but  the  entire  theme  will  return  to  extraordinarily  significant  purpose  later  in  the  sym- 
phony. 

The  third  movement  is  a  gentle  interlude  in  C  minor,  its  pregnant  melody  heard  first 
in  the  cellos  and  then  in  a  succession  of  other  instruments,  among  them  combined 
flute,  oboe,  and  horn;  solo  horn,  solo  oboe,  and,  finally,  violins  and  cellos  together. 
Before  the  statement  by  the  solo  horn,  an  interlude  plays  upon  a  yearning  three-note 
motive  again  characterized  by  a  simple  repeated-pitch  idea.  As  in  the  preceding  move- 
ment, trumpets  and  drums  are  silent  throughout. 

The  finale  begins  with  a  mysterious  dark  rustling  of  strings  and  bassoons  that  seems 
hardly  a  theme  at  all,  and  it  takes  a  moment  for  us  to  realize  that,  contrary  to  all  expec- 
tation— but  obviously  so  right  once  we're  aware  of  it — this  last  movement  is  in  the 
minor  mode.  A  pianissimo  statement  of  the  second-movement  theme  quoted  earlier 
steals  in  so  quietly  that  we  barely  have  time  to  make  the  connection.  Then,  without 
warning,  a  fortissimo  explosion  alerts  us  already  to  how  ripe  for  development  is 
Brahms's  "non-theme,"  as  in  the  space  of  just  a  few  pages  it  is  fragmented  and  reinter- 
preted both  rhythmically  and  melodically.  This  leads  to  the  finale's  second  theme,  a 
proud  and  heroic  one  proclaimed  in  the  richly  romantic  combined  timbres  of  cellos 
and  horns;  this  is  the  music  that  suggested  to  Joachim  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander.  * 
After  playing  with  further  muted  transformations  of  the  opening  idea,  the  development 
builds  to  a  climax  on  overlapping  statements  of  the  second-movement  theme  pro- 
claimed by  the  orchestra  at  full  volume  and  hurtling  the  music  into  the  recapitulation. 
Only  with  a  quiet  transformation  in  the  violas  of  the  opening  idea  does  the  energy  level 
finally  subside,  and  the  symphony's  final  pages  return  to  the  soft  serenity  of  F  major 
with  the  reemergence  in  a  newly  restrained  guise  of  the  second-movement  theme, 
followed  by  allusion  to  and  the  return  of  the  F-A-flat-F  motto,  and,  at  the  end,  one  last, 
mist-enshrouded  recollection  of  the  symphony's  beginning. 

— Marc  Mandel 


*Joachim  writing  in  a  letter  to  Brahms  dated  January  27,  1884:  "I  find  the  last  movement  of  your 
symphony  deep  and  original  in  conception  ...  It  is  strange  that,  little  as  I  like  reading  poetic  mean- 
ings into  music,  I  have  here  formed  a  clear  picture  of  'Hero  and  Leander'  and  this  has  rarely  hap- 
pened to  me  in  the  whole  range  of  music.  The  second  subject  in  C  major  recalls  to  me  involuntarily 
the  picture  of  the  intrepid  swimmer  fighting  his  way  towards  the  promised  goal,  in  the  face  of  wind 
and  storm.  Is  that  something  like  your  own  conception?" 
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A  recent  biography  by  D.  Kern  Holoman,  entitled  simply  Berlioz  (Harvard),  is  the  best 
place  to  find  out  almost  anything  you  care  to  know  about  the  composer.  Jacques  Bar- 
zun's  magisterial  two-volume  study,  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century  (Columbia), 
published  a  generation  ago,  remains  important,  but  Holoman's  is  more  compact  and 
gives  a  better  sense  of  Berlioz's  life  as  he  lived  it.  In  addition,  Holoman  beautifully 
integrates  the  work  with  the  life,  showing  how  Berlioz's  music  grew  out  of  a  distinctive 
French  tradition  as  well  as  out  of  his  own  fertile  imagination.  He  traces  the  ways  in 
which  the  composer  uses  early  sketches  for  pieces  composed  much  later,  and  he  takes 
advantage  of  forty  or  more  years  of  detailed  Berlioz  scholarship  and  seems  to  encom- 
pass it  all  in  a  single  gracefully  written  volume.  His  book  will  surely  be  the  standard 
one- volume  Berlioz  study  for  this  generation.  For  a  well-informed  brief  introduction, 
the  excellent  Berlioz  article  in  The  New  Grove  is  the  place  to  start;  it  is  by  Hugh  Mac- 
donald,  who  is  the  general  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Berlioz's  works.  This  has  been 
reprinted  in  The  New  Grove  Early  Romantic  Masters  2  (Norton  paperback),  along  with 
the  articles  on  Weber  and  Mendelssohn.  Macdonald  has  also  written  a  volume  for  the 
Master  Musicians  series,  the  first  new  study  of  the  composer  to  take  into  account  all  of 
the  information  learned  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  edition;  it  has  been  published 
in  England  and  will  presumably  be  available  in  this  country  before  long.  The  helpful 
BBC  Music  Guides  series  includes  a  short  volume  on  Berlioz  Orchestral  Works,  also  by 
Macdonald  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  The  best  purely  musical  discussion 
of  Berlioz's  work  is  Brian  Primmer's  The  Berlioz  Style  (Oxford).  The  most  direct  and 
personal  way  to  begin  finding  out  about  Berlioz  is  from  his  own  memoirs,  a  masterpiece 
of  autobiography.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  his  career  and  his  increasing  bitterness, 
Berlioz's  sense  of  humor  allowed  him  to  achieve  a  remarkable  balance  in  telling  the 
story  of  his  life.  He  is  also  the  finest  writer  among  the  great  composers,  so  the  book  is 
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memorable  from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view.  The  translation  to  read  is  the  one  by 
David  Cairns,  published  as  The  Memoirs  of  Hector  Berlioz,  which  can  be  found  in 
libraries  (the  Norton  edition,  once  available  in  paperback,  is  unfortunately  out  of 
print).  An  older  translation  by  Ernest  Newman  is  still  available  (Dover),  but  it  lacks 
Cairns's  detailed  corrections  of  Berlioz's  misstatements  and  exaggerations.  Nonethe- 
less the  Memoirs  capture  the  composer's  pride,  wit,  passion,  and  sardonic  humor  with 
special  flair.  Benvenuto  Cellini  is  worth  knowing  in  its  entirety,  especially  in  the  fine 
recording  by  Colin  Davis  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus  and  soloists 
Christiane  Eda-Pierre,  Nicolai  Gedda,  and  Jules  Bastin  (Philips,  three  compact 
discs).  The  overture  alone  is  far  less  often  recorded  than  most  other  instrumental  works 
by  Berlioz,  partly,  I  imagine,  because  the  Roman  Carnival,  drawn  from  the  same 
opera,  is  so  popular.  But  you  can't  go  wrong  with  either  the  reading  by  Leonard  Bern- 
stein with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (Sony  Classical,  with  Roman  Carnival,  excerpts 
from  The  Damnation  of  Faust,  and  the  Symphonie  fantastique)  or  the  one  by  David 
Zinman  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra  (Telarc,  with  the  Corsair  Overture 
and  excerpts  from  The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  The  Trojans). 

Stanley  Sadie's  fine  Mozart  article  in  The  New  Grove  has  been  published  separately 
by  Norton  (available  in  paperback).  Sadie  is  also  the  author  of  Mozart  (Grossman,  also 
paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  Alfred  Ein- 
stein's classic  Mozart:  The  Man,  the  Music  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paperback). 
In  many  respects  the  most  informative  biography  of  Mozart — though  it  covers  only  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life — is  Volkmar  Braunbehrens'  Mozart  in  Vienna,  1781-1791 
(Harper  Perennial  paperback),  which  convincingly  lays  to  rest  many  myths  about  the 
composer  while  sketching  the  milieu  in  which  he  worked  far  more  effectively  than 
previous  writers.  Published  in  anticipation  of  last  year's  many  commemorations  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  death,  The  Mozart  Compendium:  A  Guide  to 
Mozart's  Life  and  Music,  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  (Schirmer  Books),  is  a  first- 
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rate  single-volume  reference  work  for  the  Mozart  lover,  filled  with  an  extraordinary 
range  of  information,  including  things  it  might  never  have  occurred  to  you  to  look  up, 
but  which  you'll  be  delighted  to  know.  A  distinguished  roster  of  specialists  writes  about 
the  historical  background  of  Mozart's  life,  the  musical  world  in  which  Mozart  lived,  his 
social  milieu  and  personality,  his  opinions  on  everything  from  religion  and  reading 
matter  to  sex  and  other  composers.  In  addition,  there  are  entries  for  all  of  Mozart's 
works  with  basic  information  regarding  their  composition,  performance,  publication, 
location  of  manuscripts,  and  special  features  (such  as  nicknames  or  borrowed  tunes). 
Finally,  a  discussion  of  the  reception  of  Mozart's  music,  performance  practices,  myths 
and  legends  about  Mozart,  Mozart  in  literature,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  biographies, 
analytical  studies,  and  editions  of  Mozart's  music  caps  a  remarkable  book.  I  know 
nothing  quite  like  this  for  any  other  composer:  detailed  and  scholarly  for  the  specialist, 
wide-ranging,  yet  accessible  for  the  general  music-lover.  Alfred  Brendel  plays  the 
D  major  rondo  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  Neville  Marriner  conduct- 
ing (Philips,  with  Mozart's  concertos  in  D  minor,  K.466,  and  C  minor,  K.491).  Murray 
Perahia  includes  it  in  his  complete  traversal  of  the  Mozart  piano  concertos,  in  which 
he  is  both  soloist  and  conductor  of  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra,  but  it  is  also  avail- 
able singly  (CBS,  with  the  Coronation  Concerto,  K.537,  and  the  Rondo  in  A,  K.386). 


Dinner,  Parking 

AndThe  Shuttle, 

ForASong. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your 
night  out  at  the  Symphony.  We're  offering 
our  customers  special  parking  privileges 
in  our  private  garage  for  just  $5,  and  free 

"Symphony  Express"  shuttle  service 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Just  show  us  your 
Symphony  tickets,  and  we'll  arrange  for 
your  $5  parking,  take  you  to  Symphony 
Hall  after  your  meal,  and  return  you  to 
your  car  after  the  performance.  With  a 
deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the  Symphony 
sounded  better. 


never 


RESTAURANT&BAR 


IN  THE  BACK  BAY  HILTON  (617)  BOODLES 
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A  VACATION 

FOR  YOUR  BODY,  A  TRIP 

FOR  YOUR  MIND 

When  you  see  the  world's 
greatest  treasures  with  Swan  Hellenic, 
you  capture,  experience,  and  take  them 
home  with  you. 

Whether  an  Art  Treasures 
tour  of  the  world  or  cruising  the  Nile, 
Aegean,  Mediterranean,  Black  or  Red 
Seas,  you  will  be  in  the  company  of 
internationally -recognized  experts, 
who  will  share  their  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  with  you. 

Steeped  in  history,  we  jour- 
ney through  lands  and  myths  of  time 
to  discover  treasures  of  the  past. 

Contact  your  local  travel 
agent  or  Esplanade  Tours  for  more 
information  about  these  SWA  N^E 
unforgettable  programs. HELLENIC 

ESPLANADE  TOURS 

581  Boylston  Street,  BS 

Boston,  MA  021 16 

(617)  266-7465  •  (800)  426-5492 
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We're  here  because  there's  a  difference 
between  making  a  living.  And  having  a  life. 


JiL 


Fleet  Bank 

A  Member  of  Fleet  Financial  Group 

We're  here  to  make  a  difference:" 


Member  FDIC. 
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Philanthropy  is  an  American  tradition.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  process  of  charitable  giving  has  become  too 
time  consuming  and  too  complex.  fortunately,  fidelity 
Investments  has  a  common  sense  solution. 
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It  simplifies  the  process  while  enhancing  the  value  of 
your  contributions.  it  provides  both  immediate  tax 
benefits  and  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  recommend  gifts 
to  qualified  non-profits  at  your  convenience. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund  also  eliminates  the  legal  and 
accounting  hassles,  distribution  requirements  and 
investment  management  responsibilities  typically 
associated  with  foundations  and  other  giving  plans. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund.  New  from  Fidelity.  A  common 
sense  solution  for  individuals  and  corporations.  it  will 
simply  revolutionize  the  way  you  give. 

For  complete  details,  please  call  a  Charitable  Gift  Fund 
representative  at  1  -800-544-0275,  ext.  26.  or,  fax  your 
inquiry  to  (617)  248-1  851  . 
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STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
the  kind  of  investment  advice  usually 
reserved  only  for  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Of  course,  over  the  years  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 


one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the 
largest  money  managers  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid,  our 
investment  performance  superior  and 
our  commitment  to  quality  unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  finan- 
cial and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  at  (617)  654-3227. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110. 

(617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Manchester,  Hartford,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Luxembourg,  Cayman  Islands,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Wellington,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1992. 


Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen. 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication  aren't  all  it 
takes  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist.  Success 
often  requires  the  help  of  someone  who  listens  to 
your  needs  and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs.  It's  some- 
thing we  feel  very  strongly  about  at  Shawmut. 
And  it's  what  makes  our  know-how  all  the 
more  valuable. 


KNOW-HOWTHAT  PAYS  OFF.5 


Shawmut 


A  Shawmut  National  Company 


Member  FDIC 


The  big  biography  of  Richard  Strauss  is  Norman  Del  Mar's,  which  gives  equal  space 
to  the  composer's  life  and  music  (three  volumes,  Cornell  University  Press;  available  in 
paperback).  Michael  Kennedy's  account  of  the  composer's  life  and  works  for  the  Master 
Musicians  series  is  excellent  (Littlefield  paperback),  and  the  symposium  Richard 
Strauss:  The  Man  and  his  Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker,  is  worth  looking  into  (Barnes 
and  Noble).  Kennedy  also  provided  the  Strauss  article  in  The  New  Grove,  available  in 
paperback  in  The  New  Grove  Turn  of  the  Century  Masters  (Norton).  Although  Burleske 
used  to  be  something  of  a  rarity,  it  is  now  more  frequently  heard  and  recorded.  Among 
the  preferred  current  versions  are  those  by  Daniel  Barenboim  with  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic conducted  by  Zubin  Mehta  (CBS,  coupled  with  a  fine  Symphonia  domestica), 
Byron  Janis  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  conducted  by  Fritz  Reiner  (RCA,  coupled 
with  Don  Quixote),  and  Rudolf  Serkin  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Eugene  Ormandy  (CBS,  coupled  with  Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1). 

Brahms  and  his  music  have  attracted  a  new  wave  of  scholarship  in  recent  years. 
Malcolm  MacDonald's  Brahms  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Schirmer  Books)  is  a 
splendid  life-and-works  study  that  replaces  the  older  volume  in  the  series  by  Peter 
Latham.  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  who  knew  Brahms  personally, 
remains  a  valuable  classic;  this  two-volume  biography  came  out  in  1905  and  is  still 
available,  though  in  an  expensive  reprint  edition  (Scholarly).  Karl  Geiringer's  classic 
life-and-works  study  is  still  available  (Oxford  paperback)  but  has  been  largely  sur- 
passed by  the  most  recent  biographies.  John  Horton  has  contributed  a  good  volume  on 
Brahms  Orchestral  Music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  {University  of  Washington  paper- 
back). Donald  Francis  Tovey's  excellent  discussion  of  the  Third  Symphony  is  reprinted 
in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  For  the  reader  with 
some  technical  knowledge  of  music,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  "Brahms  the  Progres- 
sive" is  not  to  be  missed;  it  is  contained  in  Style  and  Idea  (St.  Martin's).  Bernard 
Jacobson's  The  Music  of  Johannes  Brahms  is  a  fine  introduction  to  Brahms's  style  for 
those  not  afraid  of  musical  examples  (Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press),  and  there 
are  good  things,  too,  in  Julius  Harrison's  Brahms  and  his  Four  Symphonies  (Da  Capo). 
Some  of  the  more  specialized  fruits  of  recent  research  have  appeared  in  several  vol- 
umes of  Brahms  Studies  (Cambridge  University  Press).  Aimed  more  at  the  general 
reader,  though  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  approach,  are  the  essays  and  other  materials 
(including  translations  of  letters  and  original  reviews  of  Brahms's  works)  in  Brahms 
and  his  World,  edited  by  Walter  Frisch  (Princeton  paperback).  Bernard  Haitink  will  be 
recording  the  Brahms  Third  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Philips  in  con- 
junction with  these  performances.  His  earlier  recording  with  the  Concertgebouw  Or- 
chestra remains  a  model  of  fresh  and  lyrical  playing  (Philips  Silver  Line,  coupled  with 
the  Second  Symphony).  Bruno  Walter  made  a  memorable  recording  of  the  Brahms 
Third  with  the  Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra  not  long  before  he  died;  it  has  been 
reissued,  in  fine  sound,  on  a  compact  disc  (CBS,  coupled  with  the  Variations  on  a 
Theme  by  Haydn).  Other  recordings  available  on  CD  include  Georg  Solti's  recording 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony,  large-scaled  and  epic  in  conception  (London,  coupled 
with  the  Academic  Festival  Overture),  and  Leonard  Bernstein's  live-performance  record- 
ing with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  drawn  out  to  surprising  lengths  with  extraordinary 
emphasis  on  the  details  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  coupled  with  the  Haydn  Variations), 
reflecting  a  very  different  conception  from  his  earlier  recording  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  (Sony  Classical,  coupled  with  the  Brahms  Second). 

— S.L. 
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Week  19 


Bernard  Haitink 

Bernard  Haitink  is  music  director  at  London's  Royal  Opera  House, 
where  he  conducts  opera  and  ballet  as  well  as  concerts  with  the  orches- 
tra. He  was  music  director  at  Glyndebourne  from  1978  to  1988  and  has 
conducted  many  operas  for  television  and  video  with  both  companies. 
Mr.  Haitink  was  chief  conductor  of  the  Concertgebouw  from  1964  until 
the  centenary  of  the  Concertgebouw  Hall  in  April  1988,  and  principal 
conductor  of  the  London  Philharmonic  from  1967  to  1979.  He  has 
toured  widely  with  both  those  orchestras  in  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Far  East.  In  autumn  1990  he  became  president  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  with  which  he  works  regularly.  He  also  con- 
tinues to  work  frequently  with  the  Bayerische  Rundfunk  of  Munich,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  In  the  United  States  he  has  con- 
ducted in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  New  York,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  In  1991 
he  conducted  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  New  York  as  part  of  Carnegie  Hall's  centenary  celebra- 
tions. In  the  1992-93  season  Mr.  Haitink's  commitments  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  include 
performances  of  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten,  The  Cunning  Little  Vixen,  and  Don  Giovanni,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  Royal  Festival  Hall  concert  with  the  Royal  Opera  House  Orchestra.  Orchestral  engage- 
ments include  appearances  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Rot- 
terdam Philharmonic,  and  the  Concertgebouw.  He  makes  a  tour  of  major  European  cities  with 
the  European  Community  Youth  Orchestra  and  returns  to  the  1993  Salzburg  Festival  to  lead 
performances  oiThe  Magic  Flute  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Haitink's  many  recordings 
for  Philips,  Decca,  and  EMI  include  music  of  Shostakovich,  Stravinsky,  Liszt,  Elgar,  Hoist, 
and  Vaughan  Williams  with  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  complete  symphonies  of  Mahler, 
Bruckner,  and  Beethoven  with  the  Concertgebouw,  and  works  by  Brahms  and  Bruckner  with 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  Opera  recordings  for  EMI  include  Don  Giovanni,  Cost  fan  tutte,  and 
Figaro  with  Glyndebourne  and  the  London  Philharmonic,  Der  Rosenkavalier  with  the  Dresden 
Staatskapelle,  and  The  Magic  Flute,  Daphne,  Tannhduser,  and  Wagner's  complete  Ring  with 
the  Bayerische  Rundfunk.  Last  season  he  recorded  Peter  Grimes  with  the  Royal  Opera  House. 
Mr.  Haitink  has  recorded  Fidelio  for  Philips,  for  which  label  he  is  recording  a  Brahms  cycle 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  Berlin  Philharmonic  cycle  of  the  Mahler  symphonies.  Among 
his  many  honors,  Mr.  Haitink  was  created  Honorary  KBE  in  November  1977,  was  awarded  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  music  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1988,  and  was  awarded  the  Erasmus 
Prize  in  Holland  in  1991.  Mr.  Haitink  has  recorded  Ravel's  Daphnis  and  Chloe  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  for  Philips.  He  made  his  initial  Boston 
Symphony  appearances  in  1971  and  1973  and  has  returned  frequently  for  subscription  concerts 
since  1985,  most  recently  to  close  the  1991-92  subscription  season. 


7//7BACH 

K.     *        CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)927-104.9 
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Emanuel  Ax 

Pianist  Emanuel  Ax's  career  has  encompassed  prestigious  prizes, 
performances  with  virtually  every  major  symphony  orchestra,  countless 
recitals  throughout  the  world,  and  many  successful  recordings.  His 
regular  festival  appearances  include  the  BCC  Proms,  Blossom,  Edin- 
burgh, the  Hollywood  Bowl,  Mostly  Mozart,  Ravinia,  andTanglewood. 
Mr.  Ax  captured  public  attention  in  1974,  when,  at  twenty-five,  he  won 
the  First  Arthur  Rubinstein  International  Piano  Competition  in  Tel 
Aviv.  He  won  the  Michaels  Award  of  Young  Concert  Artists  in  1975  and 
^fflfc  the  Avery  Fisher  Prize  four  years  later.  An  RCA  recording  contract 

JH  Wk  followed,  and  many  of  his  more  than  twenty  albums  became  best-sellers 

and  won  top  honors.  In  1987  he  became  an  exclusive  Sony  Classical  (formerly  CBS  Master- 
works)  recording  artist.  His  recent  releases  have  included  solo  works  by  Brahms,  several  Haydn 
sonatas,  and,  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  the  cello  sonatas  of  Rachmaninoff  and  Prokofiev.  Devoted  to 
performing  chamber  music,  Mr.  Ax  performs  duo-recitals  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  each  season;  their 
recordings  of  the  Brahms  and  Beethoven  sonatas  earned  Grammy  Awards  in  1985  and  1986. 
Mr.  Ax  won  another  Grammy  in  1992,  for  his  recordings  of  the  Brahms  piano  quartets  with 
Isaac  Stern,  Jaime  Laredo,  and  Mr.  Ma.  Mr.  Ax  has  recently  turned  his  attention  toward  music 
of  twentieth-century  composers,  performing  works  byTippett,  Henze,  Previn,  Copland,  and 
Schoenberg,  as  well  as  recent  premieres  of  works  by  Peter  Lieberson,  Ezra  Laderman,  William 
Bolcom,  and  Joseph  Schwantner.  Last  summer  Mr.  Ax  appeared  at  Ravinia,  Tanglewood,  Blos- 
som, Saratoga,  Mostly  Mozart,  and  Salzburg;  his  1992-93  schedule  lists  engagements  with  the 
major  symphony  orchestras  of  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Detroit,  Louisville, 
Montreal,  Philadelphia,  Seattle,  and  Toronto,  and  appearances  abroad  with  the  RSO  Berlin, 
the  Finnish  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philharmonia,  and  the  NHK  Symphony,  as  well  as  a  European 
tour  with  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra.  Born  in  Lvov,  Poland,  Emanuel  Ax  moved  to  Winnipeg, 
Canada,  with  his  family  when  he  was  a  young  boy.  His  studies  in  the  Pre-College  Division  of 
Juilliard  were  greatly  supported  by  the  sponsorship  of  the  Epstein  Scholarship  Program  of  the 
Boys  Clubs  of  America,  and  he  subsequently  won  the  Young  Concert  Artists  Award.  His  only 
piano  teacher  was  Mieczylaw  Munz.  A  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  where  he  majored  in 
French,  Mr.  Ax  has  appeared  regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  BSO 
debut  in  August  1978. 


*  Debut  Season  * 


boston 
players 

Jonathan  Shames,  Artistic  Director 


Three  Monday 
Evenings 
at  8  p.m. 

Tsai  Performance  Ctr. 
685  Commonwealth 
at  Boston  University 

MARCH  29 

BRAHMS,  HINDEMITH,  and  SCHUMANN 

APRIL  26 

SCHUMANN,  BRITTEN,  STRAVINSKY,  and  BRAHMS 

MAY  10 

DEBUSSY  and  TCHAIKOVSKY 

"Prelude  Conversations"  at  7  p.m. 

Tickets  available  at  the  Tsai  Performance  Center  Box  Office 

and  at  All  Ticket-Pro  Outlets 

S10  per  concert  $5  students  and  senior  citizens 


Enjoy  the  finest 
coffees  and  desserts 


(^udtmej? 


after  the  BSO  concert 

90  Exeter  Street,  Boston 

in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 

266-1979 
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KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


The  Higginson  Society 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  individuals  for  their  generous  support 
during  the  1991-92  season.  These  patrons  have 
each  donated  $1,500  or  more  to  either  the  Boston 
Symphony  Annual  Fund  or  one  or  more  of  the  BSO 
Capital  Gift  Programs.  Gifts  to  the  Annual  Fund  are 
unrestricted  and  are  applied  directly  to  the  Orches- 
tra's operating  budget.  Capital  Gifts  include  Named 
Endowment  Funds,  Endowed  Orchestra  Chairs,  the 
Symphony  Hall  Renovation  Campaign,  Endowed 
Seats  in  Symphony  Hall,  Pooled  Life  Income  Plan 
gifts,  and  unrestricted  gifts  to  endowment.  This 
roster  acknowledges  contributions  received  between 
September  1,  1991  and  August  31,  1992. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Patrons 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Fitzpatrick 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

E.  Morton  Jennings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 


Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
William  E  and  Juliana  W. 

Thompson 
Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler 
Anonymous  (2) 


Sponsors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W. 

Bodman  III 
Mrs.  Florence  C.  Chesterton-Norris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E  Cogan,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 


Bayard  and  Julie  Henry 

Mrs.  Ellen  0.  Jennings 

Mrs.  Leon  Kleban 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Layman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Palmer 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Jean  R.  Yawkey  (d) 

Anonymous  (4) 


Fellows 


Mrs.  Weston  W  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

James  K.  Beranek 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C. 

Bowersock,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Can- 
Charles  Christenson 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Cliiford 
Ms.  Mary  Hart  Cogan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  AbramT.  Collier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 
Mrs.  Hortense  F  Feldblum 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 

Galligan,  Jr. 
John  Gamble 


Mrs.  Joan  P.  Goldhammer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hangstefer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  B. 

Hostetter,  Jr. 
Rosemary  and  E  Donald  Hudson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

and  Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Knight 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kucharski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Mrs.  Olivia  A.  Manice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  James  Morton 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Pearce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 
Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 
Stephen  Tilton 
Charles  M.  Werly 
Anonymous  (2) 


Members 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Adams 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D. 

Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 
Mrs.  Elsie  J.  Apthorp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Bajakian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
Mrs.  Hope  Lincoln  Baker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Y.  Barrow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  M.  Barton 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordon  Birger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Bohnen 
Mrs.  James  W.  Bradley 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Gary  Burkhead 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Buttenwieser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Caro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Chaffin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cleary 
Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Cohn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Colburn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Connell 
Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  H. 

Covington 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Crandall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M. 

Creighton,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harry  K.  Cross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Cullinane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mrs.  Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mrs.  Pierre  DeBeaumont 

Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  E  Dickerman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C. 

Dickinson  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 
Phyllis  Dohanian 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Dwight 
Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goetz  B.  Eaton 
Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Elfers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Endicott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Fennell 
Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Finn 
Miss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Myrna  H.  and  Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 
Mrs.  Morton  R.  Godine 
Arthur  S.  Goldberg 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Carol  R.  Goldberg 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 
Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Gund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Haas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulous 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  UlfB.  Heide 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  T.  Herndon 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs.  Harrison  D.  Horblit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Hosage 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hyman 

Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  E  Kingsley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Landay 

Mrs.  James  E  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 

Ms.  Mary  Ann  Harris  Livens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Miss  Diane  H.  Lupean 

Charles  Francis  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  C.  Mathews 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Matthews 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Dr.  Clinton  F.  Miller 

and  Ms.  Adele  Wick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  E  Monosson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  Morss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Mugar 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodger  P.  Nordblom 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 


Miss  Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 

Mrs.  Andrew  Oliver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Palmer 

Gary  M.  Palter 

Miss  Harriet  F.  Parker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Ribakoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Robinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Schwartz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Scott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  S.  Scott 

Morton 
Alan  H.  Scovell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 
Ms.  Eileen  C.  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  K.  Spring,  Sr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 
Theodore  E.  Stebbins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Stepanian 
Howard  H.  Stevenson 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  E.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 
Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Taplin 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 
Mrs.  David  Terwilliger 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  Nicholas  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tillinghast 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Tillman 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Treadway 

Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Mrs.  Evelyn  R.  Wagstaff-Callahan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Stetson  Whitcher 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Mrs.  Florence  T.  Whitney 

Richard  T.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  P.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Nancy  P.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mrs.  Shepard  E  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Anonymous  (14) 


Recognize  Someone  Special 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  commemorate  a  special  occasion! 
For  a  $25,000  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund, 
you  will  enjoy  the  privilege  of  naming  a  BSO  concert  in  tribute  to  or  in 
memory  of  an  individual  you  designate.  In  addition,  you  will  become  a  Patron 
of  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orchestra's  circle  of  its  most  generous  benefactors. 

Your  named  concert  will  receive  prominent  acknowledgment  in  the  BSO 
program  book,  along  with  a  biographical  appreciation  about  the  honoree. 
We  will  also  include  complimentary  tickets  for  your  friends  and  relatives. 
Afterwards,  you  and  your  guests  can  toast  the  occasion  at  a  private  reception 
where  you  will  be  greeted  by  the  conductor,  members  of  the  orchestra,  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


For  further  information  about  naming  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert,  please 
contact  Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of  Development,  at  (617)  638-9256. 

Name  a  BSO  Concert! 
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Capital  Gifts  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  Caroline  Thayer  Bland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 
Mrs.  Charles  D.  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Buonsanto 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yohan  Cho 
Mrs.  Angelica  L.  Clagett 
Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 
Ms.  Deborah  P.  Clark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cleary 
Mrs.  George  H.  A.  Clowes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Vincent  D'Orazio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 
The  children  of  Anne  G.  Durant 
Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard 
Edmonds 


Miss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Michael  A.  Halperson 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulos 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Hearne 
Bayard  and  Julie  Henry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 
Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E  Donald  Hudson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Barbara  and  Thomas  H.  Lee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Sr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H. 

Lovejoy,  Jr. 
Edward  E.  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 
Miss  Charlotte  N.  May 
Ms.  Edith  Michelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Miner 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Ms.  Anne  J.  Neilson 

Ms.  Edith  H.  Overly 

Mrs.  James  J.  Pastoriza,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  J.  Richmond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Riemer 

Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  M.  Rost 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 

Rousseau 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Runge 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schoenberg 
Miss  Rosamund  Sears 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davies 

Sohier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs.  Stanley  A.  Swaebe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Lewis  H.  Weinstein 
Miss  Christine  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 
Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 
Anonymous  (2) 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  also  grateful  to  the  following  Corporations 
and  Foundations  for  their  contributions  of  $1,500  and  above  to  one  or  more  of 
the  BSO  Capital  Gift  Programs. 


Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
Bank  of  Boston 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Connell  Limited  Partnership 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Dynatech  Corporation 
The  Carol  and  Avram  Goldberg 
Family  Foundation 


Henry  Hornblower  Fund,  Inc. 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
The  Edward  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
The  Esther  V.  &  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Foundations 

Helene  R.  Cahners-Kaplan  and 

Carol  R.  Goldberg,  Trustees 


Raytheon  Company 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 

State  Street  Foundation 

Janet  Upjohn  Stearns  Charitable 

Trust 
WCRB 
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"Before  the  show,  I  like  to  have  dinner  in  the  Fine  Arts  Restaurant. 
It  puts  me  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind ." 


Fine  Arts  Restaurant 

The  perfect  place  to  begin  a  cultural  evening. 

Dinner:  Wed.  -  Fri.  evenings.     Lunch:  Tues.  -  Sun.     Corporate  functions. 

Reservations:  617-266-3663 
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GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 
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Honoring 
The  Walter  Piston  Society 

The  following  friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  informed  us  that  a  charitable 
gift  to  the  BSO  has  been  included  in  their  estate  plans.  This  type  of  generosity  provides  an 
important  addition  to  the  orchestra's  endowment  each  year,  and  the  BSO's  endowment  is  the 
cornerstone  of  its  future.  Through  membership  in  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  friends  are 
honored  and  thanked  by  the  orchestra  with  invitations  to  events  and  receptions  throughout 
the  vear. 


Rosamond  Warren  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  Zinn  Arthur 

Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker 

Robert  Michael  Beech 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

William  I.  Bernell 

Mrs.  Vincent  V.  R.  Booth 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  Brennan 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Bartol  Brinkler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burton  Brown 

Ruth  Seaman  Brush 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Virginia  W  Cabot 

Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 

David  Bruce  Cole 

Aaron  Hillard  Cole 

Barbara  Frank  Cole 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Anne  Allen  Conklin 

Rebecca  K.  Coup 

Nelson  and  Ruth  LaC.  Darling 

Eugene  M.  Darling,  Jr. 

Deborah  and  Michael  Davis 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Carolyn  A.  Dilts 

Mrs.  Harry  Dubbs 

Anne  and  Warren  Dubin 

Dr.  Richard  W  Dwight 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Fairbank 

The  Feskoe  Family 

Mrs.  Douglas  W  Fields,  Jr. 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

L.  Antony  Fisher 

Dr.  Joyce  B.  Friedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 

William  and  Virginia  Ganick 

Robert  R  Giddings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Gill,  Jr. 

Mary  Glenn  Goldman 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 


Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Elinor  Lamont  Hallowell 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Maralynne  Hannah 

Margaret  and  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mrs.  John  W.  Harrison 

Steven  and  Joanie  Lucas  Harth 

Warren  Hassmer 

Robert  R.  Hayward 

Madeleine  Heyman 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Miss  Roberta  G.  Hill 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Joe  and  Phyllis  Hyman 

Stella  D.  Jenkins 

Keith  R.  Johnson 

Edna  S.  Kalman 

Dr.  Alice  Kandell 

Renee  and  Stan  Katz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

Mrs.  F  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Lillian  Koutras 

Ms.  Katharine  P.  Lanctot 

Dr.  Audrey  Lewis 

Diane  H.  Lupean 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Roger  Magoun 

Ruth  G.  Mandalian 

Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Charlotte  N.  May 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  McKenzie 

Mrs.  Willard  W  McLeod,  Jr. 

Russell  P.  Mead 

Jeannette  S.  Mead 

Nathan  R.  and  Lillian  Miller 

Theodore  T.  Miller 

Gladys  V.  Moore 

Marjorie  F  Moore 

Mrs.  Richard  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Mustard 

Anne  J.  Neilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Louise  C.  Noyes-Balboni 

Mrs.  Edwin  N.  Ohl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 


George  W  Pearce 

John  B.  Pepper 

C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Ames  Samuel  Pierce 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb 

Dr.  Herbert  Rakatansky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Rebentisch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Riemer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Rittner 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Helen  M.  Sampson 

Dr.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Ann  Sargent 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Dr.  Raymond  H.  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.R.  Schroeder 
Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Sexton 
Ruth  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolf  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Donald  M.  Smith 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W  Davies  Sohier 
Dr.  Norman  Solomon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Spiker 
Arthur  E.  Spiller,  M.D. 
Thomas  A.  Stalker 
Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Dr.  Norman  Stearns 
Marilyn  R.  Sternweiler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 
Ruth  Elsa  Stickney 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 
Richard  K.  Thorndike 
Mercy  B.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orlando  N.  Tobia 
Miss  Ruth  Tucker 
Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 
Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Christine  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Wick 
Richard  and  Linda  Willett 
Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Williams 
Elizabeth  Woolley 
Mrs.  Josef  Zimbler 
Anonymous  (118) 


If  you  would  like  to  receive  information  about  how  you  may  become  a  member  of  the  Walter 
Piston  Society,  or  to  let  the  BSO  know  that  you  have  already  made  such  provisions  in  your 
will,  please  contact  Megan  Goldman  at  Symphony  Hall,  at  617-638-9257. 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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BUSINESS 


1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll 

$10,000  and  above 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  St  at  a 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

AT&T 
Neil  Curran 
John  F.  McKinnon 

Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  Hunt 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.  P.  Barger 


Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Filene's 
Joseph  M.  Melvin 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services,  Inc./ 
Creative  Gourmet 
Richard  T.  L.  Hutchinson 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

IBM  Corporation 
Patricia  Wolpert 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

Lexus 
J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
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1992-93  Business  Honor  Roll  (continued) 


Loomis-Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  J.  Finlayson 

McKinsey  &  Company 
David  G.  Fabini 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Northwest  Airlines 
Terry  M.  Leo 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Gunnar  S.  Overstrom,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  J.  Peterson 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 

Tucker  Anthony 
John  Goldsmith 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 

WCRB-102.5FM 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 


Before  the  Show, 
after  the  Symphony  or 
in  between  the  Pops. 

Great  Tempura,  Yakitori  and  Japanese  Noodles. 
267  Huntington  Avenue,  Telephone:  859-8669 


GO  EM  0  M 

APANESE  NOODLE. RESTAURANT 
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BUSINESS  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

(Industry  Listing) 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  following  business  leaders  for 
their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  BSO  s  1992  fiscal  year. 

Support  of  $10,000  or  more  is  indicated  in  bold  capital  letters;  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999 
are  indicated  in  capital  letters,  and  an  asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 

For  information  about  becoming  a  Business  Leadership  Association  member,  contact 
Marie  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  at  (617)  638-9278. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  F.  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

lima  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 


Aerospace 


NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  Smith 


Alarm  Systems 


American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

*Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

Automotive 
LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*  Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 

Richard  F.  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Allen  W  Sanborn 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building  /Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*Walsh  Brothers 
James  H.  Walsh  III 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
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ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 
William  D.  Green 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 

Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 
Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

*  Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 
Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 


We  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  112th  season 

WELCH  &  FORBES 


JOHN  K.  SPRING 
KENNETH  S.  SAFE,  JR. 
JOHN  LOWELL 
THOMAS  N.  DABNEY 
V.  WILLIAM  EFTHIM 
GUIDO  R.  PERERA,  JR. 


RICHARD  OLNEY  III 
ARTHUR  C.  HODGES 
M.  LYNN  BRENNAN 
JOHN  H.  EMMONS,  JR. 
CHARLES  T.  HAYDOCK 
OLIVER  A.  SPALDING 


Creative  investment  management 
and  fiduciary  services  since  1838 

45  School  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108    Tel.  (617)  523-1635 


Sit.  Relax. 


Rebuilt  Steinways  and 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Grands  for  Sale 


A  Tradition  of  Excellence 
in  Piano  Restoration 


Acme  Piano  Craftsmen 
Lee  Doherty 

President 

(617)  623  -  0600 

North  Shore:  (508)  281  -  4527 

10  Garfield  Avenue  •  Somerville,  MA  02145 
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Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 

*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical/ Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  Atwood  Ives 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Ben  Charlson 

Entertainment/Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 


LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Cynthia  Scullin 

WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 

Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W.  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  F.  O'Brien 

*Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 

MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 


THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 

*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 
Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Donald  R.  Shepard 

PAINE  WEBBER,  INC. 

James  F.  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
William  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 
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BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

*Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 
Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

John  F.  Reno 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Patricia  Wolpert 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

SONY  USA,  INC. 

Michael  P.  Schulhof 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 
William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*  Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
William  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

John  E  Shea 

*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 
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FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
Wlliam  J.  Tvenstrup 

*Hanover  New  England 
J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 


Legal  | 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  F  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W.  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

HALE  AND  DORR 
Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

*McDermott,  Will  &  Emery 
Harvey  W  Freishtat 


MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Peabody  &  Brown 
Robert  S.  Cummings 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Michael  E  O'Connell 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  E  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin,  Sawyer  &  Ronan 
William  C.  Sawyer 


Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 


Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 

Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W  Tiberio 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  E  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 

Gilbert  Ford 


Corona  Curtain  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Inc. 
Paul  Sheiber 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W  Coz 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
DeanT.  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 

Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 
Steven  Karol 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  E  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Bartley  H.  Calder 

*  Orion  Research,  Inc. 

Chane  Graziano 

*  Parks  Corporation 

Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 

Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Timothy  P.  Home 
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Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
E  Wade  Greer 


Printing  /Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. , 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

Wlliam  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  E  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*  Lehigh  Press  Company 
John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 
Ann  Kenney 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
James  A.  Dawson 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W.  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 
Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 


WPRRPPWHW 


Dinner  and  Symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  award-winning  chef,  Charles  Grandon,  has  created  a  new  symphony  menu 
that's  a  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance.  The  three-course  dinners  are 

prepared  and  served  with  style.  And  accompanied  by  free  parking. 

You  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll  to  symphony  with  time  to  spare. 

Reservations  are  recommended.  Call  424-7000. 


At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 

Turn  in  this  ad  for  free  parking  the  next  time  you  have  dinner  at  the  Cafe  Promenade  on  a  non-symphony  night. 


What  is 
WORDNET? 


•  Over  1000  experienced  and  accredited 
translators  in  all  languages 

•  Complete  language  services — translation, 
typesetting  and  printing 

•  Worldwide  access  via  fax  and  electronic 
networks 

•  Free  call  for  brochure,  client  endorsements 
and  estimate 

1-800-WORDNET 


All  our  services  are  free 
-  no  strings  attached. 

We  perform  a  veritable  symphony  of  travel 

arrangements...  at  no 

extra  charge  to  you. 

Travel  is  our  forte; 

Garber  is  our  name. 

Give  us  a  call- 

734-2100 

and  we'll  get  in  tune 

with  your  travel  needs. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 
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*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  F.  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 

*  Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 


Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 


THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 

Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

William  C.  vanFaasen 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Cambridge  Reports/Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 


Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 

Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 

*Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel  /Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  F.  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 
Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 
Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 
Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Ronald  Feinstein 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  . .  . 

Thursday,  March  25,  at  8 
Friday,  March  26,  at  2 
Saturday,  March  27,  at  8 
Tuesday,  March  30,  at  8 

LEONARD  SLATKIN  conducting 


FINZI 


STRAUSS 


Prelude  for  Strings 

Four  Last  Songs 

Friihling  [Spring] 

September  [September] 

Beim  Schlafengehen  [Before  Sleeping] 

Im  Abendrot  [In  Evenings  Glow] 

HELEN  DONATH,  soprano 


INTERMISSION 


CORIGLIANO 


Symphony  No.  1 

I.  Apologue:  Of  Rage  and  Remembrance 
II.  Tarantella 

III.  Chaconne:  Giulio's  Song  — 
Epilogue 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m. , 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 
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IMAGINE  A  HEALTH  CLUB 

SO  EXCLUSIVE,  YOU'RE  THE 

ONLY  MEMBER. 

It  is  a  health  club  of  your  own. 
It's  a  TROTTER. 

TROTTER  treadmills  are  so  well  regarded 
that  they  are  the  exclusive  choice  of  the 
Pritikin  Longevity  Centers.  They  are 
found  in  over  2800  clubs  worldwide, 
including  La  Costa 
and  Canyon  Ranch. 


TROTTER 

A  United  Medical  Company 


Plum  9  Walking  Center 

(508)371-2000 
Or  call  toll  free:  1  -800-TLC-WALK 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Thursday  'C—  March  25,  8-9:45 
Friday  'A'— March  26,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'A' — March  27,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'C—  March  30,  8-9:45 

LEONARD  SLATKIN  conducting 
HELEN  DONATH,  soprano 

FINZI  Prelude  for  Strings 

STRAUSS  Four  Last  Songs 

CORIGLIANO  Symphony  No.  1 

Thursday,  A'— April  1,  8-9:45 
Friday  A'— April  2,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'B'— April  3,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'B'— April  6,  8-9:45 

MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 

CHAUSSON  Symphony  in  B-flat 

FRANC K  he  Chasseur  maudit 

DEBUSSY  La  Mer 

Wednesday,  April  7,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'B'— April  8,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B'—  April  9,  2-3:55 
Saturday  A' — April  10,  8-9:55 
Tuesday  'C— April  13,  8-9:55 
CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 
CHANTAL  JUILLET,  violin 


HAYDN 

SZYMANOWSKI 
HONEGGER 


Symphony  No.  85, 

La  Reine 
Violin  Concerto  No.  2 
Symphony  No.  3, 

Liturgique 


Thursday,  April  15,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C—  April  15,  8-9:55 
Friday  A'— April  16,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B'—  April  17,  8-9:55 
Tuesday  'B'— April  20,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
HAYDN  Symphony  No.  67 

GOEHR  Colossos  or  Panic 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 
RIMSKY-  Scheherazade 

KORSAKOV 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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MA 


MARIA 

The  best  of  the  best... 

All  the  elements  oflapatria 

without  the  cliche  knicknacks  and  the 

pizza-pasta-pudding  routine 

Time  Travel  Guide,  1993 

The  unconventional 

menu  breaks  the  North  End  mold... 

not  just  for food,  but  ambiance  as  well. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

youd  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON    (617)  523-0077 


Valet  Parking 


Receptions 


If  you'd  like 

toowna 

one-of-a-kind 

treasure, 

just  raise  your 

hand. 


SKINNER 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 
of  Antiques  and  Fine  Art 


357  Main  Street 

Bolton,  MA  01740 

508-779-6241 


2  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  MA  02116 
617-236-1700 


MARY  ANN  MORSE 

NURSING      HOME 

An  affiliate  of  MetroWest  Medical  Center 


'         45  Union  Street,  Natick,  MA  01 760 

netu-  factufo  cj/^gut^  imc/wic&u/z/ektfcl AmwecJ  7M/Miwa  ana 
teAtwiurfadwe  com  cm  a^v  e/eaand  se/fona. 


Gardi  Hauck 

Admissions  Coordinator 


For  Information, 
Call:  508-650-9003 


Sally  Porter 

Administrator 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89. 7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  Leadership  Association  program  makes  it  possible 
for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a  variety  of 
original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO 
program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket  service.  For 
further  information,  please  call  Marie  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  at  (617) 
638-9278. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m. ,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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'Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 
Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nations 
Character.  " 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 
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An  Equal  Housing  Lender 
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One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season 

1992-93 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


THE  ART  OF 

SEIKO 


Bracelets,  cases,  and  casebacks  finished  in  22  karat  gold 


E.B.  HORN 

Jewelers  Since  1839 


429  WASHINGTON  ST.  BOSTON  02108 
617-542-3902  •  OPEN  MON.  AND  THURS.  TIL  7 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Special  Rehearsal 

Thursday,  March  25,  at  10:30  a.m. 

LEONARD  SLATKIN  conducting 


FINZI 


Prelude  for  Strings 


STRAUSS  Four  Last  Songs 

Friihling  [Spring] 

September  [September] 

Beim  Schlafengehen  [Before  Sleeping] 

Im  Abendrot  [In  Evening's  Glow] 

HELEN  DONATH,  soprano 

Please  withhold  applause  until  after  the  last  song. 


INTERMISSION 


CORIGLIANO 


Symphony  No.  1 

I.  Apologue:  Of  Rage  and  Remembrance 
II.  Tarantella 

III.  Chaconne:  Giulio's  Song  — 
Epilogue 


This  week's  performances  of  John  Corigliano's  Symphony  No.  1  are  part  of 

the  AT&T  AMERICAN  ENCORE  series,  a  program  supporting 

the  performance  of  20th-century  American  works. 


PAUSE 


CORIGLIANO 


Of  Rage  and  Remembrance 

A  chaconne  for  mezzo-soprano,  male  chorus, 

boy  soprano,  basses,  celli,  chimes,  timpani 
Text  by  William  M.  Hoffman 

MARY  ANN  McCORMICK,  mezzo-soprano 

BASIL  CONSIDINE,  boy  soprano 

MEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
GRANT  LLEWELLYN,  conductor 
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Gerald  Finzi 

Prelude  for  String  Orchestra,  Opus  25 

Gerald  Finzi  was  born  in  London,  England,  on  July  14,  1901,  and  died  in  Oxford,  England,  on 
September  27,  1956.  He  composed  his  Prelude  for  String  Orchestra  some  time  in  the  1920s;  it  re- 
mained unpublished  until  after  his  death.  Christopher  Finzi,  the  composers  son,  led  the  Newbury 
String  Players  in  the  first  performance  only  on  April  27,  1957,  at  St.  John's  Church  in  Stockkross, 
Berkshire.  These  are  the  first  performances  of  any  Finzi  work  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
score  calls  for  the  normal  body  of  orchestral  strings. 

Gerald  Finzi's  first  composition  teacher,  Ernest  Farrar,  with  whom  he  started  studying 
in  1914,  was  killed  in  France  in  1916.  The  shock  of  this  death,  coupled  with  that  of  the 
composer's  father  when  the  boy  was  eight,  and  of  three  elder  brothers,  caused  him  to 
become  a  private  and  introspective  person,  devoted  to  literature  and  music.  When  he 
was  twenty-four,  the  conductor  Adrian  Boult  suggested  that  he  study  counterpoint  with 
R.O.  Morris,  and  this  led  to  his  settling  in  London  after  having  spent  several  years  in 
rural  seclusion.  There  he  began  to  be  involved  with  the  musical  life,  met  Hoist  and 
Vaughan  Williams  (who  was  to  be  a  major  influence  on  his  work),  and  taught  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  from  1930  to  1933.  After  marrying  the  artist  Joyce  Black  in  1933,  he 
settled  in  Wiltshire  and  lived  a  quiet  life  of  composition  and  pacifist  activity.  He  reluc- 
tantly decided  that  the  1939-1945  war  was  necessary,  and  he  worked  for  the  Ministry  of 
War  Transport,  but  he  continued  also  to  lead  a  partly-amateur  string  orchestra,  the  New- 
bury String  Players,  founded  in  the  winter  of  1939,  in  the  conviction  that  the  artist  is  the 
prime  representative  of  civilization.  Finzi  discovered  in  1951  that  he  had  leukemia;  with 
his  resistance  to  infection  weakened,  he  died  of  shingles  brought  on  by  an  accidental 
contact  with  chicken  pox  while  attending  the  Gloucester  Festival  in  1956. 

Finzi's  music  remains  little-known  in  this  country.  He  is  most  highly  regarded  among 
singers  as  the  composer  of  a  substantial  body  of  songs,  many  set  to  the  texts  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  with  whom  Finzi  shared  a  sense  of  the  fragility  of  time  and  the  inevitable  changes 
that  it  brought.  Beyond  that,  his  best-known  music  includes  Dies  natalis  for  soprano, 
tenor,  and  string  orchestra  (scheduled  for  the  Three  Choirs  Festival  of  1939,  though 
postponed  on  account  of  the  war),  a  clarinet  concerto,  and  his  final  work,  a  cello  con- 
certo, which  was  performed  in  Boston  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orches- 
tra. 

The  origin  of  this  orchestral  prelude  for  strings  is  somewhat  mysterious.  The  precise 
date  of  composition  is  unknown;  the  Grove  Dictionary  simply  suggests  "?1920s."  The 
opus  number  is  not  much  help,  since  Finzi  seems  to  have  assigned  the  number  when  he 
began  the  work,  but  many  of  his  pieces  were  revised  substantially  years  after  their  origi- 
nal creation.  The  prelude  was  one  of  a  number  of  instrumental  works  or  sections  of 
works  that  he  had  wanted  to  have  published.  The  work  now  known  as  the  "Prelude  for 
String  Orchestra"  was  intended  to  be  the  opening  music  for  a  triptych  to  be  called  "The 
Bud,  the  Blossom,  and  the  Berry."  He  abandoned  that  plan  and  scored  the  music  he  had 
already  composed  for  string  orchestra.  The  brief  composition  is  cast  in  a  single  move- 
ment beginning  and  ending  Adagio  espressivo,  with  a  slightly  faster  middle  section.  A 
steady  eighth-note  pulse  runs  throughout,  often  as  a  drone  in  the  basses,  like  a  slow 
pulsebeat  (though  it,  too,  moves  faster  in  the  middle  section).  Over  this  the  upper  strings 
murmur  gently,  gradually  opening  up  the  musical  space  with  a  rising  passage.  Solo 
instruments  lead  the  ensemble  into  the  faster  middle  section.  The  hushed  opening  re- 
turns, but  the  ensemble  quickly  builds  to  a  climactic  closing  statement,  lushly  scored. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Richard  Strauss 
Four  Last  Songs 

Richard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  June  11,  1864,  and  died  in  Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
Bavaria,  on  September  8,  1949.  These  songs  were  written  in  1948  in  the  following  order:  Im  Aben- 
drot  (May  6),  Friihling  (July  18),  Beim  Schlafengehen  (August  4),  and  September  (September 
20).  Kirsten  Flagstad  sang  the  first  performance  on  May  22,  1950,  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Lon- 
don, with  Wilhelm  Furtwdngler  conducting  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  performed  the  Four  Last  Songs  only  twice  previously,  both  times  under  Seiji  Ozawas 
direction:  with  Leontyne  Price  on  July  8,  1983,  at  Tanglewood,  and  withjessye  Norman  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1987,  the  Opening  Night  concert  of  the  orchestras  1987-88  winter  season.  The  in- 
strumentation varies  from  song  to  song,  but  the  whole  set  calls  for  three  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo) 
and  an  additional  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bas- 
soons (one  doubling  contrabassoon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  harp, 
celesta,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Richard  Strauss  had  just  turned  eighty  when  World  War  II  finally  came  to  an  end,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  little  for  him  to  do  in  the  musical  world  as  it  was  constituted.  His  final 
opera,  the  luminous  Capriccio,  had  been  produced  three  years  before.  He  composed  a 
few  small  orchestral  works,  including  the  delicious  Duet-Concertino  for  clarinet  and 
bassoon  with  strings  and  harp,  and  a  handful  of  tiny  works  including  two  easy  pieces  for 
violin  written  for  his  favorite  young  exponent  of  that  instrument,  his  teenaged  grandson 
Christian.  But  the  one-time  bad  boy  of  German  modernist  music,  whose  orchestral  tone 
poems  made  extraordinary  new  demands  on  the  technique  of  players  and  whose  operas 
Salome  and  Elektra  brought  scandal  at  every  performance,  had  long  since  mellowed  and 
become,  for  many  young  musicians,  not  a  grand  old  man,  but  a  backward-looking  one, 
writing  conservative  music  that,  to  many,  seemed  out  of  place  in  the  mid-century. 

Yet  Strauss  had  a  final  masterpiece  in  him,  and  it  took  the  form,  appropriately  enough, 
of  a  set  of  songs.  The  appropriateness  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  earliest  works  were  songs, 
and  he  first  achieved  renown  with  his  set  of  Lieder  published  as  Opus  10.  He  continued 
writing  in  that  genre  for  many  years  especially  for  his  wife,  the  soprano  Pauline  de  Ahna, 
for  whose  voice  he  had  imagined  many  of  his  songs  and  even  perhaps  operatic  roles. 
They  were  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  a  difficult  but  enduring  marriage  when  Strauss 
happened  upon  a  poem  by  Eichendorff,  Im  Abendrot.  Eichendorff  was  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  German  lyric  poetry,  and  his  work  had  been  set  by  any  number  of  earlier 
composers,  but  Strauss  had  never  composed  a  song  to  his  words.  Im  Abendrot  seemed  too 
much  to  the  point  not  to  make  an  immediate  impression:  it  describes  an  old  couple  who 
have  endured  joy  and  sorrow,  hand  in  hand,  and  who  now  feel  a  weariness  that  may 
portend  death. 

The  composer  took  Im  Abendrot  as  a  personal  vision  for  himself  and  Pauline,  and  he  set 
it  to  music  that  was  clearly  to  be  his  farewell  to  the  world.  But  he  also  wanted  to  make  a 
group  of  songs.  While  he  was  vacationing  in  Switzerland  in  1948,  an  admirer  sent  him  a 
selection  of  poems  by  Hermann  Hesse,  who  had  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  litera- 
ture two  years  earlier.  Here  Strauss  found  what  he  was  looking  for.  He  set  three  of 
Hesse's  poems  which,  with  Im  Abendrot,  constitute  his  musical  testament.  A  year  after 
completing  the  songs  he  died  a  peaceful  death  (commenting  to  his  daughter-in-law 
Alice  that  the  experience  was  very  much  as  he  had  composed  it  sixty  years  earlier  in 
Death  and  Transfiguration).  He  did  not  live  to  hear  the  premiere  of  the  "Four  Last  Songs," 
the  title  of  which  (and  the  performing  order)  was  supplied  by  Strauss's  publisher  and 
longtime  friend  Ernst  Roth. 

For  a  composer  who  made  his  reputation  on  music  of  extraordinary  complexity  and 
busyness,  the  Four  Last  Songs  clearly  represent  a  mellowing,  a  simplification,  a  direct- 
ness that  recommends  the  set  even  to  listeners  who  find  Strauss's  earlier  work  not  much 
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to  their  taste.  The  orchestra  is  luminous  throughout,  and  the  soprano  (no  other  voice  is 
thinkable  in  these  songs,  written  as  a  final  tribute  to  Pauline)  soars  and  vocalizes  in  the 
ecstasy  of  unconstrained  lyricism.  Three  of  the  texts  deal  with  evening,  nightfall,  or 
autumn — all  images  connected  with  our  sense  of  mortality.  Strauss  composes  music  of 
autumnal  warmth  that  echoes  the  poems;  words  and  music  alike  draw  the  listener  in. 
And  for  the  listener  who  knows  Strauss's  earlier  music,  there  is  a  special  poignancy  when 
the  singer  asks  at  the  end,  "1st  dies  etwa  der  Tod?"  ("Is  this  perhaps  death?"),  and  the  an- 
swer comes  in  the  distant  melody  on  the  horn  (the  instrument  of  Strauss's  father),  sound- 
ing a  theme  composed  six  decades  earlier  for  Death  and  Transfiguration. 

— S.L. 


Vier  letzte  Lieder 


Four  Last  Songs 


Fruhling 

In  dammrigen  Griiften 

Traumte  ich  lang 

Von  deinem  Baumen  und  blauen  Liiften, 

Von  deinem  Duft  und  Vogelsang. 


Spring 

In  dusk-dim  vaults 

I've  long  dreamed 

of  your  trees  and  blue  skies, 

of  your  fragrance  and  bird-som 


Nun  liegst  du  erschlossen 
In  Gleis  und  Zier, 
Von  Licht  tibergossen 
Wie  ein  Wunder  vor  mir. 


Now  you  lie  disclosed, 
glittering,  adorned, 
bathed  in  light 
like  a  miracle  before  me. 


Du  kennst  mich  wieder, 

Du  lockst  mich  zart, 

Es  zittert  durch  all  meine  Glieder 

Deine  selige  Gegenwart! 


— Hermann  Hesse 


You  know  me  once  again, 
you  beckon  to  me  tenderly, 
your  blessed  presence 
sets  all  my  limbs  trembling! 


September 

Der  Garten  trauert, 

Kiihl  sinkt  in  die  Blumen  der  Regen. 

Der  Sommer  schauert 

Still  seinem  Ende  entgegen. 


September 

The  garden  mourns, 

the  cooling  rain  falls  upon  the  flowers. 

The  summer  shudders, 

silently  facing  his  end. 


Golden  tropft  Blatt  um  Blatt 
Nieder  vom  hohen  Akazienbaum. 
Sommer  lachelt  erstaunt  und  matt 
In  den  sterbenden  Gartentraum. 


Lange  noch  bei  den  Rosen 
Bleibt  er  stehn,  sehnt  sich  nach  Ruh. 
Langsam  tut  er  die 
Miidgeword'nen  Augen  zu. 


i 


— Hermann  Hesse 


Leaf  after  golden  leaf  drops  down 
from  the  high  acacia  tree. 
Summer,  surprised  and  weak, 
smiles  at  the  fading  garden-dream. 

Yet  he  lingers  still, 

among  the  roses,  yearning  for  rest. 

Slowly  he  closes 

his  wearied  eyes. 


Beim  Schlafengehen 

Nun  der  Tag  mich  mud  gemacht, 
Soil  mein  sehnliches  Verlangen 
Freundlich  die  gestirnte  Nacht 
Wie  ein  mudes  Kind  empfangen. 

Hande,  lasst  von  allem  Tun, 
Stirn  virgiss  du  alles  Denken, 
Alle  meine  Sinne  nun 
Wollen  sich  in  Schlummer  senken. 


Before  Sleeping 

Now  the  day  has  made  me  weary: 
let  the  starry  night  gather  up 
my  ardent  longings,  lovingly, 
as  it  would  a  tired  child. 

Hands,  leave  off  all  your  toil, 
mind,  put  aside  all  your  thoughts: 
all  my  senses  long 
to  settle,  now,  into  slumber. 


Und  die  Seele  unbewacht, 
Will  in  freien  Fliigen  schweben, 
Um  im  Zauberkreis  der  Nacht 
Tief  und  tausendfach  zu  leben. 


-Hermann  Hesse 


And  the  soul,  unencumbered, 
wants  to  soar  in  free  flight 
into  night's  magic  realm, 
to  live  deeply,  a  thousandfold. 


Im  Abendrot 

Wir  sind  durch  Not  und  Freude 
Gegangen  Hand  in  Hand: 
Vom  Wandern  ruhen  wir 
Nun  iiberm  stillen  Land. 

Rings  sich  die  Taler  neigen, 
Es  dunkelt  schon  die  Luft, 
Zwei  Lerchen  nur  noch  steigen 
Nachtraumend  in  den  Duft. 

Tritt  her  und  lass  sie  schwirren, 
Bald  ist  es  Schlafenszeit, 
Dass  wir  uns  nicht  verirren 
In  dieser  Einsamkeit. 


In  Evening's  Glow 
Through  pain  and  joy 
we've  traveled  hand  in  hand; 
let's  rest  from  wandering,  now, 
above  the  quiet  land. 

Around  us  the  valleys  are  waning, 
already  the  sky  is  darkening, 
yet,  still,  two  larks,  dream-seeking, 
soar  upward  into  the  air. 

Step  close  and  let  them  fly, 
it's  nearly  time  for  sleep: 
lest  we  lose  our  way 
in  this  solitude. 


O  weiter,  stiller  Friede! 
So  tief  im  Abendrot. 
Wie  sind  wir  wandermlide — 
Ist  dies  etwa  der  Tod? 


— Josef  von  Eichendorff 


O  spacious,  silent  peace, 
so  deep  in  evening's  glow! 
How  travel-weary  we  are — 
Could  this  perhaps  be  death? 


German  texts  set  to  music  by  Richard  Strauss  copyright  Boosey  &  Hawkes,  Inc.,  ©1950, 
renewed  1977,  and  reprinted  here  by  permission. 

English  translations  by  Marc  Mandel. 


John  Corigliano 
Symphony  No.  1 

John  Corigliano  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  February  16,  1938,  and  lives  there  now.  He  wrote  his 
"Symphony  No.  1  for  Orchestra"  on  commission  from  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Meet  the 
Composer,  Inc.,  in  honor  of  that  orchestras  centennial.  Corigliano  was  composer-in-residence  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  for  three  seasons,  from  1987  to  1990,  under  the  auspices  of  the  "Meet  the  Com- 
poser" program.  He  began  the  work  in  June  1988  and  completed  it  in  the  summer  of  1989.  The 
symphony  had  its  first  performance  on  March  15,  1990,  in  Chicago;  Daniel  Barenboim  conducted 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  pianist  Sheldon  Shkolnik,  a 
longtime  friend  of  the  composer,  who  had  performed  Corigliano's  Piano  Concerto  and  also  his  two 
major  works  for  solo  piano:  "Etude- Fantasy"  and  "Fantasia  on  an  Ostinato. "  Shkolnik  died  of 
AIDS  a  week  after  the  symphony  s  premiere,  which  he  attended.  In  1991  Corigliano  received  the 
prestigious  University  of  Louisville  Grawemeyer  Award  for  Music  Composition  for  his  Symphony  No. 
1,  which  has  by  now  been  performed  widely  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Canada, 
Spain,  England,  Australia,  and  Germany.  The  recording  of  the  symphony,  with  Daniel  Barenboim 
and  the  Chicago  Symphony,  received  two  1991  Grammy  Awards:  for  Best  Contemporary  Classical 
Composition  and  Best  Orchestral  Performance.  These  are  the  first  performances  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  symphony  lasts  about  forty-two  minutes  and  is  scored  for  a  large  orchestra 
consisting  of  three  piccolos,  four  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet, 
bass  clarinet,  contrabass  clarinet  (optional),  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  six  horns,  five  trum- 
pets in  C,  trumpet  in  A,  two  each  of  tenor  and  bass  trombones,  two  tubas,  timpani  (two  players),  a 
large  percussion  battery  (glockenspiel,  crotales,  vibraphone,  xylophone,  marimba,  two  sets  of  chimes, 
snare  drum,  three  tom-toms,  three  roto-toms,  field  drum,  tenor  drum,  two  bass  drums,  suspended 
cymbal,  tam-tam,  finger  cymbals,  three  temple  blocks,  tambourine,  anvil,  metal  plate  with  hammer, 
brake  drum,  triangle,  fiexatone,  police  whistle,  whip,  and  ratchet),  piano,  offstage  piano,  harp, 
mandolins  (played  by  two  stands  of  second  violins),  and  strings.  At  these  performances,  the  solo 
pianist  is  Randall  Hodgkinson  and  the  solo  cellist  is  BSO  principal  Jules  Eskin. 

John  Corigliano  grew  up  surrounded  by  musical  activity.  His  father,  the  late  John 
Corigliano,  Sr,  was  concertmaster  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  for  twenty-three  years. 
His  mother  is  an  accomplished  pianist.  Despite  much  discouragement  from  his  parents, 
the  younger  Corigliano  chose  composing  as  a  career,  at  first  supporting  himself  working 
for  radio  stations  WQXR  and  WBAI  in  New  York  and  for  Columbia  Records,  as  well  as 
writing  orchestrations  for  pop  albums.  Corigliano  maintains  that  in  learning  his  craft, 
there  was  no  substitute  for  listening  to  the  music  of  others  and  studying  their  scores.  His 
formal  studies  were  with  Otto  Luening  at  Columbia  University,  where  he  earned  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  cum  laude  in  1959,  and  later  with  Vittorio  Giannini  at  the  Manhat- 
tan School  of  Music.  Recently  elected  to  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  he  is  currently 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Music  at  Lehman  College,  City  University  of  New  York,  and  is 
on  the  composition  faculty  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music. 

In  addition  to  his  symphony,  Mr.  Corigliano's  works  include  his  Concerto  for  Clarinet 
and  Orchestra,  commissioned  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  premiered  in  1977 
with  Leonard  Bernstein  conducting  and  Philharmonic  principal  Stanley  Drucker  as 
soloist;  the  Pied  Piper  Fantasy  for  flute  and  orchestra,  which  had  its  premiere  in  1982,  and 
was  commissioned  and  introduced  by  James  Galway  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic; 
Kaleidoscope  for  two  pianos,  first  heard  at  the  1961  Spoleto  Festival;  and  the  Sonata  for 
Violin  and  Piano,  written  for  his  father,  and  which  in  1964  won  first  prize  at  the  Spoleto 
Chamber  Music  Competition,  unanimously  awarded  by  a  jury  including  Walter  Piston, 
Samuel  Barber,  and  Gian  Carlo  Menotti.  Corigliano's  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
had  its  premiere  at  the  opening  concert  of  the  1968  HemisFair  in  San  Antonio  and  was 
played  the  following  season  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  with  the  late  Sheldon 
Shkolnik  as  soloist.  The  Chicago  Symphony  has  also  performed  Corigliano's  Clarinet 


Concerto  and  Tournaments  Overture.  Other  works  include  his  Concerto  for  Oboe  and 
Orchestra,  premiered  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  1975;  the  hour-long  Dylan  Thomas  Trilogy  for 
chorus,  soloists,  and  orchestra;  the  Etude-Fantasy  for  piano;  Three  Hallucinations,  based  on 
his  music  for  the  film  Altered  States;  and  the  Promenade  Overture,  commissioned  for 
the  centennial  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  premiered  by  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  on  July  10,  1981. 

The  composer  has  also  written  two  film  scores,  for  Ken  Russell's  Altered  States  (1981), 
for  which  he  received  an  Academy  Award  Nomination,  and  Hugh  Hudson's  Revolution 
(1985).  For  the  latter  he  was  named  the  first  recipient  of  the  British  Film  Institute's  Antony 
Asquith  Award  for  Outstanding  Achievement  in  Film  Music.  For  the  Seventh  Interna- 
tional Van  Cliburn  Piano  Competition,  Mr.  Corigliano  composed  Fantasia  on  an  Ostinato, 
based  on  a  theme  from  the  second  movement  of  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony,  in  May 
1985.  On  a  commission  from  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  1986  he  extended  and  or- 
chestrated that  work  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  New  York  City  radio  sta- 
tion WQXR.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  that  work  under  Leonard 
Slatkin's  direction  atTanglewood  last  summer.  Corigliano  has  just  recently  completed 
Phantasmagoria  for  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  Emanuel  Ax  on  a  co-commission  from  the  Freer  Gallery 
of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Library  of  Congress.  He  is  currently  at  work  on  a 
guitar  concerto  to  be  premiered  by  Sharon  Isbin  and  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra. 

Corigliano 's  first  full-length  opera,  The  Ghosts  of  Versailles,  was  commissioned  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  honor  of  its  centennial.  Suggested  by  the  third  play  of  Beau- 
marchais'  Figaro  trilogy,  and  with  a  libretto  by  award-winning  playwright  William  M. 
Hoffman,  the  opera  had  its  world  premiere  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  on  December  19, 
1991,  under  James  Levine's  direction,  and  was  subsequently  telecast  on  PBS.  The  Ghosts 
of  Versailles  received  the  International  Classical  Music  Award  for  Composition  of  the  Year 
in  1993. 


The  composer  acknowledging  the  audiences  applause  following  the  Chicago  Symphony 
premiere  of  his  Symphony  No.  1  in  March  1990 


John  Corigliano  once  observed  (in  a  1980  interview)  that 

the  pose  of  the  misunderstood  artist  has  been  fashionable  for  quite  a  while,  and  it  is 
tiresome  and  old-fashioned.  I  wish  to  be  understood,  and  I  think  it  is  the  job  of  every 
composer  to  reach  out  to  his  audience  with  all  the  means  at  his  disposal.  Communica- 
tion should  always  be  a  primary  goal. 

In  most  of  Corigliano's  scores,  the  theatrical  element  is  strong.  Seemingly  disparate  and 
eclectic  materials  can  run  the  gamut  from  conventional  chords,  tonal  part-writing,  regu- 
lar metrics,  and  passages  in  the  style  of  eighteenth-century  drawing-room  music  to  tone- 
cluster  structures,  twelve-tone  rows,  violent  offbeat  accents,  and  avant-garde  color  effects. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  Corigliano's  use  of  these  elements  is  motivated  by,  and  gov- 
erned by,  an  approach  to  musical  architecture  that  allows  the  listener  to  hear  them  in  the 
context  of  a  structurally  and  stylistically  unified  whole. 

To  coincide  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  performances  of  his  Symphony 
No.  1,  Corigliano  has  been  awarded  the  BSO's  Mark  M.  Horblit  Award  for  distinguished 
composition  by  an  American  composer.  Established  in  1947,  the  award  has  been  pre- 
sented nineteen  times  previously,  most  recently  to  Ned  Rorem  in  the  fall  of  1991.  Past 
recipients  have  also  included  Aaron  Copland,  Walter  Piston,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Lukas 
Foss,  Gunther  Schuller,  Roger  Sessions,  Earl  Kim,  Leon  Kirchner,  and  Donald  Martino. 

Mr.  Corigliano's  program  note  for  his  Symphony  No.  1  follows. 

Historically,  many  symphonists  (Berlioz,  Mahler,  and  Shostakovich,  to  name  a  few)  have 
been  inspired  by  important  events  affecting  their  lives,  and  perhaps  occasionally  their 
choice  of  the  symphonic  form  was  dictated  by  extramusical  events.  During  the  past  de- 
cade I  have  lost  many  friends  and  colleagues  to  the  AIDS  epidemic,  and  the  cumulative 
effect  of  those  losses  has,  naturally,  deeply  affected  me.  My  Symphony  No.  1  was  gener- 
ated by  feelings  of  loss,  anger,  and  frustration. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  extremely  moved  when  I  first  saw  "The  Quilt,"  an  ambitious 
interweaving  of  several  thousand  fabric  panels,  each  memorializing  a  person  who  had 
died  of  AIDS,  and,  most  importantly,  each  designed  and  constructed  by  his  or  her  loved 
ones.  This  made  me  want  to  memorialize  in  music  those  I  have  lost,  and  reflect  on  those 
I  am  losing.  I  decided  to  relate  the  first  three  movements  of  the  symphony  to  three 
lifelong  musician-friends.  In  the  third  movement,  still  other  friends  are  recalled  in  a 
quilt-like  interweaving  of  motivic  melodies. 

Cast  in  a  free,  large-scale  A-B-A  form,  the  first  movement  (Apologue*:  Of  Rage  and 
Remembrance)  is  highly  charged  and  alternates  between  the  tension  of  anger  and  the 
bittersweet  nostalgia  of  remembering.  It  reflects  my  distress  over  a  concert-pianist  friend. 
The  opening  (marked  "Ferocious")  begins  with  the  nasal  open  A  of  the  violins  and  violas. 
This  note,  which  starts  and  finishes  the  symphony,  grows  in  intensity  and  volume  until  it 
is  answered  by  a  burst  of  percussion.  A  repeat  of  this  angry-sounding  note  climaxes,  this 
time,  in  the  entrance  of  the  full  orchestra,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  slow  timpani  beat. 
This  steady  pulse — a  kind  of  musical  heartbeat — is  utilized  in  this  movement  as  the  start 
of  a  series  of  overlapping  accelerandos  interspersed  with  antagonistic  chatterings  of  anti- 
phonal  brass.  A  final  multiple  acceleration  reaches  a  peak  climaxed  by  the  violins  in  their 
highest  register,  which  begins  the  middle  section  (B). 

As  the  violins  make  a  gradual  diminuendo,  a  distant  (offstage)  piano  is  heard,  as  if  in  a 
memory,  playing  the  Leopold  Godowsky  transcription  of  Isaac  Albeniz's  Tango  (made  in 
Chicago  in  1921),  a  favorite  piece  of  my  pianist-friend.  This  is  the  start  of  an  extended 
lyrical  section  in  which  nostalgic  themes  are  mixed  with  fragmented  suggestions  of  the 


*Apologue:  an  allegorical  narrative  usually  intended  to  convey  a  moral. 


Tango.  Little  by  little,  the  chattering  brass  motives  begin  to  reappear,  interrupted  by  the 
elements  of  tension  that  initiated  the  work,  until  the  lyrical  "remembrance"  theme  is 
accompanied  by  the  relentless,  pulsing  timpani  heartbeat.  At  this  point,  the  lyrical  theme 
continues  in  its  slow  and  even  rhythm,  but  the  drumbeat  begins  simultaneously  to  accel- 
erate. The  tension  of  a  slow,  steady  melody  played  against  a  slow,  steady  accelerando  cul- 
minates in  a  recapitulation  of  the  multiple  accelerations  heard  earlier  in  the  movement, 
starting  the  final  section  (A). 

But  this  time  the  accelerations  reach  an  even  bigger  climax  in  which  the  entire  orches- 
tra joins  together  playing  a  single  dissonant  chord  in  a  near-hysterical  repeated  pattern 
that  begins  to  slow  down  and  finally  stops.  Unexpectedly,  the  volume  of  this  passage 
remains  loud,  so  that  the  effect  is  that  of  a  monstrous  machine  coming  to  a  halt  but  still 
boiling  with  energy.  This  energy,  however,  is  finally  exhausted,  and  there  is  a  diminuendo 
to  piano..  A  recapitulation  of  the  original  motives  along  with  a  final  burst  of  intensity 
from  the  orchestra  and  offstage  piano  concludes  the  movement,  which  ends  on  a  desol- 
ate high  A  in  the  first  violins. 

The  second  movement  (Tarantella)  was  written  in  memory  of  a  friend  who  was  an 
executive  in  the  music  industry.  He  was  also  an  amateur  pianist,  and  in  1970  I  wrote 
a  set  of  dances  {Gazebo  Dances  for  piano,  four  hands)  for  various  friends  to  play  and  dedi- 
cated the  final,  tarantella  movement  to  him.  This  was  a  jaunty  little  piece  whose  mood, 
as  in  many  tarantellas,  seems  to  be  at  odds  with  its  purpose.  For  the  tarantella,  as  de- 
scribed in  Groves  Dictionary  of  Music,  is  a  "South  Italian  dance  played  at  continually  in- 
creasing speed  [and]  by  means  of  dancing  it  a  strange  kind  of  insanity  [attributed  to 
tarantula  bite]  could  be  cured."  The  association  of  madness  and  my  piano  piece  proved 
both  prophetic  and  bitterly  ironic  when  my  friend,  whose  wit  and  intelligence  were 
legendary  in  the  music  field,  became  insane  as  a  result  of  AIDS  dementia. 

In  writing  a  tarantella  movement  for  this  symphony,  I  tried  to  picture  some  of  the 
schizophrenic  and  hallucinatory  images  that  would  have  accompanied  that  madness,  as 
well  as  the  moments  of  lucidity.  This  movement  is  formally  less  organized  than  the  previ- 
ous one,  and  intentionally  so— but  there  is  a  slow  and  relentless  progression  toward  an 
accelerated  "madness."  The  ending  can  only  be  described  as  a  brutal  scream. 

The  third  movement  (Chaconne:  Giulio's  Song)  recalls  a  friendship  that  dated  back  to 
my  college  days.  Giulio  was  an  amateur  cellist,  full  of  that  enthusiasm  for  music  that 
amateurs  tend  to  have  and  professionals  try  to  keep.  After  he  died  several  years  ago,  I 
found  an  old  tape  recording  of  the  two  of  us  improvising  on  cello  and  piano,  as  we  often 
did.  That  tape,  dated  1962,  provided  material  for  the  extended  cello  solo  in  this  move- 
ment. Notating  Giulio's  improvisation,  I  found  a  pungent  and  beautiful  motto  which, 
when  developed,  formed  the  melody  played  by  the  solo  cello  at  this  point  in  the  sym- 
phony. That  theme  is  preceded  by  a  chaconne,  based  on  twelve  pitches  (and  the  chords 
they  produce),  which  runs  through  the  entire  movement.  The  first  several  minutes  of 
this  movement  are  played  by  the  violas,  cellos,  and  basses  alone.  The  chaconne  chords 
are  immediately  heard,  hazily  dissolving  into  each  other,  and  the  cello  melody  begins 
over  the  final  chord.  Halfway  through  this  melody  a  second  cello  joins  the  soloist.  This  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  musical  remembrances  of  other  friends  (the  first  friend  having 
been  a  professional  cellist  who  was  Giulio's  teacher  and  who  also  died  of  AIDS). 

In  order  to  provide  themes  for  this  interweaving  of  lost  friends,  I  asked  William  M. 
Hoffman,  the  librettist  of  my  opera,  The  Ghosts  of  Versailles,  to  eulogize  them  with  short 
sentences.  I  then  set  those  lines  for  various  solo  instruments  and,  removing  the  text, 
inserted  them  into  the  symphony.  These  melodies  are  played  against  the  recurring  back- 
ground of  the  chaconne,  interspersed  with  dialogues  between  the  solo  cellos.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  section,  as  the  cello  recapitulates  Giulio's  theme,  the  solo  trumpet 
begins  to  play  the  note  A  that  began  the  symphony.  This  is  taken  up  by  the  other  brass, 


one  by  one,  so  that  the  note  grows  to  overpower  the  other  orchestral  sonorities.  The 
entire  string  section  takes  up  the  A  and  builds  to  a  restatement  of  the  initial  assertive 
orchestral  entrance  in  the  first  movement.  The  relentless  drumbeat  returns,  but  this 
time  it  does  not  accelerate.  Instead,  it  continues  its  slow  and  somber  beat  against  the 
chaconne,  augmented  by  two  sets  of  antiphonal  chimes  tolling  the  twelve  pitches  as  the 
intensity  increases  and  the  persistent  rhythm  is  revealed  to  be  that  of  a  funeral  march. 

Finally,  the  march  rhythm  starts  to  dissolve,  as  individual  choirs  and  solo  instruments 
accelerate  independently,  until  the  entire  orchestra  climaxes  with  a  sonic  explosion. 
After  this,  only  a  solo  cello  remains,  softly  playing  the  A  that  opened  the  work,  and  intro- 
ducing the  symphony's  final  part  (Epilogue). 

This  last  section  is  played  against  a  repeated  pattern  consisting  of  "waves"  of  brass 
chords.*  Against  these  waves,  the  piano  solo  from  the  first  movement  (the  Albeniz/ 
Godowsky  Tango)  returns,  as  does  the  tarantella  melody  (this  time  sounding  distant  and 
peaceful),  and  the  two  solo  cellos,  interwoven  between,  recapitulate  their  dialogues.  A 
slow  diminuendo  leaves  the  solo  cello  holding  the  same  perpetual  A,  finally  fading  away. 

— John  Corigliano 


*To  me,  the  sound  of  ocean  waves  conveys  an  image  of  timelessness.  I  wanted  to  suggest  that,  in 
this  symphony,  by  creating  sonic  "waves,"  to  which  purpose  I  have  partially  encircled  the  orchestra 
with  an  expanded  brass  section.  Behind  the  orchestra,  five  trumpets  are  placed  with  the  first 
trumpet  in  the  center;  fanning  outwards  around  the  orchestra  are  six  French  horns  (three  on  each 
side),  four  trombones  (two  on  each  side),  and,  finally,  one  tuba  on  each  end  of  the  semicircle  of 
brass. 

The  waves  begin  with  a  high  note  in  the  solo  trumpet;  then  they  move  outward  and  around  the 
orchestra,  so  that  the  descending  brass  notes  form  chords.  A  slowly  moving  pattern  of  four  chords 
is  thus  built;  this  repeated  pattern  creates  sonic  waves  through  the  Epilogue. 


John  Corigliano 

Of  Rage  and  Remembrance,  A  chaconne  for  mezzo-soprano,  male  chorus, 
boy  soprano,  basses,  celli,  chimes,  and  timpani,  with  text 
by  William  H.  Hoffman 

John  Corigliano  composed  Of  Rage  and  Remembrance  in  1990,  on  a  commission  from  the 
Seattle  Men's  Chorus,  Dennis  Coleman,  conductor;  the  New  York  City  Gay  Men's  Chorus,  Gary 
Miller,  conductor;  and  the  San  Francisco  Gay  Men's  Chorus,  Stan  Hill,  conductor.  Funding  for  the 
commission  was  received  from  the  Meet  the  Composer /Reader's  Digest  Commissioning  Program. 
Based  on  the  third  movement  of  Corigliano's  Symphony  No.  1,  Of  Rage  and  Remembrance 
(which  shares  its  title  with  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony)  is  dedicated  "to  the  memory  of  our 
friends. "  The  composer  has  provided  the  following  program  note. 

The  genesis  of  Of  Rage  and  Remembrance  is  both  complex  and  unusual.  It  is  the  vocaliza- 
tion of  the  third  movement  of  my  First  Symphony,  a  work  inspired  by  my  feelings  of  loss, 
anger,  and  frustration  for  my  many  friends  who  have  died  of  AIDS. 

The  symphony  relates  its  first  three  movements  to  three  lifelong  friends.  The  third 
movement  (from  which  this  choral  work  is  derived)  features  an  extended  cello  solo  in 
memory  of  Giulio  Sorrentino,  a  college  friend  who  was  an  amateur  cellist.  In  that  move- 
ment I  also  tried  to  interweave  melodic  remembrances  of  other  friends  lost  to  AIDS. 
This  was  inspired  by  the  remarkable  memorial  known  as  "The  NAMES  Project,"  or 
"The  Quilt." 

The  Quilt  is  unique  in  that  it  has  managed  to  combine  two  often  irreconcilable  feel- 
ings— the  intimacy  conveyed  by  the  individual  panels  sewn  together  to  make  The  Quilt, 
and  the  overwhelming  vastness  of  the  epidemic  as  represented  by  the  entire  Quilt.  Since 


music  also  has  the  power  to  portray  both  intimacy  and  vastness,  I  tried  to  capture  these 
ideas  in  my  symphony.  To  do  this,  I  added  a  second  cello  solo,  joining  Giulio's  melody  in 
a  duo.  This  addition,  representing  Giulio's  cello  teacher  (Fortunato  Arico),  began  a  series 
of  musical  remembrances  of  other  friends  who  have  died  of  AIDS. 

To  provide  themes  for  this  interweaving  of  lost  friends,  I  asked  William  M.  Hoffman, 
another  lifelong  friend,  the  librettist  of  my  opera  The  Ghosts  of  Versailles,  and  author  of 
the  play  As  Is,  to  eulogize  our  friends  with  short  sentences.  I  then  set  those  lines  for 
various  solo  instruments  and,  removing  the  text,  inserted  them  into  the  symphony. 

The  choral  setting  Of  Rage  and  Remembrance  returns  these  words  to  their  melodies,  and 
they  become  the  central  section  of  a  larger  work,  with  Bill's  additional  poetry  providing  a 
rage-filled  introduction  and  the  final  acceptance  that  the  symphony  displays  in  abstract 
terms.  While  the  entire  work  is  a  relentless  chaconne  (a  Baroque  form  consisting  of  music 
built  upon  a  repeated  series  of  notes — in  this  case  a  twelve-tone  row),  it  divides  itself  into 
three  basic  sections. 

The  first  section,  anguished  and  rage-filled,  is  for  mezzo-soprano  solo,  with  timpani, 
celli,  basses,  and  chimes.  The  final  mezzo  note  segues  with  the  beginning  of  the  second 
section — the  largest  of  the  piece.  This  is  the  series  of  "remembrances."  Against  chords 
formed  by  the  chaconne  notes,  the  chorus  provides  a  transition  leading  to  a  cello  solo 
and  a  series  of  epitaphs  sung  by  soloists  in  the  choir.  The  cello  solo  weaves  through  this 
texture  of  vocal  memories,  as  the  choir  divides  into  two  parts  to  sing  the  chaconne 
chords. 

The  final  section  brings  back  the  mezzo-soprano,  this  time  joined  by  the  chorus  as 
they  recapitulate  their  initial  music  and  the  remembrances  of  the  central  section.  In  this 
final  part,  the  chimes  begin  tolling  in  individual  rhythms,  and  the  players  exit  the  hall 
while  playing  the  chimes,  as  the  chorus  is  asked  to  sing  remembrances  of  their  own  lost 
loved  ones.  Finally,  a  boy  soprano  sings  (in  Hebrew)  a  part  of  the  23rd  Psalm  in  which 
the  line  ". . .  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  Death,  I  fear  no  evil, 
for  Thou  art  with  me"  takes  on  a  special  new  meaning. 


— John  Corigliano 


Text  for  Of  Rage  and  Remembrance  begins  on  the  next  page. 


The  composer  with  Daniel  Barenboim  (seated),  who  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Corigliano  s  Symphony  No.  1 


Of  Rage  and  Remembrance 
Text  by  William  M.  Hoffman 


This  is  the  season  of  stone: 

Dead  leaves  on  a  garden  wall, 

Dry  berries  in  bone-cold  air, 

A  brittle  moon,  an  ashen  sun. 

Bear  it!  Bear  it,  you  tell  me. 

This  is  the  season  of  stone. 

Was  there  a  time  before  the  sorrow: 

Days  of  double  darkness, 

Nights  of  blinding  light? 

Is  there  life  outside  the  terror: 

Waking  from  an  airless  dream 

To  the  silence  of  an  empty  room? 

This  is  the  season  of  stone,  you  tell  me, 

When  dead  leaves  lace  the  garden  wall, 

and  berries  dry  in  the  bone-cold  air, 

And  the  brittle  moon  rules  the  ashen  sun. 

Bear  it!  Bear  it,  you  tell  me. 

This  is  the  season  of  stone. 


But  remember  the  crack  of  the  ice-locked  lake. 

and  the  fog  on  the  hyacinth  roads. 

Remember  the  breeze  through  the  fields  at  dawn, 

Cascading  the  trees  and  our  youth-dark  hair. 

I  remember.  I  remember.  Remember. 

Giulio  Sorrentino,  Cellist: 

you  were  the  radiance  of  my  youth. 

Freddy.  Fortunato  Arico: 

Giulio's  teacher.  Good-bye. 

Paul  Jacobs:  Brilliant  pianist  and  dry  wit,  farewell. 

Farewell.  J.J.  Mitchell:  muse  of  poets  and  painters. 

Adieu.  Adieu. 

Jacques  Chwat:  a  cabalist  and  agnostic, 

you  walked  among  the  living, 

guided  by  the  dead. 

My  life,  my  youth  farewell.  Farewell. 

Adios.  Mark  Pearson  and  Jim  Mosco: 

friends,  lovers,  died  in  eighty-eight. 

Robert  Jacobson:  a  tall,  kind  man, 

with  a  dazzling  smile.  Adios. 

Opera  was  his  passion. 

Nikos  Kafkalis: 

I'll  never  forget  you!  Good-bye.  Farewell. 

Anthony  Holland:  man  of  the  theatre, 

Oh,  Tony,  I  miss  you  so!  Lebe  wohl. 

Tony  I  miss  you  so! 

Farewell.  Good-bye. 


This  is  the  season  of  stone. 

Bear  it!  Bear  it,  you  tell  me: 

But  remember  the  crack  of  the  ice-locked  lake 

And  the  lake,  and  the  fog  on  the  hyacinth  roads. 

Remember  the  breeze  through  the  fields  at  dawn, 

Cascading  the  trees  and  our  youth-dark  hair. 

I  remember  the  scent  of  mint  and  thyme, 

I  remember  the  heat,  I  remember  the  wine. 

I  remember  the  joy.  I  remember. 

Farewell.  Adieu.  Good-bye. 

Though  I  live  to  be  a  thousand  years, 

I'll  never  forget  you. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley 

of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  shall  fear  no  evil 

for  thou  art  with  me. 

(Words  printed  in  italic  are  sung  in  Hebrew.) 
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John  Oliver,  Conductor 
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ARTISTS 

Though  soprano  Helen  Donath  has  been  a  favorite  soprano  on  the  concert,  recital,  and 
operatic  stages  of  Europe  for  three  decades,  she  was  "discovered"  in  America  only  in  the 
summer  of  1989,  when  she  sang  Eva  in  the  Seattle  Opera  production  of  Wagner's  Die  Meister- 
singer.  Though  she  had  recorded  the  role  under  Herbert  von  Karajan  many  years  earlier,  she 
did  not  sing  it  onstage  until  1986  and  has  since  sung  the  part  in  Hamburg,  Mannheim, 
Munich,  and  Vienna.  She  made  her  acclaimed  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1991,  as  Marzel- 
line  in  Fidelio  and  Susanna  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  That  same  season  brought  her  first  onstage 
appearances  as  the  Governess  in  Britten's  Turn  of  the  Screw,  with  Los  Angeles  Music  Center 
Opera,  and  the  release  of  her  RCA  recording  as  Susanna  under  Sir  Colin  Davis,  representing 
yet  another  addition  to  her  discography  of  more  than  100  titles.  Future  engagements  at  the 
Met  include  further  performances  of  Fidelio,  her  first-ever  Countess  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  and 
Rosina  in  a  revival  of  John  Corigliano's  The  Ghosts  of  Versailles.  In  addition  to  her  opera  career, 
Ms.  Donath  is  acclaimed  for  her  vast  concert  repertoire  and  as  a  recitalist.  In  recital  she  is 
invariably  partnered  by  her  husband,  the  pianist  and  conductor  Klaus  Donath;  the  first  of 
their  Lieder  recordings  won  the  Deutsche  Schallplattenpreis.  Among  other  honors,  Ms. 
Donath  was  named  a  Kammersangerin,  the  highest  award  a  singer  can  receive  in  Germany  or 
Austria,  by  the  Bavarian  government  in  1988.  A  native  of  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  Ms.  Donath 
began  voice  lessons  with  her  teacher  and  mentor  Carl  Duckwall  at  the  local  college  when  she 
was  fourteen.  She  arrived  in  Europe  in  1962,  making  her  Hannover  Opera  debut  in  1964 
and  her  debut  at  Munich's  Bavarian  State  Opera  two  years  later.  The  following  year  she  sang 
before  Pope  Paul  VI  at  the  Vatican  in  a  Karajan-led  performance  of  Mozart's  Coronation 
Mass.  International  acclaim  followed  her  appearance  as  Pamina  at  the  Salzburg  Festival 
under  Wolfgang  Sawallisch's  direction.  Ms.  Donath  is  making  her  Boston  Symphony  debut 
with  this  week's  concerts. 

Born  in  1960  in  Tenby,  South  Wales,  Grant  Llewellyn  studied  at  Chethams  School  of  Music, 
the  Perugia  Conservatorio,  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  at  Cambridge.  In  1985  he  was  a 
Fellowship  Conductor  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  worked  with  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Kurt  Masur,  and  Andre  Previn.  In  September  1990  he  initiated 
appointments  as  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  associate  con- 
ductor of  the  BBC  Welsh  Symphony.  He  is  also  principal  guest  conductor  of  Norway's 
Stavanger  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  led  on  a  tour  of  the  Baltic  States  last  May.  Mr. 
Llewellyn  won  the  Leeds  Conductors  Competition  in  1986  and  made  his  Royal  Festival  Hall 
debut  with  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  the  following  February.  In  May  1987  he  made  his 
opera  debut  at  the  Spoleto  Festival  USA  with  Rameau's  Platee;  in  December  1988  he  made 
his  United  Kingdom  opera  debut  with  Scottish  Opera.  He  made  his  Japanese  debut  with  the 
Osaka  Philharmonic  and  the  Yomiuri  Nippon  Symphony  Orchestras  in  1990;  also  that  year 
he  toured  France  and  Italy  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra.  Mr.  Llewellyn  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1991  and  led  BSO  subscription  concerts 
for  the  first  time  in  April  1992.  Other  recent  engagements  have  included  appearances  with 
the  London  Mozart  Players  at  the  Barbican  Centre,  the  Royal  Flanders  Philharmonic,  the 
Netherlands  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Trondheim  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Belgian  National 
Orchestra,  and  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic,  with  which  he  has  made  a  recording  of 
British  music  for  Decca. 


American  mezzo-soprano  Mary  Ann  McCormick  is  a  1992  Richard  Tucker  Career  Grant 
winner.  Ms.  McCormick  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  the  world  premiere  of  John 
Corigliano's  The  Ghosts  of  Versailles  and  returns  to  the  Met  this  season  as  Kate  Pinkerton  in 
Madama  Butterfly.  Future  engagements  include  Suzuki  in  Madama  Butterfly  with  Saint  Louis 
Opera  Theatre  and  Minnesota  Opera,  and  the  Prince  in  Massenet's  Cendrillon  also  with  Saint 
Louis  Opera  Theatre.  Last  summer  she  made  her  Tanglewood  debut  as  a  soloist  in  Rossini's 
Petite  Messe  solennelle.  Ms.  McCormick  made  her  Saint  Louis  Opera  Theatre  debut  in  1990  as 


the  Princess  in  Dvorak's  The  Devil  and  Kate;  she  has  also  appeared  there  as  Dryade  in  Strauss's 
Ariadne  aufNaxos.  Other  engagements  have  included  Dorabella  in  Cost  fan  tutte  at  the  Banff 
Center  in  Canada,  Rossini's  Cenerentola  with  Boston  Lyric  Opera,  and  Nicklausse  in  Offen- 
bach's Tales  of  Hoffmann  also  with  Boston  Lyric  Opera.  Recital  appearances  have  included 
the  Gardner  Museum  in  Boston  and  Sheldon  Hall  in  St.  Louis.  Ms.  McCormick  studies  in 
Boston  with  Edward  Zambara.  The  recipient  of  various  awards  and  honors,  she  holds  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  and  a  master's  degree  from  New  En- 
gland Conservatory,  where  she  is  an  Artist  Diploma  Candidate. 

Music  director  and  conductor  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  and  festival  director  of  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra's  Blossom  Festival,  Leonard  Slatkin  is  acclaimed  for  both  orchestral  and 
operatic  conducting.  During  his  thirteen-year  tenure  in  St.  Louis  he  has  brought  that  city's 
orchestra  worldwide  prominence  with  highly  acclaimed  tours  of  Europe,  the  Far  East,  and 
America.  Since  his  debuts  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in 
the  early  1970s,  he  has  been  a  guest  conductor  with  the  world's  major  symphony  orchestras. 
In  recent  seasons  he  has  also  won  fame  as  an  opera  conductor,  leading  performances  with 
Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  Hamburg  Opera,  Stuttgart  Opera,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  where  he  made  his  debut  in  October  1991  with  a  new  production  of 
Puccini's  Lafanciulla  del  West  later  televised  by  PBS.  In  January  1989  Mr.  Slatkin  signed  an 
exclusive  five-year  recording  contract  with  BMG  Classics/RCA  Victor.  His  numerous  honors 
include  ASCAP  awards  in  1984,  1986,  and  1990  for  "adventuresome  programming  of  con- 
temporary music"  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Juilliard,  and 
the  Declaration  of  Honor  in  Silver  from  the  Austrian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  cultural  relations  between  the  two  countries.  He  has  appeared 
frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  January  1980,  most  recently  at 
Tanglewood  last  summer. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970,  when  founding  con- 
ductor John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center;  the  chorus  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990.  Co-sponsored  by  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed  for  performances 
at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major 
role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate  their 
services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working  with  Music  Director 
Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent  guest  conductors  as 
Bernard  Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  In  addition,  the  chorus  has  collabo- 
rated with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  recordings. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of 
the  MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and 
conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  His  recent  appearances  as 
a  guest  conductor  have  included  performances  of  Mozart's  Requiem  with  the  New  Japan 
Philharmonic  and  Shinsei  Chorus,  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  with  the  Berkshire  Choral 
Institute.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Symphony  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 

Boy  soprano  Basil  Considine  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Boy  Choir,  John  Dunn,  director. 
The  choir  was  founded  in  1963  at  St.  Paul's  Parish  Church  in  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  by  the  eminent  choral  director  and  music  educator  Theodore  Marier. 
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"Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 

Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nations 
Character.  " 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 
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New,  Yet  Old: 

Recent  Gifts  to  the  Archives 


Since  the  establishment  of  a  full-time  archives  program  and  the  construction  of  a  climate- 
conditioned  space  in  Symphony  Hall,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  acquired  many  gifts 
of  documents,  photographs,  recordings,  and  other  memorabilia,  all  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  BSO  and  its  many  facets.  Gifts  have  come  from  staff  members,  Trustees,  retired  and  cur- 
rent orchestra  members  and  their  families,  and  BSO  enthusiasts.  A  selection  representing  the 
variety  of  these  acquisitions  is  currently  on  exhibit  in  the  display  cases  in  the  Cohen  Wing 
lobby.  Shown  above  is  former  BSO  violinist  (1920-78)  Rolland  Tapley  as  conductor  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Philharmonic,  1960-61.  The  photograph  was  a  gift  to  the  Archives  from  his  wife, 
Augusta  Tapley. 


FREE  MAGAZINE 

T70I7T7   /^T^  With  nothing  more 


to  buy,  ever! 


•  Exclusive  Magazine 

•  Exclusive  CD 

•  Plus  FREE  CD  buying  service 

Exclusive  Magazine.  The  beautiful  full-color 
BBC  Music  Magazine  -  the  only  publication  to 
cover  all  aspects  of  classical  music  -  live,  broad- 
cast, and  recorded  -  in  equal  depth.  Over  100 
large,  luxurious  pages  of  photographs,  features 
and  columns... plus  over  100  new  CDs  reviewed 
and  rated  -  the  complete  guide  to  classical 
music  every  month! 

An  Exclusive  CD.  With  every  issue  of  the 
BBC  Music  Magazine  you  will  also  receive 
each  month,  a  full-length  Compact  Disc 
that  is  not  available  anywhere  else...  an 
entire  featured  work  most  often  performed 
by  the  internationally  recognized  BBC 
orchestras.  Handsomely  packaged  in  a 
jewel  case...  not  in  a  paper  sleeve. 

A  Personal  CD  Buying  Service.  You 

may  order  CDs  reviewed  in  the  BBC  Music 
Magazine  through  the  BBC  Classical 
Music  Service,  if  you  wish.  A  convenient 
way  to  shop  but  never  an  obligation. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Simply  phone  toll-free  or 
fill  out  the  coupon  and  receive  your  free  copy  of  the 
BBC  Music  Magazine  and  free  CD.  If  not  satisfied  for 
any  reason,  return  them  with  no  further  obligation. 
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'BBC  and  the  BBC  logo  type  are 

trademarks  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  and  are  used  under  license. 
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A  COMPLETE  MONTHLY  GUIDE  TO  CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

Mail  to:  BBC  Classical  Music  Service  Box  61099,  Tampa,  FL  33661-1099 

Please  send  my  FREE  copy  of  BBC  Music  Magazine  plus  my  FREE  CD. 
Bill  me  for  just  shipping  and  handling.  Thereafter,  I  will  receive  the  BBC 
Music  Magazine  and  an  exclusive  CD  every  month.  As  a  charter  member, 
I  will  always  be  guaranteed  the  low  monthly  price  of  $2.98  plus  shipping 
and  handling  for  as  long  as  I  remain  an  active  member  in  the  program. 

I  have  no  obligation  to  buy  anything  ever  and  I  may  cancel  at  any  time. 
□  Check  here  if  you  prefer  your  monthly  recordings  on  cassette. 
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We  reserve  the  right  to  ask  for  additional  information,  reject 
any  application,  or  cancel  any  membership.  Limited  to  new 
members;  one  per  family.  Local  tax,  if  any,  will  be  added. 
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distinguished  series  of  solo  and  chamber 
music  recitals.  The  new  building  will  replace 
the  existing  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  which  is 
located  to  the  right  of  the  Main  Gate  as  you 
enter  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  at  the  far  side 
of  the  lawn  opposite  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Shed.  Designed  to  harmonize  with  the  sylvan 
character  of  Tanglewood,  the  new  Concert 
Hall  will  offer  superior  acoustic  conditions 
and  state-of-the-art  performance  facilities.  It 
promises  to  set  a  standard  for  excellence  in 
the  vibrant  summer  music  festival  tradition. 

Our  fundraising  goal  for  the  new  Hall  is 
$10.7  million  dollars;  we  happily  report  more 
than  $9.4  million  raised  to  date.  A  Kresge 
Foundation  Challenge  Grant,  as  well  as  a 
grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  will  enable  us  to  complete  our  campaign 
with  matching  donor  contributions.  Attractive 
commemorative  gift  opportunities  and  recog- 
nition benefits  are  available.  To  learn  more 
about  the  new  Concert  Hall,  please  contact 
Joyce  Serwitz,  the  BSO's  Director  of  Major 
Gifts,  at  (617)  638-9273. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  violinist  Amnon  Levy  performs  the 
Dvorak  Violin  Concerto  on  Sunday,  March 
28,  at  2:30  p.m.  with  the  Brookline  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  David  Callahan,  Music 
Director,  at  the  B.U.  Concert  Hall,  855 
Commonwealth  Avenue.  The  program  also 
includes  Martinu's  Memorial  to  Lidice  and 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony.  Tickets  are  $8 
($5  seniors  and  students).  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (617)  479-8040. 

BSO  violinist  Ikuko  Mizuno  performs 
Beethoven's  Violin  Sonata  No.  5  in  F,  Spring, 
Prokofiev's  Five  Melodies  for  violin  and  piano, 
and  Faure's  Violin  Sonata  in  A  with  pianist 
KayoTatebe  on  Sunday,  March  28,  at  3  p.m. 
at  Follen  Church,  755  Massachusetts  Avenue 
in  Lexington,  for  the  Japanese  Association  of 
Greater  Boston.  Donations  are  welcome  at 
the  door.  For  more  information,  call  (617) 
862-3805. 


The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  performs 
Mozart's  Piano  Trio  in  B-flat,  K.502,  and 
Schubert's  Piano  Trio  No.  2  in  E-flat,  D.929, 
on  Friday,  April  2,  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Second 
Church  in  Newton,  60  Highland  Street,  West 
Newton,  and  on  Sunday,  April  4,  at  2:30 
p.m.  at  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem.  The 
performers  are  BSO  violinist  Tatiana  Dimi- 
triades,  BSO  cellist  Jonathan  Miller,  the 
ensemble's  founder,  and  pianist  Randall 
Hodgkinson.  Tickets  are  $14  ($12  seniors 
and  students).  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  527-8662. 

The  John  Oliver  Chorale  performs  music  of 
Jannequin,  Ravel,  Francaix,  and  Monteverdi 
on  Saturday,  April  3,  at  8  p.m.  at  Old  South 
Church,  645  Boylston  Street  in  Boston.  Single 
tickets  are  $18  and  $11.  For  more  information, 
call  (617)  364-0068. 

Soprano  Julie  Hanson  joins  the  Hawthorne 
String  Quartet — BSO  members  Ronan  Lef- 
kowitz,  Si-Jing  Huang,  Mark  Ludwig,  and 
Sato  Knudsen — in  a  Richmond  Performance 
Series  concert,  performing  Schoenberg's 
String  Quartet  No.  2  and  Haydn's  Seven  Last 
Words  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  on  Sunday,  April 
4,  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Richmond  Congregational 
Church.  Admission  is  $10  ($8  students  and 
seniors).  For  more  information,  call  (413) 
698-2837  or  (617)  731-0004. 

Twenty- Fifth  Anniversary 
Celebration  Week 

Have  you  been  a  part  of  the  BSO  family  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more?  Whether  you  have 
been  a  subscriber  or  single-ticket  buyer,  you 
are  invited  to  be  a  part  of  the  BSO's  celebra- 
tion scheduled  for  October  20-23,  1993. 
Please  send  your  name,  address,  and  the 
year  of  your  first  subscription,  or  the  year  you 
first  attended  a  BSO  concert,  to  Deborah 
Hauser,  Chairman,  25th  Anniversary  Cele- 
bration Week,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115,  or  call 
the  Development  Office  at  (617)  638-9251 
and  leave  a  message. 


A  Gift  That  Always 
HitsAHieh  Note. 


The  Copley  Place  Gift  Certificate.  It  lets  them  choose  from  over 

1 00  distinctive  stores,  so  it's  the  perfect  gift  for  the  most  discriminating 

individuals.  Your  family.  Friends.  Even  business  associates. 

For  more  details  on  the  Copley  Place  Gift  Certificate, 
call  (61 7)  262-6600. 

Copley  Parking  Special 

Park  3  hours  for  just  $5  or  park  free  after  5  p.m. 
Both  with  a  $5  purchase  and  validated  ticket. 


COPLEY 
PLACE 

In  Boston's  Back  Bay 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits  to 
Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations.  In  October  1992  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to 
South  America,  with  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper, 
and  Covent  Garden,  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992.  In 
addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  Na- 
tional, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings 
appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World, 
Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and  Telarc  labels.  In  September 
1992  Mr.  Ozawa  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Matsumoto,  Japan,  in  memory  of 
his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  cultivation  of  Western  music  and  musical 
technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  theToho  Gakuen  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
con,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge 
at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of 
Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, who  appointed  him  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season. 
He  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood, 
and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he 
became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 
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Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 


Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

EnidL.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 

Family  chair 


Second  Molins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
*Harvey  Seigel 
t  Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

*  Victor  Romanul 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  Jo  Anne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 

chair 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 

Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  Sagojf  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Associate  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 


Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 


Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  Wlliam  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
Principal 
Wlliam  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 
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Paul  Alan  Kaplan 

March  17,  1955  -  November  23,  1991 

The  family  of  Paul  Alan  Kaplan  is  proud  to  dedicate  this 
Saturday  night's  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  to  his 
memory.  A  young  man  who  in  his  short  life  gave  so  much  to 
so  many,  Paul  died  of  AIDS  at  the  age  of  36,. 

During  his  life,  Paul  made  his  mark  in  many  ways.  Upon 
graduating  from  the  Wharton  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1977,  Paul  joined  the  Stanley  H.  Kaplan 
Educational  Center  as  an  SAT  math  teacher,  following  in 
his  father's  footsteps.  He  became  the  creative  spark  of  the 
SAT  (Scholastic  Aptitude  Test)  program,  and  eventually 
became  Corporate  Controller. 
However,  Paul's  love  was  the  theater,  and  he  was  deeply  involved  with  the  per- 
forming arts.  As  a  child,  he  was  probably  the  youngest-ever  subscriber  to  Variety. 
At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  he  was  the  entertainment  critic  for  the  Daily 
Pennsylvanian.  After  leaving  the  Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center,  he  im- 
mersed himself  in  the  world  of  theater  and  film.  "Show  biz"  became  a  business  for 
Paul.  He  was  an  associate  producer  of  the  1985  Broadway  production  of  William 
M.  Hoffman's  play  ^45  Is,  one  of  the  first  dramas  about  the  impact  of  AIDS.  He 
produced  the  off-Broadway  production  of  Spare  Parts  and  was  also  executive  pro- 
ducer of  the  1986  movie  Parting  Glances. 

Paul  was  committed  to  the  principle  that  each  person  has,  in  himself  or  herself, 
the  ability  to  make  one's  life  meaningful.  Possessing  a  great  love  of  life  and  an 
unquenchable  spirit  of  joy,  he  never  stinted  in  his  efforts  to  live  up  to  his  full  poten- 
tial. He  had  the  unique  capacity  to  draw  from  others  the  best  they  had  to  offer. 
Paul  loved  life  and  forged  literally  hundreds  of  friendships.  To  him,  all  the  world 
was  a  stage.  All  events  had  the  elements  of  drama,  laughter,  conflict,  or  pathos — 
or  a  combination  of  them  all.  In  every  sense,  Paul  danced  through  life.  His  family 
lovingly  remembers  and  honors  the  vitality,  enthusiasm,  and  creativity  Paul  con- 
veyed through  his  interests,  involvement,  and  passions. 


The  NAMES  Project  AIDS  Memorial  Quilt 

The  NAMES  Project  AIDS  Memorial  Quilt  has  become  an  international  symbol  in  the 
fight  against  AIDS.  The  Quilt  is  made  of  thousands  of  individual  3'x  6'  panels,  each 
bearing  the  name  of  someone  lost  to  AIDS.  By  organizing  and  displaying  the  Quilt,  the 
NAMES  Project  strives  to  illustrate  to  individuals  and  governments  the  urgency  and 
enormity  of  the  AIDS  epidemic  and  the  need  for  an  immediate  and  compassionate 
response,  by  revealing  names  and  lives  behind  the  statistics;  to  build  a  powerful,  posi- 
tive, creative  symbol  of  remembrance  and  hope,  linking  diverse  people  worldwide  in 
their  response  to  AIDS;  and  to  encourage  donations  in  communities  where  the  Quilt  is 
displayed,  thereby  raising  funds  for  people  living  with  AIDS  and  their  caregivers.  To 
date,  more  than  $1  million  has  been  raised  at  Quilt  displays  and  been  distributed  to 
AIDS  care  service  agencies.  With  more  than  22,000  panels  contributed  from  twenty- 
nine  countries,  the  Quilt  has  grown  too  large  to  be  displayed  in  any  one  place.  But  the 
NAMES  Project  continues  to  accept  new  panels,  and  sections  of  the  Quilt  continue  to 
be  shown  in  the  United  States  and  around  the  world,  as  they  have  been  since  the  first 
display  in  October  1987.  For  more  information,  call  or  write  The  NAMES  Project  Boston, 
Box  498,  Boston,  MA  02117,  (617)  262-NAME  (6283). 

Panels  from  the  AIDS  Memorial  Quilt  are  being  displayed  in  Symphony  Hall  this 
week  in  conjunction  with  the  BSO's  performances  of  John  Corigliano's  Symphony  No.  1. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  March  25,  at  8 
Friday,  March  26,  at  2 
Saturday,  March  27,  at  8 

THE  PAUL  ALAN  KAPLAN  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

Tuesday,  March  30,  at  8 

LEONARD  SLATKIN  conducting 


FINZI 


STRAUSS 


Prelude  for  String  Orchestra,  Opus  25 

Four  Last  Songs 

Friihling  [Spring] 

September  [September] 

Beim  Schlafengehen  [Before  Sleeping] 

Im  Abendrot  [In  Evening's  Glow] 

HELEN  DONATH,  soprano 


Texts  and  translations  begin  on  page  22. 

Please  withhold  applause  until  after  the  last  song. 


INTERMISSION 


CORIGLIANO  Symphony  No.  1 

I.  Apologue:  Of  Rage  and  Remembrance 
II.  Tarantella 

III.  Chaconne:  Giulio's  Song  — 
Epilogue 

The  Saturday-evening  performance  is  funded  in  part  by  a  gift  from  the  Rita  J.  and 
Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Foundation;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Kaplan;  Susan  B.  Kaplan  and 
Ami  Trauber;  and  Nancy  and  Mark  Belsky. 


The  performances  of  John  Corigliano's  Symphony  No.  1  are  part  of 

the  AT&T  AMERICAN  ENCORE  series,  a  program  supporting 

the  performance  of  20th-century  American  works. 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:50. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 

New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 
Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  20 


Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today.  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


~i 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 

benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund.  ^ 

Name Tel. 

Address 


City 


State. 


Zip. 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of  Development, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  021 15. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  AU  VE 


J 
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Gerald  Finzi 

Prelude  for  String  Orchestra,  Opus  25 


Gerald  Finzi  was  born  in  London,  England,  on  July 
add    9^^  14,  1901,  and  died  in  Oxford,  England,  on  Septem- 

M&  ^L  ber  27,  1956.  He  composed  his  Prelude  for  String 

f^^^j  Orchestra  some  time  in  the  1920s;  it  remained  unpub- 

lished until  after  his  death.  Christopher  Finzi,  the 
^         *Cy\  composer's  son,  led  the  Newbury  String  Players  in 

the  first  performance  only  on  April  27,  1957,  at 
St.  Johns  Church  in  Stockkross,  Berkshire.  These  are 
the  first  performances  of  any  Finzi  work  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  the  normal 
body  of  orchestral  strings. 

Gerald  Finzi's  first  composition  teacher,  Ernest 
Farrar,  with  whom  he  started  studying  in  1914,  was 
killed  in  France  in  1916.  The  shock  of  this  death, 
coupled  with  that  of  the  composer's  father  when  the 
boy  was  eight,  and  of  three  elder  brothers,  caused  him  to  become  a  private  and  intro- 
spective person,  devoted  to  literature  and  music.  When  he  was  twenty-four,  the  con- 
ductor Adrian  Boult  suggested  that  he  study  counterpoint  with  R.O.  Morris,  and  this 
led  to  his  settling  in  London  after  having  spent  several  years  in  rural  seclusion.  There 
he  began  to  be  involved  with  the  musical  life,  met  Hoist  and  Vaughan  Williams  (who 
was  to  be  a  major  influence  on  his  work),  and  taught  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
from  1930  to  1933.  After  marrying  the  artist  Joyce  Black  in  1933,  he  settled  in  Wilt- 
shire and  lived  a  quiet  life  of  composition  and  pacifist  activity.  He  reluctantly  decided 
that  the  1939-1945  war  was  necessary,  and  he  worked  for  the  Ministry  of  War  Trans- 
port, but  he  continued  also  to  lead  a  partly-amateur  string  orchestra,  the  Newbury 
String  Players,  founded  in  the  winter  of  1939,  in  the  conviction  that  the  artist  is  the 
prime  representative  of  civilization.  Finzi  discovered  in  1951  that  he  had  leukemia; 
with  his  resistance  to  infection  weakened,  he  died  of  shingles  brought  on  by  an  acci- 
dental contact  with  chicken  pox  while  attending  the  Gloucester  Festival  in  1956. 

Finzi's  music  remains  little-known  in  this  country.  He  is  most  highly  regarded 
among  singers  as  the  composer  of  a  substantial  body  of  songs,  many  set  to  the  texts  of 
Thomas  Hardy,  with  whom  Finzi  shared  a  sense  of  the  fragility  of  time  and  the  inevita- 
ble changes  that  it  brought.  Beyond  that,  his  best-known  music  includes  Dies  natalis 


Before  the  Show, 

after  the  Symphony  or     G  0  E  M  0  N 

in  between  the  Pops. 


APANESE   NOODLE. RESTAURANT 


Great  Tempura,  Yakitori  and  Japanese  Noodles. 
267  Huntington  Avenue,  Telephone:  859-8669 
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"Before  the  show,  I  like  to  have  dinner  in  the  Fine  Arts  Restaurant. 
It  puts  me  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind ." 


Fine  Arts  Restaurant 

The  perfect  place  to  begin  a  cultural  evening. 

Dinner:  Wed.  -  Fri.  evenings.     Lunch:  Tues.  -  Sun.     Corporate  functions. 

Reservations:  617-266-3663 


^Lnivia.    \\\   U  P 


*OsTO* 


>]   ■   • 


<b 


(R 


HUNNEMAN  &  COMPANY 


RESIDENTIAL  REAL  ESTATE 


Providing  full  service  residential  Real  Estate  with  an  unparalleled 
record  of  excellence  ... 


Serving  the  needs  of  both  clients  and  customers  in  Wellesley  and 
Weston,  West  of  Boston,  and  beyond  ... 

Contact  our  winning  team  today. 


Thomas  F.  Aaron 

voice  mail  945-9548 


Virginia  Murray  Boyle,  CRS  GRI 
voice  mail  945-1302 


(617)  237-9090 
372  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills,  MA  02181 
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The  Art  Of  Conversation. 


Cognac.  Lart  Be  Martell. 


Since  1715. 


7  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


"It's  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Do! 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6732. 


THE     P  RI  VATE     BANK 

BANKERS,   INVESTMENT    COUNSELLORS   AND    FIDUCIARIES 


ANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
HOSPITAL  TRUST.  BANK  OF  BOSTON  CONNECTICUT.  CASCO  NORTHERN,  BANK  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA  £}  MEMBER  FDIC 


Judy  Staubo,  Private  Banker 


Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton- Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON  WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
— 26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 

u    Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


for  soprano,  tenor,  and  string  orchestra  (scheduled  for  the  Three  Choirs  Festival  of 
1939,  though  postponed  on  account  of  the  war)r  a  clarinet  concerto,  and  his  final  work, 
a  cello  concerto,  which  was  performed  in  Boston  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Pro  Arte 
Chamber  Orchestra. 

The  origin  of  this  orchestral  prelude  for  strings  is  somewhat  mysterious.  The  precise 
date  of  composition  is  unknown;  the  Grove  Dictionary  simply  suggests  "?  1920s."  The 
opus  number  is  not  much  help,  since  Finzi  seems  to  have  assigned  the  number  when 
he  began  the  work,  but  many  of  his  pieces  were  revised  substantially  years  after  their 
original  creation.  The  prelude  was  one  of  a  number  of  instrumental  works  or  sections 
of  works  that  he  had  wanted  to  have  published.  The  work  now  known  as  the  "Prelude 
for  String  Orchestra"  was  intended  to  be  the  opening  music  for  a  triptych  to  be  called 
"The  Bud,  the  Blossom,  and  the  Berry."  He  abandoned  that  plan  and  scored  the  music 
he  had  already  composed  for  string  orchestra.  The  brief  composition  is  cast  in  a  single 
movement  beginning  and  ending  Adagio  espressivo,  with  a  slightly  faster  middle  sec- 
tion. A  steady  eighth-note  pulse  runs  throughout,  often  as  a  drone  in  the  basses,  like  a 
slow  pulsebeat  (though  it,  too,  moves  faster  in  the  middle  section).  Over  this  the  upper 
strings  murmur  gently,  gradually  opening  up  the  musical  space  with  a  rising  passage. 
Solo  instruments  lead  the  ensemble  into  the  faster  middle  section.  The  hushed  opening 
returns,  but  the  ensemble  quickly  builds  to  a  climactic  closing  statement,  lushly 
scored. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


After  the  Performance, 

Take  a  Look  at 

Our  Performance. 


HOOVER  MANAGEMENT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Investment  Counsel 

Boston 

(617)536-4861 
(800)  645-3272 

A  Value  Approach  To  Investing 
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The  Sun  Setting  Is  No 

Less  Beautiful  Than 

The  Sun  Rising. 


At  Life  Care  Centers  of  America,  we  want  our  residents 
to  enjoy  the  sunrises,  sunsets,  and  all  the  special  moments 
in  between.  We  offer  a  loving,  caring  environment  which 
promotes  resident  dignity,  self-respect  and  family  involve- 
ment. For  additional  information,  contact  any  of  the  ten 
smoke-free  centers  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
listed  below. 
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Life  Care  Center 

of  the  North  Shore 

Lynn,  MA 

617-592-9667 

The  Highlands 
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508-343-4411 


Life  Care  Center 
of  Wilbraham 

Wilbraham,  MA 
413-596-3111 

The  Oaks 

New  Bedford,  MA 

508-998-7807 


Littleton  House 

Nursing  Home 

Littleton,  MA 

508-486-3512 

Evergreen  House 
Health  Center 

E.  Providence,  Rl 
401-438-3250 
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Richard  Strauss 

Four  Last  Songs 

Richard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  June 
11,  1864,  and  died  in  Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
Bavaria,  on  September  8,  1949.  These  songs  were 
written  in  1948  in  the  following  order:  Im  Abendrot 
(May  6),  Fruhling  (July  18),  Beim  Schlafengehen 
(August  4),  and  September  (September  20).  Kirsten 
Flagstad  sang  the  first  performance  on  May  22, 
1950,  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  London,  with 
Wilhelm  Furtwdngler  conducting  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
performed  the  Four  Last  Songs  only  twice  previously, 
both  times  under  Seiji  Ozawas  direction:  with  Leon- 
tyne  Price  on  July  8,  1983,  at  Tanglewood,  and  with 
Jessye  Norman  on  September  29,  1987,  the  Opening 
Night  concert  of  the  orchestra's  1987-88  winter  sea- 
son. The  instrumentation  varies  from  song  to  song,  but  the  whole  set  calls  for  three  flutes 
(one  doubling  piccolo)  and  an  additional  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  (one  doubling  contrabassoon) ,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  harp,  celesta,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Richard  Strauss  had  just  turned  eighty  when  World  War  II  finally  came  to  an  end, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  little  for  him  to  do  in  the  musical  world  as  it  was  constituted. 
His  final  opera,  the  luminous  Capriccio,  had  been  produced  three  years  before.  He 
composed  a  few  small  orchestral  works,  including  the  delicious  Duet-Concertino  for 
clarinet  and  bassoon  with  strings  and  harp,  and  a  handful  of  tiny  works  including  two 
easy  pieces  for  violin  written  for  his  favorite  young  exponent  of  that  instrument,  his 
teenaged  grandson  Christian.  But  the  one-time  bad  boy  of  German  modernist  music, 
whose  orchestral  tone  poems  made  extraordinary  new  demands  on  the  technique  of 
players  and  whose  operas  Salome  and  Elektra  brought  scandal  at  every  performance, 
had  long  since  mellowed  and  become,  for  many  young  musicians,  not  a  grand  old 
man,  but  a  backward-looking  one,  writing  conservative  music  that,  to  many,  seemed 
out  of  place  in  the  mid-century. 

Yet  Strauss  had  a  final  masterpiece  in  him,  and  it  took  the  form,  appropriately 
enough,  of  a  set  of  songs.  The  appropriateness  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  earliest  works 
were  songs,  and  he  first  achieved  renown  with  his  set  of  Lieder  published  as  Opus  10. 
He  continued  writing  in  that  genre  for  many  years  especially  for  his  wife,  the  soprano 
Pauline  de  Ahna,  for  whose  voice  he  had  imagined  many  of  his  songs  and  even  perhaps 
operatic  roles.  They  were  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  a  difficult  but  enduring  marriage 
when  Strauss  happened  upon  a  poem  by  Eichendorff,  Im  Abendrot.  Eichendorff  was 
one  of  the  great  masters  of  German  lyric  poetry,  and  his  work  had  been  set  by  any 
number  of  earlier  composers,  but  Strauss  had  never  composed  a  song  to  his  words.  Im 
Abendrot  seemed  too  much  to  the  point  not  to  make  an  immediate  impression:  it  de- 
scribes an  old  couple  who  have  endured  joy  and  sorrow,  hand  in  hand,  and  who  now 
feel  a  weariness  that  may  portend  death. 

The  composer  took  Im  Abendrot  as  a  personal  vision  for  himself  and  Pauline,  and 
he  set  it  to  music  that  was  clearly  to  be  his  farewell  to  the  world.  But  he  also  wanted  to 
make  a  group  of  songs.  While  he  was  vacationing  in  Switzerland  in  1948,  an  admirer 
sent  him  a  selection  of  poems  by  Hermann  Hesse,  who  had  been  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  literature  two  years  earlier.  Here  Strauss  found  what  he  was  looking  for.  He 
set  three  of  Hesse's  poems  which,  with  Im  Abendrot,  constitute  his  musical  testament. 
A  year  after  completing  the  songs  he  died  a  peaceful  death  (commenting  to  his  daugh- 
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ter-in-law  Alice  that  the  experience  was  very  much  as  he  had  composed  it  sixty  years 
earlier  in  Death  and  Transfiguration).  He  did  not  live  to  hear  the  premiere  of  the  "Four 
Last  Songs,"  the  title  of  which  (and  the  performing  order)  was  supplied  by  Strauss's 
publisher  and  longtime  friend  Ernst  Roth. 

For  a  composer  who  made  his  reputation  on  music  of  extraordinary  complexity  and 
busyness,  the  Four  Last  Songs  clearly  represent  a  mellowing,  a  simplification,  a  direct- 
ness that  recommends  the  set  even  to  listeners  who  find  Strauss's  earlier  work  not  much 
to  their  taste.  The  orchestra  is  luminous  throughout,  and  the  soprano  (no  other  voice  is 
thinkable  in  these  songs,  written  as  a  final  tribute  to  Pauline)  soars  and  vocalizes  in 
the  ecstasy  of  unconstrained  lyricism.  Three  of  the  texts  deal  with  evening,  nightfall, 
or  autumn — all  images  connected  with  our  sense  of  mortality.  Strauss  composes  music 
of  autumnal  warmth  that  echoes  the  poems;  words  and  music  alike  draw  the  listener 
in.  And  for  the  listener  who  knows  Strauss's  earlier  music,  there  is  a  special  poignancy 
when  the  singer  asks  at  the  end,  "1st  dies  etwa  derTod?"  ("Is  this  perhaps  death?"), 
and  the  answer  comes  in  the  distant  melody  on  the  horn  (the  instrument  of  Strauss's 
father),  sounding  a  theme  composed  six  decades  earlier  for  Death  and  Transfiguration. 

— S.L. 


The  St  musses'  wedding  photo 
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Vier  letzte  Lieder 


Four  Last  Songs 


Friihling 

In  dammrigen  Griiften 

Traumte  ich  lang 

Von  deinem  Baumen  und  blauen  Liiften, 

Von  deinem  Duft  und  Vogelsang. 

Nun  liegst  du  erschlossen 
In  Gleis  und  Zier, 
Von  Licht  iibergossen 
Wie  ein  Wunder  vor  mir. 


Spring 

In  dusk-dim  vaults 

I've  long  dreamed 

of  your  trees  and  blue  skies, 

of  your  fragrance  and  bird-sonj 

Now  you  lie  disclosed, 
glittering,  adorned, 
bathed  in  light 
like  a  miracle  before  me. 


Du  kennst  mich  wieder, 

Du  lockst  mich  zart, 

Es  zittert  durch  all  meine  Glieder 

Deine  selige  Gegenwart! 

— Hermann  Hesse 

September 

Der  Garten  trauert, 

Kiihl  sinkt  in  die  Blumen  der  Regen. 

Der  Sommer  schauert 

Still  seinem  Ende  entgegen. 

Golden  tropft  Blatt  urn  Blatt 
Nieder  vom  hohen  Akazienbaum. 
Sommer  lachelt  erstaunt  und  matt 
In  den  sterbenden  Gartentraum. 

Lange  noch  bei  den  Rosen 
Bleibt  er  stehn,  sehnt  sich  nach  Ruh. 
Langsam  tut  er  die 
Mudgeword'nen  Augen  zu. 

— Hermann  Hesse 


You  know  me  once  again, 
you  beckon  to  me  tenderly, 
your  blessed  presence 
sets  all  my  limbs  trembling! 


September 

The  garden  mourns, 

the  cooling  rain  falls  upon  the  flowers. 

The  summer  shudders, 

silently  facing  his  end. 

Leaf  after  golden  leaf  drops  down 
from  the  high  acacia  tree. 
Summer,  surprised  and  weak, 
smiles  at  the  fading  garden-dream. 

Yet  he  lingers  still, 

among  the  roses,  yearning  for  rest. 

Slowly  he  closes 

his  wearied  eyes. 
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Beim  Schlafengehen 

Nun  der  Tag  mich  mud  gemacht, 
Soil  mein  sehnliches  Verlangen 
Freundlich  die  gestirnte  Nacht 
Wie  ein  miides  Kind  empfangen. 

Hande,  lasst  von  allemTun, 
Stirn  virgiss  du  alles  Denken, 
Alle  meine  Sinne  nun 
Wollen  sich  in  Schlummer  senken. 

Und  die  Seele  unbewacht, 
Will  in  freien  Fliigen  schweben, 
Um  im  Zauberkreis  der  Nacht 
Tief  und  tausendfach  zu  leben. 


Before  Sleeping 

Now  the  day  has  made  me  weary: 
let  the  starry  night  gather  up 
my  ardent  longings,  lovingly, 
as  it  would  a  tired  child. 

Hands,  leave  off  all  your  toil, 
mind,  put  aside  all  your  thoughts: 
all  my  senses  long 
to  settle,  now,  into  slumber. 

And  the  soul,  unencumbered, 
wants  to  soar  in  free  flight 
into  night's  magic  realm, 
to  live  deeply,  a  thousandfold. 


-Hermann  Hesse 


Im  Abendrot 

Wir  sind  durch  Not  und  Freude 
Gegangen  Hand  in  Hand: 
Vom  Wandern  ruhen  wir 
Nun  iiberm  stillen  Land. 

Rings  sich  die  Taler  neigen, 
Es  dunkelt  schon  die  Luft, 
Zwei  Lerchen  nur  noch  steigen 
Nachtraumend  in  den  Duft. 

Tritt  her  und  lass  sie  schwirren, 
Bald  ist  es  Schlafenszeit, 
Dass  wir  uns  nicht  verirren 
In  dieser  Einsamkeit. 


In  Evening's  Glow 

Through  pain  and  joy 
we've  traveled  hand  in  hand; 
let's  rest  from  wandering,  now, 
above  the  quiet  land. 

Around  us  the  valleys  are  waning, 
already  the  sky  is  darkening, 
yet,  still,  two  larks,  dream-seeking, 
soar  upward  into  the  air. 

Step  close  and  let  them  fly, 
it's  nearly  time  for  sleep: 
lest  we  lose  our  way 
in  this  solitude. 


0  weiter,  stiller  Friede! 
So  tief  im  Abendrot. 
Wie  sind  wir  wandermude — 
Ist  dies  etwa  der  Tod? 


— Josef  von  Eichendorff 


0  spacious,  silent  peace, 
so  deep  in  evening's  glow! 
How  travel-weary  we  are — 
Could  this  perhaps  be  death? 


German  texts  set  to  music  by  Richard  Strauss  copyright  Boosey  &  Hawkes,  Inc. ,  ©1950, 
renewed  1977,  and  reprinted  here  by  permission. 

English  translations  by  Marc  Mandel. 
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An  Outstanding 
Performance 


The  Result  Of  A 

Harmonious 

Effort. 


Bay  Bank  applauds  the  continuing  success  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  congratulate  all  the  performers  and  those  behind  the  scenes 

for  working  in  perfect  harmony  to  create  music  loved  around  the  world. 


Ba/Bank 
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John  Corigliano's  Symphony  No.  1: 
Music,  Message,  or  Both? 

by  Marc  Mandel 

Is  it  necessary  to  know  the  circumstances  behind  a  musical  work's  creation  to  under- 
stand or  appreciate  that  work  fully?  Conversely,  does  lack  of  such  knowledge  neces- 
sarily hinder  our  understanding  or  appreciation?  Do  we  need  to  know,  for  example, 
that  grief  over  his  mother's  death  may  have  led  Brahms  to  write  the  fifth  movement,  a 
late  addition  for  solo  soprano,  of  his  German  Requiem?  Or  that  Dvorak  revised  the 
ending  of  his  Cello  Concerto  following  the  death  of  his  sister-in-law,  with  whom  he 
had  once  been  in  love?  Though  such  facts  may  be  of  interest,  and  may  even  heighten 
our  response  to  the  music,  such  knowledge  is  surely  incidental  to  appreciating  those 
works  on  their  own  terms. 

Of  course  there  are  also  instances  where  a  composer's  music  is  specifically  about 
something,  as  in  the  case  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  or  Berlioz's  Symphonie 
fantastique  (subtitled  "Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist").  In  such  cases,  not  knowing 
the  composer's  intended  meaning  behind  the  notes  might  well  compromise  our  full 
appreciation  for,  and  understanding  of,  the  music.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  music  of 
these  works  has  its  own  intrinsic  appeal — deriving  from  the  way  the  music  is  put  to- 
gether, and  from  the  music's  particular  emotional  content — that  should  enable  a  lis- 
tener unfamiliar  with  either  symphony's  extramusical  content  to  appreciate  the  music 
nevertheless.  Mahler  on  several  occasions  suppressed  programs  he  had  previously 
published  for  his  symphonies:  he  preferred  leaving  his  listeners  to  their  own  devices, 
unencumbered  by  extramusical  concerns.  Thus,  music,  even  where  the  composer  may 
suggest  otherwise,  retains  a  life  and  integrity  of  its  own,  independent  of  any  program- 
matic content. 

How  does  this  relate  to  John  Corigliano's  Symphony  No.  1?  Written  for  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra's  centennial  while  Corigliano  was  that  orchestra's  composer-in- 
residence,  the  work  was  premiered  by  that  ensemble  under  Daniel  Barenboim's  direc- 
tion in  March  1990.  It  has  since  been  widely  played  throughout  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  Canada,  Spain,  England,  Australia,  and  Germany,  to  the  acclaim  of  public, 
performers,  and  critics.  It  won  the  1991  Grawemeyer  Award  for  Musical  Composition 
(the  music  world's  equivalent,  in  stature,  to  the  Nobel  Prize)  and  was  released  on  an 
award-winning  compact  disc  that  held  the  Billboard  charts  for  sixty-nine  weeks — an 
extraordinary  response  to  a  recently  composed  "classical"  work.  Yet  since  its  premiere 
Corigliano's  symphony  has  also  won  widespread  attention  extending  beyond  its  purely 
musical  merits;  it  has  taken  on  a  "double  life,"  as  both  music  and  messenger. 

What  is  the  symphony's  "message"?  Inspired  by  the  illness  of  one  of  his  best  friends 
(the  work's  dedicatee),  Corigliano's  Symphony  No.  1  represents  the  composer's  per- 
sonal response  to  the  AIDS  crisis;  in  it  he  has  memorialized  friends  lost  to,  or  afflicted 
by,  the  disease.  As  he  writes  in  his  program  note  for  the  work,  his  symphony  "was 
generated  by  feelings  of  loss,  anger,  and  frustration."  The  first  three  movements  are 
individually  related  to  "lifelong  musician-friends."  In  the  third  movement,  "still  other 
friends  are  recalled  in  a  quilt-like  interweaving  of  motivic  melodies";  here  Corigliano 
took  his  inspiration  from  the  AIDS  Memorial  Quilt,  whose  individual  panels,  hand- 
crafted by  their  loved  ones,  recall  individuals  lost  to  the  disease.  Thus  Corigliano's 
symphony,  apart  from  its  existence  as  a  purely  musical  work,  has  taken  on  a  separate 
life.  As  an  emotionally  charged  response  to  the  effects  of  AIDS  on  his,  and  our,  world, 
it  speaks  clearly  and  powerfully  to  anyone  who  has  been  affected  by  the  disease.  At  the 
same  time,  the  symphony  has  become  a  musical  beacon  symbolizing  the  struggle 
against  AIDS,  promoting  AIDS-awareness,  and  fostering  a  message  of  compassion. 

Purely  as  music,  Corigliano's  symphony  ably  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the  genre. 
It  is  written  for  orchestra  (and  a  large  orchestra  at  that).  It's  in  three  clear-cut  move- 
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merits  of  contrasting  character,  with  a  brief  Epilogue  appended  to  the  third.  Each 
movement  is  clearly  structured — the  first,  generally  slow-moving,  in  an  ABA  form;  the 
second  basically  quick-moving  and  dance-derived;  the  third  slow  again,  and  based 
upon  the  repeated  chord-structure  of  a  Spanish  dance  form  called  a  Chaconne  (recall 
that  Brahms  based  the  final  movement  of  his  Fourth  Symphony  on  the  Passacaglia). 
The  Epilogue  is  also  built  upon  a  series  of  repeated  chords.  Further,  the  three  princi- 
pal movements  and  the  Epilogue  are  thematically  connected — material  from  the  first 
movement  recurs  to  close  the  third,  and  the  Epilogue  has  thematic  references  to  all 
three  preceding  movements.  The  symphony's  proportions,  in  terms  of  the  music's  move- 
ment through  time,  are  well-balanced — the  first  and  third  movements  each  run  be- 
tween thirteen  and  fourteen  minutes;  the  second  movement  and  Epilogue  (itself  a  bit 
more  than  four  minutes)  total  thirteen  minutes.  And  the  symphony's  musical  language 
— emotionally  direct  and  wide-ranging,  juxtaposing  elements  of  tonality  and  atonality 
— is  compelling  and  immediately  accessible.  From  its  opening  measures,  this  sym- 
phony engages  listeners  and  draws  them  into  its  musical  world. 

Which  leaves  the  question:  can  one's  response  to  the  music  of  Corigliano's  symphony 
be  separated  out  from  one's  response  to  its  message?  Certainly  the  composer  wants  his 
music  to  stand  on  its  own  terms.  He  has  called  his  piece  simply  "Symphony  No.  1  for 
Orchestra,"  without  a  subtitle  (though  he  does  provide  individual  movement-headings, 
and,  at  specific  points  in  the  third  movement  of  the  score,  identifies  some  of  the  friends 
memorialized  therein).  "I  wanted  this  to  be  an  abstract  work,"  he  has  stated,  "because 
I  think  that  abstract  music  can  touch  the  deepest  and  most  basic  emotions."  And,  as 
implied  above,  it  is  certainly  possible  to  hear  the  piece  purely  as  music,  in  terms  of  its 
musical  language,  structural  logic,  and  abstract  emotional  content. 

The  critical  response  to  Corigliano's  work  has  recognized  this  from  the  start.  Writing 
about  the  Chicago  premiere  in  the  New  York  Times,  John  Rockwell  called  the  symphony 
"a  major  new  orchestral  score  .  .  .  that  addresses  a  terrible  crisis  of  our  time  and  also 
manages  to  make  impressive  sense  on  abstract  esthetic  terms''''  [italics  added],  going  on 


The  composer  acknowledging  the  audience's  applause  following  the  Chicago 
Symphony  premiere  of  his  Symphony  No.  1  in  March  1990 
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to  describe  it  as  "full  of  an  esthetic  coherence  that  could  convince  even  one  utterly 
ignorant  of  its  inspiration."  John  Ardoin  had  this  to  say  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News: 
"What  is  important  about  the  Corigliano  symphony  ...  is  that  its  power  and  thrust  do 
not  depend  on  its  program.  It  is  music  that  coheres  and  has  impact  and  enormous 
clarity  on  its  own.  In  short,  it  stands  out  with  validity  purely  as  music."  Robert  C. 
Marsh  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  found  it  both  "socially  relevant,  since  it  is  about  the 
AIDS  epidemic,  and  musically  distinctive."  He,  too,  sensed  a  musical-emotional 
resonance  separate  from  the  motivation  that  originally  inspired  the  work's  composition: 
"a  listener  who  has  felt  no  comparable  tragedy  in  his  life  may  respond  to  it  fully  as  a 
humanistic  document."  The  Chicago  Tribune's  John  von  Rhein  may  have  stated  the 
case  most  specifically,  when  he  wrote:  "To  call  it  an  AIDS  symphony  ...  is  to  miss 
Corigliano's  point.  This  is  music  that  speaks  eloquently  to  the  feelings  engendered  by 
human  loss  of  all  sorts;  it  leaves  us  with  a  renewed  awareness  of  our  humanity." 

Given  the  continuing  enormity  of  the  AIDS  crisis,  it  is  not  surprising  that  presenters 
of  the  work  see  in  Corigliano's  symphony  an  opportunity  to  broaden  listeners'  aware- 
ness of  the  disease.  When  the  piece  had  its  New  York  premiere  in  January  1992,  the 
non-musical  elements  of  the  event  included  an  AIDS  Quilt  display  and  a  table  of  AIDS- 
related  literature  in  the  Avery  Fisher  Hall  lobby,  the  wearing  of  red  AIDS-awareness 
ribbons  by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  an  address  from  the  podium 
by  the  conductor.  This  past  January,  in  conjunction  with  Minnesota  Orchestra  perform- 
ances of  the  piece,  a  week's  worth  of  AIDS-awareness  activities  included,  among  other 
things,  an  AIDS  Quilt  display,  a  special  concert  featuring  selections  from  the  "AIDS 
Songbook"  (conceived  by  the  American  baritone  William  Parker  as  an  equivalent  in 
song  to  the  AIDS  Memorial  Quilt,  with  settings  of  AIDS-related  poetry  by  a  still-grow- 
ing number  of  composers),  and  a  performance  of  Corigliano's  recent  choral  work  Of 
Rage  and  Remembrance ,  which  shares  its  title  with  the  first  movement  of  his  symphony 
and  draws  on  the  symphony  for  its  musical  material.  In  conjunction  with  the  work's 
Boston  Symphony  performances,  portions  of  the  AIDS  Quilt  will  be  displayed  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  the  final  rehearsal  will  be  open  to  people  affected  by  the  disease,  and  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  will  perform  Of  Rage  and  Remembrance  as  part  of  that 
rehearsal  session. 

For  the  time  being,  and  particularly  on  first  hearing,  it  may  not  be  entirely  possible 
to  separate  the  music  of  Corigliano's  symphony  from  the  circumstances  surrounding 
its  composition.  As  a  significant  response  to  the  AIDS  crisis,  the  symphony's  extra- 
musical  message  remains  sadly  pertinent.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  no  more 
necessary  to  keep  Corigliano's  personal  motivation  specifically  in  mind  while  hearing 
the  work  than  to  envision  pastoral  scenes  while  listening  to  Beethoven's  Sixth  Sym- 
phony, or  to  conjure  images  of  the  Symphonie  fantastique's  opium-clouded  protagonist 
when  hearing  that  work.  However  hard  it  may  be  at  present  to  hear  Corigliano's  sym- 
phony without  reference  to  the  circumstances  that  motivated  it,  that  perspective  will 
change  over  time.  In  this  regard  Corigliano  suggests  a  parallel  between  his  own  sym- 
phony and  Shostakovich's  Leningrad  Symphony  (No.  7),  written  in  response  to  the 
devastating  1941  invasion  of  Leningrad  by  the  German  army;  today  we  can  hear  that 
piece  without  having  to  relive  the  horrors  that  inspired  it. 

As  with  any  piece,  the  intrinsic  value  of  Corigliano's  symphony  derives  ultimately 
from  our  hearing  it,  to  say  it  once  more,  purely  as  music,  with  respect  to  its  musical- 
stylistic  language,  its  structural  logic,  its  unique  combination  of  notes,  phrases, 
rhythms,  colors,  and  dynamics,  and,  in  particular,  its  abstract  emotional  content. 
Only  through  our  individual  responses  to  that  aspect  of  Corigliano's  work — responses 
based  in  our  own  personal  experience — can  we  move  beyond  the  circumstances  of  the 
symphony's  composition  to  appreciate  its  music  on  its  own  terms,  for  ourselves. 
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East  Boothbay,  Maine 
WATERFRONT  COMPOUND  -  LENEKIN  NECK 
DEEPWATER  FRONTAGE  &  BEACH 

Private  3-5  acre  estate  including  a  gracious  4 
bedroom,  3  1/2  bath  colonial,  a  winterized  guest 
cottage  &  345'  of  deepwater  frontage. 
Spectacular  water  views,  formal  gardens, 
stonewalls,  terrace,  a  small  beach  plus 
possibility  for  a  dock  &  float.  A  gem.     $675,000 


Hollis,  New  Hampshire 
ROCKY  POND  ESTATE  PARCELS 

Lovely  estate  building  parcels  ranging  in  size 
from  5  to  7  acres  on  pristine  Rocky  Pond,  a  66- 
acre  great  pond.  Unspoiled  beauty  in  choice 
area  with  lovely  views,  privacy  &  more. From 

$195,000 
Call  LANDVEST  603/228-2020 


AN  "ADIRONDACK  CAMP" 
BAY  POND  PARK 

Classic  main  residence  in  the  unique  great  camp 
style  with  8,100  s.f.,  7  fireplaces,  large  windows 
&  beautifully  preserved  interior  woodwork.  Plus 
3  guest  cottages  on  Bay  Pond,  tennis  court, 
greenhouse,  boathouse,  security  &  maintenance. 
A  Utopia  on  a  lovely  trout  &  salmon  lake,  part  of 
a  21,000  acre  preserve  including  10  lakes,  65  mile 
foot  trail  &  17  miles  on  the  St.  Regis  River. 

$1,600,000 


Maochester-By-The-Sea 

"SUNNYBANK" 

GALES  POINT  OCEANFRONT  ESTATE 

Classic  c.1900  shingle-style  home  on  over  2  acres 
of  rolling  lawn  with  wonderful  wrap-around 
porches  &  spectacular  views.  The  elegance  & 
splendor  of  an  era  gone  by  with  over  20  rooms, 
lOfireplaces,  music  &  billiard  rooms,  paneled 
library  &  magnificent  foyer.  Sandy  beach  &  pier 
access  plus  potential  for  private  dock  & 
additional  oceanfront  lot.  A  "truly  American" 
showcase.  $2,900,000 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109  (617)  723-1800 
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John  Corigliano 

Symphony  No.  1 

John  Corigliano  was  born  in  New  York  City  on 
February  16,  1938,  and  lives  there  now.  He  wrote  his 
"Symphony  No.  1  for  Orchestra"  on  commission 
from  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Meet  the 
Composer,  Inc.,  in  honor  of  that  orchestras  centen- 
nial. Corigliano  was  composer-in-residence  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  for  three  seasons,  from  1987  to 
1990,  under  the  auspices  of  the  "Meet  the  Composer' 
program.  He  began  the  work  in  June  1988  and  com- 
pleted it  in  the  summer  of  1989.  The  symphony  had 
its  first  performance  on  March  15,  1990,  in  Chicago; 
Daniel  Barenboim  conducted  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  pianist 
Sheldon  Shkolnik,  a  longtime  friend  of  the  composer, 
who  had  performed  Corigliano  !s  Piano  Concerto 
and  also  his  two  major  works  for  solo  piano:  "Etude-Fantasy"  and  "Fantasia  on  an 
Ostinato. "  Shkolnik  died  of  AIDS  a  week  after  the  symphony's  premiere,  which  he  at- 
tended. In  1991  Corigliano  received  the  prestigious  University  of  Louisville  Grawemeyer 
Award  for  Music  Composition  for  his  Symphony  No.  1,  which  has  by  now  been  performed 
widely  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  Spain,  England,  Australia, 
and  Germany.  The  recording  of  the  symphony,  with  Daniel  Barenboim  and  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  received  two  1991  Grammy  Awards:  for  Best  Contemporary  Classical  Compo- 
sition and  Best  Orchestral  Performance.  These  are  the  first  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  symphony  lasts  about  forty-two  minutes  and  is  scored  for  a 
large  orchestra  consisting  of  three  piccolos,  four  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three 
clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  contrabass  clarinet  (optional),  three  bassoons 
and  contrabassoon,  six  horns,  five  trumpets  in  C,  trumpet  in  A,  two  each  of  tenor  and 
bass  trombones,  two  tubas,  timpani  (two  players),  a  large  percussion  battery  (glocken- 
spiel, crotales,  vibraphone,  xylophone,  marimba,  two  sets  of  chimes,  snare  drum,  three 
tom-toms,  three  roto-toms ,  field  drum,  tenor  drum,  two  bass  drums,  suspended  cymbal, 
tam-tam,  finger  cymbals,  three  temple  blocks,  tambourine,  anvil,  metal  plate  with  ham- 
mer, brake  drum,  triangle,  flexatone,  police  whistle,  whip,  and  ratchet),  piano,  offstage 
piano,  harp,  mandolins  (played  by  two  stands  of  second  violins),  and  strings.  At  these 
performances,  the  solo  pianist  is  Randall  Hodgkinson  and  the  solo  cellist  is  BSO  princi- 
pal Jules  Eskin. 

John  Corigliano  grew  up  surrounded  by  musical  activity.  His  father,  the  late  John 
Corigliano,  Sr. ,  was  concertmaster  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  for  twenty-three 
years.  His  mother  is  an  accomplished  pianist.  Despite  much  discouragement  from  his 
parents,  the  younger  Corigliano  chose  composing  as  a  career,  at  first  supporting  him- 
self working  for  radio  stations  WQXR  and  WBAI  in  New  York  and  for  Columbia  Rec- 
ords, as  well  as  writing  orchestrations  for  pop  albums.  Corigliano  maintains  that  in 
learning  his  craft,  there  was  no  substitute  for  listening  to  the  music  of  others  and  study- 
ing their  scores.  His  formal  studies  were  with  Otto  Luening  at  Columbia  University, 
where  he  earned  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  cum  laude  in  1959,  and  later  with  Vittorio 
Giannini  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music.  Recently  elected  to  the  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  he  is  currently  Distinguished  Professor  of  Music  at  Lehman  College,  City 
University  of  New  York,  and  is  on  the  composition  faculty  of  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music. 

In  addition  to  his  symphony,  Mr.  Corigliano's  works  include  his  Concerto  for 
Clarinet  and  Orchestra,  commissioned  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  premiered 
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in  1977  with  Leonard  Bernstein  conducting  and  Philharmonic  principal  Stanley 
Drucker  as  soloist;  the  Pied  Piper  Fantasy  for  flute  and  orchestra,  which  had  its  pre- 
miere in  1982,  and  was  commissioned  and  introduced  by  James  Galway  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic;  Kaleidoscope  for  two  pianos,  first  heard  at  the  1961  Spoleto 
Festival;  and  the  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano,  written  for  his  father,  and  which  in  1964 
won  first  prize  at  the  Spoleto  Chamber  Music  Competition,  unanimously  awarded  by  a 
jury  including  Walter  Piston,  Samuel  Barber,  and  Gian  Carlo  Menotti.  Corigliano's 
Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  had  its  premiere  at  the  opening  concert  of  the  1968 
HemisFair  in  San  Antonio  and  was  played  the  following  season  by  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  with  the  late  Sheldon  Shkolnik  as  soloist,  The  Chicago  Symphony  has 
also  performed  Corigliano's  Clarinet  Concerto  and  Tournaments  Overture.  Other  works 
include  his  Concerto  for  Oboe  and  Orchestra,  premiered  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  1975;  the 
hour-long  Dylan  Thomas  Trilogy  for  chorus,  soloists,  and  orchestra;  the  Etude-Fantasy 
for  piano;  Three  Hallucinations,  based  on  his  music  for  the  film  Altered  States;  and  the 
Promenade  Overture,  commissioned  for  the  centennial  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  premiered  by  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  on  July  10,  1981. 

The  composer  has  also  written  two  film  scores,  for  Ken  Russell's  A  here d  States 
(1981),  for  which  he  received  an  Academy  Award  Nomination,  and  Hugh  Hudson's 
Revolution  (1985).  For  the  latter  he  was  named  the  first  recipient  of  the  British  Film 
Institute's  Antony  Asquith  Award  for  Outstanding  Achievement  in  Film  Music.  For 
the  Seventh  International  Van  Cliburn  Piano  Competition,  Mr.  Corigliano  composed 
Fantasia  on  an  Ostinato,  based  on  a  theme  from  the  second  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony,  in  May  1985.  On  a  commission  from  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
in  1986  he  extended  and  orchestrated  that  work  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  New  York  City  radio  station  WQXR.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed 
that  work  under  Leonard  Slatkin's  direction  at  Tanglewood  last  summer.  Corigliano  has 
just  recently  completed  Phantasmagoria  for  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  Emanuel  Ax  on  a  co-com- 
mission from  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. He  is  currently  at  work  on  a  guitar  concerto  to  be  premiered  by  Sharon  Isbin 
and  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra. 

Corigliano's  first  full-length  opera,  The  Ghosts  of  Versailles,  was  commissioned  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  honor  of  its  centennial.  Suggested  by  the  third  play  of 
Beaumarchais'  Figaro  trilogy,  and  with  a  libretto  by  award-winning  playwright  William 
M.  Hoffman,  the  opera  had  its  world  premiere  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  on  December 
19,  1991,  under  James  Levine's  direction,  and  was  subsequently  telecast  on  PBS.  The 
Ghosts  of  Versailles  received  the  International  Classical  Music  Award  for  Composition 
of  the  Year  in  1993. 

John  Corigliano  once  observed  (in  a  1980  interview)  that 

the  pose  of  the  misunderstood  artist  has  been  fashionable  for  quite  a  while,  and  it  is 
tiresome  and  old-fashioned.  I  wish  to  be  understood,  and  I  think  it  is  the  job  of  every 
composer  to  reach  out  to  his  audience  with  all  the  means  at  his  disposal.  Communi- 
cation should  always  be  a  primary  goal. 

In  most  of  Corigliano's  scores,  the  theatrical  element  is  strong.  Seemingly  disparate 
and  eclectic  materials  can  run  the  gamut  from  conventional  chords,  tonal  part-writing, 
regular  metrics,  and  passages  in  the  style  of  eighteenth-century  drawing-room  music 
to  tone-cluster  structures,  twelve-tone  rows,  violent  offbeat  accents,  and  avant-garde 
color  effects,  At  the  same  time,  however,  Corigliano's  use  of  these  elements  is  motivated 
by,  and  governed  by,  an  approach  to  musical  architecture  that  allows  the  listener  to 
hear  them  in  the  context  of  a  structurally  and  stylistically  unified  whole. 

To  coincide  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  performances  of  his  Symphony 
No.  1,  Corigliano  has  been  awarded  the  BSO's  Mark  M.  Horblit  Award  for  distin- 
guished composition  by  an  American  composer.  Established  in  1947,  the  award  has 
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been  presented  nineteen  times  previously,  most  recently  to  Ned  Rorem  in  the  fall  of 
1991.  Past  recipients  have  also  included  Aaron  Copland,  Walter  Piston,  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, Lukas  Foss,  Gunther  Schuller,  Roger  Sessions,  Earl  Kim,  Leon  Kirchner,  and 
Donald  Martino. 

Mr.  Corigliano's  program  note  for  his  Symphony  No.  1  follows. 

Historically,  many  symphonists  (Berlioz,  Mahler,  and  Shostakovich,  to  name  a  few) 
have  been  inspired  by  important  events  affecting  their  lives,  and  perhaps  occasionally 
their  choice  of  the  symphonic  form  was  dictated  by  extramusical  events.  During  the 
past  decade  I  have  lost  many  friends  and  colleagues  to  the  AIDS  epidemic,  and  the 
cumulative  effect  of  those  losses  has,  naturally,  deeply  affected  me.  My  Symphony  No.  1 
was  generated  by  feelings  of  loss,  anger,  and  frustration. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  extremely  moved  when  I  first  saw  "The  Quilt,"  an  ambitious 
interweaving  of  several  thousand  fabric  panels,  each  memorializing  a  person  who  had 
died  of  AIDS,  and,  most  importantly,  each  designed  and  constructed  by  his  or  her 
loved  ones.  This  made  me  want  to  memorialize  in  music  those  I  have  lost,  and  reflect 
on  those  I  am  losing.  I  decided  to  relate  the  first  three  movements  of  the  symphony  to 
three  lifelong  musician-friends.  In  the  third  movement,  still  other  friends  are  recalled 
in  a  quilt-like  interweaving  of  motivic  melodies. 

Cast  in  a  free,  large-scale  A-B-A  form,  the  first  movement  (Apologue*:  Of  Rage  and 
Remembrance)  is  highly  charged  and  alternates  between  the  tension  of  anger  and  the 
bittersweet  nostalgia  of  remembering.  It  reflects  my  distress  over  a  concert-pianist 
friend.  The  opening  (marked  "Ferocious")  begins  with  the  nasal  open  A  of  the  violins 
and  violas.  This  note,  which  starts  and  finishes  the  symphony,  grows  in  intensity  and 
volume  until  it  is  answered  by  a  burst  of  percussion.  A  repeat  of  this  angry-sounding 
note  climaxes,  this  time,  in  the  entrance  of  the  full  orchestra,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  slow  timpani  beat.  This  steady  pulse — a  kind  of  musical  heartbeat — is  utilized 
in  this  movement  as  the  start  of  a  series  of  overlapping  accelerandos  interspersed  with 
antagonistic  chatterings  of  antiphonal  brass.  A  final  multiple  acceleration  reaches  a 
peak  climaxed  by  the  violins  in  their  highest  register,  which  begins  the  middle  sec- 
tion (B). 

As  the  violins  make  a  gradual  diminuendo,  a  distant  (offstage)  piano  is  heard,  as  if 
in  a  memory,  playing  the  Leopold  Godowsky  transcription  of  Isaac  Albeniz's  Tango 
(made  in  Chicago  in  1921),  a  favorite  piece  of  my  pianist-friend.  This  is  the  start  of  an 
extended  lyrical  section  in  which  nostalgic  themes  are  mixed  with  fragmented  sugges- 
tions of  the  Tango.  Little  by  little,  the  chattering  brass  motives  begin  to  reappear, 
interrupted  by  the  elements  of  tension  that  initiated  the  work,  until  the  lyrical  "remem- 
brance" theme  is  accompanied  by  the  relentless,  pulsing  timpani  heartbeat.  At  this 
point,  the  lyrical  theme  continues  in  its  slow  and  even  rhythm,  but  the  drumbeat  be- 
gins simultaneously  to  accelerate.  The  tension  of  a  slow,  steady  melody  played  against 
a  slow,  steady  accelerando  culminates  in  a  recapitulation  of  the  multiple  accelerations 
heard  earlier  in  the  movement,  starting  the  final  section  (A). 

But  this  time  the  accelerations  reach  an  even  bigger  climax  in  which  the  entire 
orchestra  joins  together  playing  a  single  dissonant  chord  in  a  near-hysterical  repeated 
pattern  that  begins  to  slow  down  and  finally  stops.  Unexpectedly,  the  volume  of  this 
passage  remains  loud,  so  that  the  effect  is  that  of  a  monstrous  machine  coming  to  a 
halt  but  still  boiling  with  energy.  This  energy,  however,  is  finally  exhausted,  and  there 
is  a  diminuendo  to  piano.  A  recapitulation  of  the  original  motives  along  with  a  final 
burst  of  intensity  from  the  orchestra  and  offstage  piano  concludes  the  movement,  which 
ends  on  a  desolate  high  A  in  the  first  violins. 


*Apologue:  an  allegorical  narrative  usually  intended  to  convey  a  moral. 
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The  second  movement  (Tarantella)  was  written  in  memory  of  a  friend  who  was  an 
executive  in  the  music  industry.  He  was  also  an  amateur  pianist,  and  in  1970  I  wrote 
a  set  of  dances  (Gazebo  Dances  for  piano,  four  hands)  for  various  friends  to  play  and 
dedicated  the  final,  tarantella  movement  to  him.  This  was  a  jaunty  little  piece  whose 
mood,  as  in  many  tarantellas,  seems  to  be  at  odds  with  its  purpose.  For  the  tarantella, 
as  described  in  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music,  is  a  "South  Italian  dance  played  at  continu- 
ally increasing  speed  [and]  by  means  of  dancing  it  a  strange  kind  of  insanity  [attri- 
buted to  tarantula  bite]  could  be  cured."  The  association  of  madness  and  my  piano 
piece  proved  both  prophetic  and  bitterly  ironic  when  my  friend,  whose  wit  and  intelli- 
gence were  legendary  in  the  music  field,  became  insane  as  a  result  of  AIDS  dementia. 

In  writing  a  tarantella  movement  for  this  symphony,  I  tried  to  picture  some  of  the 
schizophrenic  and  hallucinatory  images  that  would  have  accompanied  that  madness, 
as  well  as  the  moments  of  lucidity.  This  movement  is  formally  less  organized  than  the 
previous  one,  and  intentionally  so — but  there  is  a  slow  and  relentless  progression 
toward  an  accelerated  "madness."  The  ending  can  only  be  described  as  a  brutal 
scream. 

The  third  movement  (Chaconne:  Giulio's  Song)  recalls  a  friendship  that  dated  back 
to  my  college  days.  Giulio  was  an  amateur  cellist,  full  of  that  enthusiasm  for  music 
that  amateurs  tend  to  have  and  professionals  try  to  keep.  After  he  died  several  years 
ago,  I  found  an  old  tape  recording  of  the  two  of  us  improvising  on  cello  and  piano,  as 
we  often  did.  That  tape,  dated  1962,  provided  material  for  the  extended  cello  solo  in 
this  movement.  Notating  Giulio's  improvisation,  I  found  a  pungent  and  beautiful  motto 
which,  when  developed,  formed  the  melody  played  by  the  solo  cello  at  this  point  in  the 
symphony.  That  theme  is  preceded  by  a  chaconne,  based  on  twelve  pitches  (and  the 
chords  they  produce),  which  runs  through  the  entire  movement.  The  first  several  min- 
utes of  this  movement  are  played  by  the  violas,  cellos,  and  basses  alone.  The  chaconne 
chords  are  immediately  heard,  hazily  dissolving  into  each  other,  and  the  cello  melody 
begins  over  the  final  chord.  Halfway  through  this  melody  a  second  cello  joins  the  solo- 
ist. This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  musical  remembrances  of  other  friends  (the  first 


The  composer  with  Daniel  Barenboim  (seated),  who  conducted  the  world  premiere 
of  Corigliano's  Symphony  No.  1 
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friend  having  been  a  professional  cellist  who  was  Giulio's  teacher  and  who  also  died  of 
AIDS). 

In  order  to  provide  themes  for  this  interweaving  of  lost  friends,  I  asked  William  M. 
Hoifman,  the  librettist  of  my  opera,  The  Ghosts  of  Versailles,  to  eulogize  them  with 
short  sentences.  I  then  set  those  lines  for  various  solo  instruments  and,  removing  the 
text,  inserted  them  into  the  symphony.  These  melodies  are  played  against  the  recurring 
background  of  the  chaconne,  interspersed  with  dialogues  between  the  solo  cellos.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  section,  as  the  cello  recapitulates  Giulio's  theme,  the  solo  trum- 
pet begins  to  play  the  note  A  that  began  the  symphony.  This  is  taken  up  by  the  other 
brass,  one  by  one,  so  that  the  note  grows  to  overpower  the  other  orchestral  sonorities. 
The  entire  string  section  takes  up  the  A  and  builds  to  a  restatement  of  the  initial  asser- 
tive orchestral  entrance  in  the  first  movement.  The  relentless  drumbeat  returns,  but 
this  time  it  does  not  accelerate.  Instead,  it  continues  its  slow  and  somber  beat  against 
the  chaconne,  augmented  by  two  sets  of  antiphonal  chimes  tolling  the  twelve  pitches 
as  the  intensity  increases  and  the  persistent  rhythm  is  revealed  to  be  that  of  a  funeral 
march. 

Finally,  the  march  rhythm  starts  to  dissolve,  as  individual  choirs  and  solo  instru- 
ments accelerate  independently,  until  the  entire  orchestra  climaxes  with  a  sonic  explo- 
sion. After  this,  only  a  solo  cello  remains,  softly  playing  the  A  that  opened  the  work, 
and  introducing  the  symphony's  final  part  (Epilogue). 

This  last  section  is  played  against  a  repeated  pattern  consisting  of  "waves"  of  brass 
chords.*  Against  these  waves,  the  piano  solo  from  the  first  movement  (the  Albeniz/ 
Godowsky  Tango)  returns,  as  does  the  tarantella  melody  (this  time  sounding  distant 
and  peaceful),  and  the  two  solo  cellos,  interwoven  between,  recapitulate  their 
dialogues.  A  slow  diminuendo  leaves  the  solo  cello  holding  the  same  perpetual  A, 
finally  fading  away. 

— John  Corigliano 


*To  me,  the  sound  of  ocean  waves  conveys  an  image  of  timelessness.  I  wanted  to  suggest  that,  in  this 
symphony,  by  creating  sonic  "waves,"  to  which  purpose  I  have  partially  encircled  the  orchestra  with 
an  expanded  brass  section.  Behind  the  orchestra,  five  trumpets  are  placed  with  the  first  trumpet  in 
the  center;  fanning  outwards  around  the  orchestra  are  six  French  horns  (three  on  each  side),  four 
trombones  (two  on  each  side),  and,  finally,  one  tuba  on  each  end  of  the  semicircle  of  brass. 

The  waves  begin  with  a  high  note  in  the  solo  trumpet;  then  they  move  outward  and  around  the 
orchestra,  so  that  the  descending  brass  notes  form  chords.  A  slowly  moving  pattern  of  four  chords  is 
thus  built;  this  repeated  pattern  creates  sonic  waves  through  the  Epilogue. 
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More .  .  . 

The  most  immediate  source  of  information  on  Gerald  Finzi  is  Diana  McVeagh's  article 
in  The  New  Grove;  she  cites  also  a  series  of  articles  on  various  aspects  of  his  music 
that  have  appeared  in  the  British  publications,  though  these  deal  almost  entirely  with 
his  songs  and  other  vocal  pieces.  The  Prelude  for  String  Orchestra  is  available  on  two 
recordings:  with  Rutland  Boughton  conducting  the  English  String  Orchestra  (Nimbus, 
with  the  Clarinet  Concerto,  the  Romance  for  string  orchestra,  and  the  suite  from  Love's 
Labours  Lost),  and  with  the  conductorless  Guildhall  String  Ensemble  (RCA,  with 
Finzi's  Romance  and  other  music  for  string  orchestra  by  Delius,  Elgar,  Hoist,  Ireland, 
Walton,  and  Warlock). 

The  most  recent  and  detailed  information  about  John  Corigliano  can  be  found  in  the 
issues  of  Opera  News  that  immediately  preceded  the  premiere  of  his  opera  The  Ghosts 
of  Versailles  in  the  fall  of  1991.  The  Symphony  No.  1  is  available  in  a  recording  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Daniel  Barenboim  (Erato).  Many  other 
Corigliano  pieces  have  been  recorded.  Currently  available  are  the  Clarinet  Concerto 
with  soloist  Stanley  Drucker  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  directed  by  Zubin  Mehta 
(New  World,  coupled  with  Samuel  Barber's  Essay  No.  3),  the  Sonata  for  Violin  and 
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Piano  performed  by  F.  Lack,  violin,  and  A.  Hersh,  piano  (Bay  Cities),  the  Fantasia  on 
an  Ostinato  for  piano  solo,  performed  by  D.  A.  Wehr  as  part  of  a  program  of  American 
piano  music  (Chandos),  and  the  programmatic  flute  concerto  The  Pied  Piper  Fantasy, 
coupled  with  Voyage  for  flute  and  string  orchestra,  played  by  James  Galway  with  the 
Eastman  Philharmonia  conducted  by  David  Effron.  In  addition  there  is  a  varied  ail- 
Corigliano  program  consisting  of  the  Oboe  Concerto  (Bert  Lucarelli,  soloist,  with 
Kazuyoshi  Akiyama  conducting  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra),  Three  Irish  Folk 
Songs  for  tenor  and  flute  (performed  by  Robert  White  and  Ransom  Wilson),  and  Poem 
in  October  for  tenor,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  string  quartet,  and  harpsichord  (with  Robert 
White)  on  RCA  Gold  Seal.  Corigliano's  film  score  for  Altered  States  is  also  on  RCA. 

— S.L. 

The  big  biography  of  Richard  Strauss  is  Norman  Del  Mar's,  which  gives  equal  space 
to  the  composer's  life  and  music  (three  volumes,  Cornell  University  Press  paperback); 
the  Four  Last  Songs  are  given  detailed  consideration  in  Volume  III.  Michael  Kennedy's 
account  of  the  composer's  life  and  works  for  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  excellent 
(Littlefield  paperback).  The  symposium  Richard  Strauss:  The  Man  and  his  Music, 
edited  by  Alan  Walker,  is  worth  investigating  (Barnes  and  Noble).  Kennedy  also  pro- 
vided the  Strauss  article  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians;  that 
article  has  been  reprinted  in  the  paperback  volume  The  New  Grove  Turn  of  the  Century 
Masters,  which  also  includes  the  New  Grove  articles  on  Janacek,  Mahler,  and  Sibelius 
(Norton).  Three  monaural  recordings,  all  budget-priced,  are  among  the  most  directly 
expressive  versions  of  the  Four  Last  Songs  on  compact  disc.  The  sopranos  are  Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf,  in  a  1953  recording  with  Otto  Ackermann  and  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  (EMI  Great  Recordings  of  the  Century,  with  excerpts  from  Strauss's  operas 
Arabella  and  Capriccio;  this  is  much  preferable  to  Schwarzkopf's  later  recording  with 
George  Szell  and  the  Berlin  Radio  Symphony,  on  EMI  Classics);  Lisa  Delia  Casa,  in  a 
1953  recording  with  Karl  Bohm  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (London  Historic,  with 
excerpts  from  the  operas  Arabella,  Ariadne  aufNaxos,  and  Capriccio);  and  Sena 
Jurinac,  in  a  1951  broadcast  performance  with  Fritz  Busch  and  the  Stockholm  Philhar- 
monic (EMI  References,  with  arias  of  Mozart,  Smetana,  and  Tchaikovsky;  note  that 
this  remarkable  performance  is  in  somewhat  less  good  sound,  and  has  applause  from 
the  audience  after  each  song).  Stereo  recordings  with  much  to  offer  include — in  random 
order — those  of  Lucia  Popp  with  Klaus  Tennstedt  and  the  London  Philharmonic 
(EMI  Classics,  with  Strauss's  Death  and  Transfiguration,  and  the  Rhine  Journey  and 
Siegfried's  Funeral  March  from  Wagner's  Gotterdammerung);  Gundula  Janowitz  with 
Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon  Galleria, 
mid-priced,  with  Strauss's  Metamorphosen  and  Oboe  Concerto,  seemingly  deleted  but 
perhaps  still  available  in  the  cut-out  bins);  Felicity  Lott  with  Neeme  Jarvi  and  the 
Scottish  National  Orchestra  (Chandos,  in  a  generally  fine  single-disc  compilation  en- 
titled "Strauss  Orchestral  Songs,  Volume  I,"  including  twelve  more  orchestrally-accom- 
panied  Strauss  songs);  Leontyne  Price  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  New  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  (RCA  Papillon  Collection,  mid-priced,  with  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and 
Price  singing  the  Empress's  Awakening  Scene  from  Strauss's  opera  Die  Frau  ohne 
Schatten);  and,  despite  a  damagingly  slow  tempo  in  the  last  song  and  poorly  engi- 
neered recorded  sound,  Jessye  Norman  with  Kurt  Masur  and  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  (Philips,  with  six  other  Strauss  songs).  A  "live"  recording  of  the  1950  pre- 
miere (missing  the  last  few  moments),  with  Kirsten  Flagstad,  Wilhelm  Furtwangler, 
and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  was  available  on  a  number  of  LP  labels  but  seems 
not  yet  to  have  appeared  on  compact  disc. 

— M.M. 
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Leonard  Slatkin 

Music  director  and  conductor  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  and  festival 
director  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra's  Blossom  Festival,  Leonard  Slatkin 
is  acclaimed  for  both  orchestral  and  operatic  conducting.  During  his 
thirteen-year  tenure  in  St.  Louis  he  has  brought  that  city's  orchestra 
worldwide  prominence  with  highly  acclaimed  tours  of  Europe,  the  Far 
East,  and  America.  Since  his  debuts  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  the  early  1970s,  he  has  been  a  guest 
conductor  with  the  world's  major  symphony  orchestras.  In  recent  sea- 
sons he  has  also  won  fame  as  an  opera  conductor,  leading  performances 
with  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  Hamburg  Opera, 
Stuttgart  Opera,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  where  he  made  his  debut  in  October  1991  with  a 
new  production  of  Puccini's  Lafanciulla  del  West  later  televised  by  PBS.  Mr.  Slatkin's  engage- 
ments in  1992-93  include  concerts  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Japan's  NHK  Symphony,  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
among  other  ensembles,  and  a  return  to  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  for  Strauss's  Elektra.  In  Janu- 
ary 1989  Mr.  Slatkin  signed  an  exclusive  five-year  recording  contract  with  BMG  Classics/RCA 
Victor.  He  has  recorded  a  diverse  repertory  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  including  music  of 
Dvorak,  Bartok,  Tchaikovsky,  Haydn,  and  such  American  composers  as  Piston,  Schuman, 
Copland,  and  Ives.  Other  discs  include  Puccini's  Fanciulla  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra, 
works  of  Walton  and  Britten  with  the  London  Philharmonic,  and  symphonies  of  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams with  the  Philharmonia.  He  has  also  recorded  with  the  London  Symphony,  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  Mr.  Slatkin's  numer- 
ous honors  include  ASCAP  awards  in  1984,  1986,  and  1990  for  "adventuresome  programming 
of  contemporary  music"  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Juilliard, 
and  the  Declaration  of  Honor  in  Silver  from  the  Austrian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  cultural  relations  between  the  two  countries.  Leonard  Slatkin  was 
born  in  Los  Angeles  into  a  family  of  musicians.  His  parents,  conductor-violinist  Felix  Slatkin 
and  cellist  Eleanor  Aller,  were  founding  members  of  the  Hollywood  String  Quartet.  After  begin- 
ning his  musical  career  on  the  piano,  Mr.  Slatkin  first  studied  conducting  with  his  father,  con- 
tinuing later  with  Walter  Susskind  at  Aspen  and  Jean  Morel  at  Juilliard.  He  has  appeared 
frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  January  1980,  most  recently  at  Tangle- 
wood  last  summer. 
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Helen  Donath 

Though  soprano  Helen  Donath  has  been  a  favorite  soprano  on  the  con- 
cert, recital,  and  operatic  stages  of  Europe  for  three  decades,  she  was 
"discovered"  in  America  only  in  the  summer  of  1989,  when  she  sang 
Eva  in  the  Seattle  Opera  production  of  Wagner's  Die  Meistersinger. 
Though  she  had  recorded  the  role  under  Herbert  von  Karajan  many 
years  earlier,  she  did  not  sing  it  onstage  until  1986  and  has  since  sung 
the  part  in  Hamburg,  Mannheim,  Munich,  and  Vienna.  She  made  her 
acclaimed  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1991,  as  Marzelline  in  Fidelio 
and  Susanna  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  That  same  season  brought- her  first 
onstage  appearances  as  the  Governess  in  Britten's  Turn  of  the  Screw, 
with  Los  Angeles  Music  Center  Opera,  and  the  release  of  her  RCA  recording  as  Susanna  under 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  representing  yet  another  addition  to  her  discography  of  more  than  100  titles. 
Future  engagements  at  the  Met  include  further  performances  of  Fidelio,  her  first-ever  Countess 
in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  and  Rosina  in  a  revival  of  John  Corigliano's  The  Ghosts  of  Versailles.  In 
addition  to  her  opera  career,  Ms.  Donath  is  acclaimed  for  her  vast  concert  repertoire  and  as  a 
recitalist.  In  recital  she  is  invariably  partnered  by  her  husband,  the  pianist  and  conductor 
Klaus  Donath;  the  first  of  their  Lieder  recordings  won  the  Deutsche  Schallplattenpreis.  Among 
other  honors,  Ms.  Donath  was  named  a  Kammersdngerin,  the  highest  award  a  singer  can  receive 
in  Germany  or  Austria,  by  the  Bavarian  government  in  1988.  She  began  1992  with  recordings  of 
Elijah  (with  Kurt  Masur)  and  Haydn's  opera  Orfeo,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  last  sum- 
mer for  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  under  James  Levine  at  the  Ravinia  Festival  and  for  the  title 
role  in  Lafinta  semplice  at  Lincoln  Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival.  Other  engagements  this 
season  include  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2  in  Leipzig,  Beethoven's  Ninth  in  London  and  Munich, 
Pamina  in  Die  Zauberflote  in  Hamburg,  and  Opera  Pacific's  new  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Klaus 
Donath  conducting.  Future  engagements  include  Die  Meistersinger  in  Dresden,  Der  Freischiitz 
in  Berlin,  and  her  first-ever  Alice  Ford  in  Falstaff,  with  Los  Angeles  Music  Center  Opera.  A 
native  of  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  Ms.  Donath  began  voice  lessons  with  her  teacher  and  mentor 
Carl  Duckwall  at  the  local  college  when  she  was  fourteen.  She  arrived  in  Europe  in  1962,  mak- 
ing her  Hannover  Opera  debut  in  1964  and  her  debut  at  Munich's  Bavarian  State  Opera  two 
years  later.  The  following  year  she  sang  before  Pope  Paul  VI  at  the  Vatican  in  a  Karajan-led 
performance  of  Mozart's  Coronation  Mass.  International  acclaim  followed  her  appearance  as 
Pamina  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  under  Wolfgang  Sawallisch's  direction.  Ms.  Donath  is  making 
her  Boston  Symphony  debut  with  this  week's  concerts. 


*  Debut  Season  * 


boston 
players 

Jonathan  Shames,  Artistic  Director 


Three  Monday 
Evenings 
at  8  p.m. 

Tsai  Performance  Ctr. 
685  Commonwealth 
at  Boston  University 

MARCH  29 

BRAHMS,  HINDEMITH  and  SCHUMANN 

APRIL  26 

SCHUMANN,  BRITTEN,  STRAVINSKY,  and  BRAHMS 

MAY  10 

DEBUSSY  and  TCHAIKOVSKY 

"Prelude  Conversations"  at  7  p.m. 

Tickets  available  at  the  Tsai  Performance  Center  Box  Office 

and  at  All  Ticket-Pro  Outlets 

SIO  per  concert;  $5  students  and  senior  citizens 
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Named  Endowment  Funds 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  thank  the  following  donors  who,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  personal  named  endowment  fund,  will  help  perpetuate  the  Orchestra's  future. 


Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

George  W.  and  Florence  N.  Adams  Fund 

Vernon  P.  and  Marion  P.  Alden  Chair  Fund 

Mildred  F.  and  Martin  A.  Allen  Fund 

Philip  R.  and  Anne  Allen  Chair  Fund 

Anderson  Family  Fund 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

Chair  Fund 
Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 
Ethan  Ayer  Fund 
Mrs.  Paul  T.  Babson  Fellowship 
Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  Chair  Fund 
Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 
Anne  S.M.  Banks  Chair  Fund 
Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 
Mary  and  J.  P.  Barger  Chair  Fund 
BayBanks  Fellowship 
Robert  L.  Beal,  &  Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Chair  Fund 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Family  Chair  Fund 
Leonard  Bernstein  Scholarship 
Caroline  Thayer  Bland  Chair  Fund 
John  and  Jane  Bradley  Family  Fund 
Eleanor  Cabot  Bradley  Fund 
Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 
Peter  A.  Brooke  Family  Chair  Fund 
Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Richard  Burgin  Chair  Fund 
William  S.  Busiek  Broadcast  Booth  Fund 
John  Moors  Cabot  Music  Directorship  Fund 
Virginia  Wellington  Cabot  Concert  Fund 
Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Chair  Fund 
Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Calvert  Trust  Guest  Soloist  Fund 
Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship  Fund 
Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship  Fund 
George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr.,  Fund 
Clowes  Fellowship 
Julian  and  Eunice  S.  Cohen  Fund 
Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 
Andre  Come  Fellowship 
Caroline  G.  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 
Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  Chair  Fund 
Arthur  P.  Contas  Fund  for  the  Commissioning 

of  New  Works 
Eugene  Cook  Scholarship 
Ford  H.  Cooper  Chair  Fund 
Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 
Mine  S.  Crane  Fund 
Wdliam  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 


Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting  Artists  Fund 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 

Deborah  B.  and  Michael  H.  Davis  Fund 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  Chair  Fund 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  Fund  for  Youth  Concerts 

Nina  L.  and  Eugene  B.  Doggett  Fund 

Alice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation  Fellowship 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fellowship 

Charles  F  and  Elizabeth  Y.  Eaton  Fund 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 

Selly  A.  Eisemann  Memorial  Fellowship 

Ethel  Barber  Eno  Fellowship 

Virginia  Howard  and  Richard  Erlich  Fund 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  Fund 

Allyn  B.  Forbes  Memorial  Fund 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Germeshausen  Youth 

Concerts  Fund 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Fund 
Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Marie  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Marie  L.  Audet  &  Fernand  Gillet  Concert  Fund 
Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon  Fellowship 
Gordon/Rousmaniere/Roberts  Fund 
Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 
Grainger  Foundation  Fund 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  Chair  Fund 
Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 
Margaret  L.  and  Robert  G.  Hargrove  Fund 
Hatsopoulos  Family  Fund 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Fellowship 
Heifetz  Scholarship 

George  E  and  Elsie  Barnard  Hodder  Fund 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Chair  Fund 
Mickey  L.  Hooten  Memorial  Fellowship 
Mark  M.  Horblitt  Trust  Fund 
Henry  Hornblower  Fund 
Rosemary  and  F.  Donald  Hudson  Fund 
CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 
Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Commissions  Fund 
Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Fellowship 
Adele  Wentworth  Jones  Trust  Fund 
George  E.  Judd  Fund 
Kalman  Fund 
Susan  Kaplan  and  Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 
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Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fellowship 

Amey  P.  Ketchum  Memorial  Fund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Fellowship 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 

Jean  Koch  Fund 

Robert  and  Myra  Kraft  Chair  Fund 

Louis  Krasner  Fund 

Harvey  C.  and  Farla  Krentzman  Chair  Fund 

William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 

George  and  Lizabeth  Krupp  Fund 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 

Felicia  and  E.  Anthony  Kutten  Commissioning 

Fund  for  Youth  Concerts 
LaCroix  Family  Fund 
Germaine  Laurent  Fellowship 
Barbara  and  Thomas  H.  Lee  Fund 
Leith  Family  Fund 
I.  Norman  Levin  Trust  Fund 
Dorothy  Lewis  Fellowship 
Lucy  Lowell  (1860-1949)  Fellowship 
Kathryn  Holmes  and  Edward  M.  Lupean  and 

Diane  Holmes  Lupean  Fund 
Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Foundation  Chair  Fund 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  Chair  Fund 
Fannie  Peabody  Mason  Fund 
Merrill  Lynch  Foundation  Fellowship 
Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  Chair  Fund 
Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  Conducting 

Fellowship  honoring  Seiji  Ozawa 
Charles  L.  Moore  Fund 
Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Morse  Rush  Tickets  Fund 
Richard  P.  and  Claire  Morse  Fund  for  Youth 

Concerts 
Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. ,  IBM  Matching 

Grant  Fellowship 
Newman  Family  Chair  Fund 
Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  Nickerson  Fellowship 
Northern  California  Audition  Fund 
Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  Chair  Fund 
Theodore  Edson  Parker  Fellowship 
Joanne  and  Andrall  Pearson  Fellowship 
Marion  G.  Perkins  Fund 
Walter  Piston  Chair  Fund 
David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 
William  and  Lia  Poorvu  Fund 
William  and  Lia  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Herbert  Prashker  Fellowship 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master  Teacher 

Chair  Fund 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 
Charlotte  F  and  Irving  W  Rabb  Chair  Fund 
Readers  Digest  Fellowship 
Mildred  B.  Remis  Chair  Fund 


Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 

Vladimir  Resnikoff  Pension  Fund 

Jane  and  Peter  van  S.  Rice  Fellowship 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 

Bertha  and  Edward  Rose  Chair  Fund 

Rosen  Memorial  Ticket  Fund 

Elaine  and  Harvey  Rothenberg  Fellowship 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  Chair  Fund 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Chair  Fund 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in 

Honor  of  Eleanor  Panasevich 
Lawrence  J.  and  Anne  Cable  Rubenstein  Fund 
Angelica  Lloyd  Russell  Chair  Fund 
Angelica  Lloyd  Russell  Youth  Concerts  Fund 
Wallace  Clement  Sabin  Fund 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Esther  and  Joseph  Shapiro  Chair  Fund 
Malcolm  and  Barbara  Sherman  Fund 
Pearl  and  Alvin  Shottenfeld  Fund 
Asher  J.  Shuffer  Fellowship 
Evian  Simcovitz  Fund 
W  H.  Sinclair  Chair  Fund 
Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 
Richard  A.  Smith  Family  Fund 
Albert  Spaulding  Fellowship 
Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Conducting 

Scholarship 
Jason  Starr  Fellowship 
Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Ray  and  Maria  Stata  Chair  Fund 
Harry  Stedman  Memorial  Fellowship 
Anne  Stoneman  Chair  Fund 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Roberta  Strang  Memorial  Concert  Fund 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Master  Teacher 

Piano  Fund 
Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Frederick  B.  Taylor  Fund 
William  E  and  Juliana  Thompson  Fellowship 
R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 
Irving  and  Edyth  Usen  Fund 
Roger  L.  Voisin  Chair  Fund 
Sherman  Walt  Memorial  Fellowship 
Leo  Wasserman  Fellowship 
Madelaine  G.  von  Weber  Fund 
Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Webster  Fund 
Katharine  Lane  Weems  Fund 
Roger  D.  and  Diana  G.  Wellington  Fund 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  Chair  Fund 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  Chair  Fund 
Max  Winder  Fellowship 
Stephen  Wr.  Wolfe  Fund 
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David  L.  Babson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Investment  Counsel 


One  Memorial  Drive 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02142-1300 

617-225-3800 


Sit-  Relax. 


Rebuilt  Steinways  and 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Grands  for  Sale 


A  Tradition  of  Excellence 
in  Piano  Restoration 


Acme  Piano  Craftsmen 
Lee  Doherty 

President 

(617)  623  -  0600 

North  Shore:  (508)  281  -  4527 

10  Garfield  Avenue  •  Somerville,  MA  02145 
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We're  here  because  there's  a  difference 
between  making  a  living.  And  having  a  life. 


J*L 


Fleet  Bank 

A  Member  of  Fleet  Financial  Group 

Were  here  to  make  a  difference: 


Member  FDIC. 


N 


U 


N 


Philanthropy  is  an  American  tradition.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  process  of  charitable  giving  has  become  too 
time  consuming  and  too  complex.  fortunately,  fidelity 
Investments  has  a  common  sense  solution. 


It  simplifies  the  process  while  enhancing  the  value  of 
your  contributions.  it  provides  both  immediate  tax 
benefits  and  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  recommend  gifts 
to  qualified  non-profits  at  your  convenience. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund  also  eliminates  the  legal  and 
accounting  hassles,  distribution  requirements  and 
investment  management  responsibilities  typically 
associated  with  foundations  and  other  giving  plans. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund.  New  from  Fidelity.  A  common 
sense  solution  for  individuals  and  corporations.  it  will 
simply  revolutionize  the  way  you  give. 

For  complete  details,   please  call  a  Charitable  Gift  Fund 

REPRESENTATIVE  AT  1  -800-544-0275,  EXT.  26.  OR,  FAX  YOUR 
INQUIRY  TO   (617)   248-1851  . 


This  ship's  lamp  is  mounted  on  a  gimbal,  a  device  that  keeps  it  upright  regardless  of  movement. 


STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
the  kind  of  investment  advice  usually 
reserved  only  for  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Of  course,  over  the  years  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 


one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the 
largest  money  managers  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid,  our 
investment  performance  superior  and 
our  commitment  to  quality  unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  finan- 
cial and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  at  (617)  654-3227. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110. 

(617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Manchester,  Hartford,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Luxembourg,  Cayman  Islands,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Wellington,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1992. 


Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen. 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication  aren't  all  it 
takes  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist.  Success 
often  requires  the  help  of  someone  who  listens  to 
your  needs  and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs.  It's  some- 
thing we  feel  very  strongly  about  at  Shawmut. 
And  it's  what  makes  our  know-how  all  the 
more  valuable. 


KNOW-HOWTHAT  PAYS  OFF 


Shawmut 


A  Shawmut  National  Company 


Member  FDIC 


Honoring 
The  Walter  Piston  Society 

The  following  friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  informed  us  that  a  charitable 
gift  to  the  BSO  has  been  included  in  their  estate  plans.  This  type  of  generosity  provides  an 
important  addition  to  the  orchestra's  endowment  each  year,  and  the  BSO's  endowment  is  the 
cornerstone  of  its  future.  Through  membership  in  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  friends  are 
honored  and  thanked  by  the  orchestra  with  invitations  to  events  and  receptions  throughout 
the  year. 


Rosamond  Warren  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  Zinn  Arthur 

Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker 

Robert  Michael  Beech 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

William  I.  Bernell 

Mrs.  Vincent  V.R.  Booth 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  Brennan 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Bartol  Brinkler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burton  Brown 

Ruth  Seaman  Brush 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Virginia  W  Cabot 

Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 

David  Bruce  Cole 

Aaron  Hillard  Cole 

Barbara  Frank  Cole 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Anne  Allen  Conklin 

Rebecca  K.  Coup 

Nelson  and  Ruth  LaC.  Darling 

Eugene  M.  Darling,  Jr. 

Deborah  and  Michael  Davis 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Carolyn  A.  Dilts 

Mrs.  Harry  Dubbs 

Anne  and  Warren  Dubin 

Dr.  Richard  W  Dwight 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Fairbank 

The  Feskoe  Family 

Mrs.  Douglas  W.  Fields,  Jr. 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

L.  Antony  Fisher 

Dr.  Joyce  B.  Friedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 

William  and  Virginia  Ganick 

Robert  P.  Giddings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Gill,  Jr. 

Mary  Glenn  Goldman 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 


Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Elinor  Lamont  Hallowell 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Maralynne  Hannah 

Margaret  and  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mrs.  John  W.  Harrison 

Steven  and  Joanie  Lucas  Harth 

Warren  Hassmer 

Robert  R.  Hayward 

Madeleine  Heyman 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Miss  Roberta  G.  Hill 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Joe  and  Phyllis  Hyman 

Stella  D.  Jenkins 

Keith  R.  Johnson 

Edna  S.  Kalman 

Dr.  Alice  Kandell 

Renee  and  Stan  Katz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

Mrs.  F  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Lillian  Koutras 

Ms.  Katharine  P.  Lanctot 

Dr.  Audrey  Lewis 

Diane  H.  Lupean 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Roger  Magoun 

Ruth  G.  Mandalian 

Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Charlotte  N.  May 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  McKenzie 

Mrs.  Willard  W  McLeod,  Jr. 

Russell  P.  Mead 

Jeannette  S.  Mead 

Nathan  R.  and  Lillian  Miller 

Theodore  T.  Miller 

Gladys  V.  Moore 

Marjorie  F  Moore 

Mrs.  Richard  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Mustard 

Anne  J.  Neilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Louise  C.  Noyes-Balboni 

Mrs.  Edwin  N.  Ohl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 


George  W  Pearce 

John  B.  Pepper 

C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Ames  Samuel  Pierce 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Dr.  Herbert  Rakatansky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Rebentisch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Riemer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Rittner 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Helen  M.  Sampson 

Dr.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Ann  Sargent 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Dr.  Raymond  H.  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Schroeder 
Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Sexton 
Ruth  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolf  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Donald  M.  Smith 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Davies  Sohier 
Dr.  Norman  Solomon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Spiker 
Arthur  E.  Spiller,  M.D. 
Thomas  A.  Stalker 
Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Dr.  Norman  Stearns 
Marilyn  R.  Sternweiler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 
Ruth  Elsa  Stickney 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 
Richard  K.  Thorndike 
Mercy  B.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orlando  N.  Tobia 
Miss  Ruth  Tucker 
Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 
Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Christine  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Wick 
Richard  and  Linda  Willett 
Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Williams 
Elizabeth  Woolley 
Mrs.  Josef  Zimbler 
Anonymous  (118) 


If  you  would  like  to  receive  information  about  how  you  may  become  a  member  of  the  Walter 
Piston  Society,  or  to  let  the  BSO  know  that  you  have  already  made  such  provisions  in  your 
will,  please  contact  Megan  Goldman  at  Symphony  Hall,  at  617-638-9257. 
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syBmpho!ny\      BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

I  ORCHESTRA  |  $25,000  and  above 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

iixi      Music  Director 

The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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Business  Leadership  Association 

($10,000  and  above) 

The  Business  Leadership  Association  forms  a  strong  coalition  of  corporate  support 
for  the  BSO  and  has  been  instrumental  in  enabling  the  Orchestra  to  pursue  its 
mission  of  performing  at  the  highest  level  of  musical  excellence.  The  BSO  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  following  organizations  for  their  generous  leadership  support. 

(The following  includes  annual,  capital,  and  sponsorship  support  during  the  BSOs 
fiscal  year  beginning  September  1,  1991  through  August  31 ,  1992.) 

Beethoven  Society 

$500,000  and  above 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
John  F.  Reno 

Northwest  Airlines,  Inc. 
Terry  M.  Leo 


Gold  Baton 

$100,000-$499,999 

Sony  USA,  Inc. 
Michael  P.  Schulhof 

WCRB  102.5  FM 

Cynthia  Scullin 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 

5.  James  Coppersmith 


The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 


Silver  Baton 

$7  5, 000 -$99, 999 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Country  Curtains  &  The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 


Bronze  Baton 

$50,000-$74,999 

Lexus 

J.  Davis  lllingworth 


State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Marshall  N.  Carter 


Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Francis  A .  Doyle 

Hewlett  Packard 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
GaryL.  Countryman 


Conductor's  Circle 

$25,000-$49,999 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 


Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J .  Picard 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 
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Principal  Player 

$15,000-$24,999 


Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Fidelity  Investments 

SherifA.  Nada,  Alexander  Webb  111 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 


Inc. 


General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

McKinsey  &  Co. 
David  G.  Fubini 

The  New  England 
Robert  A.  Shafto 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Co. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Allen  W.  Sanborn 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices 
Ray  Stata 

AT&T 

Neil  Curran,  John  F.  McKinnon 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 
Richard  F.  Pollard 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  P.  Hunt 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 
Stephen  Levy 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J .  Egan 

Filene's 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 


Honor  Roll 

$10, 000-$  14, 999 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services/Creative 

Gourmets  Ltd. 
Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors 

&  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

IBM  Corporation 
Patricia  Wolpert 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
HaroldS.  Frank 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company 
Donald  R.  Shepard 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  L.  Peterson 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Av ram  Goldberg 

Tucker  Anthony,  Inc. 
John  Goldsmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  C.  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 
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BUSINESS  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

(Industry  Listing) 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  following  business  leaders  for 
their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  BSO's  1992  fiscal  year. 

Support  of  $10,000  or  more  is  indicated  in  bold  capital  letters;  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999 
are  indicated  in  capital  letters,  and  an  asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 

For  information  about  becoming  a  Business  Leadership  Association  member,  contact 
Marie  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  at  (617)  638-9278. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  F.  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 

James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  Smith 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

*Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 

Automotive 
LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*  Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 

Richard  F.  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Allen  W  Sanborn 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 

James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 

Building/Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*Walsh  Brothers 
James  H.  Walsh  III 

Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 


ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 
William  D.  Green 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 
Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

*Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 
Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 

GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 
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Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 

*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*  Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical /Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  coip. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  Atwood  Ives 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
JoanT  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Ben  Charlson 

Entertainment/ Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 


LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Cynthia  Scullin 

WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 

Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W.  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  F.  O'Brien 

*  Barclay's  Business  Credit 

Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*  Boston  Capital  Partners 

Christopher  W  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.E  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 

MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 

Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 
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THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 

*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 

Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Donald  R.  Shepard 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  F.  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  E  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
Wdliam  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 


BOLT  BERANEK  AND 

NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

*Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 

Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

John  F.  Reno 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Patricia  Wolpert 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

SONY  USA,  INC. 

Michael  P.  Schulhof 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 
William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*  Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Wdliam  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

John  F.  Shea 

*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 
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FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 

Wdliam  J.  Tvenstrup 

*  Hanover  New  England 
J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 


Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  F.  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W.  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Eraser 

HALE  AND  DORR 
Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

*McDermott,  Wdl  &  Emery 
Harvey  W.  Freishtat 


Dinner,  Parking 

AndThe  Shuttle, 
ForASong. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your 
night  out  at  the  Symphony.  We're  offering 
our  customers  special  parking  privileges 
in  our  private  garage  for  just  $5,  and  free 

"Symphony  Express"  shuttle  service 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Just  show  us  your 
Symphony  tickets,  and  we'll  arrange  for 
your  $5  parking,  take  you  to  Symphony 
Hall  after  your  meal,  and  return  you  to 
your  car  after  the  performance.  With  a 
deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the  Symphony 
sounded  better. 


never 


RESTAURANT&BAR 


IN  THE  BACK  BAY  HILTON  (617)  BOODLES 


A  VACATION 

FOR  YOUR  BODY,  A  TRIP 

FOR  YOUR  MIND 

When  you  see  the  world's 
greatest  treasures  with  Swan  Hellenic, 
you  capture,  experience,  and  take  them 
home  with  you. 

Whether  an  Art  Treasures 
tour  of  the  world  or  cruising  the  Nile, 
Aegean,  Mediterranean,  Black  or  Red 
Seas,  you  will  be  in  the  company  of 
internationally-recognized  experts, 
who  will  share  their  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  with  you. 

Steeped  in  history,  we  jour- 
ney through  lands  and  myths  of  time 
to  discover  treasures  of  the  past. 

Contact  your  local  travel 
agent  or  Esplanade  Tours  for  more 
information  about  these QW/^Mpy 
unforgettable  programs. HELLENIC 

ESPLANADE  TOURS 

581  Boylston  Street,  BS 

Boston,  MA  02116 

(617)  266-7465  •  (800)  426-5492 


Performing  to  the  Highest  Standards. 

For  over  30  years,  the  Solomont  family  has  provided  the  finest 
care  and  service  to  its  nursing  home  residents.  Few  others 
can  match  this  performance. 


We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  facilities  in  Massachusetts. 
Coolidge  House  Nursing  Home,  Brookline  •  Palm  Manor  Nursing  Home, 

Chelmsford  •  Heritage  Nursing  Care  Center,  Lowell  •  Willow  Manor 

Retirement  and  Nursing  Home,  Lowell  •  Prescott  House  Nursing  Home, 

North  Andover  •  Sutton  Hill  Nursing  and  Retirement  Center,  North  Andover 

•  Reservoir  Nursing  Home,  Waltham. 

Managed  by  A  ID  IS  Management,  Inc.  -  508-689-3422 
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MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Peabody  &  Brown 
Robert  S.  Cummings 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Michael  F.  O'Connell 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  E  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin,  Sawyer  &  Ronan 
William  C.  Sawyer 


Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 


Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 

Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  F  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 


Corona  Curtain  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Inc. 
Paul  Sheiber 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W  Coz 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
Dean  T  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 
Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Bartley  H.  Calder 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano 

*  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 

Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.E  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Timothy  P.  Home 


Wre  Belt  Company  of  America 
E  Wade  Greer 


Printing/Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co., 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

Wlliam  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  F  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*  Lehigh  Press  Company 
John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 
Ann  Kenney 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
James  A.  Dawson 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 


Real  Estate /Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W  O'Connor 

FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 
Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 
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Tower  Records  has  the 

largest  selection  of 

Classical,  Opera  and 

Chamber  Music. 

(Located  three  blocks  from  Symphony  Hall) 

TUIUDS 

TOP  100  ALWAYS  ON  SALEI  •  OPEN  TIL  MIDNIGHT  EVERYDAYI 

CAMBRIDGE     BURLINGTON        BOSTON 

101  Middlesex  Turnpike      Mass.Ave.  al t  Newbury 


95  Mt.  Auburn  St. 

Harvard  Square  (617)  876-3377 

Harvard  (x>  Stop  on  the  Redline 

VOCO  IMJI  •  NO  ftEHTALSI 


Experience  The 

HklilHTHiJ 

f  rfie 

Boston  j 

• 

■ 

Reserve  Your  Groups  Tickers  Now  For  Spring  1993 

1 08TH  SEASON,  MAY  1 2  THROUGH  JULY  1 1 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  CONDUCTOR 

For  Group  Soles  Information  Call  The  Group  Sales  Office  (61 7)  638-9345. 

TICKET  PRICES: 

Floor:  $33.50,  $29.00;  First  fiolcooy:  $24.00,  $22.00;  Second  Balcony:  $14.00,  $10.50 
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*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  F.  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 

*Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 


Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 

*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 


THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 

Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
William  C.  vanFaasen 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 

Services 

Cambridge  Reports/Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 


Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 

Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 

*  Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 

Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel /Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  F.  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 
Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 
Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 
Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*  Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 

Ronald  Feinstein 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  . .  . 

Thursday,  April  1,  at  8 
Friday,  April  2,  at  2 
Saturday,  April  3,  at  8 
Tuesday,  April  6,  at  8 

MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 


CHAUSSON 


Symphony  in  B-flat,  Opus  20 

Lent  —  Allegro  vivo 
Tres  lent 
Anime 


INTERMISSION 


FRANCK 


Le  Chasseur  maudit  ( The  Accursed 
Hunter),  Symphonic  poem 


DEBUSSY 


La  Mer,  Three  symphonic  sketches 

From  Dawn  to  Noon  on  the  Sea 

Play  of  the  Waves 

Dialogue  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sea 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m., 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 
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Overlooking  Boston's 
Jamaicaway,  historic 
Goddard  House  offers  a  broad 
range  of  nursing  and  rehabili- 
tative services  for  elderly  men 
and  women.  Private  rooms 
and  gracious  public  spaces 
create  an  atmosphere  of  indi- 
viduality and  privacy  as  well  as 
fellowship  and  community. 
For  information,  call  522-3080. 
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Bonnie  Rapier  Robinson  (617)  585-5236 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  . . 

Thursday,  'A'— April  1,  8-9:45 
Friday  A'— April  2,  2-3:45 
Saturday  'B' — April  3,  8-9:45 
Tuesday  'B'—  April  6,  8-9:45 

MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 

CHAUSSON  Symphony  in  B-flat 

FRANC K  Le  Chasseur  maudit 

DEBUSSY  La  Mer 

Wednesday,  April  7,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'B'—  April  8,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B'— April  9,  2-3:55 
Saturday  A' — April  10,  8-9:55 
Tuesday  'C— April  13,  8-9:55 
CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 
CHANTAL  JUILLET,  violin 


HAYDN 

SZYMANOWSKI 
HONEGGER 


Symphony  No.  85, 

La  Reine 
Violin  Concerto  No.  2 
Symphony  No.  3, 

Liturgique 


Thursday,  April  15,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C—  April  15,  8-9:55 
Friday  A'— April  16,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B' — April  17,  8-9:55 
Tuesday  'B'— April  20,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
HAYDN  Symphony  No.  67 

GOEHR  Colossos  or  Panic 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 
RIMSKY-  Scheherazade 

KORSAKOV 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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Oxxford 
Norman  Hilton 
Southwick 
Burberrys 
Robert  Talbott 

The  Sox  should 
have  such  a  line  up. 


INC. 


ONE  LIBERTY  SQ. 

BOSTON,  02109 

350-6070 
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GOLDEN 
CARE 


Geriatric 

Home  Health  Care 

Specializing  in  Live-In  Services 

A  15  Year  Tradition 


607  Boylston  Street 

Copley  Square 
Boston,  MA  02116 

617  267-5858 


Symphony  Shopping 


The  Symphony  Shop  is  in  the 
Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance 
on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Hours: 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  11-4 
Saturday  12-6;  and  from  one  hour  before 
each  concert  through  intermission. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


c^ 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available. three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.  M.  Bradley  &  Co. ,  Inc. ,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89. 7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  Leadership  Association  program  makes  it  possible 
for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a  variety  of 
original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO 
program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket  service.  For 
further  information,  please  call  Marie  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  at  (617) 
638-9278. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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"Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 

Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nation's 
Character.  " 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


An  Equal  Housing  Lender 


One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season 

1992-93 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI    OZAWA,   MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


■4,  4§ 
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THE  ART  OF 

SEI  KO 


Bracelets,  cases,  and  casebacks  finished  in  22  karat  gold 


E.B.  HORN 

Jewelers  Since  1839 


429  WASHINGTON  ST.  BOSTON  02108 

61 7-542-3902  •  OPEN  MON,  AND  THURS.  TIL  7 


3;;*      ■ 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
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New,  Yet  Old: 

Recent  Gifts  to  the  Archives 


Since  the  establishment  of  a  full-time  archives  program  and  the  construction  of  a  climate- 
conditioned  space  in  Symphony  Hall,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  acquired  many  gifts 
of  documents,  photographs,  recordings,  and  other  memorabilia,  all  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  BSO  and  its  many  facets.  Gifts  have  come  from  staff  members,  Trustees,  retired  and  cur- 
rent orchestra  members  and  their  families,  and  BSO  enthusiasts.  A  selection  representing  the 
variety  of  these  acquisitions  is  currently  on  exhibit  in  the  display  cases  in  the  Cohen  Wing 
lobby.  Shown  above  is  former  BSO  violinist  (1920-78)  Rolland  Tapley  as  conductor  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Philharmonic,  1960-61.  The  photograph  was  a  gift  to  the  Archives  from  his  wife, 
Augusta  Tapley. 
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Twelfth  Annual  "Presidents  at  Pops" 
With  Special  Guest  Itzhak  Perlman 
Slated  for  June  2 

The  BSO  salutes  business  at  the  twelfth 
annual  "Presidents  at  Pops"  on  Wednesday, 
June  2,  1993.  Chairman  John  P.  Hamill, 
President  of  Fleet  Bank,  will  serve  as  host 
to  more  than  100  leading  New  England 
businesses  as  they  gather  to  support  the  BSO 
and  salute  John  Williams  in  his  final  season 
as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
Advertising  space  in  the  commemorative 
program  book  is  still  available  and  will  reach 
a  distinguished  audience  of  2,400  corporate 
executives  and  their  guests.  A  limited  number 
of  sponsorship  packages  are  available  for 
$6,000;  each  package  includes  twenty  tickets 
to  the  event,  cocktails,  a  gourmet  picnic 
supper,  and  a  special  Boston  Pops  concert, 
this  year  featuring  Itzhak  Perlman  as  special 
guest.  The  senior  executive  of  each  sponsor- 
ing company  will  also  receive  an  invitation 
for  two  to  the  elegant  Leadership  Dinner  in 
September,  a  magical  evening  of  dinner, 
music,  and  dancing.  For  further  information 
about  how  your  company  can  participate  in 
"Presidents  at  Pops,"  please  contact  Marie 
Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate  Develop- 
ment, at  (617)  638-9278. 


the  vibrant  summer  music  festival  tradition. 

Our  fundraising  goal  for  the  new  Hall  is 
$10.7  million  dollars;  we  happily  report  more 
than  $9.4  million  raised  to  date.  A  Kresge 
Foundation  Challenge  Grant,  as  well  as  a 
grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  will  enable  us  to  complete  our  campaign 
with  matching  donor  contributions.  Attractive 
commemorative  gift  opportunities  and  recog- 
nition benefits  are  available.  To  learn  more 
about  the  new  Concert  Hall,  please  contact 
Joyce  Serwitz,  the  BSO's  Director  of  Major 
Gifts,  at  (617)  638-9273. 

Attention,  Subscribers! 

Renewal  information  for  the  1993-94  season 
has  been  mailed  to  BSO  subscribers.  Those 
who  would  like  to  renew  their  seats  in  person 
should  note  that  Subscription  Office  staff  will 
be  accepting  renewals  at  a  special  table 
located  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor 
outside  the  Subscription  Office  before  the 
BSO  concerts  on  the  following  dates:  Thurs- 
day, April  8;  Thursday,  April  15;  Saturday, 
April  17;  Tuesday,  April  20;  Thursday,  April 
22;  Saturday,  April  24;  and  Tuesday'  April 
27.  Subscribers  to  the  Friday-afternoon  series 
may  renew  their  seats  in  person  at  the  Sub- 
scription Office  before  their  concerts. 


Building  a  New  Concert  Hall 
at  Tanglewood 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  fifty  years,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  building  a 
new  concert  hall.  Located  at  Tanglewood  on 
the  former  Highwood  estate  that  is  now  part 
of  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  the  new  Hall  will 
provide  a  performance  home  for  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  and  for  Tanglewood  s 
distinguished  series  of  solo  and  chamber 
music  recitals.  The  new  building  will  replace 
the  existing  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  which  is 
located  to  the  right  of  the  Main  Gate  as  you 
enter  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  at  the  far  side 
of  the  lawn  opposite  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Shed.  Designed  to  harmonize  with  the  sylvan 
character  of  Tanglewood,  the  new  Concert 
Hall  will  offer  superior  acoustic  conditions 
and  state-of-the-art  performance  facilities.  It 
promises  to  set  a  standard  for  excellence  in 


BSO  Members  on  Record 

BSO  acting  principal  flute  Leone  Buyse's  first 
solo  recording  is  due  for  release  this  month 
from  Crystal  Records.  Entitled  The  Sky's  the 
Limit,  the  album  features  twentieth-century 
American  flute  music,  including  works  of 
Samuel  Barber,  John  Cage,  Ingolf  Dahl, 
Vivian  Fine,  and  Boston-area  composers 
Theodore  Antoniou,  Martin  Amlin,  Gregory 
Tucker,  and  Juli  Nunlist.  Collaborating  with 
Ms.  Buyse  are  BSO  flutist  Fenwick  Smith  and 
pianist  Martin  Amlin.  The  CD  will  be  avail- 
able at  the  Symphony  Shop  and  local  record 
stores,  or  directly  from  Crystal  Records  by 
calling  (206)  856-4779. 

A  new  CD  featuring  BSO  principal  oboe 
Alfred  Genovese  with  pianist  Peter  Serkin 
has  been  issued  by  Boston  Records.  The 
album  includes  music  for  oboe  and  piano  by 
Robert  Schumann,  Francis  Poulenc,  and 


The  Sun  Setting  Is  No 

Less  Beautiful  Than 

The  Sun  Rising. 


At  Life  Care  Centers  of  America,  we  want  our  residents 
to  enjoy  the  sunrises,  sunsets,  and  all  the  special  moments 
in  between.  We  offer  a  loving,  caring  environment  which 
promotes  resident  dignity,  self-respect  and  family  involve- 
ment. For  additional  information,  contact  any  of  the  ten 
smoke-free  centers  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
listed  below. 
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Jacques  Ibert.  Also  included  are  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler s  Two  Rhapsodies  for  oboe, 
viola,  and  piano  (with  BSO  principal  viola 
Burton  Fine  and  BSO  assistant  conductor 
Robert  Spano  as  pianist),  and  Mozart's  Quin- 
tet in  E-flat  for  piano  and  winds,  K.452  (with 
Mr.  Serkin  and  BSO  members  Harold  Wright, 
clarinet,  Richard  Sebring,  horn,  and  Richard 
Svoboda,  bassoon). 

Twenty- Fifth  Anniversary 
Celebration  Week 

Have  you  been  a  part  of  the  BSO  family  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more?  Whether  you  have 
been  a  subscriber  or  single-ticket  buyer,  you 
are  invited  to  be  a  part  of  the  BSO's  celebra- 
tion scheduled  for  October  20-23,  1993. 
Please  send  your  name,  address,  and  the 
year  of  your  first  subscription,  or  the  year  you 
first  attended  a  BSO  concert,  to  Deborah 
Hauser,  Chairman,  25th  Anniversary  Cele- 
bration Week,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115,  or  call 
the  Development  Office  at  (617)  638-9251 
and  leave  a  message. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  performs 
Mozart's  Piano  Trio  in  B-flat,  K.502,  and 
Schubert's  Piano  Trio  No.  2  in  E-flat,  D.929, 
on  Friday,  April  2,  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Second 
Church  in  Newton,  60  Highland  Street,  West 
Newton,  and  on  Sunday,  April  4,  at  2:30 
p.m.  at  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem.  The 
performers  are  BSO  violinist  Tatiana  Dimi- 
triades,  BSO  cellist  Jonathan  Miller,  the 
ensemble's  founder,  and  pianist  Randall 
Hodgkinson.  Tickets  are  $14  ($12  seniors 
and  students).  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  527-8662. 

The  Hawthorne  String  Quartet— BSO  mem- 
bers Ronan  Lefkowitz,  Si-Jing  Huang,  Mark 


Ludwig,  and  Sato  Knudsen— performs  Haydn's 
Seven  Last  Words  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  in  a 
Richmond  Performance  Series  concert  on 
Sunday,  April  4,  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Richmond 
Congregational  Church.  The  program  will 
also  include  selected  readings  in  recognition 
of  the  season,  given  by  clergy  from  the  Berk- 
shires'  religious  community.  Admission  is 
$10  ($8  students  and  seniors).  For  more 
information,  call  (413)  698-2837  or  (617) 
731-0004. 

BSO  members  Tatiana  Dimitriades,  violin, 
and  Jerome  Rosen,  piano,  conclude  their 
Beethoven  violin  sonata  cycle  on  Sunday, 
April  18,  at  3  p.m.  at  the  First  and  Second 
Church,  66  Marlborough  Street  in  Boston. 
The  program  includes  the  sonatas  in  G,  Opus 
30,  No.  3;  E-flat,  Opus  12,  No.  3;  and  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata  in  A  minor,  Opus  47.  Admis- 
sion is  $5.  For  more  information,  call  (617) 
876-7855. 

BSO  assistant  principal  flute  Leone  Buyse 
performs  at  the  Gardner  Museum  on  Sunday, 
April  25,  at  1:30  p.m.  with  fellow  New  En- 
gland Conservatory  faculty  member  Paula 
Robison.  During  this  gala  event  featuring 
music  for  multiple  flutes,  they  will  be  joined 
by  NEC  students  in  works  of  Boismortier  and 
Kuhlau,  and  will  also  perform  solos  and 
duos,  including  music  by  Doppler  and 
Dohnanyi. 

Ticket  Resale 

If,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  subscriber,  you 
find  yourself  unable  to  use  your  subscription 
ticket,  please  make  that  ticket  available  for 
resale  by  calling  (617)  266-1492.  In  this  way 
you  help  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orches- 
tra and  at  the  same  time  make  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  might  otherwise  be 
unable  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt 
will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible  con- 
tribution. 


A  Gift  That  Always 
HitsAHiehNote. 


■■:■■■■■■.. 

.     ■ 
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The  Copley  Place  Gift  Certificate.  It  lets  them  choose  from  over 

1 00  distinctive  stores,  so  it's  the  perfect  gift  for  the  most  discriminating 

individuals.  Your  family.  Friends.  Even  business  associates. 

For  more  details  on  the  Copley  Place  Gift  Certificate, 
call  (61 7)  262-6600. 

Copley  Parking  Special 

Park  3  hours  for  just  $5  or  park  free  after  5  p.m. 
Both  with  a  $5  purchase  and  validated  ticket. 


COPLEY 
PLACE 

In  Boston's  Back  Bay 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits  to 
Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations.  In  October  1992  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to 
South  America,  with  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper, 
and  Covent  Garden,  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992.  In 
addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  Na- 
tional, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings 
appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World, 
Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and  Telarc  labels.  In  September 
1992  Mr.  Ozawa  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Matsumoto,  Japan,  in  memory  of 
his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  cultivation  of  Western  music  and  musical 
technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  the  Toho  Gakuen  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
Qon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge 
at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of 
Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, who  appointed  him  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season. 
He  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood, 
and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he 
became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 
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Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 
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Associate  Concertmaster 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
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Assistant  Concertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  and 
Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
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Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 
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Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
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Leonard  Moss 
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*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
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*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

*  Victor  Romanul 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
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Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 
*Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzier 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 

chair 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 

Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A .  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  SagojfSlosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Associate  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 


Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 


Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
Wlliam  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 
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NEW  FROM  THE  WORLD-RENOWI 


FREE  MAGAZINE 

T7T?T7T7   r^T")  With  nothing  more 


to  buy,  ever! 


•  Exclusive  Magazine 

•  Exclusive  CD 

•  Plus  FREE  CD  buying  service 

Exclusive  Magazine.  The  beautiful  full-color 
BBC  Music  Magazine  -  the  only  publication  to 
cover  all  aspects  of  classical  music  -  live,  broad- 
cast, and  recorded  -  in  equal  depth.  Over  100 
large,  luxurious  pages  of  photographs,  features 
and  columns... plus  over  100  new  CDs  reviewed 
and  rated  -  the  complete  guide  to  classical 
music  every  month! 

An  Exclusive  CD.  With  every  issue  of  the 
BBC  Music  Magazine  you  will  also  receive 
each  month,  a  full-length  Compact  Disc 
that  is  not  available  anywhere  else...  an 
entire  featured  work  most  often  performed 
by  the  internationally  recognized  BBC 
orchestras.  Handsomely  packaged  in  a 
jewel  case...  not  in  a  paper  sleeve. 

A  Personal  CD  Buying  Service.  You 

may  order  CDs  reviewed  in  the  BBC  Music 
Magazine  through  the  BBC  Classical 
Music  Service,  if  you  wish.  A  convenient 
way  to  shop  but  never  an  obligation. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Simply  phone  toll-free  or 
fill  out  the  coupon  and  receive  your  free  copy  of  the 
BBC  Music  Magazine  and  free  CD.  If  not  satisfied  for 
any  reason,  return  them  with  no  further  obligation. 


mwsic 


©  1993  Warner  Music  Enterprises 

'BBC  and  the  BBC  logo  type  are 

trademarks  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  and  are  used  under  license. 


For  charter  membership, 
call  toll-free 

1-800-257-1100 

Dept.  KBP  or  mail  the  coupon. 


)MPLETE  MONTHLY  GUIDE  TO  CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

Mail  to:  BBC  Classical  Music  Service  Box  61099,  Tampa,  FL  33661-1099 

Please  send  my  FREE  copy  of  BBC  Music  Magazine  plus  my  FREE  CD. 
Bill  me  for  just  shipping  and  handling.  Thereafter,  I  will  receive  the  BBC 
Music  Magazine  and  an  exclusive  CD  every  month.  As  a  charter  member, 
I  will  always  be  guaranteed  the  low  monthly  price  of  $2.98  plus  shipping 
and  handling  for  as  long  as  I  remain  an  active  member  in  the  program. 

I  have  no  obligation  to  buy  anything  ever  and  I  may  cancel  at  any  time. 


GUARANTEED 

PRICE 
PROTECTION. 

As  a  charter 

member,  you 

will  always  be 

guaranteed  the 

low  price  of  $2.98 

plus  shipping  and 

handling  every 

month,  for  as 

long  as  you 

remain  an  active 

member  in  the 

program. 


□  Check  here  if  you  prefer  your  monthly  recordings  on  cassette. 


Name 


(please  print) 


Address 


Apt.# 


City 


State 


Zip 


Phone 

Have  you  bought  anything  by  mail 
□  1  Last  6  months  □  2  Never 


KBP 


We  reserve  the  right  to  ask  for  additional  information,  reject 
any  application,  or  cancel  any  membership.  Limited  to  new 
members;  one  per  family.  Local  tax,  if  any,  will  be  added. 
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The  French  Connection? 

by  Marc  Mandel 

When  English  audiences  and  critics  greeted  Haydn's  "London"  symphonies  with 
ecstatic  acclaim  in  the  1790s,  they  did  so  fully  recognizing  his  achievement  and  inven- 
tion within  the  framework  of  an  established  musical  form,  which  Haydn  himself  had 
helped  to  codify:  the  four-movement  classical  symphony,  with  its  opening  movement 
in  what  we  now  know  as  "sonata  form"  (with  its  particular  ordering  of  harmonic  and 
thematic  events),  a  slow  movement,  a  dance-like  movement,  and  a  quick  finale.  From 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  through  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and 
Brahms,  to  Bruckner  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  Mahler  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth,  the  Viennese  archetype  of  the  classical  symphony  essentially  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  composition  of  such  works  and  for  listeners'  com- 
prehension of  them.  With  the  "second  Viennese  school"  personified  by  Schoenberg, 
Berg,  and  Webern,  the  model  was  thrown  aside,  its  potential  considered  to  have  been 
"used  up":  the  symphony — not  just  works  written  in  the  genre,  but  even  the  size  of  the 
orchestra  itself — had  grown  so  large  that  its  possibilities  seemed,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  exhausted.  In  addition,  the  tonal  language  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  extended  to  the  breaking  point  by  Wagner's  emotionally  pregnant  chromati- 
cism, seemed  also  to  have  had  its  say.  Thus  composers  began  seeking  new  languages 
and  new  means  of  musical  expression,  atonality  and  twelve-tone  serialism  being 
among  the  results. 

But  what  about  French  music?  Here  listeners  may  draw  a  blank,  for  there  are  no 
clearcut  guidelines  comparable  to  those  suggested  above  for  the  German-Austrian 
symphonists.  In  fact,  only  a  handful  of  French  symphonic  works  are  performed  with 
real  regularity.  From  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  is  Berlioz's  Sym- 
phonie  fantastique  (1830-31),  but  that  is  a  hybrid  work,  to  some  extent  formulated 
along  classical  lines  (ahead  of  his  time  in  France,  Berlioz  was  a  staunch  admirer  of 
Beethoven's  music),  but  conceived  to  tell  a  story.  For  all  its  ingenuity,  Bizet's  Sym- 
phony in  C  (1855) — a  classically  modeled  four-movement  work  written  when  the  com- 
poser was  seventeen  but  discovered  and  premiered  only  in  the  1930s,  more  than  a  half- 
century  after  his  death — simply  doesn't  count,  for  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  composer's 
reputation:  Bizet  was  a  man  of  the  theater.  So,  too,  was  the  Italian-born  composer 
Cherubini — French  by  association,  since  he  spent  the  major  part  of  his  career  in 
Paris — whose  wonderful  D  major  symphony,  another  classically  molded  four-move- 
ment work,  is  virtually  never  played.  * 

With  regard  to  orchestral  music,  those  "mainstream"  French  composers — "main- 
stream" at  least  with  regard  to  frequency  of  performance,  given  the  apparent  lack  of  a 
clearly  continuous  tradition — whose  names  come  most  immediately  to  mind  are  of 
course  Claude  Debussy  (1862-1918)  and  Maurice  Ravel  (1875-1937),  the  immediately 
accessible  character  of  whose  music  has  guaranteed  its  present  popularity  and  famil- 
iarity. These  two  composers  tend  to  be  paired  in  many  listeners'  minds,  despite  the 
stylistic  and  formal  differences  displayed  in  much  of  their  music.  Two  other  composers, 
the  long-lived  Camille  Saint-Saens  (1835-1931)  and  the  Belgian-born  Cesar  Franck 
(1822-1890),  can  barely  be  described  nowadays  as  "well-known"  and  tend  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  concert  hall  by  just  a  handful  of  works:  Saint-Saens  by  his  popular  Organ 
Symphony  (his  Symphony  No.  3)  and  a  few  concertos,  Franck  primarily  by  his  D  minor 
symphony  and  the  Symphonic  Variations  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

Another  composer,  the  little-known  Ernest  Chausson  (1855-1899),  published 
only  five  purely  orchestral  works,  none  of  which  shows  up  with  anything  even  resem- 

*Cherubini  composed  his  symphony  for  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  in  1815,  when  he  was 
fifty-five,  long  after  his  move  to  Paris.  Famously  recorded  by  Toscanini,  it  has  been  performed  just 
once  at  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  in  1958  under  Thomas  Schippers. 
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bling  "regularity."  In  fact,  it  took  another  French  composer,  Vincent  d'Indy  (1851- 
1931),  to  introduce  Chausson's  Symphony  in  B-flat  to  the  BSO  repertory  in  1905, 
when  he  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor.  Performed  here  sporadically  after  that,  the 
symphony's  most  recent  BSO  airings  were  in  1962,  under  then  music  director  Charles 
Munch,  who  introduced  and  recorded  a  great  deal  of  French  music  with  the  orchestra. 
The  only  other  works  of  Chausson  to  have  been  played  at  all  recently  by  the  orchestra 
are  the  Poeme  for  violin  and  orchestra  (at  Symphony  Hall  and  on  tour  in  the  1979-80 
season  under  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  atTanglewood  in  1987  under  Andrew  Davis),  and  the 
Poeme  de  V amour  et  de  la  mer  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  which  had  its  sole  BSO  per- 
formance in  July  1977  atTanglewood,  under  Ozawa. 

Thus,  insofar  as  French  orchestral  music  is  concerned,  one  realizes  soon  enough 
that  the  "lack  of  a  clearly  continuous  tradition"  (as  worded  above)  is  not  just  "appar- 
ent" but  real.  The  reasons  may  be  found  in  a  variety  of  interrelated  factors,  here  pre- 
sented in  the  most  thumbnail  of  summary  accounts.  First,  composition  for  orchestra 
alone  did  not  play  a  significant  role  in  nineteenth-century  French  musical  life:  a  com- 
poser's achievement  was  measured  largely  by  success  in  the  opera  house.  Second,  the 
classical  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  remained  virtually  unknown 
in  Paris  until  the  establishment  of  Francois-Antoine  Habeneck's  concerts  at  the  Con- 
servatoire soon  after  Beethoven's  death.  Outside  of  France,  as  the  century  continued, 
the  size  of  the  orchestra,  and  its  expressive  potential,  continued  to  grow,  particularly 
under  the  influence  of  Wagner.  In  mid-century  Liszt  (representing  what  has  been 
called  a  "new  German  school")  wrote  a  series  of  "symphonic  poems"  in  which  brilliant 
instrumental  effects  were  explicitly  aimed  at  storytelling  and  mood-painting  in  the 
context  of  purely  orchestral  music;  Franck's  Le  Chasseur  maudit,  described  by  one 
writer  as  "his  noisiest  work,"  is  directly  indebted  to  this  mid-century  leaning.  Further, 
colorful  "nationalist"  trends  in  symphonic  writing — represented  by  such  composers 
as  the  Bohemian  Dvorak  and  the  Russian  Tchaikovsky — also  began  making  themselves 
felt. 

Meanwhile,  in  France,  the  anti-Wagnerian  Conservatoire  remained  the  conservative 
bastion  of  music.  The  Opera,  too,  remained  conservative.  Though  excerpts  from  his 
scores  were  played  on  orchestral  concerts,  most  of  Wagner's  operas  were  not  staged  in 


Some  Recommended  Recordings 

CHAUSSON  Symphony  in  B-flat;  Poeme  for  violin  and  orchestra.  Charles  Munch, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  with  David  Oistrakh,  violin.  (RCA  Gold  Seal, 
mid-priced,  with  music  of  Saint-Saens) 

DEBUSSY  La  Mer;  Nocturnes.  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
(Philips) 

FRANCK  Symphony  in  D  minor.  Pierre  Monteux,  Chicago  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. (RCA  Papillon  Collection,  mid-priced,  with  music  of  Berlioz  and  d'Indy) 

FRANCK  Le  Chasseur  maudit.  Charles  Munch,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
(RCA  Gold  Seal,  mid-priced,  with  music  of  Canteloube,  Debussy,  Ravel, 
Saint-Saens,  and  Satie;  various  performers) 

FRANCK  Psyche  et  Eros.  ArturoToscanini,  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra.  (RCA 
Gold  SealToscanini  Collection  VoL  39,  mid-priced,  also  including  music  of 
Ravel,  Dukas,  Saint-Saens,  Berlioz,  and  Thomas) 

SAINT-SAENS  Symphony  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Op.  78,  Organ.  DEBUSSY  La  Mer. 
Charles  Munch,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA  "Living  Stereo,"  mid- 
priced,  with  music  of  Ibert) 

— M.M. 
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Paris  until  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth. 
Only  with  the  establishment  of  various  concert  series  in  that  city  in  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century — following  a  suspension  of  musical  activities  due  to  political 
and  social  upheavals  including  the  Franco-Prussian  War — did  the  regular  performance 
of  orchestral  music  resume  or  take  hold.  In  1871  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique 
was  founded  by  Saint-Saens,  Faure,  Massenet,  Duparc,  and  others,  with  the  specific 
aim  of  performing  French  music.  Works  by  Franck,  Saint-Saens,  d'Indy,  Lalo,  Chaus- 
son,  Debussy,  and  Dukas  were  among  those  to  receive  their  first  performances  under 
the  Society's  auspices  (including  Franck's  Le  Chasseur  maudit  in  March  1883  and 
Chausson's  symphony  in  April  1891).*  And  despite  conservative  tendencies,  Wagner's 
influence  continued  to  have  a  vast  influence  throughout  French  culture,  not  just  on 
music,  but  on  aesthetics  in  general,  as  reflected  in  the  list  of  distinguished  con- 
tributors to  the  Revue  wagnerienne  published  monthly  in  Paris  from  1885  to  1888. 
Another  factor  affecting  French  cultural  trends  was  a  growing  interest  in  various  styles 
of  painting,  and  particularly  in  oriental  art,  which,  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
directly  influenced  Debussy's  composition  of  La  Mer. 

Thus,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  variety  of  developments  and 
influences  were  being  observed  and  absorbed  by  a  significant  number  of  French  com- 
poser, among  them  Franck  and  his  student  Chausson,  both  of  whom  are  represented 
on  this  week's  BSO  program:  the  former  by  Le  Chasseur  maudit,  the  latter  by  his  sym- 
phony in  B-flat.  Neither  work  has  been  played  here  in  thirty  years;  in  fact,  the  two 
works  were  last  heard  here  together,  as  part  of  a  program  directed  by  Charles  Munch  in 
February  1962.  Le  Chasseur  maudit  poses  no  real  obstacles  for  the  listener.  Indebted 
to  Liszt's  symphonic  poems,  its  music  is  designed  to  tell  a  story,  and  its  four  musical 
sections — labeled  by  one  record  company  as  "The  Peaceful  Sunday  Landscape," 
"The  Hunt,"  "The  Curse,"  and  "The  Demons'  Chase" — correspond  directly  to  the 
four  paragraphs  of  the  "plot  summary"  printed  in  the  score  (see  page  29  of  this  pro- 
gram book).  Similarly,  the  movement  headings  of  Debussy's  La  Mer  provide  their  own 
frame  of  reference  for  that  work,  which,  for  all  its  familiarity,  continues  to  amaze 
through  its  inventiveness  of  color,  thematic  material,  instrumentation,  and  rhythmic 
ingenuity  (no  fewer  than  six  different  rhythms  sound  simultaneously  in  the  measures 
just  preceding  the  final  chord). 

But  what  of  Chausson's  work?  Here  most  of  us  have  neither  wide  familiarity  with 
Chausson's  music  to  help  us  (whether  of  the  symphony  or  other  works),  nor,  in  the 
absence  of  necessarily  relevant  models,  expectations  of  "prescribed  normalcy"  similar 
to  those  that  guided  audiences  into  Haydn's  "London"  symphonies  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Theoretically,  comparison  to  the  symphony  of  Chausson's  teacher, 
Franck,  should  help;  and  to  an  extent,  it  does.  Like  Franck's  D  minor  symphony  (but 
unlike  Saint-Saens's  Organ  Symphony,  lest  we're  prone  to  generalize!),  Chausson's 
work  is  in  three  movements.  Also  like  Franck's  symphony,  Chausson's  uses  the  cyclic 
recurrence  of  themes  to  unify  his  composition:  material  from  the  symphony's  opening 
returns  to  close  the  final  movement  (the  quiet  final  phrase  in  the  low  strings  actually 
echoes  the  symphony's  opening  notes),  and  the  main  Allegro  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment foreshadows  the  rhythmically  charged  main  theme  of  the  last.  At  the  same  time, 
these  thematic  transformations  reflect  the  French  school's  indebtedness  both  to 
Wagner's  operatic  leitmotifs  and  to  the  transformation  of  themes  used  by  Liszt,  perhaps 
most  familiarly  in  his  symphonic  poem  Les  Preludes  and  his  Faust-Symphony.  But  note 
that  here,  already,  we're  beginning  to  draw  on  our  experience  of  other  music  familiar 
to  us.  The  opening  of  Chausson's  middle  movement,  where  the  strings  are  instructed  to 
play  "avec  une  grande  intensite  d' expression"  (no  translation  necessary!),  tells  us  some- 


*In  1886,  at  d'Indy 's  instigation,  the  Society's  programs  began  to  include  classical  and  contemporary 
works  of  non-French  composers;  Saint-Saens  resigned  in  protest. 
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thing  of  Chausson's  debt  to  Wagnerian  chromaticism  and  yearning  figures;  anyone  who 
knows  the  third-act  prelude  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  will  make  the  connection.  The  start 
of  the  finale,  with  its  combination  of  racing  and  pointedly  declamatory  figures,  may 
well  suggest  (again)  a  Lisztian  symphonic  poem.  And  at  some  point  we're  bound  to  find 
ourselves  tuning  in  to  Chausson's  way  with  the  orchestra  itself.  The  symphony's  open- 
ing— expansive,  primarily  homophonic,  suggestive  of  weight  and  grandeur — may  well 
suggest  Franck,  as  will  the  sort  of  surging  or  rocking  motion  that  characterizes  portions 
of  that  composer's  D  minor  symphony.  But  with  the  Allegro  vivo  the  texture  turns  airier, 
more  active,  and  the  pointillistic  use  of  instrumental  colors,  particularly  in  the  chatter- 
ing and  undulating  of  the  woodwinds,  may  well  remind  us  of  Saint-Saens  in  his  Organ 
Symphony.  The  succeeding  Allegro  molto  brings  the  entry  of  harps — which  began 
making  regular  appearances  in  the  opera  orchestra,  particularly  in  Paris,  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century — adding  a  touch  by  no  means  standard  outside 
France  in  abstract  symphonic  scores  of  the  time,  and  more  typically  reserved  for  the 
sort  of  illustrative  music  exemplified  in  mid-century  by  (yet  again)  Liszt's  tone  poems.* 

Given  all  these  factors,  we  find  ourselves  listening  to  Chausson's  symphony  dif- 
ferently on  first  hearing  from  the  way  we  would  to  an  unknown  Haydn  symphony,  or 
even  a  Bruckner  symphony,  on  first  encounter.  There  we  have  guidelines  based  on  our 
greater  familiarity  with  those  composers'  works  and  the  tradition  to  which  they  belong. 
Comparison  to  other  composers'  music  is  unnecessary.  In  the  case  of  Chausson's  sym- 
phony, we  can't  listen  quite  that  way;  on  first  hearing,  we  can't  assume  anything  even 
about  the  broad  outlines,  let  alone  individual  details.  Our  connection  to  this  music 
comes  "on  the  spot,"  in  terms  of  what  we  may  know  of  other  French  works,  and  of  what 
we  know  already  from  more  familiar,  frequently  played  music.  Only  when  we  move 
beyond  the  initial  hearings  and  become  more  conversant  with  the  composer's  indi- 
vidual style  can  we  approach  other  works  by  that  composer  with  more  clearly  defined 
expectations.  And  once  you  know  Chausson's  symphony,  the  Poeme  for  violin  and 
orchestra  (for  example)  will  sound  of  a  piece  with  it;  the  need  to  look  for  comparisons 
will  have  been  minimized. 

Thus  our  first  hearing  of  Chausson's  symphony  can  tell  us  something  about  how  we 
listen,  how  we  bring  our  knowledge  of  music  we  already  know  to  bear  on  our  com- 
prehension of  music  that  we  don't,  before  moving  past  such  initial  associations  to  ap- 
preciate the  work  on  its  own  terms.  But  this  will  not  always  work  in  the  same  way.  For 
most  twentieth-century  music,  we  have  no  guiding  frame  of  reference  comparable  to 
that  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Next  week  the  BSO  performs  a  work  not  heard  here 
since  1965:  the  French  composer  Arthur  Honegger's  Symphony  No.  3,  Liturgique 
(1945-46).  Honegger's  Third  Symphony  represents  that  composer's  personal  response 
to  the  end  of  World  War  II;  the  titles  of  its  three  movements  are  drawn  from  phrases 
of  the  liturgy:  "Dies  irae,"  "De  profundis  clamavi,"  and  "Dona  nobis  pacem."This 
knowledge  already  gives  us  some  basis  for  comprehending  the  piece,  but  really  tells 
us  nothing  about  Honegger's  style.  Nor,  given  the  wide  variety  of  twentieth-century 
musical  currents,  can  we  assume  that  Honegger's  music  will  necessarily  sound  like 
that  of  composer  X,  Y,  or  Z.  Thus  we  need  first  to  absorb  something  of  Honegger's  own 
musical-stylistic  language  and  aesthetic  stance  in  this  piece  before  making  connec- 
tions to  other  works,  whether  by  his  contemporaries,  his  predecessors,  or  even  Honeg- 
ger  himself.  So  the  situation  is  reversed.  But  for  most  nineteenth-century  French 
music,  at  least,  the  point  holds.  There  we  can  make  our  first  connection  to  unfamiliar 
music  through  our  experience  of  music  we  already  know,  that  has  already  become 
familiar.  And  as  familiarity  increases,  so  does  the  potential  for  broader  comprehension, 
for  further  connections. 


*The  harp  does  not  figure  in  "mainline"  German-Austrian  symphonies  until  the  time  of  Bruckner  and 
Mahler. 
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An  Outstanding 

Performance 

Is  Always 

The  Result  Of  A 

Harmonious 

Effort. 


Bay  Bank  applauds  the  continuing  success  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  congratulate  all  the  performers  and  those  behind  the  scenes 

for  working  in  perfect  harmony  to  create  music  loved  around  the  world. 


Ba/Bank 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  April  1,  at  8 
Friday,  April  2,  at  2 
Saturday,  April  3,  at  8 
Tuesday,  April  6,  at  8 

MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 


CHAUSSON 


Symphony  in  B-flat,  Opus  20 

Lent  —  Allegro  vivo 
Tres  lent 
Anime 


INTERMISSION 


FRANCK 


Le  Chasseur  maudit  {The  Accursed 
Huntsman),  Symphonic  poem  after 
Burger's  ballade 


DEBUSSY 


La  Mer,  Three  symphonic  sketches 

From  Dawn  to  Noon  on  the  Sea 

Play  of  the  Waves 

Dialogue  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sea 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:50. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  21 


Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  worlds  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today.  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 

benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


~i 


Name_ 


Tel.. 


Address. 


City 


State  . 


Zip. 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of  Development, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  021 1 5. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


J 
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Ernest  Chausson 

Symphony  in  B-flat,  Opus  20 


Ernest  Chausson  was  born  in  Paris  on  January  21, 
1855,  and  died  in  Limay,  France,  in  a  bicycle  acci- 
dent, on  June  10,  1899.  He  began  his  only  symphony 
in  the  year  1889  and  completed  it  in  1890,  dedicat- 
ing it  to  Henry  Lerolle.  The  composer  himself  led  the 
first  performance,  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe 
Nationale  in  Paris  on  April  18,  1891.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  performance  in 
the  United  States  under  the  direction  of  Vincent 
dTndy,  in  Philadelphia,  on  December  4,  1905. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  led  the  BSOs  first  Symphony  Hall 
performance  on  January  19,  1906.  Later  perform- 
ances have  been  conducted  by  Karl  Muck,  Pierre 
»*?  Monteux,  Richard  Burgin,  and  Charles  Munch,  who 
led  the  orchestra's  most  recent  subscription  perform- 
ances in  February  1962.  (It  has  never  been  played  by  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood.)  The 
score  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons ,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  tim- 
pani, two  harps,  and  strings. 

Ernest  Chausson  is  an  interesting  case.  Brought  up  in  wealth,  and  in  a  protected 
family  environment,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  choosing  a  path  for  his  career.  Since  he 
had  no  need  of  earning  a  living,  he  could  choose  among  the  various  arts  in  which  he 
had  displayed  some  talent,  but  he  hesitated  between  literature  (he  wrote  several  short 
stories  and  sketched  a  novel),  and  drawing  (in  which  he  evidently  had  real  talent),  or 
music.  He  followed  his  family's  wishes  enough  to  take  a  law  degree,  but  once  he  had 
finished  with  that,  he  turned  finally  to  music.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  joined  the 
instrumentation  class  at  the  Conservatoire,  taught  by  Massenet,  who  considered 
Chausson  to  have  a  real  gift  and  entered  him  in  the  competition  for  the  Prix  de  Rome. 
But  when  he  did  not  win,  Chausson  gave  up  formal  education.  He  attended  instead 
the  classes  of  Franck  and  discovered  a  kindred  spirit,  one  concerned  to  produce  music 
of  elevated,  even  spiritual,  beauty  of  the  highest  perfection  of  which  he  was  capable. 
He  married  happily,  had  five  children,  and  devoted  himself  to  music  as  a  highly 
talented  amateur  who  had  no  need  to  earn  a  living  with  his  art. 


What  is 
WORDNET? 


•  Over  1000  experienced  and  accredited 
translators  in  all  languages 

•  Complete  language  services — translation, 
typesetting  and  printing 

•  Worldwide  access  via  fax  and  electronic 
networks 

•  Free  call  for  brochure,  client  endorsements 
and  estimate 

1-800-WORDNET 
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Perhaps  it  was  unfortunate  that  Chausson  did  not  struggle  in  his  musical  life.  He 
had  the  leisure  to  let  his  works  percolate  slowly,  to  rewrite  them  endlessly.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  only  compositions  he  allowed  out  of  his  study  were  delicate  songs 
and  other  miniatures  of  the  highest  refinement,  but  even  these  he  had  labored  over 
endlessly.  He  began  work  on  an  opera,  Le  RoiArthus  ("King  Arthur"),  a  philosophical 
music  drama  on  a  libretto  of  his  own  writing,  and  spent  nearly  a  decade  finishing  it. 
But  in  the  meantime  he  pulled  himself  together,  so  to  speak,  and  turned  out  this  sym- 
phony, one  of  his  most  important  and  satisfying  works,  which  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  shape  a  substantial  musical  architecture  and  actually  to  bring  a  large  work  to  com- 
pletion. 

Chausson  began  the  symphony  in  1889  at  the  urging  of  his  brother-in-law,  the 
painter  Henry  Lerolle.  When  he  felt  ready  to  begin  work,  he  left  Paris  for  the  relative 
tranquility  of  Ciboure,  near  Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  and  set  to  work.  The  first  movement, 
which  he  had,  no  doubt,  begun  to  think  about  while  still  in  Paris,  was  drafted  in  a 
relatively  short  space  of  time,  but  the  slow  movement  developed  slowly.  He  reported 
his  lack  of  progress  to  Lerolle: 

You  rascal,  it  is  you  who  got  me  started  on  this  confounded  symphony.  If  you  had 
been  here,  I  would  have  said  much  nonsense  to  you.  But,  since  you  are  far  away,  I 
want  you  at  least  to  have  a  share  in  it.  I  am  dedicating  it  to  you.  So  much  the  worse 
for  you  if  it  is  not  better. 
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nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 
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Even  worse  was  the  prospect  of  creating  a  finale  that  would  cap  the  entire  score.  In 
more  letters  to  Lerolle  he  worked  out  his  frustrations  by  describing  how  he  had  forced 
himself  to  write  one  passage  he  did  not  like  in  order  to  get  through  the  middle  move- 
ment. Now  he  knew  he  would  have  to  revise  it. 

I  shall  simply  have  to  cut  it  out,  make  a  skillful  bridge,  if  I  can,  and  smoothe  out  the 
ending.  Still,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  get  through  with  it.  Just  the  same,  you  will  have 
made  me  spend  a  terrible  time.  And  it  is  not  finished.  Pray  that  I  find  something 
good  for  the  finale;  otherwise  I  shall  insult  you  by  letters,  by  telegrams,  any  way  I 
can. 

The  finale  was  the  hardest  part  of  all.  Having  completed  two  movements,  Chausson 
knew  that  he  could  not  simply  abandon  the  piece.  Each  day,  he  reported  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Paul  Poujaud,  he  would  begin  work,  only  to  find  himself  stuck. 

I  had  a  lucky  beginning  and  now  I  find  myself  afloat  without  being  able  to  continue, 
unwilling  to  give  up,  a  prey  of  frenzy.  I  play  over  incessantly  what  I  have  written, 
always  hoping  that  a  good  inspiration  will  enable  me  to  get  by  the  fatal  measure,  and 
it  is  always  the  same  thing,  and  I  begin  again  and  stop  once  more.  Imagine,  I  just 
stopped  a  moment  ago.  It  was  for  the  twentieth  time  today.  It  is  like  that  every  day.  It 
will  be  like  that  tomorrow.  I  no  longer  dare  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  thinking  of  the 
frightful  day  I  am  going  to  spend. 

Sensibly  he  took  a  break  and  traveled  to  Roncevaux,  the  site  of  the  battle  memorialized 
in  the  medieval  epic  The  Song  of  Roland.  Upon  his  return,  he  immersed  himself  in 
studying  the  score  of  Mozart's  Magic  Flute.  These  two  changes  of  focus  evidently  did 
the  trick.  He  had  broken  the  creative  block  and  managed  to  bring  the  work  to  a  con- 
clusion, though  not  without  further  complaints  to  his  close  friends  about  this  or  that 
detail. 

The  premiere  was  enthusiastically  received  by  an  audience  heavily  leaning  toward 
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the  "Franckists,"  including  many  of  Chausson's  fellow  students,  but  most  of  the  critics, 
solemn  opponents  of  Franck  and  his  influence,  objected  to  passages  they  called  "con- 
fused" or  to  "very  disagreeable  dissonances."  Not  until  Arthur  Nikisch  (who  only  a 
few  years  earlier  had  been  the  Boston  Symphony's  music  director)  performed  the  work 
in  Paris  in  1897  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  did  Chausson's  work  achieve  a  genuine 
popularity  there. 

The  early  critical  reaction  comes  as  a  surprise  now.  To  our  ears,  the  work  seems 
singularly  straightforward  and  fresh  in  its  harmonic  color  and  melodic  freshness.  In- 
deed, for  the  first  really  large-scale  work  of  a  composer  accustomed  to  writing  songs 
lasting  only  two  or  three  minutes,  Chausson's  symphony  is  an  astonishing  achievement, 
firmly  shaped,  paying  homage  to  his  master  in  the  re-use  and  continuing  development 
of  thematic  material  between  movements  ("cyclical"  form,  as  d'lndy  was  to  call  it), 
and  sonorously  scored  for  the  orchestra. 

The  broad  introductory  theme  (Lent)  will  reappear  in  the  finale  and  introduces  ele- 
ments that  reappear  in  other  parts  of  the  work. 
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This  builds  to  a  fine  orchestral  climax,  dies  away,  and  suddenly  yields  to  a  soft  tremolo 
in  the  strings  and  a  new,  vigorous  theme,  Allegro  vivo,  sounded  by  bassoon  and  horn. 
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The  shaping  and  development  of  these  and  the  ensuing  materials,  the  variety  of  moods 
obtained  from  them,  is  both  clear  and  imaginatively  colorful,  increasing  in  momentum 
until  it  closes  with  a  Presto. 

Following  this  exuberant,  overflowing  first  movement,  the  second  movement  (Tres 
lent)  is  quietly  intense.  The  opening  phrase  (three  rising  notes)  derives  from  the  motto 
of  the  first  movement.  A  slightly  faster  middle  section  features  that  most  plangent  of 
instruments,  the  English  horn,  in  an  extended  passage  against  delicate  string  figura- 
tions. Later  the  violins  take  it  up  in  a  high  register  and  build  it  to  a  powerful  climax 
before  the  varied  return  of  the  opening  material. 

Stormy  rushing  strings  are  the  background  to  a  dramatic  figure  in  the  woodwinds 
that  anticipates  the  main  theme  of  the  finale  (Anime;  Tres  anime);  the  theme  proper  is 
eventually  introduced  in  full  by  the  cellos  and  basses.  A  grand  chorale-like  melody  for 
the  full  orchestra  minus  low  brasses  becomes  the  second  theme.  A  variant  of  the  first 
movement's  main  theme  runs  through  much  of  the  development,  culminating  in  a  grand 
return  to  the  main  theme.  The  coda  is  built  largely  on  the  slow  introduction  of  the  first 
movement  intercut  with  the  main  theme  of  the  last,  mostly  hushed,  but  building  to  one 
massive  final  climax  before  falling  away  into  a  prayer-like  hush  at  the  very  close. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Cesar  Franck 

Le  Chasseur  maudit 


Cesar  Franck  was  born  in  Liege,  Belgium,  on  De- 
cember 10,  1822,  and  died  in  Paris  on  November  8, 
1890.  He  composed  the  tone  poem  Le  Chasseur 
maudit,  Poeme  symphonique  d'apres  la  ballade  de 
Burger  (  "The  Accursed  Huntsman,  Symphonic  poem 
after  the  ballade  of  Burger")  in  1882;  the  premiere 
took  place  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Rationale  in 
Paris  on  March  31,  1883.  The  work  was  first  heard  in 
the  United  States  at  a  concert  in  Cincinnati  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1898;  barely  two  months  later,  on  March  26, 
1898,  Theodore  Thomas  introduced  the  work  to 
Boston  on  a  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  at 
the  Music  Hall.  Wilhelm  Gericke  led  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  performances  on  March  1  and 
2,  1901.  It  has  also  been  performed  here  under  the 
direction  of  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Desire  Defauw,  and  Charles  Munch,  who  led 
the  most  recent  performances  in  February  1962  (on  the  same  concerts,  in  fact,  as  the 
BSOs  last  performances  of  the  Chausson  symphony).  The  score  calls  for  a  large  orchestra 
consisting  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons ,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets  a  pistons,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  three  timpani,  bells, 
cymbals,  triangle,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

Cesar  Franck  spent  most  of  his  long  life  as  a  distinguished  teacher  of  a  group  of 
unusually  devoted  (indeed,  almost  idolatrous)  pupils  and  as  one  of  the  leading  or- 
ganists of  France,  the  years-long  incumbent  at  the  organ  bench  of  Ste.  Clotilde.  He 
was  also  constantly  involved  in  composition,  though  the  works  by  which  we  remember 
him  come,  almost  without  exception,  from  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  his  life.  These 
include  the  piano  quintet  in  F  minor  (1878-79),  the  symphonic  poems  Le  Chasseur 
maudit  (1882)  and  Les  Djinns  (1884),  the  Variations  symphoniques  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra (1885),  the  violin  sonata  (1886),  the  Prelude,  Aria,  and  Finale  for  piano  (1886- 
87),  the  D  minor  symphony  (1886-88),  the  string  quartet  (1889),  and  the  three 
chorales  for  organ  (1890).  Of  the  rest  of  his  music,  little  is  performed  much  these 
days — especially  not  the  grandiose  Biblical  oratorios  in  which  he  put  so  much  stock 
and  which  played  a  large  part  in  earning  him  the  nickname  of  pater  seraphicus:  Ruth 
(1843-46,  revised  1871),  Redemption  (1874  in  its  final  version),  Les  Beatitudes  (1869- 
79),  and  Rebecca  (1880-81). 

For  a  composer  so  given  to  contrapuntal  elaborations  and  complex  chromatic  har- 
monies, Le  Chasseur  maudit  is  a  work  of  remarkable  directness,  rhythmic  vitality,  and 
instrumental  color.  The  subject  matter  of  the  tone  poem  was  drawn  from  a  ballade  by 
Gottfried  August  Burger  (1748-1794),  whose  work  had  at  least  twice  generated  substan- 
tial orchestral  works:  Joachim  Raff's  Symphony  No.  5  (Lenore,  1872)  and  Henri 
Duparc's  tone  poem  Lenore  (1875)  had  been  based  on  Burger's  most  famous  ballade, 
in  which  a  young  woman  whose  lover  had  failed  to  return  from  war  blasphemed  against 
heaven  in  her  despair;  that  night  her  Wilhelm  rode  up  to  her  door,  knocked,  and  hus- 
tled her  onto  the  back  of  his  great  steed  for  an  urgent  midnight  ride  which  ended  as 
Wilhelm's  face  melted  away  and  he  turned  into  a  ghoulish  skeleton.  He,  Lenore,  and 
the  steed  leapt  into  an  open  grave  at  the  ballade's  end.  This  kind  of  spooky  horror- 
story — filled  with  ghosts,  vampires,  and  agents  of  the  devil — strongly  appealed  to 
many  of  the  romantics.  Weber's  Freischiitz  was  the  first  great  success  in  this  line,  fol- 
lowed by  Marschner's  Der  Vampyr  and  Hans  Heiling.  Even  Wagner's  Flying  Dutchman 
strongly  echoes  the  tradition.  In  France,  Berlioz  played  with  a  similar  legend  in  Faust's 
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ride  to  the  abyss  at  the  end  of  La  Damnation  de  Faust. 

It  was  probably  Duparc's  version  of  the  story  of  the  unhappy  Lenore  that  turned 
Franck's  attention  to  Burger  for  musical  ideas.  In  any  case,  it  was  a  ballade  of  very 
similar  character  that  Franck  hit  upon  for  his  most  colorful  tone  poem.  Though  few 
people  today  would  be  likely  to  find  much  artistic  inspiration  in  a  story  about  a  man 
who  was  damned  because  he  chose  to  go  out  hunting  instead  of  going  to  church  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  Franck  made  colorful  use  of  it.  The  score  contains  the  following 
summary  of  the  text: 

It  was  Sunday  morning;  in  the  distance  there  sounded  the  joyous  ringing  of  bells 
and  the  religious  chants  of  the  crowd — Sacrilege!  The  savage  Count  of  the  Rhine 
has  sounded  his  horn. 

"Hallo!  Hallo!  The  hunt  takes  its  course  over  grain  fields,  over  meadow  and 
moor  .  .  .  Stop,  Count,  I  beg  you.  Take  care — No! — And  the  chase  goes  hurtling  on 
its  way  like  a  whirlwind. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  Count  finds  himself  alone;  his  horse  is  loath  to  go  further;  the 
Count  blows  into  his  horn,  but  it  will  not  sound  again  ...  A  voice  dismal,  implaca- 
ble, curses  him;  "Sacrilegious  man,"  it  cries,  "be  forever  hunted  by  hell  itself!" 

Then  the  flames  leap  up  in  all  directions — the  Count,  seized  by  terror,  flees, 
faster,  always  faster,  pursued  by  a  pack  of  demons  ...  by  daytime  across  abysses,  at 
midnight  through  the  air. 

The  listener  will  have  no  trouble  following  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  music.  In 
the  opening  section  the  hunting  horns  sound  their  call  and  alternate  with  the  peaceful 
sound  of  church  bells  and  the  chanting  of  the  worshippers.  The  hunt  begins,  not  in 
the  bright  G  major  of  the  Sunday  morning  section,  but  in  a  darker  and  more  ominous 
G  minor.  The  joys  of  the  chase  come  to  a  sudden  end  as  mysterious  tremolos  suggest 
the  shudder  of  the  Count's  encounter  with  the  implacable  voice.  The  hunt  takes  up 
again,  but  now  with  a  distinctly  demonic  character,  with  the  final  curse  being  uttered 
by  the  trombones  and  tuba.  The  chase  moves  faster  still,  finally  leaving  the  spectator 
behind  and  dying  away  in  the  distance,  but  still  darkly  implacable. 

Franck's  music  was  slow  finding  public  favor.  Few  of  his  works — even  those  of  his 
richly  prolific  final  period — were  often  performed  in  his  lifetime,  and  when  they  were, 
the  highly  conservative  and  politicized  French  press  attacked  them  vehemently.  Only 
through  the  ardent  support  of  a  whole  cadre  of  his  students — Ernest  Chausson  and 
Vincent  d'lndy  among  them — did  his  music  began  to  achieve  a  wider  hearing.  It  is 
ironic,  then,  that  the  one  piece  his  students  tended  to  underrate — precisely  because 
of  its  energy,  color,  and  directness — was  he  Chasseur  maudit.  This  is  a  side  of  Franck 
that  we  rarely  see,  and  it  is  a  side  that  both  Chausson  and  d'lndy  regretted.  For  them, 
respectable  composers  stuck  to  the  classical  forms  and  did  not  go  "slumming"  in  the 
world  of  the  Lisztian  tone  poem;  but  that  shouldn't  prevent  us  from  enjoying  a  visit. 

— S.L. 
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In  concert. 
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Philanthropy  is  an  American  tradition.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  process  of  charitable  giving  has  become  too 
time  consuming  and  too  complex.  fortunately,  fidelity 
Investments  has  a  common  sense  solution. 


The  Charitable  Gift  Fund 


It  simplifies  the  process  while  enhancing  the  value  of 
your  contributions.  it  provides  both  immediate  tax 
benefits  and  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  recommend  gifts 
to  qualified  non-profits  at  your  convenience. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund  also  eliminates  the  legal  and 
accounting  hassles,  distribution  requirements  and 
investment  management  responsibilities  typically 
associated  with  foundations  and  other  giving  plans. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund.  New  from  Fidelity.  A  common 
sense  solution  for  individuals  and  corporations.  it  will 
simply  revolutionize  the  way  you  give. 

For  complete  details,  please  call  a  Charitable  Gift  Fund 
representative  at  1  -800-544-0275,  ext.  26.  or,  fax  your 
inquiry  to  (617)  248-1  851  . 
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This  ship's  lamp  is  mounted  on  a  gimbal,  a  device  that  keeps  it  upright  regardless  of  movement. 


STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 
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Of  course,  over  the  years  State 
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one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the 
largest  money  managers  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid,  our 
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our  commitment  to  quality  unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  finan- 
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Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen. 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication  aren't  all  it 
takes  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist.  Success 
often  requires  the  help  of  someone  who  listens  to 
your  needs  and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs.  It's  some- 
thing we  feel  very  strongly  about  at  Shawmut. 
And  it's  what  makes  our  know-how  all  the 
more  valuable. 


KNOW-HOWTHAT  PAYS  OFF.5 


Shawmut 


A  Shawmut  National  Company 


Member  FDIC 


Claude  Debussy 

La  Mer,  Three  symphonic  sketches 


Achille -Claude  Debussy  was  born  at  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye  on  August  22,  1862,  and  died  in  Paris  on 
March  25,  1918.  He  began  work  on  La  Mer  during 
the  summer  of  1903  and  completed  the  score  in 
March  1905,  though  he  continued  to  make  revisions 
for  many  years.  Camille  Chevillard  conducted  the 
Lamoureux  Orchestra  in  the  first  performance  on 
,\      October  15,  1905,  in  Paris.  Karl  Muck  and  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  American  premiere 
on  March  1,  1907.  It  has  also  been  conducted  at 
BSO  concerts  by  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles 
Munch,  Ernest  Anser met ,  Vladimir  Golschmann, 
Jean  Martinon,  Pierre  Boulez,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Sir 
Colin  Davis,  Joseph  Silverstein,  who  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in 
August  1982,  Pascal  Verrot,  and  Seiji  Ozawa,  who  led  the  orchestra's  most  recent  subscrip- 
tion performances  in  April  1989.  La  Mer  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon  (the  latter  in  the 
third  movement  only),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets  a  piston  (third  movement 
only),  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  triangle,  glockenspiel, 
bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings.  The  string  section  Debussy  hoped  for  was  an  unusual- 
ly large  one,  including  sixteen  cellos. 

Debussy  had  very  little  real  experience  of  the  sea,  and  that  usually  from  the  vantage 
point  of  a  sandy  beach.  Yet  among  the  few  views  of  his  childhood  that  the  unusually 
private  composer  vouchsafed  to  the  world  was  the  occasional  affectionate  reference  to 
summer  vacations  at  Cannes,  where  he  learned  to  love  the  sea.  His  parents  even  made 
plans  that  he  should  become  a  sailor  (a  life  that  could  hardly  have  suited  him  for  long), 
but  they  were  scotched  when  a  certain  Mme.  Maute,  who  was  giving  the  nine-year-old 
boy  piano  lessons,  discovered  his  musical  talent,  and  within  a  year  he  was  studying 
piano  and  theory  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

Still,  when  he  came  to  write  La  Mer  thirty  years  later,  Debussy  commented  that  he 
was  able  to  draw  upon  "innumerable  memories"  and  that  these  were  "worth  more  than 
reality,  which  generally  weighs  down  one's  thoughts  too  heavily."  In  the  meantime, 
Debussy's  memories  were  charged  with  images  drawn  not  from  actual  experience  on 
the  sea  but  from  literature  and  art.  One  hint  of  a  source  for  the  piece  comes  from  the 
title  Debussy  originally  thought  of  giving  the  first  movement:  "Calm  sea  around  the 
Sanguinary  Islands."  This  was,  in  fact,  the  title  of  a  short  story  by  Camille  Mauclair 
that  had  apparently  been  published  in  1893  ("lies  Sanguinaires"  is  the  French  name 
for  Sardinia  and  Corsica).  It  is  even  conceivable  that  Debussy  was  thinking  of  writing 
a  sea-piece  using  this  title  as  early  as  the  1890s,  though  in  fact  the  first  clear  reference 
to  La  Mer  comes  from  a  letter  of  September  12,  1903,  to  Andre  Messager:  "I  am  work- 
ing on  three  symphonic  sketches  under  the  title  La  Mer:  Mer  belle  aux  lies  Sanguin- 
aires; Jeux  de  vagues;  and  La  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer.''''  Only  the  second  of  these  titles 
("Play  of  the  Waves")  remained  in  the  final  version.  The  first  came  from  Mauclair's 
story,  to  be  changed  in  the  end  to  "From  Dawn  to  Noon  on  the  Sea";  the  last  ("The 
Wind  Makes  the  Sea  Dance")  was  later  turned  into  the  rather  more  neutral  "Dialogue 
of  the  Wind  and  the  Sea. " 

But  the  most  direct  inspiration  for  La  Mer  was  probably  from  art.  Debussy  had  ad- 
mired the  sea  paintings  of  Turner,  with  their  misty  impalpability,  which  had  been  on 
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display  in  Paris  and  which  he  may  also  have  seen  during  London  visits  in  1902  and 
1903,  shortly  before  he  began  composing  La  Mer.  Still  more  influential  were  the 
Japanese  artists  Hokusai  and  Hiroshige,  whose  work  became  enormously  popular  in 
France  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  When  the  score  of  La  Mer  was  published, 
Debussy  requested  that  the  cover  design  include  a  detail  of  Hokusai's  most  famous 
print,  "The  Hollow  of  the  Wave  off  Kanagawa,"  the  part  showing  the  giant  wave  tower- 
ing above  and  starting  to  curve  over  in  its  downward  fall,  its  foaming  billows  frozen  in  a 
stylized  pattern  that  almost  resembles  leaves  on  a  tree. 

Debussy  came  to  La  Mer  soon  after  the  great  success  of  his  one  completed  opera 
Pelleas  et  Melisande,  performed  with  great  success  in  April  1902.  In  the  following 
years,  Debussy  showed  a  new  confidence  in  his  art,  prolifically  turning  out  the  second 
set  of  Fetes  galantes,  the  first  set  of  Images  for  piano,  and  the  brilliant  piano  solo  Lisle 
joyeuse,  as  well  as  La  Mer.  Moreover  he  may  well  have  expected  La  Mer  to  be  even 
more  successful  with  the  public  than  the  opera  had  been,  if  only  because  the  music 
was  more  assertive  than  that  of  the  opera  (whose  whole  dramatic  point  is  inactivity, 
faithfully  mirrored  in  the  music).  La  Mer,  for  all  of  Debussy's  modesty  in  calling  it 
simply  "three  symphonic  sketches,"  is  nothing  less  than  a  full-fledged  symphony, 
with  interrelationships  between  the  movements  and  an  artful  balance  of  tension  and 
repose,  climax  and  release.  It  has  been  called  the  greatest  symphony  ever  written  by  a 
French  composer. 

But  the  work  at  its  premiere  caused  violent  controversy,  with  assessments  ranging 
from  "the  composer's  finest  work"  to  "lifeless  as  dried  plants  in  a  herbarium."  The 
rehearsals  had  been  marked  by  overt  objections  from  the  members  of  the  orchestra. 
Debussy  later  told  Stravinsky  that  the  violinists  had  tied  handkerchiefs  to  the  tips  of 
their  bows  in  rehearsal  as  a  sign  of  ridicule  and  protest.  Part  of  the  reason  may  have 
been  non-musical:  Debussy  was,  at  just  that  time,  an  object  of  scandal.  In  the  autumn 
of  1903  he  had  met  Emma  Bardac,  the  wife  of  a  banker.  In  June  1904  he  left  his  wife 
and  moved  into  an  apartment  with  Bardac,  where  they  lived  for  the  rest  of  Debussy's 
life.  In  October  his  wife  attempted  suicide,  and  a  number  of  Debussy's  friends  broke 
off  relations  with  him. 

The  mixed  impression  of  the  premiere  was  reversed  when  Debussy  himself  con- 


Hokusai's  "The  Hollow  of  the  Wave  off  Kanagawa" 
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ducted  La  Mer  in  Paris  on  January  19  and  26,  1908 — even  though  he  had  never  before 
conducted  an  orchestra.  Yet,  as  he  wrote  later,  "One  of  my  main  impressions  is  that  I 
really  reached  the  heart  of  my  own  music."  The  two  performances  were  spectacularly 
successful  in  a  way  Debussy  had  not  seen  since  the  premiere  oiPelleas.  (To  give  credit 
where  credit  is,  at  least  in  part,  due,  the  orchestra  had  been  prepared  by  Eduard  Col- 
onne  before  the  composer  took  over  for  the  last  rehearsals.) 

By  that  time  Karl  Muck  had  already  led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
American  premiere,  on  which  occasion  the  reactions  also  covered  a  wide  gamut.  Kent 
Perkins,  in  the  Boston  American,  decided  that  "one  can  see  and  hear  the  ocean  better 
at  Nahant  or  Marblehead  Neck."  Louis  C.  Elson,  in  the  Advertiser,  was  sarcastically 
negative:  "Frenchmen  are  notoriously  bad  sailors,  and  a  Gallic  picture  of  the  sea  is  apt 
to  run  more  to  stewards  and  basins  and  lemons  than  to  the  wild  majesty  of  Poseidon.  .  .  . 
If  this  be  Music  we  would  much  prefer  to  leave  the  Heavenly  Maid  until  she  has  got 
over  her  Hysterics."  But  Philip  Hale  (who  was  also  the  BSO's  program  annotator), 
though  unable  to  "explain"  the  piece,  found  it  full  of  fascination:  "The  sketches  are 
more  than  a  remarkable  tour  de  force;  they  are  something  more  than  essays  in  a  strange 
language.  The  hearer  must  cast  aside  all  theories  about  how  music  should  be  written; 
he  must  listen  in  good  faith." 

Certainly  La  Mer  has  never  been  amenable  to  the  simple  summaries  of  formal  ele- 
ments such  as  "sonata  form"  that  can  at  least  give  direction  to  the  listener's  percep- 
tions of,  say,  a  classical  symphony.  The  use  of  orchestral  color  is  more  immediately 
identifiable  than  melodic  shapes,  though  these  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  work  as  well, 
and  the  harmonies  are  sui  generis.  Roy  Howat,  in  a  recent  book-length  analysis  of 
Debussy's  music  (Debussy  in  Proportion;  Cambridge  University  Press,  available  in 
paperback),  concentrates  on  La  Mer  and  demonstrates  the  significance  to  Debussy  of 
the  proportional  relationship  known  as  the  "golden  section"  in  his  shaping  of  the  piece 
and  placement  of  climaxes.  One  may  sense  this  overall  shaping  even  without  pursuing 
Howat's  detailed  exegesis. 

The  first  movement's  title,  "From  Dawn  to  Noon  on  the  Sea,"  is  not  intended  to  pre- 
scribe a  particular  program  but  merely  to  indicate  a  progression  from  near  darkness, 
in  which  objects  are  indistinct,  to  brightness,  in  which  they  are  clearly  perceptible. 
(Debussy's  friend  Erik  Satie,  always  a  joker,  and  one  who  loved  inventing  elaborate 
titles  for  his  own  music,  once  commented  to  Debussy  that  he  "particularly  liked  the 
bit  at  a  quarter  to  eleven.")  Debussy's  pictorialism  is  wonderfully  evocative  in  its  sug- 
gestion of  indistinct  outlines  that  gradually  appear  to  view,  the  light  evidently  breaking 
forth  in  the  undulating  tremolos  of  the  strings  just  at  the  moment  that  the  principal 
key,  D-flat  major,  is  established.  The  horns  resound  with  melodic  shapes  using  penta- 
tonic  scales  over  a  moving  cello  line  that  is  also  pentatonic.  Since  this  five-note  scale 
is  often  used  by  composers  to  symbolize  the  orient,  at  least  one  commentator  has 
suggested,  possibly  with  tongue  in  cheek,  that  Debussy  chose  to  open  in  this  way 
because,  of  course,  the  sun  rises  in  the  east!  A  striking  change  comes  with  a  new 
theme  in  the  cellos,  which  seem  at  first  to  bring  the  motion  to  a  halt  and  then  to  pro- 
ceed in  wavelike  triplets,  which  build  to  the  movement's  climax. 

The  second  movement,  "Play  of  the  Waves,"  is  a  lighter  scherzo,  scored  with  ex- 
treme delicacy.  It  is  a  lighter  interlude  between  the  stormy  and  emphatic  passions  of 
the  first  and  last  movements. 

"Dialogue  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sea"  begins  with  an  evident  pictorial  image:  the 
waves  softly  surging  up  in  the  low  strings,  answered  by  the  winds — the  woodwinds, 
in  fact — blowing  high  up  in  chromatic  shrieks.  The  struggle  of  wind  and  waves  is  de- 
veloped at  length,  turning  to  material  drawn  from  the  opening  movement,  and  building 
to  a  brilliant  sunlit  conclusion. 

— S.L. 
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Cesar  Franck  has  had  a  number  of  various  biographers  over  the  years,  beginning  with 
the  enthusiastic  1906  study  Cesar  Franck  by  his  pupil  Vincent  d'Indy,  which  verges  on 
hagiography  (Dover  paperback);  one  must  be  cautious  about  taking  d'lndy's  rather 
fanatic  religiosity  at  face  value  when  interpreting  the  works  of  his  revered  master.  Later 
biographies  are  much  more  down-to-earth,  among  them  short  studies  published  in 
French  by  Charles  van  den  Borren  and  Norbert  Dufourcq,  and  books  by  Leon  Vallas 
and  Norman  Demuth.  The  most  recent  works  are  both  by  Laurence  Davies,  whose 
Cesar  Franck  and  his  Circle  (Barrie  &  Jenkins)  provides  a  particularly  rich  study  of  the 
composer's  milieu  and  the  cadre  of  students  who  did  so  much  to  spread  his  fame.  The 
same  writer's  Cesar  Franck  is  part  of  the  Master  Musicians  series,  though  not  currently 
in  print;  it  naturally  concentrates  more  on  the  life  and  works  of  Franck  himself.  You 
can't  beat  Charles  Munch's  recording  of  Le  Chasseur  maudit  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  available  on  RCA  Gold  Seal  as  part  of  an  anthology  of  French  compositions 
also  containing  music  by  Canteloube,  Debussy,  Ravel,  Saint-Saens,  and  Satie  with 
various  conductors  and  orchestras.  For  brilliance  and  the  most  sonorous  modern  acous- 
tics, there  is  the  version  by  Jesus  Lopez-Cobos  with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  (Telarc, 
coupled  with  Franck  s  D  minor  Symphony).  A  strong  performance  and  an  interesting 
mixture  of  accompanying  pieces  can  be  found  in  the  recording  by  Peter  Liicker  with 
the  Savaria  Symphony  Orchestra  (Hungaroton,  with  Franck's  Symphonic  Variations 
and  the  four  orchestral  tone  poems  of  Psyche). 

The  only  extensive  treatment  of  Chausson  in  English — and  out-of-print  at  that — 
is  Ernest  Chausson:  The  Composer's  Life  and  Works  by  Jean-Pierre  Barricelli  and  Leo 
Weinstein  (University  of  Oklahoma  Press),  which  offers  an  attractive  biographical 
treatment  and  rather  overwrought  descriptions  of  the  music.  Chausson  also  plays  a 
role  in  Laurence  Davies's  Cesar  Franck  and  his  Circle  (Barrie  &  Jenkins),  mentioned 
above.  The  recording  of  Chausson's  symphony  by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  available  on  RCA  Gold  Seal;  to  fill  out  the  recording,  they  are 
joined  by  violinist  David  Oistrakh  for  Chausson's  Poeme  and  Saint-Saens's  Introduction 
and  Rondo  capriccioso.  A  more  recent  recording  with  excellent  sound  and  fine  shaping 
of  the  score  is  that  by  Jose  Serebrier  with  the  Belgian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Chandos),  which  is  filled  out  by  two  far  less  well-known  orchestral  works  of  Chausson, 
Soir  defete  and  incidental  music  to  The  Tempest. 

The  standard  study  of  Debussy  is  Edward  Lockspeiser's  two-volume  work  Debussy: 
His  Life  and  Works  (Macmillan).  David  Cox  has  contributed  a  fine  short  study  of  De- 
bussy Orchestral  Music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  series  (University  of  Washington 
paperback).  Richard  Langham-Smith  has  edited  a  fine  translation  of  Debussy  letters 
— not  a  complete  edition,  but  an  extensive  selection  of  many  of  the  most  interesting 
ones  (Harvard).  Roy  Howat's  Debussy  in  Perspective  (Cambridge,  available  in  paper- 
back) is  an  enlightening  and  insightful  study  of  the  importance  of  proportion  in  the 
shaping  of  Debussy's  music,  but  it  is  technical  and  closely  argued,  requiring  the 
reader  to  have  a  score  at  hand.  Sir  Colin  Davis's  very  fine  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
recording  oi La  Mer  and  the  Nocturnes  is  available  on  a  compact  disc  (Philips).  Older 
BSO  recordings,  made  under  the  baton  of  Charles  Munch,  are  available  as  well,  both 
filled  out  with  Debussy's  Nocturnes,  Prelude  a  Vapres-midi  d'unfaune,  and  Printemps, 
one  on  the  budget  RCA  Papillon  label,  another  on  RCA  Gold  Seal.  Other  recordings 
worthy  of  note  include  those  by  Charles  Dutoit  with  the  Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra 
(London,  with  Jeux  and  the  symphonic  fragments  from  Le  Martyre  de  St  Sebastian)  and 
Arturo  Toscanini  with  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA  Gold  Seal,  with  Iberia,  the 
Prelude,  and  Nocturnes). 

— S.L. 
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Week  21 


Go  to  one  of 
our  auctions 
and  you  U  be 
going  once, 
goingtwice, 

three  times... 


SKINNER 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 
of  Antiques  andFineArt 


357  Main  Street      2  Newbury  Street 
Bolton,  MA  01740     Boston,  MA  02116 
508-779-6241     617-236-1700 


A  VACATION 

FOR  YOUR  BODY,  A  TRIP 

FOR  YOUR  MIND 

When  you  see  the  world's 
greatest  treasures  with  Swan  Hellenic, 
you  capture,  experience,  and  take  them 
home  with  you. 

Whether  an  Art  Treasures 
tour  of  the  world  or  cruising  the  Nile, 
Aegean,  Mediterranean,  Black  or  Red 
Seas,  you  will  be  in  the  company  of 
internationally -recognized  experts, 
who  will  share  their  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  with  you. 

Steeped  in  history,  we  jour- 
ney through  lands  and  myths  of  time 
to  discover  treasures  of  the  past. 

Contact  your  local  travel 
agent  or  Esplanade  Tours  for  more 
information  about  these QWAMW 
unforgettable  programs. HtLLENlc 

ESPLANADE  TOURS 

581  Boylston  Street,  BS 

Boston,  MA  02116 

(617)  266-7465  •  (800)  426-5492 


Before  the  Show, 

after  the  Symphony  or     G0_EH_DH 

in  between  the  Pops.      -^^— 

Great  Tempura,  Yakitori  and  Japanese  Noodles. 
267  Huntington  Avenue,  Telephone:  859-8669 
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Marek  Janowski 

German  conductor  Marek  Janowski  has  returned  frequently  to  lead  the 
BSO  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood  since  his  Boston  Symphony 
debut  in  February  1989.  Mr.  Janowski  studied  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
From  1973  to  1979  he  was  music  director  of  both  the  Freiburg  and 
Dortmund  opera  companies.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  regular  guest  at 
the  leading  opera  houses  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Hamburg, 
Cologne,  and  Munich.  In  the  United  States  he  has  conducted  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Opera.  In  the  concert  hall  he  has  worked  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Munich  Philharmonic,  the  Bavarian  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Symphony,  the  Philhar- 
monia,  the  BBC  Symphony,  and  on  several  occasions  with  the  NHK  Symphony  in  Tokyo.  From 
1986  to  1990  he  was  music  director  of  the  Gurzenich  Orchestra  of  Cologne.  In  1984  he  was 
appointed  music  director  of  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France.  Mr.  Janowski's 
recent  engagements  have  included  Wagner's  Ring  and  Strauss's  Elektra  at  the  Munich  Opera 
and  a  Ring  cycle  in  Paris  with  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique.  Future  engagements  include 
Wagner's  Ring  and  Parsifal  in  Munich,  and  appearances  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  of  Leipzig,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 
He  will  also  return  to  Japan,  for  concerts  with  his  own  Orchestre  Philharmonique  and  then  with 
the  NHK  Symphony.  Mr.  Janowski  has  been  acclaimed  for  his  recording  of  Wagner's  Ring  with 
the  Dresden  Staatskapelle  on  Ariola-Eurodisc.  Other  releases  include  Weber's  Euryanthe  and 
Strauss's  Die  schweigsame  Frau  on  EMI  and  Penderecki's  The  Devils  of  Loudon  on  Philips.  He 
has  recently  recorded  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  symphonies  of  Bruckner  for  Virgin  Classics  with  the 
Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France.  Mr.  Janowski  appeared  with  the  BSO  most  recently 
earlier  this  season,  conducting  a  program  of  music  by  Mozart  and  Hindemith  in  November  1992. 


GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


$25,000  and  above 


f  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ! 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     A 

Music  Director    £*T  u  ;y 


The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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Business  Leadership  Association 

($10,000  and  above) 

The  Business  Leadership  Association  forms  a  strong  coalition  of  corporate  support 
for  the  BSO  and  has  been  instrumental  in  enabling  the  Orchestra  to  pursue  its 
mission  of  performing  at  the  highest  level  of  musical  excellence.  The  BSO  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  following  organizations  for  their  generous  leadership  support. 

(The  following  includes  annual,  capital,  and  sponsorship  support  during  the  BSO's 
fiscal  year  beginning  September  1,  1991  through  August  31,  1992.) 

Beethoven  Society 

$500,000  and  above 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 

Dynatech  Corporation 
John  F.  Reno 

Northwest  Airlines,  Inc. 
Terry  M.  Leo 


Gold  Baton 

$100,000-$499,999 

Sony  USA,  Inc. 
Michael  P.  Schulhof 

WCRB  102.5  FM 

Cynthia  Scullin 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 

S.  James  Coppersmith 


The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 


Silver  Baton 

$7  5, 000 -$99, 999 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


Bronze  Baton 

$50,000-$74,999 

Bank  of  Boston  Lexus 

Ira  Stepanian  J.  Davis  Illingworth 

Country  Curtains  &  The  Red  Lion  Inn  State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 


Marshall  N.  Carte? 


Conductor's  Circle 

$25, 000 -$49, 999 


Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Francis  A .  Doyle 

Hewlett  Packard 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Stephen  L.  Brown 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 


New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  OBrien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 
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Principal  Player 

$15,000-$24,999 

Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Ed  Eskandarian 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 

The  Gillette  Company 

William  F.  Meagher 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 

McKinsey  &  Co. 

William  F.  Connell 

David  G.  Fubini 

Data  General  Corporation 

The  New  England 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

Robert  A.  Shafio 

Ernst  &  Young 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co. . 

Inc. 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Co. 

Joseph  C.  MeNay,  Jr. 

John  Balch 

Fidelity  Investments 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 

i 

SherifA.  Nada,  Alexander  Webb  HI 

Allen  W.  Sanborn 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 

Malcolm  MacColl 

Frank  A.  Bowman 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 

Robin  A.  Brown 

Honor 

Roll 

$10, 000-$  14, 999 

Abex,  Inc. 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services/Creative 

Paul  Montrone 

Gourmets  Ltd. 

Advanced  Management  Associates 

Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors 

Analog  Devices 

&  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 

Ray  Stata 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

AT&T 

IBM  Corporation 

Neil  Curran,  John  F.  McKinnon 

Patricia  Wolpert 

Barter  Connections 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Harold  S.  Frank 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 

Richard  F.  Pollard 

Robert  D.  Happ 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company 

Joseph  P.  Hunt 

Donald  R.  Shepard 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Millipore  Corporation 

Stephen  Levy 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

The  Boston  Globe 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Boston  Herald 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Dale  L.  Peterson 

Eastern  Enterprises 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 

J .  Atwood  Ives 

Av ram  Goldberg 

EMC  Corporation 

Tucker  Anthony,  Inc. 

Richard  J.  Egan 

John  Goldsmith 

Filene's 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

David  C.  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A .  Stott 
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BUSINESS  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

(Industry  Listing) 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  following  business  leaders  for 
their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  BSO's  1992  fiscal  year. 

Support  of  $10,000  or  more  is  indicated  in  bold  capital  letters;  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999 
are  indicated  in  capital  letters,  and  an  asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 

For  information  about  becoming  a  Business  Leadership  Association  member,  contact 
Marie  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  at  (617)  638-9278. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  F.  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  E  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 

Robert  W.Smith 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

*Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 


Automotive 
LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 


Banking 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*  Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 

Richard  F.  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Allen  W  Sanborn 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 

James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 


Building/Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Frederick  Bigony 


Lee  Kennedy  Co. ,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*  Walsh  Brothers 
James  H.  Walsh  III 


Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 
William  D.  Green 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 
Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 
Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

*Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 

Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 
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GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 

*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*  Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 

Richard  J.  Phelps 

*  Seasoned-to-Taste 

Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical  /  Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W  Reznicek 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  Atwood  Ives 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 

LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 


Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Ben  Charlson 

Entertainment/ Media 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  S.  Smith 

LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Cynthia  Scullin 

WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 

Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  F.  O'Brien 

*Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 


FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 

FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 

*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Stephen  L.  Brown 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 

Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Donald  R.  Shepard 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  F  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 

Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

Marshall  N.  Carter 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
Wdliam  P.  Stewart 
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High  Technology 


ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

*Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

*Computervision,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 
Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

John  F.  Reno 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Patricia  Wolpert 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 


MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 

NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

SONY  USA,  INC. 

Michael  P.  Schulhof 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 
William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

TakashiTsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
William  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 


Insurance 


AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
John  E  Shea 

*Ark  wright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
William  J.  Tvenstrup 

*  Hanover  New  England 
J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 


Legal 


BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  E  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Eraser 
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HALE  AND  DORR 
Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 

Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

*McDermott,  Will  &  Emery 
Harvey  W.  Freishtat 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Peabody  &  Brown 
Robert  S.  Cummings 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Michael  F.  O'Connell 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin,  Sawyer  &  Ronan 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 


Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W  Tiberio 

*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  F  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Corona  Curtain  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Inc. 
Paul  Sheiber 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W  Coz 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
DeanT.  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 

Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

* Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Bartley  H.  Calder 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano 

*  Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 
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THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 

*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.F.  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 

F.  Wade  Greer 

Printing/Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. , 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 

G.  Earle  Michaud 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  E  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*  Lehigh  Press  Company 
John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 
Ann  Kenney 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
James  A.  Dawson 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W  O'Connor 
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FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 
Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  F.  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 

*  Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 


Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 


*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Bernard  Cammarata 


Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
William  C.  vanFaasen 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*  Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 


Services 


Cambridge  Reports/Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 

Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 

*  Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel/Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  F.  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 
Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 

Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 
Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Ronald  Feinstein 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  . .  . 

Thursday,  April  8,  at  8 
Friday,  April  9,  at  2 
Saturday,  April  10,  at  8 
Tuesday,  April  13,  at  8 

CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  85  in  B-flat,  La  Reine 

Adagio  —  Vivace 
Romance:  Allegretto 
Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Finale:  Presto 


SZYMANOWSKI 


Violin  Concerto  No.  2,  Opus  61 

Moderato  molto  tranquillo  — 

Andante  sostenuto  — 

Allegramente  —  Andantino  —Tempo  I 

CHANTAL  JUILLET 


INTERMISSION 


HONEGGER 


Symphony  No.  3,  Liturgique 

Dies  irae:  Allegro  marcato 

De  profundis  clamavi:  Adagio 

Dona  nobis  pacem:  Andante  con  moto 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m., 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 
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Overlooking  Boston's 
Jamaicaway,  historic 
Goddard  House  offers  a  broad 
range  of  nursing  and  rehabili- 
tative services  for  elderly  men 
and  women.  Private  rooms 
and  gracious  public  spaces 
create  an  atmosphere  of  indi- 
viduality and  privacy  as  well  as 
fellowship  and  community 
For  information,  call  522-3080. 


GODDARD 


201 S.  Huntington  Ave , 
Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 1 


Enjoy  the  finest 
coffees  and  desserts 


after  the  BSO  concert 

90  Exeter  Street,  Boston 

in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 

266-1979 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Wednesday,  April  7,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'B'— April  8,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B'—  April  9,  2-3:55 
Saturday  A'— April  10,  8-9:55 
Tuesday  'C— April  13,  8-9:55 
CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 
CHANTAL  JUILLET,  violin 

HAYDN 


SZYMANOWSKI 
HONEGGER 


Symphony  No.  85, 

La  Reine 
Violin  Concerto  No.  2 
Symphony  No.  3, 

Liturgique 


Thursday,  April  15,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C '—  April  15,  8-9:55 
Friday  A'— April  16,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B'— April  17,  8-9:55 
Tuesday  'B'— April  20,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  67 

GOEHR  Colossos  or  Panic 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 
RIMSKY-  Scheherazade 

KORSAKOV 

Thursday  A'— April  22,  8-9:40 

Friday  'B'— April  23,  2-3:40 

Saturday  'A — April  24,  8-9:40 

Tuesday  'C—  April  27,  8-9:40 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

BIRGITTA  SVENDEN,  mezzo-soprano 

WOMEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 

CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
AMERICAN  BOYCHOIR,  JAMES 

LITTON,  director 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  3 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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Performance  Art 


Bang  &  Olufsen  Beosystem  7000: 

Receiver,  CD,  turntable,  tape  deck 

Redefines  the  relationship  between 
music,  technology,  and  design 


Bang&Olufsen 

Boston 

30  Newbury  Street 
617-262-4949 


Dinner,  Parking 

AndThe  Shuttle, 
ForASong. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your 
night  out  at  the  Symphony.  We're  offering 
our  customers  special  parking  privileges 
in  our  private  garage  for  just  $5,  and  free 

"Symphony  Express"  shuttle  service 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Just  show  us  your 
Symphony  tickets,  and  we'll  arrange  for 
your  $5  parking,  take  you  to  Symphony 
Hall  after  your  meal,  and  return  you  to 
your  car  after  the  performance.  With  a 
deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the  Symphony 
never  xt^Ys  sounded  better. 


RESTAURANT&BAR 


IN  THE  BACK  BAY  HILTON  (617)  BOODLES 


Gardi  Hauck 

Admissions  Coordinator 


MARY  ANN  MORSE 

NURSING      HOME 

An  affiliate  of  Metro  West  Medical  Center 


/         45  Union  Street,  Natick,  MA  01  760 

new-  uzowdw  cflCvtorup  iMcuwuAai/vcect,  mMoJ  7iMMc>ria  cwuJ 


For  Information, 
Call:  508-650-9003 


Sally  Porter 

Administrator 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  Leadership  Association  program  makes  it  possible 
for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a  variety  of 
original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO 
program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket  service.  For 
further  information,  please  call  Marie  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  at  (617) 
638-9278. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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"Culture 

Is  Not 
Just  An 

Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nation's 
Character." 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 


Member  FDIC 
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An  Equal  Housing  Lender 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 


SUPPER  CONCERT  VHI 

Thursday,  April  1,  at  6 
Saturday,  April  3,  at  6 

GERALYN  COTICONE,  flute 
ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp 
AZA  RAYKHTSAUM,  violin 
MICHAEL  ZARETSKY,  viola 
MARTHA  BABCOCK,  cello 
RANDALL  HODGKINSON,  piano 


DEBUSSY 


Sonata  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp 

Pastorale:  Lento,  dolce  rubato 
Interlude:  Tempo  di  Minuetto 
Finale:  Allegro  moderato  ma  risoluto 

Ms.  COTICONE,  Mr.  ZARETSKY,  and 
Ms.  HOBSON  PILOT 


FAURE 


Quartet  No.  1  in  C  minor  for  piano, 
violin,  viola,  and  cello,  Opus  15 

Allegro  molto  moderato 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivo 
Adagio 
Allegro  molto 

Mr.  HODGKINSON,  Ms.  RAYKHTSAUM,  Mr.  ZARETSKY, 
and  Ms.  BABCOCK 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 


Week  21 


Claude  Debussy 

Sonata  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp 


Late  in  his  life  Claude  Debussy  planned  a  large  chamber  music  project  to  consist  of 
six  sonatas,  of  which  only  the  first  three  were  actually  composed.  So  sure  was  he  of 
the  overall  scope  of  his  plan,  however,  that  the  three  completed  works  were 
published  under  the  title  Six  Sonates  pour  divers  instruments.  Sonata  No.  1  was  for 
cello  and  piano,  No.  2  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp,  and  No.  3  for  violin  and  piano.  The 
manuscript  of  this  last  work  contained  a  brief  note  looking  forward  to  the  next  item 
in  the  series:  'The  fourth  will  be  for  oboe,  horn,  and  harpsichord" — but  no  fourth 
sonata  was  ever  completed.  (If  Debussy  had  indeed  finished  a  work  with  such 
unusual  scoring,  he  would  have  been  among  the  handful  of  musicians — along  with 
Falla  and  Poulenc — who  contributed  to  the  revival  of  the  harpsichord  early  in  the 
century.)  The  projected  fifth  sonata  would  have  been  for  trumpet,  clarinet,  and 
bassoon,  while  the  sixth  was  to  have  been  the  largest  of  all,  combining  all  the 
instruments  previously  employed  plus  a  double  bass  for  a  large  concerted  piece. 

The  second  of  the  completed  sonatas,  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp,  was  completed  in 
the  fall  of  1915.  It  received  a  private  first  performance  at  the  home  of  the  publisher 
Durand  on  December  10, 1916,  and  its  first  public  performance  at  a  charity  concert 
on  March  9, 1917.  The  composer's  last  years  were  darkened  by  the  continuing  war, 
and  as  he  heard  performances  of  his  latest  works  he  wrote  to  his  friends 
deprecating  them.  After  the  private  performance  of  the  present  sonata,  he  wrote  to 
Robert  Godet  to  say,  "It  is  the  music  of  a  Debussy  whom  I  no  longer  know.  It  is 
frightfully  mournful,  and  I  don't  know  whether  one  should  laugh  or  cry — or 
both."  His  friend  responded  in  a  letter  full  of  encouragement,  assuring  Debussy 
that  there  was  not  such  a  gulf  between  his  old  and  new  music  as  the  composer 
thought.  "Sometimes,  while  your  forward  march  relentlessly  progresses, 
something  causes  you  to  glance  backwards,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  your  second 
'French  Sonata'  represents  one  of  those  retrospective  glances  thanks  to  which  the 
development  of  your  genius  remains  all  of  a  piece.  In  looking  back  to  one's  youth 
one  does  not  see  the  familiar  scene  again,  for  the  viewpoint  has  changed." 

Debussy  had  originally  planned  to  write  this  sonata  for  flute,  oboe,  and  harp,  but 
a  stroke  of  inspiration  suggested  the  viola  instead  of  the  oboe  as  an  effective  way  of 
mediating  between  woodwind  and  plucked  strings.  Melodic  ideas  are  stated  in 
the  various  instruments  in  a  free-sounding  form  and  recur  in  a  different  order, 
sometimes  with  much  variation,  sometimes  without.  Though  there  is  some 
passing  of  material  from  one  instrument  to  another,  each  of  the  three  instruments 
for  the  most  part  retains  its  own  special  melodic  character,  so  that  we  hear  three 
very  Gallic  personages  participating  in  an  elegant  discourse. 


Gabriel  Faur£ 

Piano  Quartet  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Opus  15 


Gabriel  Faure,  born  in  the  south  of  France,  studied  in  Paris  not  at  the  hidebound 
Conservatoire,  but  rather  at  the  Ecole  Niedermeyer,  where  he  received  an  unusually 
broad  musical  education  in  three  respects  that  set  him  apart  from  the  products  of 
the  "official"  school:  a  thorough  understanding  of  older  music  from  the  Renaissance 
and  Baroque  eras;  familiarity  with  the  German  tradition,  including  Bach  and 
Beethoven;  and  a  more  than  nodding  acquaintance  with  such  dangerous  moderns 
as  Schumann,  Liszt,  and  Wagner — this  last  element  through  the  good  offices  of  the 


young  Saint-Saens,  who  from  1861  on  was  professor  of  piano  at  the  school.  Faure 
himself  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  the  era 
surrounding  the  turn  of  the  century  (his  students  included  Ravel  and  Enesco  as  well 
as  Nadia  Boulanger,  who  became  a  singularly  influential  teacher  in  her  own  right). 

French  music  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  was  divided  into  highly  politicized 
camps — the  Wagnerians,  the  Franckists,  the  followers  of  Massenet,  and  others. 
Faure  kept  largely  to  himself,  not  joining  any  clique;  even  after  making  the 
customary  pilgrimage  to  Bayreuth  to  hear  the  Ring,  he  revealed  almost  no 
influence  of  the  experience  in  his  own  work. 

Faure  composed  the  quartet  in  1877,  during  a  late  stage  of  his  frustrating 
courtship  of  Marianne,  the  shy  daughter  of  Pauline  Viardot,  a  famous  contralto, 
who  was  also  a  composer,  lover  of  the  novelist  Turgenev,  and  hostess  of  famous 
soirees.  After  Faure  had  persisted  for  five  years  in  urging  his  suit,  Marianne 
agreed  to  become  engaged  to  him  in  July  1877 — only  to  break  off  the  relationship 
four  months  later  with  the  word  that  she  found  him  not  so  much  lovable  as 
intimidating.  To  what  degree  his  feelings  poured  into  the  piano  quartet  it  is  hard 
to  tell;  as  always,  Faure  keeps  his  emotions  in  careful  reserve. 

The  first  movement  is  in  sonata  form,  but  lyric,  not  dramatic  in  any  Beethovenian 
sense.  Even  the  grand  return  to  the  opening  dotted  theme  in  the  major  mode  has 
no  sense  of  theatricality  about  it.   The  second  movement  is  a  wonderfully  light 
scherzo,  filled  with  delicious  rhythmic  interplay  between  2/4  and  6/8  time.  Its 
middle  section,  with  muted  strings,  is  only  slightly  more  serious,  but  there  the 
piano  undercuts  the  solemnity.  The  third-movement  Adagio  is  one  of  Faure's 
greatest  slow  movements,  playing  to  every  one  of  his  lyric  strengths — serenely 
expressive  but,  as  always,  nobly  restrained.  The  original  finale  displeased  the 
composer.  Three  years  after  the  quartet's  premiere  in  1880,  he  rewrote  it  entirely. 
In  the  final  version,  the  memorable  second  theme,  originally  heard  in  E-flat, 
becomes  the  basis  of  a  triumphant  C  major  coda. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 

A  native  of  Cherry  Hill,  New  Jersey,  Geralyn  Coticone  studied  flute  with  Kazuo  Tokito 
and  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  earning  her  bachelor's  degree  from  Boston  University. 
After  a  year  of  playing  flute  in  such  New  York  groups  as  the  New  York  Chamber 
Symphony  and  the  Mostly  Mozart  Orchestra  she  joined  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  piccoloist  in  1988.  It  was  with  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  that  she 
gave  the  world  premiere  of  Ezra  Laderman's  Concertante;  she  was  also  a  participant  in 
the  Casals  Festival  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  In  addition  to  her  position  as  piccolo 
player  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  she  assumed  in  the  fall  of  1990,  Ms. 
Coticone  enjoys  teaching  and  performing  chamber  music  on  flute. 


Ann  Hobson  Pilot  was  named  principal  harpist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  in  September  1980.  She  joined  the  BSO  in  1969,  after  one 
season  as  second  harpist  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  three  years  as  principal 
harpist  with  the  National  Symphony  in  Washington,  D.C  Ms.  Hobson  Pilot  began 
studying  the  piano  at  six  with  her  mother,  a  former  concert  pianist  and  teacher  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  and  switched  to  harp  while  she  was  in  high  school.  She 
continued  her  training  at  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy  with  Marilyn  Costeilo,  and 
with  Alice  Chalifoux  at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music.  In  addition  to  solo  appearances 
with  the  BSO  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  Ms.  Hobson  Pilot  has  also  appeared  as 
guest  soloist  with  numerous  American  orchestras,  and  with  the  St.  Trinity  Orchestra  of 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti.  An  enthusiastic  performer  of  chamber  music,  and  founder  of  the 


New  England  Harp  Trio,  she  has  also  performed  extensively  in  Europe  and  Japan.  A 
dedicated  teacher,  Ms.  Hobson  Pilot  is  currently  on  the  faculties  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

BSO  violinist  Aza  Raykhtsaum  was  born  in  Leningrad  and  began  studying  the  piano 
when  she  was  five,  taking  up  the  violin  a  year  later  at  the  suggestion  of  her  teacher.  Ms. 
Raykhtsaum  majored  in  violin  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  where  she  studied  with 
the  renowned  Ryabinkov;  she  became  concertmaster  of  the  Leningrad  Conservatory 
Orchestra  and  a  first  violinist  in  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic.  In  1980  she  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  after  which  she  joined  the  Houston  Symphony  as  a  first  violinist  and 
then  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1982.  She  has  appeared  as  soloist  in 
the  Glazunov  Violin  Concerto  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
John  Williams.  Ms.  Raykhtsaum  teaches  privately  and  performs  chamber  music 
frequently  in  the  Boston  area  with  her  husband,  BSO  principal  cellist  Jules  Eskin. 

Born  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1946,  violist  Michael  Zaretsky  studied  originally  as  a 
violinist  at  the  Central  Music  School  in  Moscow  and  at  the  Music  College  of  the 
Moscow  State  Conservatory.  In  1965  he  continued  his  education  as  a  violist  at  the 
Moscow  State  Conservatory.  In  1972  Mr.  Zaretsky  immigrated  to  Israel,  where  he 
became  principal  violist  of  the  Jerusalem  Broadcasting  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a 
soloist  of  Israeli  Radio.  In  1973  he  auditioned  for  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  helped  him 
obtain  an  immigration  visa  to  the  United  States  and  brought  him  to  Tanglewood.  There, 
while  a  Fellow  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  he  successfully  auditioned  for  the  BSO, 
which  he  joined  that  fall.  An  established  soloist  and  chamber  musician,  Mr.  Zaretsky 
has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  other  orchestras  in  North  America. 
Elected  to  the  Pi  Kappa  Lambda  Chapter  of  the  National  Music  Honor  Society  for  his 
achievement  in  teaching,  he  currently  teaches  at  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music 
and  the  Longy  School  of  Music. 

Martha  Babcock  is  assistant  principal  cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  principal  cellist 
of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Ms.  Babcock  joined  the  BSO  in  1973  and  was  appointed  to 
her  current  position  in  1982.  Also  active  as  a  soloist  and  chamber  musician,  she  has  been 
featured  on  radio  programs  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Born  in  Freeport, 
Illinois,  Ms.  Babcock  began  studying  the  cello  at  nine  and  first  appeared  as  soloist  with 
orchestra  at  fourteen.  A  cum  laude  graduate  of  Radcliffe  College,  she  attended  graduate 
school  at  Boston  University's  School  for  the  Arts.  Winner  of  the  Piarigorsky  Prize  while  a 
Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1972,  she  began  her  professional  career  as  a 
cellist  at  age  nineteen,  when  she  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  Montreal  Symphony 
Orchestra.  She  has  recorded  for  Nonesuch,  CRI,  and  Northeastern  Records. 

Pianist  Randall  Hodgkinson  won  the  International  American  Music  Competition 
sponsored  by  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1981  and  made  his  formal 
New  York  recital  debut  at  Alice  Tulty  Hall  under  that  competition's  auspices  in  1986. 
Earlier  honors  included  top  prize  in  the  J.S.  Bach  International  Competition,  and,  in  1971, 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  Cabot  Award.  Mr  Hodgkinson  made  his  European 
orchestral  debut  in  1985  with  the  Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra  of  Rome,  performing 
MacDowell's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  and  the  European  premiere  of  Duke  Ellington's  New 
World  A-Comin  Concerto,  reflecting  his  keen  interest  in  American  music.  He  has 
appeared  in  recital  throughout  the  United  States  and  has  recorded  for  the  Nonesuch, 
CRI,  and  New  World  labels.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  earned  his  bachelor's  degree,  master's 
degree,  and  Artist  Diploma  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  his 
principal  mentors  were  Veronica  Jochum  and  Russell  Sherman.  He  is  currently  on  the 
Conservatory's  piano  faculty  and  is  also  a  Music  Tutor  at  Harvard  University. 
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New,  Yet  Old: 

Recent  Gifts  to  the  Archives 


Since  the  establishment  of  a  full-time  archives  program  and  the  construction  of  a  climate- 
conditioned  space  in  Symphony  Hall,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  acquired  many  gifts 
of  documents,  photographs,  recordings,  and  other  memorabilia,  all  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  BSO  and  its  many  facets.  Gifts  have  come  from  staff  members,  Trustees,  retired  and  cur- 
rent orchestra  members  and  their  families,  and  BSO  enthusiasts.  A  selection  representing  the 
variety  of  these  acquisitions  is  currently  on  exhibit  in  the  display  cases  in  the  Cohen  Wing 
lobby.  Shown  above  is  former  BSO  violinist  (1920-78)  Rolland  Tapley  as  conductor  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Philharmonic,  1960-61.  The  photograph  was  a  gift  to  the  Archives  from  his  wife, 
Augusta  Tapley. 


The  Sun  Setting  Is  No 

Less  Beautiful  Than 

The  Sun  Rising. 


At  Life  Care  Centers  of  America,  we  want  our  residents 
to  enjoy  the  sunrises,  sunsets,  and  all  the  special  moments 
in  between.  We  offer  a  loving,  caring  environment  which 
promotes  resident  dignity,  self-respect  and  family  involve- 
ment. For  additional  information,  contact  any  of  the  ten 
smoke-free  centers  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
listed  below. 
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Twelfth  Annual  "Presidents  at  Pops" 
Slated  for  June  2 

The  BSO  salutes  business  at  the  twelfth 
annual  "Presidents  at  Pops"  on  Wednesday, 
June  2,  1993.  Chairman  John  P.  Hamill, 
President  of  Fleet  Bank,  will  serve  as  host 
to  more  than  100  leading  New  England 
businesses  as  they  gather  to  support  the  BSO 
and  salute  John  Williams  in  his  final  season 
as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
Advertising  space  in  the  commemorative 
program  book  is  still  available  and  will  reach 
a  distinguished  audience  of  2,400  corporate 
executives  and  their  guests.  A  limited  number 
of  sponsorship  packages  are  available  for 
$6,000;  each  package  includes  twenty  tickets 
to  the  event,  cocktails,  a  gourmet  picnic 
supper,  and  a  special  Boston  Pops  concert. 
The  senior  executive  of  each  sponsoring 
company  will  also  receive  an  invitation  for 
two  to  the  elegant  Leadership  Dinner  in 
September,  a  magical  evening  of  dinner, 
music,  and  dancing.  For  further  information 
about  how  your  company  can  participate  in 
"Presidents  at  Pops,"  please  contact  Marie 
Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate  Develop- 
ment, at  (617)  638-9278. 

The  Walter  Piston  Society 

Named  after  the  great  American  composer, 
the  Walter  Piston  Society  was  founded  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1989.  The 
society  was  formed  to  recognize  and  thank 
BSO  friends  who  let  the  orchestra  know  it  will 
receive  a  gift  through  their  estate  plans:  by 
will,  gift  annuity,  pooled  income  fund  partici- 
pation, charitable  trust,  or  life  insurance 
policy.  Because  they  build  the  BSO's  endow- 
ment, such  gifts  secure  a  legacy  of  beautiful 
music-making  for  the  twenty-first  century. 
The  income  from  these  invested  funds  allows 
the  BSO  to  attract  and  retain  the  highest 
caliber  of  conductors  and  musicians.  Walter 
Piston's  own  gift  by  will  specifically  supports 
the  orchestra's  music  library  and  endows  the 
principal  flute  chair. 

BSO  Trustee  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman,  chair- 
man of  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  asks  that  if 
you  have  included  a  gift  to  the  BSO  in  your 
will,  or  through  your  estate  plan,  please  let 


us  know  by  calling  Megan  Goldman,  Assis- 
tant Director,  Major  Gifts  Program,  at  the 
number  below,  and  you  will  be  included  in 
the  Walter  Piston  Society  membership.  Mem- 
bers receive  invitations  to  special  events  and 
receptions  at  the  BSO,  and,  if  desired,  have 
their  names  acknowledged  in  the  program 
book's  Walter  Piston  Society  listing.  By  Janu- 
ary 1994,  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
Walter  Piston's  birth,  the  BSO  hopes  to  honor 
a  Walter  Piston  Society  membership  that  has 
grown  to  500  friends.  For  further  information 
about  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  please  call 
Megan  Goldman  at  (617)  638-9257,  or  write 
to  Mrs.  Kalman  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115.  Your  call  or  inquiry  will  be  handled 
confidentially. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  nineteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting 
their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on 
the  first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall. 
On  display  through  May  3  is  an  exhibit  by 
Boston-based  photographer  Allan  Penn, 
whose  portraits  have  been  featured  in  such 
publications  as  Yankee  magazine,  Boston 
magazine,  World  Report,  and  the  magazines 
of  the  Boston  Globe  and  the  New  York  Times. 
This  will  be  followed  by  an  exhibit  of  works 
on  paper  by  contemporary  French  and  Bosto- 
nian  artists  from  Boston's  Galerie  Mourlot 
(May  3-June  14).  Exhibiting  French  artists 
include  Roger  Muhl,  Bernard  Cathelin,  and 
Andre  Brasilier;  Boston  artists  include  James 
Stroud,  Aaron  Fink,  and  James  Hansen. 
These  exhibits  are  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  and  a 
portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the  orchestra. 
Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office  at  (617) 
638-9390,  for  further  information. 

BSO  Members  on  Record 

BSO  acting  principal  flute  Leone  Buyse's  first 
solo  recording  is  due  for  release  this  month 
from  Crystal  Records.  Entitled  The  Sky's  the 
Limit,  the  album  features  twentieth-century 
American  flute  music,  including  works  of 
Samuel  Barber,  John  Cage,  Ingolf  Dahl, 
Vivian  Fine,  and  Boston-area  composers 
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Theodore  Antoniou,  Martin  Amlin,  Gregory 
Tucker,  and  Juli  Nunlist.  Collaborating  with 
Ms.  Buyse  are  BSO  flutist  Fenwick  Smith  and 
pianist  Martin  Amlin.  The  CD  will  be  avail- 
able at  the  Symphony  Shop  and  local  record 
stores,  or  directly  from  Crystal  Records  by 
calling  (206)  856-4779. 

A  new  CD  featuring  BSO  principal  oboe 
Alfred  Genovese  with  pianist  Peter  Serkin 
has  been  issued  by  Boston  Records.  The 
album  includes  music  for  oboe  and  piano  by 
Robert  Schumann,  Francis  Poulenc,  and 
Jacques  Ibert.  Also  included  are  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler's  Two  Rhapsodies  for  oboe, 
viola,  and  piano  (with  BSO  principal  viola 
Burton  Fine  and  BSO  assistant  conductor 
Robert  Spano  as  pianist),  and  Mozart's  Quin- 
tet in  E-flat  for  piano  and  winds,  K.452  (with 
Mr.  Serkin  and  BSO  members  Harold  Wright, 
clarinet,  Richard  Sebring,  horn,  and  Richard 
Svoboda,  bassoon). 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  principal  harp  Ann  Hobson  Pilot  will  be 
featured  in  a  benefit  recital  for  Project  STEP 
(String  Training  and  Educational  Program  for 
Minority  Students)  on  Wednesday,  April  14, 
at  6  p.m.  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  at 
Symphony  Hall.  Also  participating  are  BSO 
members  Marylou  Speaker  Churchill,  violin, 
and  Owen  Young,  cello,  with  Prentice  Pilot, 
double  bass,  Phillip  E.  Oliver,  piano,  Project 
STEP  alumna  Sonya  White,  viola,  and  Project 
STEP  student  Mariana  Green,  violin.  A  re- 
ception will  follow  the  concert.  Benefactor 
tickets  at  $100/person  or  $150/couple,  and 
patron  tickets  at  $50/person  or  $75/couple, 
are  available  by  calling  (617)  267-5777. 

BSO  members  Tatiana  Dimitriades,  violin, 
and  Jerome  Rosen,  piano,  conclude  their 
Beethoven  violin  sonata  cycle  on  Sunday, 
April  18,  at  3  p.m.  at  the  First  and  Second 
Church,  66  Marlborough  Street  in  Boston. 
The  program  includes  the  sonatas  in  G,  Opus 
30,  No.  3;  E-flat,  Opus  12,  No.  3;  and  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata  in  A  minor,  Opus  47.  Admis- 
sion is  $5.  For  more  information,  call  (617) 
876-7855. 

BSO  members  Victor  Romanul,  violin,  and 
Edward  Gazouleas,  viola,  are  among  the 
performers  in  a  Boston  Conservatory  Chamber 
Ensemble  concert  on  Friday,  April  23,  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  First  and  Second  Church,  66 
Marlborough  Street.  The  program  includes 
Beethoven's  Four  Irish  Songs,  Brahms'sTwo 
Songs  with  viola  and  piano,  Chopin's  G  minor 


cello  sonata,  and  the  world  premiere  of  John 
Clement  Adams's  piano  trio.  Tickets  are  $10 
($7  students  and  seniors).  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (617)  536-3063. 

BSO  acting  principal  flute  Leone  Buyse 
performs  at  the  Gardner  Museum  on  Sunday, 
April  25,  at  1:30  p.m.  with  fellow  New  En- 
gland Conservatory  faculty  member  Paula 
Robison.  During  this  gala  event  featuring 
music  for  multiple  flutes,  they  will  be  joined 
by  NEC  students  in  works  of  Boismortier  and 
Kuhlau,  and  will  also  perform  solos  and 
duos,  including  music  by  Doppler  and 
Dohnanyi. 

Attention,  Subscribers! 

Renewal  information  for  the  1993-94  season 
has  been  mailed  to  BSO  subscribers.  Those 
who  would  like  to  renew  their  seats  in  person 
should  note  that  Subscription  Office  staff  will 
be  accepting  renewals  at  a  special  table 
located  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor 
outside  the  Subscription  Office  before  the 
BSO  concerts  on  the  following  dates:  Thurs- 
day, April  8;  Thursday,  April  15;  Saturday, 
April  17;  Tuesday,  April  20;  Thursday,  April 
22;  Saturday,  April  24;  and  Tuesday,  April 
27.  Subscribers  to  the  Friday-afternoon  series 
may  renew  their  seats  in  person  at  the  Sub- 
scription Office  before  their  concerts. 


Cape  Cod 
OSTERV1LLE  WATERFRONT-CHOICE  4.8  ACRES 

Spectacular  4.8  acre  waterfront  building  parcel 
with  544'  of  frontage  on  Warren  Cove,  sweeping 
180"  views  &  dramatic  elevated  site.  Reached  by  a 
winding,  landscaped  drive,  this  naturally  private 
parcel  is  highlighted  by  open  fields  &  southerly 
water  views.  Underground  power  &  telephone. 

$635,000 


Martha's  Vineyard,  Massachusetts 
EDGARTOWN  -  STARBUCK  NECK 

Offered  for  the  1st  time  in  50  years,  this  Grande 
Dame  has  presided  over  the  harbor  entrance  for 
more  than  100  years.  Situated  on  over  an  acre 
with  a  spectacular  panoramic  view,  the  house 
includes  6  bedrooms  &  offers  good  water  views 
from  every  room.  Rare  opportunity.  $2,250,000 
Call  DAVED  THOMPSON/LANDVEST  508/627-4400 


SANDBAR  ISLAND 
MOOSEHEAD  LAKE  ESTATE 

Outstanding  33  acre  summer  retreat  of  the  late 
Dr.  Lee  Salk.  Marvelous  1910  main  residence  with 
wonderful  wrap-around  covered  porches,  living 
room  with  two  large  fieldstone  fireplaces  at 
either  end  &  commanding  views.  Plus  an 
enclosed  &  protected  marina,  boathouse, 
numerous  boats,  several  other  houses  with 
porches,  stone  fireplaces,  furniture  & 
equipment.  Easy  access.  One-of-a-kind 
opportunity.  $675,000 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
BEACON  HELL  COUNTRY  HOUSE 

The  oldest  private  residence  on  Beacon  Hill,  this 
5-story  townhouse  occupies  a  choice  corner 
location  open  on  3  sides  with  lovely  views 
overlooking  a  renowned  3,800  sq.ft.  English 
garden  with  walkways,  fountain  &  a  100-year-old 
copper  beech  tree.  Among  the  12  principal 
rooms  are  5  bedrooms,  6  1/2  baths,  8  fireplaces, 
high  ceilings,  french  doors,  balcony  &  terraces. 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109  (617)  723-1800 
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SEUI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as  music  adviser. 
His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have  included  four  visits  to 
Japan,  an  eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season.  In  March  1979  he  and  the  orchestra  made  an 
historic  visit  to  China  for  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concerts,  mark- 
ing the  first  visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations.  In  October  1992  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to 
South  America,  with  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper, 
and  Covent  Garden,  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992.  In 
addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  Na- 
tional, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among  others.  His  recordings 
appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World, 
Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  andTelarc  labels.  In  September 
1992  Mr.  Ozawa  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Matsumoto,  Japan,  in  memory  of 
his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  cultivation  of  Western  music  and  musical 
technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  the  Toho  Gakuen  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
gon,  France.  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge 
at  the  competition,  invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of 
Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, who  appointed  him  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season. 
He  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood, 
and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he 
became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 
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This  week's  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  twentieth-century  French  composer 
Arthur  Hone ggers  Symphony  No.  3,  "Liturgique ,"  under  Charles  Dutoit  follows 
Marek  J  anowskis  program  last  week  of  music  by  Chausson,  Franck,  and  Debussy. 


The  French  Connection? 

by  Marc  Mandel 

When  English  audiences  and  critics  greeted  Haydn's  "London"  symphonies  with 
ecstatic  acclaim  in  the  1790s,  they  did  so  fully  recognizing  his  achievement  and  inven- 
tion within  the  framework  of  an  established  musical  form,  which  Haydn  himself  had 
helped  to  codify:  the  four-movement  classical  symphony,  with  its  opening  movement 
in  what  we  now  know  as  "sonata  form"  (with  its  particular  ordering  of  harmonic  and 
thematic  events),  a  slow  movement,  a  dance-like  movement,  and  a  quick  finale.  From 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  through  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and 
Brahms,  to  Bruckner  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  Mahler  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth,  the  Viennese  archetype  of  the  classical  symphony  essentially  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  composition  of  such  works  and  for  listeners'  com- 
prehension of  them.  With  the  "second  Viennese  school"  personified  by  Schoenberg, 
Berg,  and  Webern,  the  model  was  thrown  aside,  its  potential  considered  to  have  been 
"used  up":  the  symphony — not  just  works  written  in  the  genre,  but  even  the  size  of  the 
orchestra  itself — had  grown  so  large  that  its  possibilities  seemed,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  exhausted.  In  addition,  the  tonal  language  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  extended  to  the  breaking  point  by  Wagner's  emotionally  pregnant  chromati- 
cism, seemed  also  to  have  had  its  say.  Thus  composers  began  seeking  new  languages 
and  new  means  of  musical  expression,  atonality  and  twelve-tone  serialism  being 
among  the  results. 

But  what  about  French  music?  Here  listeners  may  draw  a  blank,  for  there  are  no 
clearcut  guidelines  comparable  to  those  suggested  above  for  the  German-Austrian 
symphonists.  In  fact,  only  a  handful  of  French  symphonic  works  are  performed  with 
real  regularity.  From  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  is  Berlioz's  Sym- 
phonic fantastique  (1830-31),  but  that  is  a  hybrid  work,  to  some  extent  formulated 
along  classical  lines  (ahead  of  his  time  in  France,  Berlioz  was  a  staunch  admirer  of 
Beethoven's  music),  but  conceived  to  tell  a  story.  For  all  its  ingenuity,  Bizet's  Sym- 
phony in  C  (1855) — a  classically  modeled  four-movement  work  written  when  the  com- 
poser was  seventeen  but  discovered  and  premiered  only  in  the  1930s,  more  than  a  half- 
century  after  his  death — simply  doesn't  count,  for  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  composer's 
reputation:  Bizet  was  a  man  of  the  theater.  So,  too,  was  the  Italian-born  composer 
Cherubini — French  by  association,  since  he  spent  the  major  part  of  his  career  in 
Paris — whose  wonderful  D  major  symphony,  another  classically  molded  four-move- 
ment work,  is  virtually  never  played.  * 

With  regard  to  orchestral  music,  those  "mainstream"  French  composers — "main- 
stream" at  least  with  regard  to  frequency  of  performance,  given  the  apparent  lack  of  a 
clearly  continuous  tradition — whose  names  come  most  immediately  to  mind  are  of 
course  Claude  Debussy  (1862-1918)  and  Maurice  Ravel  (1875-1937),  the  immediately 
accessible  character  of  whose  music  has  guaranteed  its  present  popularity  and  famil- 
iarity. These  two  composers  tend  to  be  paired  in  many  listeners'  minds,  despite  the 
stylistic  and  formal  differences  displayed  in  much  of  their  music.  Two  other  composers, 
the  long-lived  Camille  Saint-Saens  (1835-1931)  and  the  Belgian-born  Cesar  Franck 
(1822-1890),  can  barely  be  described  nowadays  as  "well-known"  and  tend  to  be  repre- 


*Cherubini  composed  his  symphony  for  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  in  1815,  when  he  was 
fifty-five,  long  after  his  move  to  Paris.  Famously  recorded  by  Toscanini,  it  has  been  performed  just 


once  at  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  in  1958  under  Thomas  Schippers. 
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sented  in  the  concert  hall  by  just  a  handful  of  works:  Saint-Saens  by  his  popular  Organ 
Symphony  (his  Symphony  No.  3)  and  a  few  concertos,  Franck  primarily  by  his  D  minor 
symphony  and  the  Symphonic  Variations  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

Another  composer,  the  little-known  Ernest  Chausson  (1855-1899),  published 
only  five  purely  orchestral  works,  none  of  which  shows  up  with  anything  even  resem- 
bling "regularity."  In  fact,  it  took  another  French  composer,  Vincent  d'Indy  (1851- 
1931),  to  introduce  Chausson's  Symphony  in  B-flat  to  the  BSO  repertory  in  1905, 
when  he  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor.  Performed  here  sporadically  after  that,  the 
symphony's  most  recent  BSO  airings  prior  to  last  week  were  in  1962,  under  then  music 
director  Charles  Munch,  who  introduced  and  recorded  a  great  deal  of  French  music 
with  the  orchestra.  The  only  other  works  of  Chausson  to  have  been  played  at  all  re- 
cently by  the  orchestra  are  the  Poeme  for  violin  and  orchestra  (at  Symphony  Hall  and 
on  tour  in  the  1979-80  season  under  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  at  Tanglewood  in  1987  under 
Andrew  Davis),  and  the  Poeme  de  Vamour  et  de  la  mer  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  which 
had  its  sole  BSO  performance  in  July  1977  at  Tanglewood,  under  Ozawa. 

Thus,  insofar  as  French  orchestral  music  is  concerned,  one  realizes  soon  enough 
that  the  "lack  of  a  clearly  continuous  tradition"  (as  worded  above)  is  not  just  "appar- 
ent" but  real.  The  reasons  may  be  found  in  a  variety  of  interrelated  factors,  here  pre- 
sented in  the  most  thumbnail  of  summary  accounts.  First,  composition  for  orchestra 
alone  did  not  play  a  significant  role  in  nineteenth-century  French  musical  life:  a  com- 
poser's achievement  was  measured  largely  by  success  in  the  opera  house.  Second,  the 
classical  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  remained  virtually  unknown 
in  Paris  until  the  establishment  of  Frangois-Antoine  Habeneck's  concerts  at  the  Con- 
servatoire soon  after  Beethoven's  death.  Outside  of  France,  as  the  century  continued, 
the  size  of  the  orchestra,  and  its  expressive  potential,  continued  to  grow,  particularly 
under  the  influence  of  Wagner.  In  mid-century  Liszt  (representing  what  has  been 
called  a  "new  German  school")  wrote  a  series  of  "symphonic  poems"  in  which  brilliant 
instrumental  effects  were  explicitly  aimed  at  storytelling  and  mood-painting  in  the 
context  of  purely  orchestral  music;  Franck's  Le  Chasseur  maudit,  described  by  one 
writer  as  "his  noisiest  work,"  is  directly  indebted  to  this  mid-century  leaning.  Further, 
colorful  "nationalist"  trends  in  symphonic  writing — represented  by  such  composers 
as  the  Bohemian  Dvorak  and  the  Russian  Tchaikovsky — also  began  making  themselves 
felt. 

Meanwhile,  in  France,  the  anti -Wagnerian  Conservatoire  remained  the  conservative 
bastion  of  music.  The  Opera,  too,  remained  conservative.  Though  excerpts  from  his 
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scores  were  played  on  orchestral  concerts,  most  of  Wagner's  operas  were  not  staged  in 
Paris  until  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth. 
Only  with  the  establishment  of  various  concert  series  in  that  city  in  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century — following  a  suspension  of  musical  activities  due  to  political 
and  social  upheavals  including  the  Franco-Prussian  War — did  the  regular  performance 
of  orchestral  music  resume  or  take  hold.  In  1871  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique 
was  founded  by  Saint-Saens,  Faure,  Massenet,  Duparc,  and  others,  with  the  specific 
aim  of  performing  French  music.  Works  by  Franck,  Saint-Saens,  d'Indy,  Lalo,  Chaus- 
son,  Debussy,  and  Dukas  were  among  those  to  receive  their  first  performances  under 
the  Society's  auspices  (including  Franck's  Le  Chasseur  maudit  in  March  1883  and 
Chausson's  symphony  in  April  1891).*  And  despite  conservative  tendencies,  Wagner's 
influence  continued  to  have  a  vast  influence  throughout  French  culture,  not  just  on 
music,  but  on  aesthetics  in  general,  as  reflected  in  the  list  of  distinguished  con- 
tributors to  the  Revue  wagnerienne  published  monthly  in  Paris  from  1885  to  1888. 
Another  factor  affecting  French  cultural  trends  was  a  growing  interest  in  various  styles 
of  painting,  and  particularly  in  oriental  art,  which,  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
directly  influenced  Debussy's  composition  of  La  Mer. 

Thus,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  variety  of  developments  and 
influences  were  being  observed  and  absorbed  by  a  significant  number  of  French  com- 
posers, among  them  Franck  and  his  student  Chausson,  both  of  whom  were  represented 
on  last  week's  BSO  program:  the  former  by  Le  Chasseur  maudit,  the  latter  by  his  sym- 
phony in  B-flat.  Until  last  week,  neither  work  had  been  played  here  in  thirty  years;  in 
fact,  the  two  works  were  heard  here  together  on  that  occasion  as  well,  as  part  of  a 
program  directed  by  Charles  Munch  in  February  1962.  Le  Chasseur  maudit  poses  no 
real  obstacles  for  the  listener.  Indebted  to  Liszt's  symphonic  poems,  its  music  is  de- 
signed to  tell  a  story,  and  its  four  musical  sections — labeled  by  one  record  company 
as  "The  Peaceful  Sunday  Landscape,"  "The  Hunt,"  "The  Curse,"  and  "The  Demons' 
Chase" — correspond  directly  to  the  four  paragraphs  of  the  "plot  summary"  printed  in 
the  score  (and  on  page  29  of  last  week's  program  book).  Similarly,  the  movement  head- 
ings of  Debussy's  La  Mer  provide  their  own  frame  of  reference  for  that  work,  which,  for 
all  its  familiarity,  continues  to  amaze  through  its  inventiveness  of  color,  thematic  mate- 
rial, instrumentation,  and  rhythmic  ingenuity  (no  fewer  than  six  different  rhythms 
sound  simultaneously  in  the  measures  just  preceding  the  final  chord). 

But  what  of  Chausson's  work?  Here  most  of  us  have  neither  wide  familiarity  with 
Chausson's  music  to  help  us  (whether  of  the  symphony  or  other  works),  nor,  in  the 
absence  of  necessarily  relevant  models,  expectations  of  "prescribed  normalcy"  similar 
to  those  that  guided  audiences  into  Haydn's  "London"  symphonies  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Theoretically,  comparison  to  the  symphony  of  Chausson's  teacher, 
Franck,  should  help;  and  to  an  extent,  it  does.  Like  Franck's  D  minor  symphony  (but 
unlike  Saint-Saens's  Organ  Symphony,  lest  we're  prone  to  generalize!),  Chausson's 
work  is  in  three  movements.  Also  like  Franck's  symphony,  Chausson's  uses  the  cyclic 
recurrence  of  themes  to  unify  his  composition:  material  from  the  symphony's  opening 
returns  to  close  the  final  movement  (the  quiet  final  phrase  in  the  low  strings  actually 
echoes  the  symphony's  opening  notes),  and  the  main  Allegro  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment foreshadows  the  rhythmically  charged  main  theme  of  the  last.  At  the  same  time, 
these  thematic  transformations  reflect  the  French  school's  indebtedness  both  to 
Wagner's  operatic  leitmotifs  and  to  the  transformation  of  themes  used  by  Liszt,  perhaps 
most  familiarly  in  his  symphonic  poem  Les  Preludes  and  his  Faust-Symphony.  But  note 
that  here,  already,  we're  beginning  to  draw  on  our  experience  of  other  music  familiar 
to  us.  The  opening  of  Chausson's  middle  movement,  where  the  strings  are  instructed  to 


*In  1886,  at  d'Indy's  instigation,  the  Society's  programs  began  to  include  classical  and  contemporary 
works  of  non-French  composers;  Saint-Saens  resigned  in  protest. 
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play  "avec  une  grande  intensite  d*  expression"  (no  translation  necessary!),  tells  us  some- 
thing of  Chausson's  debt  to  Wagnerian  chromaticism  and  yearning  figures;  anyone  who 
knows  the  third-act  prelude  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  will  make  the  connection.  The  start 
of  the  finale,  with  its  combination  of  racing  and  pointedly  declamatory  figures,  may 
well  suggest  (again)  a  Lisztian  symphonic  poem.  And  at  some  point  we're  bound  to  find 
ourselves  tuning  in  to  Chausson's  way  with  the  orchestra  itself.  The  symphony's  open- 
ing— expansive,  primarily  homophonic,  suggestive  of  weight  and  grandeur — may  well 
suggest  Franck,  as  will  the  sort  of  surging  or  rocking  motion  that  characterizes  portions 
of  that  composer's  D  minor  symphony.  But  with  the  Allegro  vivo  the  texture  turns  airier, 
more  active,  and  the  pointillistic  use  of  instrumental  colors,  particularly  in  the  chatter- 
ing and  undulating  of  the  woodwinds,  may  well  remind  us  of  Saint-Saens  in  his  Organ 
Symphony.  The  succeeding  Allegro  molto  brings  the  entry  of  harps — which  began 
making  regular  appearances  in  the  opera  orchestra,  particularly  in  Paris,  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century — adding  a  touch  by  no  means  standard  outside 
France  in  abstract  symphonic  scores  of  the  time,  and  more  typically  reserved  for  the 
sort  of  illustrative  music  exemplified  in  mid-century  by  (yet  again)  Liszt's  tone  poems.  * 

Given  all  these  factors,  we  find  ourselves  listening  to  Chausson's  symphony  dif- 
ferently on  first  hearing  from  the  way  we  would  to  an  unknown  Haydn  symphony,  or 
even  a  Bruckner  symphony,  on  first  encounter.  There  we  have  guidelines  based  on  our 
greater  familiarity  with  those  composers'  works  and  the  tradition  to  which  they  belong. 
Comparison  to  other  composers'  music  is  unnecessary.  In  the  case  of  Chausson's  sym- 
phony, we  can't  listen  quite  that  way;  on  first  hearing,  we  can't  assume  anything  even 
about  the  broad  outlines,  let  alone  individual  details.  Our  connection  to  this  music 
comes  "on  the  spot,"  in  terms  of  what  we  may  know  of  other  French  works,  and  of  what 


*The  harp  does  not  figure  in  "mainline"  German-Austrian  symphonies  until  the  time  of  Bruckner  and 
Mahler. 
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we  know  already  from  more  familiar,  frequently  played  music.  Only  when  we  move 
beyond  the  initial  hearings  and  become  more  conversant  with  the  composer's  indi- 
vidual style  can  we  approach  other  works  by  that  composer  with  more  clearly  defined 
expectations.  And  once  you  know  Chausson's  symphony,  the  Poeme  for  violin  and 
orchestra  (for  example)  will  sound  of  a  piece  with  it;  the  need  to  look  for  comparisons 
will  have  been  minimized. 

Thus  our  first  hearing  of  Chausson's  symphony  can  tell  us  something  about  how  we 
listen,  how  we  bring  our  knowledge  of  music  we  already  know  to  bear  on  our  com- 
prehension of  music  that  we  don't,  before  moving  past  such  initial  associations  to  ap- 
preciate the  work  on  its  own  terms.  But  this  will  not  always  work  in  the  same  way.  For 
most  twentieth-century  music,  we  have  no  guiding  frame  of  reference  comparable  to 
that  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  week  the  BSO  performs  a  work  not  heard  here 
since  1965:  the  French  composer  Arthur  Honegger's  Symphony  No.  3,  Liturgique 
(1945-46).  Honegger's  Third  Symphony  represents  that  composer's  personal  response 
to  the  end  of  World  War  II;  the  titles  of  its  three  movements  are  drawn  from  phrases 
of  the  liturgy:  "Dies  irae,"  "De  profundis  clamavi,"  and  "Dona  nobis  pacem."  This 
knowledge  already  gives  us  some  basis  for  comprehending  the  piece,  but  really  tells 
us  nothing  about  Honegger's  style.  Nor,  given  the  wide  variety  of  twentieth-century 
musical  currents,  can  we  assume  that  Honegger's  music  will  necessarily  sound  like 
that  of  composer  X,  Y,  or  Z.  Thus  we  need  first  to  absorb  something  of  Honegger's  own 
musical-stylistic  language  and  aesthetic  stance  in  this  piece  before  making  connec- 
tions to  other  works,  whether  by  his  contemporaries,  his  predecessors,  or  even  Honeg- 
ger  himself.  So  the  situation  is  reversed.  But  for  most  nineteenth-century  French 
music,  at  least,  the  point  holds.  There  we  can  make  our  first  connection  to  unfamiliar 
music  through  our  experience  of  music  we  already  know,  that  has  already  become 
familiar.  And  as  familiarity  increases,  so  does  the  potential  for  broader  comprehension, 
for  further  connections. 


Some  Recommended  Recordings 

CHAUSSON  Symphony  in  B-flat;  Poeme  for  violin  and  orchestra.  Charles  Munch, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  with  David  Oistrakh,  violin.  (RCA  Gold  Seal, 
mid-priced,  with  music  of  Saint-Saens) 

DEBUSSY  La  Mer;  Nocturnes.  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
(Philips) 

FRANCK  Symphony  in  D  minor.  Pierre  Monteux,  Chicago  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. (RCA  Papillon  Collection,  mid-priced,  with  music  of  Berlioz  and  d'lndy) 

FRANCK  Le  Chasseur  maudit.  Charles  Munch,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
(RCA  Gold  Seal,  mid-priced,  with  music  of  Canteloube,  Debussy,  Ravel, 
Saint-Saens,  and  Satie;  various  performers) 

FRANCK  Psyche  et  Eros.  ArturoToscanini,  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra.  (RCA 
Gold  Seal  Toscanini  Collection  Vol.  39,  mid-priced,  also  including  music  of 
Ravel,  Dukas,  Saint-Saens,  Berlioz,  and  Thomas) 

HONEGGER  Symphony  No.  3,  Liturgique;  Symphony  No.  5,  Di  tre  re.  Charles 
Dutoit,  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra.  (Erato) 

SAINT-SAENS  Symphony  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Op.  78,  Organ.  DEBUSSY  La  Mer. 
Charles  Munch,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  (RCA  "Living  Stereo,"  mid- 
priced,  with  music  of  Ibert) 

— M.M. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  April  8,  at  8 
Friday,  April  9,  at  2 
Saturday,  April  10,  at  8 
Tuesday,  April  13,  at  8 


CHARLES  DUTO IT  conducting 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  85  in  B-flat,  La  Reine 

Adagio  —  Vivace 
Romance:  Allegretto 
Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Finale:  Presto 


SZYMANOWSKI 


Violin  Concerto  No.  2,  Opus  61 

Moderato  molto  tranquillo  — 

Andante  sostenuto  — 

Allegramente  —  Andantino  —Tempo  I 

CHANTAL  JUILLET 


INTERMISSION 


HONEGGER 


Symphony  No.  3,  Liturgique 

Dies  irae.  Allegro  marcato 

De  profundis  clamavi.  Adagio 

Dona  nobis  pacem.  Andante  con  moto 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  3:55. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture, 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today.  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 
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Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 

benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund. 
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Name. 


Tel. 


Address. 


City 


State. 


Zip 
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Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of  Development, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  021 15. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  85  in  B-flat,  LaReine 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Lower 
Austria,  on  March  31,  1732,  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
May  31,  1809.  His  Symphony  No.  85  is  one  of  six 
composed  for  Paris  (Nos.  82-87),  though  its  number 
bears  no  relation  to  the  order  of  composition  of  the 
six  works.  The  present  B-flat  major  symphony  was 
probably  composed  in  1785  and  apparently  received 
its  first  performance  in  the  series  of"Le  Concert  de  la 
Loge  Olympique"  in  Paris  sometime  in  1787,  but  we 
lack  exact  dates.  The  first  American  performance 
took  place  in  Philadelphia  on  December  29,  1792, 
under  the  direction  of  Alexander  Reinagle .  Pierre 
Monteux  conducted  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra performances  in  October  and  November  1919. 
Since  then  the  BSO's  only  other  performances  were 
given  at  Tanglewood  in  1976,  Klaus  Tennstedt  conducting,  and  in  Symphony  Hall  in 
January  1980,  Leonard  Slatkin  conducting.  The  score  calls  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

Paris  was  one  of  the  most  musical  centers  in  Europe  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century — at  least  until  1789 — with  many  music  publishers,  several  series  of  orches- 
tral concerts  sponsored  by  the  nobility  but  attended  by  large  general  audiences,  and 
many  talented  amateur  musicians  who  played  chamber  music  at  home  for  the  sheer 
pleasure  of  it.  During  the  years  that  Haydn  was  living  his  withdrawn  but  busy  life  in 
the  service  of  Prince  Nicolaus  Esterhazy  in  Vienna  and,  especially,  at  the  princely 
estate  of  Eszterhaza  (now  in  Hungary  near  its  Austrian  border),  the  composer  had  no 
inkling  of  how  famous  he  had  already  become.  As  early  as  1764  four  of  his  Opus  1 
string  quartets  were  published  in  Paris,  followed  in  the  same  year  by  the  Symphony 
No.  2  and  a  set  of  six  string  trios.  All  of  these  publications  were  unauthorized;  the 
composer  probably  did  not  know  about  them,  and  he  certainly  never  realized  a  cent 
from  any  Parisian  publications  of  the  1760s.  Before  long  his  works  sold  so  well  that 
unscrupulous  (or  careless)  publishers  were  happy  to  bring  out  works  by  other  compos- 
ers under  Haydn's  name.  The  most  brazen  such  case  consisted  of  a  set  of  six  string 
quartets  by  Pater  Romanus  Hoffstetter;  the  publisher  Bailleux  simply  deleted  the  true 
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Exclusive  Magazine.  The  beautiful  full-color 
BBC  Music  Magazine  -  the  only  publication  to 
cover  all  aspects  of  classical  music  -  live,  broad- 
cast, and  recorded  -  in  equal  depth.  Over  100 
large,  luxurious  pages  of  photographs,  features 
and  columns... plus  over  100  new  CDs  reviewed 
and  rated  -  the  complete  guide  to  classical 
music  every  month! 

An  Exclusive  CD.  With  every  issue  of  the 
BBC  Music  Magazine  you  will  also  receive 
each  month,  a  full-length  Compact  Disc 
that  is  not  available  anywhere  else...  an 
entire  featured  work  most  often  performed 
by  the  internationally  recognized  BBC 
orchestras.  Handsomely  packaged  in  a 
jewel  case...  not  in  a  paper  sleeve. 

A  Personal  CD  Buying  Service.  You 

may  order  CDs  reviewed  in  the  BBC  Music 
Magazine  through  the  BBC  Classical 
Music  Service,  if  you  wish.  A  convenient 
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Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Simply  phone  toll-free  or 
fill  out  the  coupon  and  receive  your  free  copy  of  the 
BBC  Music  Magazine  and  free  CD.  If  not  satisfied  for 
any  reason,  return  them  with  no  further  obligation. 
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composer's  name  from  the  engraved  plates  of  his  title  page  (a  "ghost"  image  of  it  is 
still  barely  visible)  and  added  Haydn's,  as  if  the  quartets  were  by  him.  They  have  long 
been  published,  played,  and  recorded  as  "Haydn's"  Opus  3  (which  includes  the  much- 
loved  serenade  in  Opus  3,  No.  5 — a  familiar  melody  that  is  not,  in  fact,  by  Haydn). 

This  popularity  continued  through  the  1770s  and  into  the  1780s.  Haydn  learned  in 
a  letter  from  the  director  of  the  Parisian  Concert  Spirituel  that  his  Stabat  Mater  had 
been  performed  there  four  times  with  great  success.  By  this  time  the  French  were  ready 
to  approach  Haydn  directly  for  new  music  (all  of  the  works  published  in  earlier  years 
had  reached  Paris  through  "unofficial"  channels  as  copies  of  copies). 

In  1785  the  handsome,  young,  music-loving  Count  d'Ogny,  Claude-Frangois-Marie 
Rigoley,  proposed  to  commission  a  group  of  symphonies  from  Haydn  for  the  concert 
organization  of  the  Parisian  Freemasons  called  Le  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique.  The 
concertmaster  of  the  organization,  the  Chevalier  Saint-Georges,  wrote  to  Haydn  to 
offer  the  sum  of  twenty-five  louis  dor  per  symphony,  with  an  additional  five  louis  for 
publication  rights.  Up  to  this  point  Haydn  had  earned  nothing  from  his  eighty-odd 
symphonies,  so  the  sum  proposed  by  the  Parisian  musicians  seemed  princely  indeed. 

Of  the  six  Paris  symphonies,  conventionally  numbered  82  to  87,  Haydn's  own  dated 
manuscripts  survive  for  all  but  No.  85.  We  know  that  Nos.  83,  87,  and  probably  85 
were  composed  in  1785,  and  that  the  even-numbered  symphonies  came  the  following 
year.  They  were  probably  all  first  performed  on  the  concerts  of  the  1787  season.  So 
well  received  were  all  six  works  that  they  were  quickly  adopted  by  the  rival  organiza- 
tion, the  Concert  Spirituel,  as  well. 

Haydn  must  have  known — though  he  was  never  to  experience  it  in  person — that 
the  Parisian  orchestras  were  far  larger  than  the  ensemble  of  twenty-four  that  he  had 
available  in  Eszterhaza.  The  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  had  forty  violins  and  ten 
double  basses,  which  thus  boasted  numbers  not  markedly  less  than  that  of  a  modern 
symphony  orchestra  (though  with  gut-strung  stings  at  lower  tension  than  the  modern 
wire-strung  instruments,  the  sonority  would  be  rather  different).  The  musicians  were 
elaborately  dressed  in  sky-blue  coats  with  lace  ruffles  at  the  neck  and  cuffs;  most 
astonishing  of  all,  they  played  with  swords  at  their  sides.  In  April  1788  an  anonymous 
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The  Count  d'Ogny,  who  commissioned  Haydns 
Paris  symphonies 
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Choices  without  Compromise 

...in  Retirement  Living 


Choose  Boston. 

Stay  right  here,  close  to 
friends,  family,  physicians, 
shopping,  clubs ...  and  the 
Symphony. 

Choose  Beauty. 

Enjoy  award-winning  archi- 
tecture, a  verdant  setting 
near  the  Arnold  Arbor- 
etum, and  spacious,  elegant 
apartment  residences. 

Choose  Security. 

Feel  safe  and  comfortable 
with  our  security  systems 
and  health  care  program.  In 
any  emergency,  help  is  there 
at  the  touch  of  a  button. 


Choose  Your  Own 
Way  of  Life.  Do  all  of 

the  things  you'd  like  to  do, 
because  our  full  services 
give  you  the  time  you  want 
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Choose  Financial 

Protection.  Protect 
your  assets  with  our  90% 
refundable  entrance  fee  and 
our  built-in  long-term 
care  insurance  plan. 

Choose rSpritigbouse 

A  non-profit  continuing  care  retirement  community 
now  under  development  in  Boston. 

Please  send  more  information  about  Springhouse  to: 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 


Mail  to: 


Springhouse  Information  Center, 
301  S.  Huntington  Ave., 
Boston,  MA  02130 

Or  Call  Today:  (617)  522-0043 
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The  Art  Of  Conversation. 


Cognac.  LXrt  De  Martell. 


Since  1715. 


UI  anticipate  changes  in  my  clients'  lives  and  finances  so  they  can  make  the  most 


It's  My  Job 


of  those  changes.  I  make  suggestions  before  they're  needed  — whether  it's  refinancing 


To  Know  What 


a  jumbo  mortgage,  reevaluating  investment  objectives  or  creating  an  estate  plan." 


My  Clients  Need 


To  learn  more  about  how  Judy  Staubo  and  our  firm  of  financial  professionals  can 


Before  They  Dor 


simplify  both  your  finances  and  your  life,  contact  Susan  Dick  at  (617)  434-6732. 
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Judy  Staubo,  Private  Banker 


Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton-Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
<^^^^^^^^     community  in 
Massachusetts. 
jHN  K|         Now,  a  second 

■JLInmJLmJUL    and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON-  WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton-Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


reviewer  for  the  Mercure  de  France  discussed  the  preceding  season,  noting  that  Haydn's 
new  works  had  pleased  the  audiences  with  their  "vast  genius"  and  the  composer's 
ability  to 

draw  such  rich  and  such  varied  developments  from  a  single  theme,  quite  differently 
from  those  sterile  composers  who  pass  constantly  from  one  idea  to  another  for  lack  of 
knowing  how  to  present  it  in  various  ways,  and  who  thus  mechanically  pile  effect  on 
effect,  without  connection  and  without  taste. 

Though  no  specific  symphony  is  identified  in  the  review,  the  reference  to  "rich  and 
varied  developments  from  a  single  theme"  is  as  revelant  to  Symphony  No.  85  as  to  any 
in  the  set. 

The  nickname  of  the  symphony,  "La  Reine  de  France''''  ("The  Queen  of  France") — 
usually  shortened  now  to  La  Reine — was  applied  by  the  publisher  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  orchestral  parts,  since  the  symphony  was  a  particular  favorite  of  Marie  Antoinette's. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  later  that  the  unhappy  queen,  imprisoned  and  awaiting  her 
eventual  execution,  had  access  to  a  harpsichord  with  which  she  wanted  to  continue  her 
daughter's  music  lessons.  The  music  to  Haydn's  symphony,  with  its  now  ironic  title  La 
Reine  de  France,  was  with  her  in  captivity.  Her  only  comment  was,  "Times  have 
changed." 

After  a  slow  introduction,  the  Vivace  presents  the  main  theme,  featuring  a  long-held 
note  in  the  melody  over  a  descending  line  in  the  bass.  This  is  the  "single  theme"  to 
which  Haydn  devotes  the  bulk  of  his  musical  structure.  But  there  are  some  delightful 
surprises  along  the  way.  The  energetic  modulation  cadences  as  expected  on  the  domin- 
ant, with  a  rest  in  the  entire  orchestra.  What  comes  next  is  an  unexpected  paasage  in 
the  minor  that  will  prove  to  have  consequences  later.  The  rather  stormy  character  of 
this  brief  episode  clears  into  the  real  second  theme,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
first  theme  presented  by  solo  oboe  against  the  violins.  The  development  begins  with 
material  from  the  stormy  passage,  moves  on  to  a  rescored  version  of  the  main  theme, 
and  builds  gradually  but  forcefully  to  a  climax  by  combining  elements  of  both  these 
ideas.  Haydn  ends  his  development  in  the  very  distant  key  of  D  major  and  gradually 
reduces  the  texture  to  first  violins  alone.  Now  comes  one  of  Haydn's  favorite  surprises: 
harmonically  he  is  far  from  home,  but  the  D  is  melodically  in  the  chord  of  his  home 
key  of  B-flat.  Haydn  inaugurates  the  recapitulation  by  side-slipping  unexpectedly 
from  D  down  to  B-flat.  With  a  delicious  chill  of  surprise  we  realize  that  we  have  re- 
turned home  by  a  side  door  instead  of  waiting  to  come  around  to  the  main  entrance. 

The  second  movement,  which  Haydn  called  "Romance,"  is  an  agreeable  set  of  sim- 
ple variations  on  a  French  folk  song,  La  Gentille  etjeune  Lisette.  The  second  variation, 
in  the  minor  mode,  is  exceptionally  delicious  and  moves  briefly  to  the  most  distant 
harmonic  regions.  The  remaining  variations  feature  flute  and  bassoon  respectively. 

The  minuet  is  energetic,  with  a  Trio  that  suggests  more  the  folksy  quality  of  a  Lcind- 
ler.  The  big  surprise  here  is  the  long  pedal  point  over  the  horn  before  the  final  phrase, 
with  the  woodwinds  echoing  one  another.  There  all  feeling  of  the  dance  is  held  in  sus- 
pension. 

The  last  movement  is  one  of  Haydn's  most  successful  finales;  it  sets  the  structure  for 
the  pattern  that  he  used  many  times  in  his  later  symphonies,  the  true  rondo-sonata 
form.  By  grafting  the  dramatic  complexities  of  sonata  form  onto  the  relative  simplicity 
of  the  lighter  rondo,  which  had  often  been  used  to  provide  a  "light"  ending  to  a  sym- 
phony without  making  too  many  demands  on  the  listeners'  attention  span,  Haydn 
achieved  both  lightness  and  solidity.  The  last  return  of  the  rondo  theme,  coming  at  a 
point  where  the  texture  has  thinned  out  and  the  rhythmic  activity  slowed  down  to  a 
pause,  serves  also  as  the  recapitulation  of  the  whole  structure,  a  wonderfully  witty 
final  run  home. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Karol  Szymanowski 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2,  Opus  61 


Karol  Szymanowski  was  born  in  Tymoszowka, 
Ukraine,  on  October  6,  1882,  and  died  in  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  on  March  29,  1937.  He  composed  his 
Second  Violin  Concerto — his  last  completed  substan- 
tial work — in  Zakopane,  Poland,  in  1933  for  his 
friend,  the  violinist  Paul  Kochanski,  to  whom  the 
score  is  dedicated,  and  who  played  the  first  perform- 
ance with  the  Warsaw  Philharmonic  under  the 
direction  ofGeorg  Fitelberg  on  October  6,  1933. 
Kochanski  was  booked  to  give  the  first  American 
performance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  1933-34  season,  but  his  death  in  New  York  forced 
the  postponement  of  the  American  premiere  until 
December  28  and  29,  1934,  with  Albert  Spalding  as 
the  soloist  and  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting — the 
only  previous  performances  in  the  subscription  series.  The  same  performers  gave  the  New 
York  premiere  the  following  week  and  repeated  it  in  Brooklyn  on  the  same  trip.  The  score 
calls  for  two  flutes ,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  bassoon  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  trombone  and  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  bass  drum,  small  drum,  piano,  tim- 
pani, and  strings.  The  cadenza  is  by  Paul  Kochanski. 

Though  he  is  highly  regarded  in  his  own  country  as  one  of  the  greatest  composers  of 
this  century,  the  Polish  composer  Karol  Szymanowski  has  never  developed  the  kind  of 
general  profile  in  the  United  States  that  would  put  him  into  the  happy  category  of 
"brand-name"  composers,  this  despite  enthusiastic  support  by  a  number  of  performers 
over  the  years,  starting  with  his  close  friends  Arthur  Rubinstein,  who  premiered  many 
of  his  piano  works,  and  Paul  Kochanski,  who  inspired  the  two  violin  concertos  that 
figure  among  his  most  important  compositions.  More  performances  and  recordings  in 
recent  years  may,  however,  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  awareness  of  the  special 
character  and  quality  of  his  work.  Sometimes  compared  to  Bartok  as  a  nationalist  who 
created  a  musical  language  out  of  the  melos  of  his  people,  Szymanowski  may  never 
have  the  international  acclaim  and  influence  of  the  Hungarian  master,  but  he  shares 
with  him  a  development  from  a  late  Romantic  style  to  a  highly  individual  idiom  that 
relinquished  traditional  tonality  for  polar  centers  with  a  melodic  style  that  employs 
abstracted  elements  of  his  native  folk  song. 

Szymanowski  was  scion  of  a  Polish  landowning  family  whose  estate  at  Tymoszowka 
had  ended  up  in  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  partition  of  1793,  yet  he  always  felt  himself 
to  be  purely  Polish.  Karol  and  his  four  siblings  were  all  artistic,  and  two  of  them  be- 
came professional  musicians.  His  elder  brother  Feliks  was  a  pianist  and  composer  of 
light  music,  his  sister  Stanislawa  a  successful  soprano  who  frequently  performed  his 
works.  When  Karol  was  nineteen,  his  father  sent  him  to  Warsaw  for  a  more  professional 
education  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  country,  though  Warsaw  was  at  the  time  itself 
quite  provincial  in  the  musical  world. 

From  an  early  date  he  was  composing  sophisticated  piano  works  and  soon  turned  to 
the  larger  scope  of  the  orchestra.  Many  of  these  early  pieces,  up  to  his  Second  Sym- 
phony, show  the  influence  of  Reger  and  Strauss.  But  while  working  on  his  first  opera, 
Hagith,  for  which  he  steeped  himself  in  the  culture  and  music  of  the  Arab  lands  and 
the  mythology  of  the  classical  world,  he  also  took  over  many  textural  and  harmonic 
ideas  from  Debussy,  Ravel,  and  Scriabin,  absorbing  their  influence  into  a  new  synthe- 
sis of  his  own,  a  language  of  sensuous  and  flexible  chromaticism.  During  this  period 
his  major  works  included  the  Third  Symphony  and  the  First  Violin  Concerto,  as  well  as 
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Dinner  and  Symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  award-winning  chef,  Charles  Grandon,  has  created  a  new  symphony  menu 
that's  a  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance.  The  three-course  dinners  are 
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the  opera  King  Roger,  which  occupied  him  from  1918  to  1924.  By  the  time  he  com- 
pleted King  Roger,  his  enthusiasm  for  Poland's  newly- won  independence  played  some 
role  in  his  adopting  a  musical  idiom  that  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  folk  music  of  the 
Tatra  highlands  in  southern  Poland,  where  he  had  begun  to  live  for  several  months  of 
the  year. 

In  what  should  have  been  the  prime  of  his  creative  career,  Szymanowski  came  al- 
most to  a  full  stop  in  composition  after  accepting  the  directorship  of  the  Warsaw  Con- 
servatory in  1927.  It  proved  to  be  an  unhappy  experience,  though  he  threw  himself 
into  his  responsibilities  with  all  seriousness  and  wrote  a  number  of  articles  about 
music  (rather  than  writing  more  music)  during  that  period.  In  1929  he  resigned  from 
the  Conservatory,  both  for  reasons  of  ill  health  and  disagreement  with  many  of  the 
older  faculty  and  staff  over  the  sweeping  changes  he  had  made  in  pursuance  of  his 
views  on  the  proper  nature  of  a  musical  education. 

By  this  time  his  health  was  seriously  failing.  He  suffered  from  tuberculosis  and 
possibly  also  cancer  of  the  lungs  and  throat  (he  smoked  as  many  as  sixty  cigarettes  a 
day)  and  began  to  drink  heavily  in  response  to  bouts  of  depression.  He  may  also  have 
become  addicted  to  morphine  or  cocaine  to  reduce  the  pain. 

In  1930  he  moved  into  a  cottage  in  Zakopane,  a  health  resort  in  his  beloved  Tatra 
mountains.  Arthur  Rubinstein,  in  his  memoirs,  described  the  place  as  "enchanting, 
with  the  river  Dunajec  roaring  down  from  the  heights,  its  pure  and  transparent  water 
jumping  over  rocks  and  stones."  Here  he  attempted  to  regain  his  health  and  worked 
steadily  to  complete  several  major  unfinished  pieces,  including  a  ballet-pantomime 
called  Harnasie  and  the  Symphonie  Concertante  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

At  a  concert  and  dinner  celebrating  his  fiftieth  birthday  in  1932,  he  was  invited  to 
give  a  speech,  but  had  to  decline,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  could  barely  whisper.  Dur- 
ing the  following  year,  in  Zakopane,  he  composed  the  Violin  Concerto  No.  2;  though 
he  lived  nearly  four  years  longer,  it  was  his  last  work. 

Knowing  that  the  end  was  near,  and  hoping  to  provide  some  support  for  his  family, 
he  undertook  concert  tours  abroad,  a  punishing  regimen  for  a  man  in  his  condition. 
He  tried  selling  some  of  his  manuscripts  in  order  to  raise  money  to  go  to  a  sanatorium 
for  his  recurrent  tuberculosis.  One  important  concert  that  might  have  made  a  differ- 
ence to  his  career  fell  through  owing  to  the  darkening  political  situation:  When  he 
arrived  in  Berlin  in  December  1934  for  a  series  of  concerts  to  be  conducted  by  Wilhelm 
Furtwangler,  he  found  that  the  Nazi  authorities  had  ordered  the  conductor  to  remove 
from  his  program  a  work  by  the  "decadent"  Paul  Hindemith;  rather  than  give  in  to 
them,  Furtwangler  resigned  his  conductorship.  Under  the  circumstances, 
Szymanowski  declined  to  play  under  a  replacement  conductor. 

He  spent  his  last  months  in  Switzerland  in  rapidly  declining  health  and  died  there, 
nearly  penniless.  When  Rubinstein  heard  of  his  friend's  death,  he  raised  the  money 
for  a  funeral  and  then  found — to  his  anger — that  the  Polish  government,  which  had 
paid  little  enough  attention  to  Szymanowski  in  his  lifetime,  was  willing  to  give  him  a 
spectacular  funeral.  As  the  pianist  wrote  in  his  memoir,  My  Many  Years: 

What  a  bitter  irony!  For  years  they  had  made  my  poor  Karol  suffer  through  their  mean- 
ness and  now  they  were  willing  to  spend  a  fortune  on  this  big  show.  And  what  really 
infuriated  me  was  the  fact  that  they  asked  Hitler's  government  to  make  the  train  with 
Karol's  body  stop  in  Berlin  long  enough  to  receive  military  honors. 

In  all  of  Szymanowski's  concertos  (the  two  for  violin  and  the  Symphonie  Concertante 
for  piano  and  orchestra),  the  solo  instrument  is  not  projected  as  a  creature  set  apart, 
but  rather  enclosed  within  the  body  of  the  orchestra  as  a  special  sonority  of  leading 
importance,  a  discussion  leader,  perhaps,  but  not  a  dictator.  Both  violin  concertos  are 
cast  in  a  continuous  movement  that  is  subdivided  into  smaller,  varied  sections.  In  the 
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Dinner,  Parking 

And  The  Shuttle, 

ForASong. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your 
night  out  at  the  Symphony.  We're  offering 
our  customers  special  parking  privileges 
in  our  private  garage  for  just  $5,  and  free 

"Symphony  Express"  shuttle  service 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Just  show  us  your 
Symphony  tickets,  and  we'll  arrange  for 
your  $5  parking,  take  you  to  Symphony 
Hall  after  your  meal,  and  return  you  to 
your  car  after  the  performance.  With  a 
deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the  Symphony 
never  ^r>T\  sounded  better. 
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case  of  the  Second  Concerto,  the  subdivisions  are  defined  sharply  enough  to  become 
four  separate  sections  played  without  pause  and  linked  at  the  midpoint  by  a  huge 
cadenza. 

The  work  opens  with  a  nearly  endless  lyrical  theme  that  grows  in  intensity,  and 
virtually  without  break,  to  the  climax.  The  melody,  of  a  strong  folk  character,  can  be 
set  forth  against  several  harmonic  backgrounds  in  different  modes — E  minor,  A  minor 
with  a  flattened  seventh,  or  C  major  with  a  raised  fourth. 


«pf7f»r??r writer?2  i«f» 


tel  te-  t 


poco  a  poco  crescendo 


Szymanowski  employs  all  of  these,  using  extended  pedal  points  to  reinforce  the  tonal 
centers.  The  opening  ternary  structure  is  so  dominated  by  this  first  theme  as  to  sound 
monothematic. 

The  second  section,  marchlike  in  character,  alternating  2/4  and  6/8  time  between 
the  various  sections  of  the  orchestra,  is  built  on  material  related  to  the  opening  theme. 
It  ends  with  a  timpani  roll  and  the  beginning  of  the  difficult  cadenza  (built  almost 
entirely  on  multiple  stops — that  is,  of  playing  two  or  more  notes  simultaneously  on  the 
violin),  which  continues  the  6/8  march  pattern. 

The  orchestra  returns  on  the  last  beat  of  the  cadenza  with  an  energetic  2/4  rhythm, 
and  the  violin  introduces  a  new  theme,  evidently  derived  from  the  folk  music  of  the 
Tatra  mountains: 


The  triplet  figure  eventually  leads  to  brilliant  skirling  in  the  woodwinds.  A  slower 
middle  section  features  expressive  duets  between  the  violin  solo  and  the  woodwinds 
over  a  static  harmony  and  evocative  trills  in  the  strings.  The  closing  section  of  the 
concerto  restates  the  material  of  the  opening  two  sections  in  reverse  order,  so  as  to 
build  to  a  climactic  moment  in  which  the  opening  theme  returns  triumphantly. 


— S.L. 
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however,  the  process  of  charitable  giving  has  become  too 
time  consuming  and  too  complex.  fortunately,  fidelity 
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it  simplifies  the  process  while  enhancing  the  value  of 
your  contributions.  it  provides  both  immediate  tax 
benefits  and  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  recommend  gifts 
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accounting  hassles,  distribution  requirements  and 
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associated  with  foundations  and  other  giving  plans. 
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simply  revolutionize  the  way  you  give. 
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representative  at  1  -800-544-0275,  ext.  26.  or,  fax  your 
inquiry  to  (617)  248-1  851  . 
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Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 
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Helped  Make  It  Happen. 
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Arthur  Honegger 

Symphony  No.  3,  Liturgique 


Arthur  Honegger  was  born  in  he  Havre  on  March  10, 
1892,  and  died  in  Paris  on  November  27,  1955.  He 
composed  his  Symphony  No.  3  in  1945  and  1946  on 
a  commission  from  the  Foundation  Pro  Helvetia. 
Charles  Munch,  the  dedicatee,  led  the  first  perform- 
ance on  August  17,  1946,  in  Zurich,  and  introduced 
the  symphony  to  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  November  21  and  22,  1947.  He 
also  programmed  the  symphony  here  in  April  1956, 
took  it  on  tour  with  the  orchestra  to  Prague,  Vienna, 
Stuttgart,  and  Chartres  in  September  that  year,  and 
gave  the  only  Tanglewood  performance  in  August 
1957.  The  only  other  Boston  Symphony  performances 
were  led  by  Werner  Torkanowsky  in  November  1965. 
;r5-  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English 

horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  piano,  timpani,  bass  drum,  tenor  drum,  tam-tam, 
cymbals,  and  strings. 

Casual  mottos  and  oversimplified  sloganeering — what  we  might  call  "music  history 
by  pigeonhole" — have  caused  Arthur  Honegger  to  be  thought  of  as  a  member  of  a 
group  to  which  he  had  no  fundamental  affinity,  the  "Groupe  des  Six"  that  existed  (in- 
sofar as  it  ever  was  an  established  entity  at  all)  in  Paris  for  a  very  short  period  around 
1920.  According  to  the  standard  view  of  music  in  the  '20s,  the  example  of  Erik  Satie 
encouraged  a  younger  generation  of  French  musicians  to  attack,  largely  by  humor  and 
parody,  the  conventions  and  the  ultra-seriousness  of  the  musical  establishment.  The 
composers  who  are,  for  better  or  worse,  immortalized  as  "The  Six"  included  Georges 
Auric,  Louis  Durey,  Arthur  Honegger,  Darius  Milhaud,  Francis  Poulenc,  and  Ger- 
maineTailleferre.  Of  these,  three  established  enough  of  a  reputation  and  "profile" 
for  us  to  have  some  reasonable  sense  of  their  style.  We  may  agree  that  Poulenc  and 
Milhaud,  during  that  particular  period,  could  properly  be  linked  with  the  nose-thumb- 
ing pranks  of  Satie.  But  Honegger,  a  composer  of  very  serious  mien,  was  never  really 
comfortable  in  the  group  and,  indeed,  got  involved  almost  by  accident,  through  some 
performances  in  the  Theatre  du  Vieux-Colombier.  In  fact,  Honegger  cordially  disliked 
Satie  (the  latter  reciprocated)  and  had  little  sympathy  with  the  aesthetic  aims  of  the 
movement.  His  artistic  interests  were  as  much  German  as  French,  which  would  nor- 
mally have  put  him  in  quite  a  different  camp.  All  in  all,  the  serious  young  composer, 
who  was  soon  to  turn  to  the  Bible  for  his  quasi-oratorio  Le  Roi  David,  was  in  no  sense 
a  boulevardier.  Perhaps  the  most  direct  musical  reflection  of  this  fact  was  Honegger's 
passion  for  the  chorale  in  his  music,  a  Bachian  trait  developed  through  the  experience 
of  hearing  Bach's  cantatas  performed  in  the  Protestant  church  at  Le  Havre  during  his 
youth. 

Through  the  '20s,  Honegger  established  his  reputation  with  a  series  of  operas, 
ballets,  incidental  music  for  the  theater,  and  even  film  scores  (he  wrote  the  original 
score  to  Emil  Gance's  1927  classic  Napoleon,  which  was  revived  a  few  years  ago  with  a 
puerile  new  score  by  another  composer).  His  orchestral  music  at  that  period  generally 
took  the  form  of  "program"  works  in  some  sense,  often  with  a  reference  to  modern 
times,  whether  through  sports  in  Rugby  or  machinery  in  his  most  notorious  score, 
Pacific  231,  a  musical  depiction  of  a  locomotive,  which  became  a  model  for  a  whole 
school  of  "machine  music."  It  was  a  commission  from  Serge  Koussevitzky  for  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1931  that  motivated  Honegger  to  produce  his 
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first  large  score  in  the  abstract  form  of  the  symphony. 

It  was  ten  years  before  he  returned  to  the  genre  of  the  symphony,  but  then  he  turned 
out  all  four  of  his  remaining  four  symphonies  in  the  decade  from  1941  to  1950.  By  the 
time  he  returned  to  the  symphonic  medium,  of  course,  the  world  had  changed.  The 
impetus  that  provoked  the  composition  of  the  Symphony  No.  2  in  1941  was  an  external 
one,  a  shock  to  the  civilized  world — the  fall  of  Paris  to  the  Germans.  Honegger  subli- 
mated his  depression  at  this  event  in  the  musical  expression  of  outrage  and  hope — 
a  striking  mood  to  be  found  in  a  work  completed  in  September  1941. 

The  Third  Symphony  was  composed  at  the  very  end  of  the  war  and  in  the  months 
that  followed  its  close.  Not  surprisingly,  the  new  work  reflected  both  the  agony  and  the 
relief  of  the  trial  just  past.  It  took  the  unusual  form — though  it  was,  perhaps,  typical 
enough  for  a  composer  of  Honegger's  firm  religious  beliefs — of  three  movements  whose 
emotional  sense  derives  from  phrases  of  the  Roman  Catholic  liturgy,  although  there  is 
no  quotation  of  plainsong  melody  or  any  other  pre-existing  musical  material.  The 
phrases  come  from  different  parts  of  the  liturgy — Dies  irae  ("Day  of  wrath")  from  the 
Mass  for  the  Dead,  De  profundis  clamavi  ("Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  to  Thee") 
from  Psalm  130,  and  Dona  nobis pacem  ("Grant  us  peace"),  the  closing  sentence  of 
the  Mass.  Taken  together  they  constitute  an  image  and  a  view  of  the  years  just  past:  the 
horror  of  war,  the  anguished  cry  for  aid,  and  the  prayer  for  long-awaited  peace. 

The  opening  movement,  Dies  irae,  is  a  violent,  apocalyptic  march,  closing  in  a  dark 
trombone  chorale  melody 
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and  then  dying  away  in  a  tense  stillness.  The  sustained  Adagio,  De  profundis  clamavi, 
begins  literally  in  "the  depths"  of  the  orchestra  and  rises,  in  a  long  and  moving  la- 
ment, to  the  final,  gentle  vision  of  the  flute  in  delicate  arabesques.  It  is  easy  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  this  is  another  version  of  the  trombones'  chorale  melody,  utterly 
transformed. 
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The  finale  begins  as  a  march  of  deadly  weariness,  very  gradually  building  to  a  gigantic 
outburst  of  rage  at  the  state  of  affairs.  This  leads  to  the  coda,  a  consoling  chorale  in  the 
strings,  a  vision  of  celestial  peace  marked  at  the  close  by  the  piccolo's  innocent  bright 
arabesques  recalled  from  the  end  of  the  second  movement. 

— S.L. 
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More  .  .  . 

Jens  Peter  Larsen's  excellent  Haydn  article  in  The  New  Grove  (with  work-list  and  bib- 
liography by  Georg  Feder)  has  been  reprinted  separately  (Norton,  available  in  paper- 
back). Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paper- 
back) is  a  first-rate  short  introduction.  The  longest  study  (hardly  an  introduction!)  is 
H.C.  Robbins  Landon's  mammoth,  five-volume  Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works  (In- 
diana); it  will  be  forever  an  indispensable  reference  work,  though  its  sheer  bulk  and 
the  author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  everything  higgledy-piggledy  make  it  rather 
hard  to  digest.  Highly  recommended,  though  much  more  technically  detailed,  is 
Haydn  Studies,  edited  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen,  Howard  Serwer,  and  James  Webster  (Nor- 
ton); it  contains  the  scholarly  papers  and  panel  discussions  held  at  an  international 
festival-conference  devoted  to  Haydn,  at  which  most  of  the  burning  issues  of  Haydn 
research  were  at  least  aired  if  not  entirely  resolved.  No  consideration  of  Haydn  should 
omit  Charles  Rosen's  brilliant  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  a  Norton  paper- 
back). Antal  Dorati  was  the  first  conductor  to  record  all  of  Haydn's  symphonies  in  what 
was,  for  its  time,  an  epoch-making  series,  with  the  Philharmonia  Hungarica;  these 
recordings,  out  of  print  in  their  LP  versions,  have  been  reissued  on  CD.  Though  they 
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have  been  in  some  ways  superseded  by  later  versions,  the  set  still  occasionally  offers 
the  only  reading  of  a  given  symphony.  Symphony  No.  85  is  in  Vol.  7  (London,  a  four- 
disc  box  including  symphonies  84-95).  But  there  are  splendid  performances  available 
on  single  discs  as  well.  For  an  ensemble  of  modern  instruments,  you  can't  beat  the 
recording  by  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Hugh  Wolif  (Teldec, 
coupled  with  Symphony  No.  86).  If  you  prefer  early  instruments,  the  version  by  the 
Orchestra  of  the  Age  of  the  Enlightenment,  conducted  by  Sigiswald  Kuijken  (Virgin 
Classics,  with  symphonies  86  and  87),  is  one  of  the  finest  such  recordings  of  Haydn 
ever  made. 

For  a  long  time  serious  writing  about  Szymanowski  was  only  available  in  Polish. 
Happily  there  are  now  some  excellent  sources  of  information  beyond  Teresa  Chylinska's 
fine  article  in  The  New  Grove.  Christopher  Palmer's  Szymanowski,  in  the  splendid 
BBC  Music  Guides  series,  is  a  first-rate  overview  of  his  life  and  works  in  a  readable, 
compact  form.  For  a  more  concentrated  view  of  his  work — though  not  overly  techni- 
cal— Jim  Samson's  The  Music  of  Szymanowski  (Crescendo)  is  very  fine.  Probably  the 
best  available  recording  of  the  violin  concertos  is  that  by  Wanda  Wilkomirska  with 
the  Warsaw  National  Philharmonic;  Witold  Rowicki  conducts  No.  1  and  Tadeusz 
Chmielewski  conducts  No.  2,  but  this  is  on  a  Polish  label  (Musa)  that  may  be  hard  to 
locate.  A  real  bargain,  available  in  Boston-area  stores  in  recent  weeks,  is  the  recording 
by  Fredell  Lack  with  the  Berlin  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by  Siegfried  Kohler 
(MMG,  coupled  with  Shostakovich's  Violin  Concerto  No.  l).*The  recording  has  been 
remaindered  at  an  exceptionally  attractive  price,  and  the  performance  is  worthwhile. 

The  available  studies  of  Honegger  are  all  in  French  or  German,  and  many  of  them 
are  pretty  casual  at  best.  Among  the  best  of  these  is  Pierre  Meylan's  Arthur  Honegger: 
Humanitare  Botschafi  der  Musik  (the  subtitle  means  "Humanitarian  Ambassador  of 
Music")  from  Verlag  Huber  of  Frauenfeld  and  Stuttgart.  Another  useful  work,  though 
out  of  print,  is  Jose  Bruyr's  Honegger  et  son  oeuvre  from  Editions  Correa  in  Paris.  A 
Honegger  autobiography  put  together  from  a  series  of  journalistic  interviews  appeared 
in  Paris  in  1951  as  Je  suis  compositeur;  it  was  published  in  English  as  /  am  a  Composer 
shortly  after  Honegger's  death.  Charles  Dutoit  has  recorded  all  of  the  Honegger  sym- 
phonies in  fine  performances  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  on  three 
individual  compact  discs  (Erato;  the  Symphony  No.  3  is  coupled  with  Symphony 
No.  5,  Di  tre  re).  These  are  not  listed  in  the  current  Schwann/Opus  catalogue,  but  that 
is  almost  certainly  a  temporary  situation  owing  to  a  change  of  distributor,  and  the 
performances  are  worth  looking  for.  Other  worthwhile  recordings  of  the  Liturgique 
include  those  of  Ernest  Ansermet  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  (re- 
corded live  in  concert  in  1964)  on  Orfeo  (coupled  with  the  Brahms  Third  Symphony) 
and  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (on  Deutsche  Grammophon's 
budget  20th-century  Classics  label,  coupled  with  Honegger's  Second  Symphony). 

— S.L. 
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Charles  Dutoit 

Music  director  since  1977  of  the  Montreal  Symphony,  with  which  he 
has  toured  worldwide,  Charles  Dutoit  has  also  been  music  director 
since  September  1990  of  the  Orchestre  National  of  France,  succeeding 
Lorin  Maazel.  Under  an  exclusive  long-term  contract  with  London/ 
Decca  since  1980,  he  and  the  Montreal  Symphony  have  produced  more 
than  sixty  recordings,  winning  thirty-seven  international  awards.  Mr. 
Dutoit's  numerous  other  recordings  have  been  released  on  the  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  Philips,  CBS,  and  Erato  labels.  In  addition  to  his  sum- 
mer activities  in  Montreal,  Mr.  Dutoit  has  been  named  artistic  director 
and  principal  conductor  of  the  Phildelphia  Orchestra's  summer  concert 
series  at  the  Mann  Music  Center  in  Philadelphia  and  at  the  Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center  in 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York.  He  also  appears  frequently  as  guest  conductor  with  the  major 
orchestras  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  is  also  a  guest  conductor  of  the  Israel  Philharmonic  and  travels  to  Europe  each  year 
to  conduct  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Munich  Philharmonic,  the  Royal  Concertgebouw,  and 
orchestras  in  Paris  and  London.  As  an  opera  conductor,  he  made  his  Covent  Garden  debut  in 
1983  and  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1987;  he  has  also  appeared  with  Los  Angeles  Opera 
and  the  Deutsche  Oper  Berlin.  Mr.  Dutoit  will  return  to  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Center  Opera 
in  1996  to  conduct  Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde  and  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  having  previously 
led  a  new  production  there  of  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens.  Mr.  Dutoit's  numerous  awards  and  distinc- 
tions include  honorary  doctorates  from  the  universities  of  Montreal  and  Laval.  In  1982  he  was 
named  "Musician  of  the  Year"  by  the  Canadian  Music  Council,  which  in  1988  awarded  him  the 
Canadian  Music  Council  Medal,  recognizing  his  exceptional  contribution  to  music  in  Canada. 
Also  in  1988,  the  government  of  France  made  him  an  Officier  de  l'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres. 
Recently  named  an  Honorary  Citizen  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Dutoit  has  appeared 
regularly  with  the  BSO  in  Boston  and  at  Tanglewood  since  his  debut  at  Symphony  Hall  in  1981. 


*n 


NORTH  AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

DAVID  B.  STONE  •  HANS  H.  ESTIN  •  JACOB  F.  BROWN  II 
JOHN  H.  GRUMMON  •  EARL  E.  WATSON  III  •  JOHN  M.  REYNOLDS 

Providing 

Investment  and  Financial  Services 

for  Individuals  and  Families 

TEN  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  SUITE  300 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109  •  617-695-2100 
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Chantal  Juillet 

Canadian  violinist  Chantal  Juillet  first  came  to  the  attention  of  audi- 
ences in  the  United  States  when  she  made  her  debut  appearances  in 
New  York  at  the  92nd  Street  Y  and  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  in  1980,  after  winning  the  Young  Concert  Artists  International 
Auditions.  Ms.  Juillet  appears  regularly  with  Canada's  major  symphony 
orchestras,  including  the  Montreal  Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
the  National  Arts  Centre  Orchestra,  the  Winnipeg  Symphony,  and  the 
Edmonton  Symphony.  She  is  also  heard  frequently  on  Canadian  na- 
tional radio  and  television  and  has  made  a  solo  recording  for  CBC 
International  Records.  She  recently  recorded  Stravinsky's  violin  con- 
certo and  the  two  Szymanowski  violin  concertos  with  Charles  Dutoit  and  the  Montreal  Sym- 
phony for  London/Decca.  Increasingly  in  demand  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
Ms.  Juillet  appeared  last  season  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony.  She  also  toured 
South  America  and  Switzerland  with  the  Montreal  Symphony  and  toured  Spain  with  the  Philhar- 
monia  Orchestra  of  London.  In  addition  to  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  this  week,  her  current 
season  includes  appearances  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  and  the  Vancouver  Symphony, 
among  others.  Born  in  Montreal,  Ms.  Juillet  won  first  prize  in  the  Quebec  Music  Competition, 
gave  her  first  public  recital,  and  made  her  first  concerto  appearance  all  when  she  was  nine.  For 
six  consecutive  years  she  took  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  Canadian  Music  Competition  at  both  the 
regional  and  national  levels.  Her  other  awards  include  first  prize  at  the  Montreal  Symphony 
Contest,  Czechoslovakia's  International  Concertino  Prize  for  Young  Musicians,  first  prize  at  the 
CBC  Talent  Competition,  and  first  prize  at  the  Prix  d'Europe  of  the  Music  Academy  of  Quebec. 
Ms.  Juillet  is  a  graduate  of  Indiana  University,  where  she  worked  with  Joseph  Gingold.  She 
has  also  studied  with  Dorothy  DeLay  and  Ivan  Galamian  in  New  York,  and  with  Luis  Grinhaus 
in  Montreal. 


Tower  Records  has  the 

largest  selection  of 

Classical,  Opera  and 

Chamber  Music. 

(Located  three  blocks  from  Symphony  Hall) 

TNUERKCUDS 

TOP  100  ALWAYS  ON  SALE!  •  OPEN  'TIL  MIDNIGHT  EVERYDAY! 

CAMBRIDGE     BURLINGTON        BOSTON 

95  Mt.  Auburn  St.  101  Middlesex  Turnpike      Mass.  Aye.  at  Newbury 

Harvard  Square  (617)  876-3377  r  In  Back  Bay  (617)  247-5900 

Harvard  (p  Slop  on  the  Redline  Hynes  Convention  Center/ICA  Q)  Slop  on  the  Greenline 
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Named  Endowment  Funds 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  thank  the  following  donors  who,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  personal  named  endowment  fund,  will  help  perpetuate  the  Orchestra's  future. 


Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

George  W.  and  Florence  N.  Adams  Fund 

Vernon  P.  and  Marion  P.  Alden  Chair  Fund 

Mildred  F.  and  Martin  A.  Allen  Fund 

Philip  R.  and  Anne  Allen  Chair  Fund 

Anderson  Family  Fund 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

Chair  Fund 
Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 
Ethan  Ayer  Fund 
Mrs.  PaulT.  Babson  Fellowship 
Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  Chair  Fund 
Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 
Anne  S.M.  Banks  Chair  Fund 
Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 
Mary  and  J. P.  Barger  Chair  Fund 
BayBanks  Fellowship 
Robert  L.  Beal,  &  Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Chair  Fund 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Family  Chair  Fund 
Leonard  Bernstein  Scholarship 
Caroline  Thayer  Bland  Chair  Fund 
John  and  Jane  Bradley  Family  Fund 
Eleanor  Cabot  Bradley  Fund 
Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 
Peter  A.  Brooke  Family  Chair  Fund 
Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Richard  Burgin  Chair  Fund 
William  S.  Busiek  Broadcast  Booth  Fund 
John  Moors  Cabot  Music  Directorship  Fund 
Virginia  Wellington  Cabot  Concert  Fund 
Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Chair  Fund 
Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Calvert  Trust  Guest  Soloist  Fund 
Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship  Fund 
Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship  Fund 
George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr.,  Fund 
Clowes  Fellowship 
Julian  and  Eunice  S.  Cohen  Fund 
Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 
Andre  Come  Fellowship 
Caroline  G.  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 
Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  Chair  Fund 
Arthur  P.  Contas  Fund  for  the  Commissioning 

of  New  Works 
Eugene  Cook  Scholarship 
Ford  H.  Cooper  Chair  Fund 
Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 
Mine  S.  Crane  Fund 
William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 


Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting  Artists  Fund 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 

Deborah  B.  and  Michael  H.  Davis  Fund 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  Chair  Fund 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  Fund  for  Youth  Concerts 

Nina  L.  and  Eugene  B.  Doggett  Fund 

Alice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation  Fellowship 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fellowship 

Charles  F  and  Elizabeth  Y.  Eaton  Fund 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 

Selly  A.  Eisemann  Memorial  Fellowship 

Ethel  Barber  Eno  Fellowship 

Virginia  Howard  and  Richard  Erlich  Fund 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  Fund 

Allyn  B.  Forbes  Memorial  Fund 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Germeshausen  Youth 

Concerts  Fund 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Fund 
Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Marie  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Marie  L.  Audet  &  Fernand  Gillet  Concert  Fund 
Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon  Fellowship 
Gordon/Rousmaniere/Roberts  Fund 
Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 
Grainger  Foundation  Fund 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  Chair  Fund 
Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 
Margaret  L.  and  Robert  G.  Hargrove  Fund 
Hatsopoulos  Family  Fund 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Fellowship 
Heifetz  Scholarship 

George  F  and  Elsie  Barnard  Hodder  Fund 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Chair  Fund 
Mickey  L.  Hooten  Memorial  Fellowship 
Mark  M.  Horblitt  Trust  Fund 
Henry  Hornblower  Fund 
Rosemary  and  F.  Donald  Hudson  Fund 
CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 
Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Commissions  Fund 
Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Fellowship 
Adele  Wentworth  Jones  Trust  Fund 
George  E.  Judd  Fund 
Kalman  Fund 
Susan  Kaplan  and  Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 
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Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fellowship 

Amey  P.  Ketchum  Memorial  Fund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Fellowship 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 

Jean  Koch  Fund 

Robert  and  Myra  Kraft  Chair  Fund 

Louis  Krasner  Fund 

Harvey  C.  and  Farla  Krentzman  Chair  Fund 

William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 

George  and  Lizabeth  Krupp  Fund 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 

Felicia  and  E.  Anthony  Kutten  Commissioning 

Fund  for  Youth  Concerts 
LaCroix  Family  Fund 
Germaine  Laurent  Fellowship 
Barbara  and  Thomas  H.  Lee  Fund 
Leith  Family  Fund 
I.  Norman  Levin  Trust  Fund 
Dorothy  Lewis  Fellowship 
Lucy  Lowell  (1860-1949)  Fellowship 
Kathryn  Holmes  and  Edward  M.  Lupean  and 

Diane  Holmes  Lupean  Fund 
Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Foundation  Chair  Fund 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  Chair  Fund 
Fannie  Peabody  Mason  Fund 
Merrill  Lynch  Foundation  Fellowship 
Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  Chair  Fund 
Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  Conducting 

Fellowship  honoring  Seiji  Ozawa 
Charles  L.  Moore  Fund 
Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Morse  Rush  Tickets  Fund 
Richard  P.  and  Claire  Morse  Fund  for  Youth 

Concerts 
Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.,  IBM  Matching 

Grant  Fellowship 
Newman  Family  Chair  Fund 
Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  Nickerson  Fellowship 
Northern  California  Audition  Fund 
Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  Chair  Fund 
Theodore  Edson  Parker  Fellowship 
Joanne  and  Andrall  Pearson  Fellowship 
Marion  G.  Perkins  Fund 
Walter  Piston  Chair  Fund 
David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 
William  and  Lia  Poorvu  Fund 
William  and  Lia  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Herbert  Prashker  Fellowship 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master  Teacher 

Chair  Fund 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 
Charlotte  F.  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  Chair  Fund 
Readers  Digest  Fellowship 
Mildred  B.  Remis  Chair  Fund 


Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 

Vladimir  Resnikoff  Pension  Fund 

Jane  and  Peter  van  S.  Rice  Fellowship 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 

Bertha  and  Edward  Rose  Chair  Fund 

Rosen  Memorial  Ticket  Fund 

Elaine  and  Harvey  Rothenberg  Fellowship 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  Chair  Fund 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Chair  Fund 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in 

Honor  of  Eleanor  Panasevich 
Lawrence  J.  and  Anne  Cable  Rubenstein  Fund 
Angelica  Lloyd  Russell  Chair  Fund 
Angelica  Lloyd  Russell  Youth  Concerts  Fund 
Wallace  Clement  Sabin  Fund 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Esther  and  Joseph  Shapiro  Chair  Fund 
Malcolm  and  Barbara  Sherman  Fund 
Pearl  and  Alvin  Shottenfeld  Fund 
AsherJ.  Shuffer  Fellowship 
Evian  Simcovitz  Fund 
W  H.  Sinclair  Chair  Fund 
Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 
Richard  A.  Smith  Family  Fund 
Albert  Spaulding  Fellowship 
Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Conducting 

Scholarship 
Jason  Starr  Fellowship 
Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Ray  and  Maria  Stata  Chair  Fund 
Harry  Stedman  Memorial  Fellowship 
Anne  Stoneman  Chair  Fund 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Roberta  Strang  Memorial  Concert  Fund 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Master  Teacher 

Piano  Fund 
Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Frederick  B.  Taylor  Fund 

William  F.  and  Juliana  Thompson  Fellowship 
R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 
Irving  and  Edyth  Usen  Fund 
Roger  L.  Voisin  Chair  Fund 
Sherman  Walt  Memorial  Fellowship 
Leo  Wasserman  Fellowship 
Madelaine  G.  von  Weber  Fund 
Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Webster  Fund 
Katharine  Lane  Weems  Fund 
Roger  D.  and  Diana  G.  Wellington  Fund 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  Chair  Fund 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  Chair  Fund 
Max  Winder  Fellowship 
Stephen  W  Wolfe  Fund 
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£ xperien ce  The  Magh 
Of  The  Boston  Pops 


Reserve  Your  Group's  Tickets  Now  For  Spring  1993 

1 08TH  SEASON,  MAY  1 2  THROUGH  JULY  1 1 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  CONDUCTOR 

For  Group  Sales  Information  Call  The  Group  Sales  Office  (617)  638-9345. 

TICKET  PRICES: 
Floor:  $33.50,  $29.00;  First  Balcony:  $24.00,  $22.00;  Second  Balcony:  $14.00,  $10.50 
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Honoring 
The  Walter  Piston  Society 

The  following  friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  informed  us  that  a  charitable 
gift  to  the  BSO  has  been  included  in  their  estate  plans.  This  type  of  generosity  provides  an 
important  addition  to  the  orchestra's  endowment  each  year,  and  the  BSO's  endowment  is  the 
cornerstone  of  its  future.  Through  membership  in  the  Walter  Piston  Society,  friends  are 
honored  and  thanked  by  the  orchestra  with  invitations  to  events  and  receptions  throughout 
the  year. 


Rosamond  Warren  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  Zinn  Arthur 

Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker 

Robert  Michael  Beech 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

William  I.  Bernell 

Mrs.  Vincent  V.R.  Booth 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  Brennan 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Bartol  Brinkler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burton  Brown 

Ruth  Seaman  Brush 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Virginia  W.  Cabot 

Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 

David  Bruce  Cole 

Aaron  Hillard  Cole 

Barbara  Frank  Cole 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Anne  Allen  Conklin 

Rebecca  K.  Coup 

Nelson  and  Ruth  LaC.  Darling 

Eugene  M.  Darling,  Jr. 

Deborah  and  Michael  Davis 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Carolyn  A.  Dilts 

Mrs.  Harry  Dubbs 

Anne  and  Warren  Dubin 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Fairbank 

The  Feskoe  Family 

Mrs.  Douglas  W.  Fields,  Jr. 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

L.  Antony  Fisher 

Dr.  Joyce  B.  Friedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 

William  and  Virginia  Ganick 

Robert  P.  Giddings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Gill,  Jr. 

Mary  Glenn  Goldman 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 


Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Elinor  Lamont  Hallowed 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Maralynne  Hannah 

Margaret  and  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Steven  and  Joanie  Lucas  Harth 

Warren  Hassmer 

Robert  R.  Hayward 

Madeleine  Heyman 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Miss  Roberta  G.  Hill 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Joe  and  Phyllis  Hyman 

Stella  D.  Jenkins 

Keith  R.  Johnson 

Edna  S.  Kalman 

Dr.  Alice  Kandell 

Renee  and  Stan  Katz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Lillian  Koutras 

Ms.  Katharine  P.  Lanctot 

Dr.  Audrey  Lewis 

Diane  H.  Lupean 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Roger  Magoun 

Ruth  G.  Mandalian 

Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Charlotte  N.  May 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  McKenzie 

Mrs.  Willard  W  McLeod,  Jr. 

Russell  P.  Mead 

Jeannette  S.  Mead 

Nathan  R.  and  Lillian  Miller 

Theodore  T.  Miller 

Gladys  V  Moore 

Marjorie  F  Moore 

Mrs.  Richard  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Mustard 

Anne  J.  Neilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Louise  C.  Noyes-Balboni 

Mrs.  Edwin  N.  Ohl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

George  W.  Pearce 


John  B.  Pepper 

C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Ames  Samuel  Pierce 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb 

Dr.  Herbert  Rakatansky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Rebentisch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Riemer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Rittner 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Helen  M.  Sampson 

Dr.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Ann  Sargent 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Dr.  Raymond  H.  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.R.  Schroeder 
Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Sexton 
Ruth  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolf  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Donald  M.  Smith 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W  Davies  Sohier 
Dr.  Norman  Solomon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Spiker 
Arthur  E.  Spiller,  M.D. 
Thomas  A.  Stalker 
Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Dr.  Norman  Stearns 
Marilyn  R.  Sternweiler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 
Ruth  Elsa  Stickney 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 
Richard  K.  Thorndike 
Mercy  B.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orlando  N.  Tobia 
Miss  Ruth  Tucker 
Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 
Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Christine  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Wick 
Richard  and  Linda  Willett 
Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Williams 
Elizabeth  Woolley 
Mrs.  Josef  Zimbler 
Anonymous  (118) 


If  you  would  like  to  receive  information  about  how  you  may  become  a  member  of  the  Walter 
Piston  Society,  or  to  let  the  BSO  know  that  you  have  already  made  such  provisions  in  your 
will,  please  contact  Megan  Goldman  at  Symphony  Hall,  at  617-638-9257. 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 


$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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Business  Leadership  Association 

($10,000  and  above) 

The  Business  Leadership  Association  forms  a  strong  coalition  of  corporate  support 
for  the  BSO  and  has  been  instrumental  in  enabling  the  Orchestra  to  pursue  its 
mission  of  performing  at  the  highest  level  of  musical  excellence.  The  BSO  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  following  organizations  for  their  generous  leadership  support. 

(The following  includes  annual,  capital,  and  sponsorship  support  during  the  BSOs 
fiscal  year  beginning  September  1,  1991  through  August  31,  1992.) 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 


Beethoven  Society 

$500,000  and  above 

NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 


Dynatech  Corporation 
John  F.  Reno 

Northwest  Airlines,  Inc. 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Sony  USA,  Inc. 
Michael  P.  Schulhof 


Gold  Baton 

$100,000-$499,999 

WCRB  102.5  FM 

Cynthia  Scullin 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 

S.  James  Coppersmith 


The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 


Silver  Baton 

$7 5, 000 -$99, 999 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Country  Curtains  &  The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 


Bronze  Baton 

$50,000-$74,999 

Lexus 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 


State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Marshall  N.  Carter 


Conductor's  Circle 

$25,000-$49,999 


Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Francis  A.  Doyle 

Hewlett  Packard 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

John  Hancock  Financial  Services 
William  L.  Boyan 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 


New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 


- 


Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Fidelity  Investments 

SherifA.  Nada,  Alexander  Webb  III 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 


Principal  Player 

$15, 000 -$24, 999 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Harcourt  General  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Smith 

McKinsey  &  Co. 
David  G.  Fubini 


,  Inc. 


The  New  England 
Robert  A.  Shafto 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Co. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 
Allen  W.  Sanborn 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A .  Bowman 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices 
Ray  Stata 

AT&T 

Neil  Curran,  John  F.  McKinnon 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
Richard  F.  Pollard 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  P.  Hunt 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 
Stephen  Levy 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Eastern  Enterprises 
J .  Atwood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J .  Egan 

Filene's 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 


Honor  Roll 

$10, 000-$  14, 999 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services/Creative 

Gourmets  Ltd. 
Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors 

&  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

IBM  Corporation 
Patricia  Wolpert 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
HaroldS.  Frank 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company 
Donald  R.  Shepard 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  L.  Peterson 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

Tucker  Anthony,  Inc. 
John  Goldsmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  C.  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 
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BUSINESS  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

(Industry  Listing) 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  following  business  leaders  for 
their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  BSO's  1992  fiscal  year. 

Support  of  $10,000  or  more  is  indicated  in  bold  capital  letters;  gifts  of  $5,000  $9,999 
are  indicated  in  capital  letters,  and  an  asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 

For  information  about  becoming  a  Business  Leadership  Association  member,  contact 
Marie  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  at  (617)  638-9278. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  F.  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DiPesa 


COOPERS  &  LYRRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising  /Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CAROT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  Smith 

Alarm  Systems 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

*Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 


Automotive 
LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 


Banking 


American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


RANK  OF  ROSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*  Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

RAYRANKS,  INC. 

Richard  F  Pollard 

THE  ROSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  RANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  RANK,  N.A. 

Allen  W  Sanborn 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 


Building/Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*  Walsh  Brothers 
James  H.  Walsh  III 


Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 
William  D.  Green 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 

Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 
Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  F  Farrell,  Jr. 

*Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 
Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

RARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 
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GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.  L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 

*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical/ Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W  Reznicek 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  At  wood  Ives 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 


Engineering 


*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 


LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 


Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Ben  Charlson 

Entertainment/Media 

LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5  FM 

Cynthia  Scullin 

WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 

Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  E  O'Brien 

*  Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  E  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.E  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 


FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 

*GE  Capital  Corporate  Einance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  FINANCIAL 
SERVICES 

Wdliam  L.  Boyan 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 
Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Donald  R.  Shepard 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  E  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

Marshall  N.  Carter 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W.  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W.  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
William  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 


ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 
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ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 

Stephen  R.  Levy 

*Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

*Computervision,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 

Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

John  F.  Reno 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Patricia  Wolpert 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 


NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

SONY  USA,  INC. 

Michael  P.  Schulhof 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 

William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
Wdliam  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
John  E  Shea 


*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
Wdliam  J.  Tvenstrup 

*Hanover  New  England 
J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

* Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England. 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 


Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  F.  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W.  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Eraser 

HALE  AND  DORR 
Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 
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Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

* Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

*McDermott,  Will  &  Emery 
Harvey  W.  Freishtat 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Peabody  &  Brown 
Robert  S.  Cummings 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Michael  F.  O'Connell 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  E  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin,  Sawyer  &  Ronan 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*  Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W.  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 


*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  F.  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 

Gilbert  Ford 

Corona  Curtain  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Inc. 
Paul  Sheiber 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W  Coz 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
DeanT.  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 

Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  F  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Bartley  H.  Calder 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano 

*Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 

Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 


*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.E  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
E  Wade  Greer 


Printing  /Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. , 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

William  O.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

^Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HARCOURT  GENERAL  INC. 

Richard  S.  Smith 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  E  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*  Lehigh  Press  Company 
John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 
Ann  Kenney 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
James  A.  Dawson 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 


Real  Estate/ Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Had  dad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W.  O'Connor 
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FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES INTERESTS 
Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  F  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 

*  Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  E  Freedman 


Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 


*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 


Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
William  C.  vanFaasen 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 


Services 


Cambridge  Reports/ Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 

Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 

*  Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel /Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Telecommunications 

AT&T 

John  F  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 

Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 
Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 

Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Ronald  Feinstein 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  .  .  . 

Thursday,  April  15,  at  8 
Friday.  April  16,  at  2 
Saturday.  April  17.  at  8 
Tuesday,  April  20,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  67  in  F 

Presto 

Adagio 

Menuetto;  Trio 

Finale:  Allegro  di  molto 


GOEHR 


Colossos  or  Panic,  Symphonic  Fragment 
after  Goya  for  orchestra  (1991/92) 

(world  premiere:  commissioned  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra) 

'   =  88 
Maestoso.  »    =  52 


INTERMISSION 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOY 


Scheherazade,  Symphonic  Suite,  Opus  35 

Largo  e  maestoso  —  Allegro  non  troppo 
Lento  —  Andantino  —  Allegro  molto  — 

Vivace  scherzando  —  Allegro  molto  ed  animato 
Andantino  quasi  allegretto 
Allegro  molto  e  frenetico  —  Vivo  —  Spiritoso  — 

Allegro  non  troppo  maestoso 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  solo  violin 


Please  note  that  pianist  Mitsuko  Uchida  has  had  to  cancel  her  appearances 
at  these  concerts  for  medical  reasons. 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m., 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  S2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 
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Enjoy  the  finest 
coffees  and  desserts 


umyiej/ 


<^<$Jjudap*ALb> 


after  the  BSO  concert 

90  Exeter  Street,  Boston 

in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 

266-1979 


CAREY 


® 

Limousine 

Boston's  Most  Experienced 

executive  service 

LIMOUSINES,  SEDANS,  VANS  AND  WAGONS 

(617)  623-8700 

Established  1924  *  24-Hour  Service 

A  &  A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING,  INC. 
161  BROADWAY,  SOMERVILLE,  MA  02145 

WORLD-WIDE  RESERVATIONS 

TOLL  FREE  DIAL  1  (800)  336-4646 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

Look  for  us  in  the  NYNEX  Yellow  Pages 


COMING  CONCERTS  .  . . 

Thursday,  April  15,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  9:30  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Thursday  'C—  April  15,  8-9:55 
Friday  'A'— April  16,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B'— April  17,  8-9:55 
Tuesday  'B'— April  20,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  67 

GOEHR  Colossos  or  Panic 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 
RIMSKY-  Scheherazade 

KORSAKOV 

Thursday  'A'— April  22,  8-9:40 
Friday  'B'— April  23,  2-3:40 
Saturday  'A' — April  24,  8-9:40 
Tuesday  'C  —  April  27,  8-9:40 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

BIRGITTA  SVENDEN,  mezzo-soprano 

WOMEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 

CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
AMERICAN  BOYCHOIR,  JAMES 

LITTON,  director 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  3 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


What  is 
WORDNET? 


•  Over  1000  experienced  and  accredited 
translators  in  all  languages 

•  Complete  language  services — translation, 
typesetting  and  printing 

•  Worldwide  access  via  fax  and  electronic 
networks 

•  Free  call  for  brochure,  client  endorsements 
and  estimate 

1-800-WORDNET 


I'm  the  Leader 
of  the  Band. 

I  lead  more  than  350  travel  professionals 

in  a  veritable  Symphony 

of  Travel  arrangements . . 

at  no  extra  charge  to  you. 

Travel  is  our  forte. 

Give  us  a  call  - 

734-2100 

and  we'll  get  in  tune 

with  your  travel  needs. 

Main  Office: 

1406  Beacon  Street 
Brookline 
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Oxxford 
Norman  Hilton 
South  wick 
Burbenys 
Robert  Talbott 

The  Sox  should 
have  such  a  line  up. 


ONE  LIBERTY  SQ. 

BOSTON,  02109 

350-6070 


GOLDEN 
CARE 


Geriatric 

Home  Health  Care 

Specializing  in  Live -In  Services 

A  15  Year  Tradition 


607  Boylston  Street 

Copley  Square 
Boston,  MA  02116 

617  267-5858 


Serving  Greater  Boston 
Residential  Properties 
Sales  and  Rentals 
Condominiums 


1412  B Beacon "  StreetnSraS^fine,  Massachusetts  02146 
PfBt?)  738-5700    •    1-800-343-8535_»    FAX  (617)  738-1512 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  Leadership  Association  program  makes  it  possible 
for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a  variety  of 
original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO 
program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket  service.  For 
further  information,  please  call  Marie  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  at  (617) 
638-9278. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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"Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 

Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nations 
Character." 

XV.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
OUR  ENTHUSIASTIC  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


f£> 


An  Equal  Housing  Lender 


One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season 

1992-93 


SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


>     /L%  %> 

^ 

;J 
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SEIJI    OZAWA,   MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


THE  ART  OF 

SEIKO 


Bracelets,  cases,  and  casebacks  finished  in  22  karat  gold. 


E,B.  HORN 

Jewelers  Since  1839 


429  WASHINGTON  ST.  BOSTON  02108 
617-542-3902  •  OPEN  MON.  AND  THURS.  TIL  7 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

J.  P.  Barger,  Chairman  George  H.  Kidder,  President 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  V  ice -Chairman  Nicholas  T.  Zervas,  V  ice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick,  V ice-Chairman  William  J.  Poorvu,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 


Nina  L.  Doggett 
Dean  Freed 
AvramJ.  Goldberg 
Thelma  E.  Goldberg 
Julian  T.  Houston 
Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Allen  Z.  Kluchman 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Archie  C.  Epps 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Albert  L.  Nickerson 
Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 


Michael  G.  McDonough,  Assistant  Treasurer 


David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
James  F.  Cleary 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Julian  Cohen 
William  F.  Connell 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Deborah  B.  Davis 

Trustees  Emeriti 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
Philip  K.  Allen 
Allen  G.  Barry 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
AbramT.  Collier 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Administration 

Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Managing  Director  and  Manager  ofTanglewood 

Michael  G.  McDonough,  Director  of  Finance  and  Business  Affairs 

Evans  Mirageas,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Marketing 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

Robert  Bell,  Manager  of  Information  Systems 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of 

Corporate  Sponsorships 
Patricia  Forbes  Halligan,  Director  of  Personnel 

Services 
Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Budget  Manager 
Margaret  Hillyard-Lazenby,  Director  of 

Volunteers 
Russell  M.  Hodsdon,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Public  Relations 

Coordinator 
Craig  R.  Kaplan,  Controller 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales  & 

Marketing  Manager 
Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of 

Development/  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund 
Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist  & 

Program  Annotator 


R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Molly  Beals  Millman 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Peter  C.  Read 
Richard  A.  Smith 
Ray  Stata 


Irving  W.  Rabb 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Sidney  Stoneman 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 
John  C.  Marksbury,  Director  of 

Foundation  and  Government  Support 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Myran  Parker-Brass,  Coordinator  of  Youth  Activities 
Marie  B.  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate 

Development 
Scott  Schillin,  Assistant  Manager, 

Pops  and  Youth  Activities 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Associate  Director  of 

Development!  Director  of  Major  Gifts 
Cheryl  L.  Silvia,  Function  Manager 
Michelle  Leonard  Techier,  Media  and  Production 

Manager,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Julie  Miner  White,  Manager  of  Fund  Reporting 
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New,  Yet  Old: 

Recent  Gifts  to  the  Archives 


Since  the  establishment  of  a  full-time  archives  program  and  the  construction  of  a  climate- 
conditioned  space  in  Symphony  Hall,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  acquired  many  gifts 
of  documents,  photographs,  recordings,  and  other  memorabilia,  all  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  BSO  and  its  many  facets.  Gifts  have  come  from  staff  members,  Trustees,  retired  and  cur- 
rent orchestra  members  and  their  families,  and  BSO  enthusiasts.  A  selection  representing  the 
variety  of  these  acquisitions  is  currently  on  exhibit  in  the  display  cases  in  the  Cohen  Wing 
lobby.  Shown  above  is  former  BSO  violinist  (1920-78)  Rolland  Tapley  as  conductor  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Philharmonic,  1960-61.  The  photograph  was  a  gift  to  the  Archives  from  his  wife, 
Augusta  Tapley. 


An  Outstanding 
Performance 

Is  Always 
The  Result  Of  A 

Harmonious 
Effort. 


Bay  Bank  applauds  the  continuing  success  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  congratulate  all  the  performers  and  those  behind  the  scenes 

for  working  in  perfect  harmony  to  create  music  loved  around  the  world. 
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"Salute  to  Symphony"  1993 
Raises  $183,025 

"Salute  to  Symphony,"  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  largest  fundraiser  and  community 
outreach  event,  raised  $183,025  this  year 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops 
orchestras.  For  the  fifth  consecutive  year, 
NYNEX  was  the  corporate  sponsor  of  "Salute," 
which  took  place  March  26  through  28  and 
included  daily  broadcasts  on  WCRB  102.5 
FM,  a  kick-off  event  at  South  Station,  a  Sym- 
phony Hall  Open  House,  and  a  ninety-minute 
gala  concert  telecast  on  WCVB-TV  Channel  5. 
The  Open  House,  which  included  perform- 
ances throughout  Symphony  Hall,  tours,  and 
opportunities  to  meet  musicians  associated 
with  the  BSO,  drew  a  crowd  of  nearly  8,000 
people.  The  orchestra  extends  its  thanks  to 
all  those  who  made  pledges,  to  the  many 
volunteers  who  donated  their  time  and  talents, 
and  to  WCRB,  WCVB,  and  NYNEX,  for 
helping  to  make  "Salute  to  Symphony"  a 
great  success. 

Building  a  New  Concert  Hall 
at  Tanglewood 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  fifty  years,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  building  a 
new  concert  hall.  Located  at  Tanglewood  on 
the  former  Highwood  estate  that  is  now  part 
of  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  the  new  Hall  will 
provide  a  performance  home  for  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  and  for  Tanglewood's 
distinguished  series  of  solo  and  chamber 
music  recitals.  The  new  building  will  replace 
the  existing  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  which  is 
located  to  the  right  of  the  Main  Gate  as  you 
enter  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  at  the  far  side 
of  the  lawn  opposite  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Shed.  Designed  to  harmonize  with  the  sylvan 
character  of  Tanglewood,  the  new  Concert 
Hall  will  offer  superior  acoustic  conditions 
and  state-of-the-art  performance  facilities.  It 
promises  to  set  a  standard  for  excellence  in 
the  vibrant  summer  music  festival  tradition. 

Our  fundraising  goal  for  the  new  Hall  is 
$10.7  million  dollars;  we  happily  report  more 
than  $9.4  million  raised  to  date.  A  Kresge 
Foundation  Challenge  Grant,  as  well  as  a 
grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 


Arts,  will  enable  us  to  complete  our  campaign 
with  matching  donor  contributions.  Attractive 
commemorative  gift  opportunities  and  recog- 
nition benefits  are  available.  To  learn  more 
about  the  new  Concert  Hall,  please  contact 
Joyce  Serwitz,  the  BSO's  Director  of  Major 
Gifts,  at  (617)  638-9273. 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

at  Jordan  Hall, 

Thursday,  May  6,  1993,  at  8  p.m. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
concert  of  March  14,  which  was  postponed 
due  to  the  snowstorm,  has  been  rescheduled 
for  Thursday,  May  6,  at  8  p.m.  Tickets  for 
March  14  will  be  honored  on  the  new  date. 
The  program  for  this  final  concert  of  the 
Chamber  Players'  three-concert  series  at 
Jordan  Hall  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
remains  unchanged,  and  will  include  Mozart's 
Duo  in  B-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.424, 
Samuel  Barber's  Summer  Music  for  Woodwind 
Quintet,  Opus  31,  and  Schubert's  Trio  No.  1 
in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  with 
pianist  Gilbert  Kalish.  Single  tickets  at  $17, 
$13,  and  $11  are  available  through  Symphony- 
Charge  at  (617)  266-1200,  or  at  the  Symphony 
Hall  box  office.  On  the  day  of  the  concert, 
tickets  are  available  at  the  Jordan  Hall  box 
office. 


Twelfth  Annual 
"Presidents  at  Pops" 
Slated  for  June  2 

The  BSO  salutes  business  at  the  twelfth 
annual  "Presidents  at  Pops"  on  Wednesday, 
June  2,  1993.  Chairman  John  P.  Hamill, 
President  of  Fleet  Bank,  will  serve  as  host 
to  more  than  100  leading  New  England 
businesses  as  they  gather  to  support  the  BSO 
and  salute  John  Williams  in  his  final  season 
as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
Advertising  space  in  the  commemorative 
program  book  is  still  available  and  will  reach 
a  distinguished  audience  of  2,400  corporate 
executives  and  their  guests.  A  limited  number 
of  sponsorship  packages  are  available  for 
$6,000;  each  package  includes  twenty  tickets 
to  the  event,  cocktails,  a  gourmet  picnic 
supper,  and  a  special  Boston  Pops  concert. 
The  senior  executive  of  each  sponsoring 


The  Sun  Setting  Is  No 

Less  Beautiful  Than 

The  Sun  Rising. 


At  Life  Care  Centers  of  America,  we  want  our  residents 
to  enjoy  the  sunrises,  sunsets,  and  all  the  special  moments 
in  between.  We  offer  a  loving,  caring  environment  which 
promotes  resident  dignity,  self-respect  and  family  involve- 
ment. For  additional  information,  contact  any  of  the  ten 
smoke-free  centers  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
listed  below. 
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company  will  also  receive  an  invitation  for 
two  to  the  elegant  Leadership  Dinner  in 
September,  a  magical  evening  of  dinner, 
music,  and  dancing.  For  further  information 
about  how  your  company  can  participate  in 
"Presidents  at  Pops,"  please  contact  Marie 
Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate  Develop- 
ment, at  (617)  638-9278. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  members  Tatiana  Dimitriades,  violin, 
and  Jerome  Rosen,  piano,  conclude  their 
Beethoven  violin  sonata  cycle  on  Sunday, 
April  18,  at  3  p.m.  at  the  First  and  Second 
Church,  66  Marlborough  Street  in  Boston. 
The  program  includes  the  sonatas  in  G,  Opus 
30,  No.  3;  E-flat,  Opus  12,  No.  3;  and  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata  in  A  minor,  Opus  47.  Admis- 
sion is  $5.  For  more  information,  call  (617) 
876-7855. 

BSO  members  Victor  Romanul,  violin,  and 
Edward  Gazouleas,  viola,  are  among  the 
performers  in  a  Boston  Conservatory  Chamber 
Ensemble  concert  on  Friday,  April  23,  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  First  and  Second  Church,  66 
Marlborough  Street.  The  program  includes 
Beethoven's  Four  Irish  Songs,  Brahms'sTwo 
Songs  with  viola  and  piano,  Chopin's  G  minor 
cello  sonata,  and  the  world  premiere  of  John 
Clement  Adams's  piano  trio.  Tickets  are  $10 
($7  students  and  seniors).  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (617)  536-3063. 

BSO  acting  principal  flute  Leone  Buyse 
performs  at  the  Gardner  Museum  on  Sunday, 
April  25,  at  1:30  p.m.  with  fellow  New  En- 
gland Conservatory  faculty  member  Paula 
Robison.  During  this  gala  event  featuring 
music  for  multiple  flutes,  they  will  be  joined 
by  NEC  students  in  works  of  Boismortier  and 
Kuhlau,  and  will  also  perform  solos  and 
duos,  including  music  by  Doppler  and 
Dohnanyi. 

BSO  assistant  principal  cellist  Martha 
Babcock  and  BSO  assistant  conductor  Robert 
Spano,  pianist,  perform  cello  sonatas  of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Britten,  and  Debussy,  and 
the  world  premiere  of  James  Yannatos's  In 
memoriam — Stephen  Albert,  on  Sunday, 
April  25,  at  3  p.m.  at  Dunster  House  Library 
at  Harvard  University.  Admission  is  free. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  in  an  all-Mozart  program 


including  the  overture  to  //  re  pastore,  the 
Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503,  with 
soloist  Monique  Duphil,  the  Symphony  No. 
36,  Linz,  and  the  Contredanses,  K.267,  on 
Wednesday,  April  28,  and  Friday,  April  30, 
at  8  p.m.  at  Faneuil  Hall.  Tickets  are  $27, 
$23,  and  $15  ($5  discount  for  students  and 
seniors).  For  more  information,  call  (617) 
426-2387. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  nineteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting 
their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on 
the  first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall. 
On  display  through  May  3  is  an  exhibit  by 
Boston-based  photographer  Allan  Penn, 
whose  portraits  have  been  featured  in  such 
publications  as  Yankee  magazine,  Boston 
magazine,  World  Report,  and  the  magazines 
of  the  Boston  Globe  and  the  New  York  Times. 
This  will  be  followed  by  an  exhibit  of  works 
on  paper  by  contemporary  French  and  Bosto- 
nian  artists  from  Boston's  Galerie  Mourlot 
(May  3-June  14).  Exhibiting  French  artists 
include  Roger  Muhl,  Bernard  Cathelin,  and 
Andre  Brasilier;  Boston  artists  include  James 
Stroud,  Aaron  Fink,  and  James  Hansen. 
These  exhibits  are  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  and  a 
portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the  orchestra. 
Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office  at  (617) 
638-9390,  for  further  information. 


*  Debut  Season  * 


boston 
players 

Jonathan  Shames,  Artistic  Director 


Three  Monday 
Evenings 
at  8  p.m. 

Tsai  Performance  Ctr. 
685  Commonwealth 
at  Boston  University 

APRIL  26 

CHAMBER  AND  VOCAL  WORKS  OF 
SCHUMANN,  BRITTEN,  STRAVINSKY,  and  BRAHMS 

MAY  10 

DEBUSSY  SONATAS  and  TCHAI KOVSKY  TRIO 

"Prelude  Conversations"  at  1  p.m. 

Tickets  available  at  the  Tsai  Performance  Center  Box  Office 

(617)  353-8724  or  (617)  353-8725 

and  at  All  Ticket-Pro  Outlets 

$10  per  concert;  $5  students  and  senior  citizens 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in  1973,  after  a 
year  as  music  adviser.  His  many  tours  with  the 
orchestra  have  included  four  visits  to  Japan,  an 
eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece, 
Austria,  Germany,  France,  and  England  following 
the  1991  Tanglewood  season.  His  previous  tours 
with  the  orchestra  have  included  an  historic  visit  to 
China  in  March  1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  dis- 
cussion sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations;  the 
orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  European  music 
festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in  1981,  a  fourteen- 
city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England.  In  October  1992  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to  South  America,  in- 
cluding eight  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala, 
Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper.  He  has  also  conducted  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992,  with  Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene  Onegin.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel, 
Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and 
Telarc  labels.  In  September  1992  Mr.  Ozawa  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in 
Matsumoto,  Japan,  in  memory  of  his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  culti- 
vation of  Western  music  and  musical  technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  theToho 
Gakuen  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
gon,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he  won  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that 
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orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first 
time  in  1964,  atTanglewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  sym- 
phonies, Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra 
with  Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye 
Norman,  James  McCracken,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Nutcracker  and  the  suite  from  Sleeping  Beauty; 
Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian  Zimerman;  Prokofiev's 
complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  and  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  Damnation  of  Faust. 
Other  recordings  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Tchai- 
kovsky's opera  Pique  Dame  with  Mirella  Freni,  Maureen  Forrester,  and  Vladimir  Atlan- 
tov,  on  RCA  Red  Seal;  Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with 
Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don 
Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's 
Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Coneertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 
Associate  Coneertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 


Assistant  Coneertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

EnidL.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Coneertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Coneertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 

Family  chair 


Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
*Harvey  Seigel 
^Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 
*Victor  Romanul 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  W)lfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 

chair 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 


Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 

Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

^Charles  Kavalovski 
Principal 

Helen  Sagojf  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 
Associate  Principal 
Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Associate  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 


Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 


Martha's  Vineyard,  Massachusetts 
EDGARTOWN  -  STARBUCK  NECK 

Offered  for  the  1st  time  in  50  years,  this  Grande 
Dame  has  presided  over  the  harbor  entrance  for 
more  than  100  years.  Situated  on  over  an  acre 
with  a  spectacular  panoramic  view,  the  house 
includes  6  bedrooms  &  offers  good  water  views 
from  every  room.  Rare  opportunity.  $2,250,000 
Call  DAVID  THOMPSON/LANDVEST  508/627-4400 


Seal  Harbor,  Maine 
MT.  DESERT  ISLAND    CRAIG  KNOWE  ESTATE 

This  majestic  c.1900  5-bedroom  cottage  estate 
graces  the  crest  of  "The  Hill"  &  offers  warm  & 
spacious  living  with  6  fireplaces,  graceful 
architectural  detail  &  commanding  views  of  the 
Atlantic.  Wonderful  covered  porch  overlooking 
sun-swathed  garden  landscapes,  the  ocean  & 
Cranberry  Isles.  $L465,000 


South  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts 
PADANARAM  SEASIDE  HOME 

Dramatic  waterfront  setting  with  spectacular 
water  views.  Wonderful  4-bedroom  house  with 
lots  of  glass  &  decks.  Country  Club  living  with 
association  amenities  including  championship 
golf  course,  tennis,  pool  &  private  three-quarter 
mile  sandy  beach  on  a  231-acre  peninsula.  24- 
Hour  Security.  One  of  the  last  grand  oceanfront 
estates,  now  a  community  built  in  harmony  with 
its  history  &  nature.  $625,000 


Manchester-By-The-Sea 

"SUNNYBANK,, 

GALES  POINT  OCEANFRONT  ESTATE 

Classic  c.1900  shingle-style  home  on  over  2  acres 
of  rolling  lawn  with  wonderful  wrap-around 
porches  &  spectacular  views.  The  elegance  & 
splendor  of  an  era  gone  by  with  over  20  rooms, 
lOfireplaces,  music  &  billiard  rooms,  paneled 
library  &  magnificent  foyer.  Sandy  beach  &  pier 
access  plus  potential  for  private  dock  & 
additional  oceanfront  lot.  A  "truly  American" 
showcase.  $2,900,000 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109; (617)  723-1800 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  April  15,  at  8 
Friday,  April  16,  at  2 
Saturday,  April  17,  at  8 
Tuesday,  April  20,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


HAYDN 


GOEHR 


Symphony  No.  67  in  F 

Presto 

Adagio 

Menuetto;  Trio 

Finale:  Allegro  di  molto 

Colossos  or  Panic,  Symphonic  Fragment 

after  Goya,  Opus  55 
(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation) 

•h  =  88 
Maestoso.  «h  =  52 


INTERMISSION 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


Scheherazade,  Symphonic  suite,  Opus  35 

Largo  e  maestoso  —  Allegro  non  troppo 
Lento  —  Andantino  —  Allegro  molto  — 

Vivace  scherzando  —  Allegro  molto  ed  animato 
Andantino  quasi  allegretto 
Allegro  molto  e  frenetico  —  Vivo  —  Spiritoso  — 

Allegro  non  troppo  maestoso 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  solo  violin 


Please  note  that  pianist  Mitsuko  Uchida  is  recovering  from  recent  surgery  and  has  had 
to  cancel  her  appearances  at  these  concerts. 

The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  10:05  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  4:05. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  23 
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RARE  BIRD.  Though  we're  state  of  the 
art,  we're  also  decidedly  old-fashioned 
when  it  conies  to  service  and  long-term 
account  officer  relationships.  Such  indi- 
vidual attention,  combined  with  an 
emphasis  on  high-quality  investments,  has 
served  our  clients  well  since  1888.  With 
great  pride,  we  offer  you  the  same  today. 
If  you  too  would  like  a  separately  managed 
account,  and  have  $500,000  to  invest,  call 
Charles  Eddy  at  (617)  482-5270. 


FIDUCIARY  TRUST  COMPANY 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 


Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  67  in  F 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Lower 
Austria,  on  March  31,  1732,  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
May  31,  1809.  We  know  almost  nothing  about  the 
dates  of  composition  and  performance  of  the  sym- 
phony conventionally  numbered  67,  though  it  seems 
to  have  been  composed  about  1775  or  1776,  and  it 
would  certainly  have  been  performed  almost  at  once 
at  Eszterhdza;  the  work  was  published  in  1779.  The 
American  premiere  was  almost  certainly  the  perform- 
ance given  by  the  New  Friends  of  Music  in  New  York 
in  the  1939-40  season  under  the  direction  of  Fritz 
Stiedry.  These  are  the  first  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ances. The  score  calls  for  oboes,  bassoons,  and  horns 
in  pairs,  plus  strings  and  basso  continuo. 


The  more  we  hear  of  Haydn's  music,  the  more 
we  must  stand  in  awe  at  his  boundless  imagination.  The  symphony  in  F  that  bears  the 
number  67  (a  number  only  vaguely  related  to  the  order  of  composition)  comes  from  a 
period  in  which  Haydn  was  eagerly  exploring  the  possibilities  of  symphonic  form  and 
expression,  writing  one  work  after  another  for  performance  in  the  household  of  his 
patron,  Prince  Nikolaus  Esterhazy.  The  decade  from  1766  to  1775  had  seen  the  cre- 
ation of  three  to  four  new  symphonies  a  year,  a  rate  of  composition  that  declined  some- 
what during  the  following  decade  because  Haydn  became  heavily  caught  up  in  opera- 
tic composition  and  performances  at  Eszterhaza.  But  in  the  early  years,  with  long 
stretches  of  time  away  from  Vienna  and  a  music-loving  prince  eager  to  hear  his  newest 
composition,  he  found  himself,  as  he  said,  "forced  to  become  original." 

As  one  of  my  professors — a  specialist  on  the  eighteenth-century  symphony — used 
to  remark,  there  is  scarcely  an  orchestral  device  or  a  formal  surprise  that  cannot  be 
found  somewhere  in  Haydn's  work.  Symphony  No.  67  is  an  extraordinarily  rich  exam- 
ple of  the  overflowing  wellsprings  of  his  imagination,  with  both  formal  ingenuities  and 
striking  ideas  of  instrumentation,  while  still  full  of  that  bubbling  good  humor  that  is  so 
often  a  hallmark  of  his  style,  yet  not  neglecting  touchingly  expressive  passages  either. 

The  opening  movement  is  in  a  rollicking  6/8  meter,  unusual  for  this  period,  when  it 
was  normally  reserved  for  the  lighter  finale  of  a  symphony  (though  Haydn  himself  was 
to  use  6/8  again  in  the  brilliant  first  movement  of  his  Clock  Symphony,  No.  101,  nearly 
twenty  years  later).  The  first  theme  bounces  along  in  sunny  mood  in  staccato  eighth- 
notes,  quietly  in  the  strings  alone,  with  the  lightest  possible  texture.  The  full  orchestra 
enters  to  begin  the  modulation  to  the  new  key  in  a  stormier  mood,  with  hints  of  the 
minor  mode,  before  the  clouds  part.  Oboes  and  violins  present  the  secondary  theme, 
still  flowing  in  eighth-notes,  but  now  played  legato.  The  extended  development  section 
plays  with  variations  of  texture,  bits  of  contrapuntal  imitation,  and  effective  chromatic 
touches  to  set  off  the  return  to  the  recapitulation. 

The  first  bars  of  the  Adagio  provide  a  wonderful  foil  for  the  energy  of  the  first  move- 
ment. Haydn's  theme  makes  effective  use  of  rests — silence — within  the  phrase.  This 
is  the  beginning  of  a  full  sonata-form  movement,  of  which  the  second  theme  is  a  sus- 
tained, lyric  melody  in  the  oboes  over  a  running  figure  in  the  violins.  The  development 
begins  with  strings  alone,  which  are  eventually  reduced  just  to  the  two  violin  sections 
playing  a  little  game  of  imitative  counterpoint;  the  wind  instruments  return  to  bring 
back  the  dominant  of  the  home  key  and  prepare  for  the  recapitulation.  This  begins 
even  more  softly  than  at  the  opening  of  the  movement.  At  the  very  end  the  winds 
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FEASIBILITY  PROJECTS  DOCUMENT! 
ECONOMY       FUNCTION         DELIGHT 


COLE  AND  GOYETTE 

Architects  and  Planners  Inc. 

540  Franklin  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
Tel.  617-491-5662 
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punctuate  what  appears  to  be  a  final  close,  though  the  strings  demur  and  insist  on 
beginning  the  opening  theme  all  over  again.  But  just  as  they  seem  to  suggest  that  we 
will  hear  the  movement  through  once  more,  Haydn  directs  them  to  play  "col  legno 
d'arco"  ("with  the  wood  [on  the  back]  of  the  bow")  an  extraordinary  coloristic  effect, 
and  this  one  phrase  brings  the  movement  to  its  conclusion. 

The  main  section  of  the  Menuetto  is  built  on  a  theme  closely  related  to  that  of 
the  opening  movement,  outlining  the  main  triad  of  the  basic  harmony  with  a  series  of 
repeated  notes,  then  a  move  away  and  a  move  back.  The  Trio  is  one  of  the  most  as- 
tonishing such  passages  in  any  Haydn  symphony.  In  the  second  movement,  Haydn 
had  highlighted  the  first  and  second  violins  as  a  whole,  with  a  passage  of  counterpoint 
unaccompanied  by  any  other  instruments;  here  two  violin  solos,  both  muted,  perform 
the  entire  Trio!  The  first  violin  plays  a  country-dance  sort  of  tune  entirely  (as  the  com- 
poser specifies)  on  a  single  string,  the  violin's  top  E-string.  Meanwhile  the  second 
violin  has  had  to  tune  the  bottom  G-string  down  a  step  to  F,  which  serves  as  a  drone  for 
the  entire  passage,  while  also  playing  an  inner  part  on  another  string.  In  all  104  Haydn 
symphonies,  there  is  hardly  another  passage  as  surprising  as  this. 

But  more  surprises  lie  ahead.  The  finale  begins  in  the  expected  fashion,  with  a 
robust  and  rhythmic  theme  filled  with  energetic  flashes  of  unison  arpeggios  in  the 
strings,  followed  by  a  modulation  to  the  dominant  and  a  sturdy  cadence  therein,  lead- 
ing us  to  expect  a  new  theme.  Sure  enough,  it  comes,  in  the  expected  key,  pianissimo, 
but  building  to  a  strong  close  at  the  end  of  the  exposition.  So  far,  everything  is  quite  in 
order.  But  now?  Instead  of  a  dramatic  development  section  based  on  these  two  themes, 
tossing  them  back  and  forth,  playing  harmonic  or  orchestral  tricks  with  them,  as  every- 
thing in  the  movement  so  far  might  lead  us  to  expect,  Haydn  fills  the  whole  center  of 
the  movement  with  another  piece  entirely!  Shifting  gears  dramatically  from  the  Allegro 
di  molto  in  cut  time  of  the  opening,  he  begins  a  gentle,  lyrically  evocative  passage  in 
3/8  time,  Adagio  e  cantabile  for  string  trio  (two  violins  and  cello)!  Once  again  he  high- 
lights solo  members  of  the  orchestra  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest  for  an  extended 
passage.  Eventually  the  others  get  to  be  a  part  of  the  discussion,  though  mostly  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  the  close.  But  this  central  passage  is  not  complete  in  itself;  it 
ends  poised  on  the  dominant,  awaiting  conclusion,  and  that  conclusion  is  nothing 
other  than  the  recapitulation  of  the  Allegro  di  molto,  which  brings  Haydn's  gloriously 
eccentric  symphony  to  its  end,  with  one  final  unusual  touch — a  long  written-out  trill 
in  the  first  violins,  running  for  eight  measures  as  the  other  instruments  offer  brief  clos- 
ing gestures. 

It  is  worth  recalling,  when  we  encounter  a  symphony  with  so  many  unusual  touches 
as  this  one,  that  performances  by  Haydn's  orchestra  at  Eszterhaza  were  given  before  a 
highly  musical  prince  and  his  court,  and  guests  (many  of  whom,  at  least,  were  also 
very  musical),  without  the  benefit  of  printed  programs  and  program  notes.  They  had  no 
advance  warning  of  Haydn's  surprises;  the  composer  simply  expected  his  listeners  to 
follow  the  music — based  on  their  familiarity  with  what  was  becoming  standard  prac- 
tice in  the  creation  of  symphonies — and  to  respond  appropriately  when  he  set  up 
expectations  and  then  purposely  smashed  them  for  humorous  or  expressive  effect.  I 
would  love  to  have  been  present  at  the  first  performance  of  many  Haydn  symphonies, 
but  in  this  case  I  would  particularly  like  to  have  seen  the  prince's  face  as  one  delicious 
Haydnesque  surprise  after  another  made  itself  apparent  to  the  delighted  patron. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Alexander  Goehr 

Colossos  or  Panic,  Symphonic  Fragment  after  Goya,  Opus  55 

Alexander  Goehr  was  born  in  Berlin  on  August  10, 
1932,  but  moved  with  his  family  to  England  the 
following  year  and  currently  lives  in  Cambridge, 
England.  This  summer  he  will  be  the  composer-in- 
residence  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Goehr 
composed  the  first  movement  of  Colossos  or  Panic  in 
1991  -92;  the  second  movement  was  completed  in 
January  1993.  Co-commissioned  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Foundation,  the  work  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  These  are  the  first 
performances  of  the  piece,  and  the  first  of  any  music 
by  Goehr  in  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  E-flat  clarinet,  two  B-fiat 
clarinets,  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  tuba,  percussion  (bass  drum,  tambour  basque,  four  tom-toms,  struck  cymbal,  sus- 
pended cymbal,  two  temple  blocks,  triangle,  tam-tam,  large  Chinese  gong,  xylophone, 
xylomarimba,  vibraphone,  tubular  bells) ,  piano ,  harp,  and  strings. 

Alexander  Goehr's  new  work  draws  its  inspiration  from  a  remarkable  late  painting 
by  Francisco  Goya  (1746-1828),  executed  during  the  period  of  Napoleon's  Peninsular 
War  (1808-1814) — an  ill-disguised  excuse  to  seize  the  Spanish  throne.  Though  he  was 
already  sixty-two,  deaf,  and  aging  when  the  fighting  between  Frenchman  and  Spaniard 
began,  Goya  produced  an  extraordinary  collection  of  searing  images  displaying  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.  In  such  paintings  as  his  dramatic  depiction  of  the  events  of  May  3, 
1808,  when  the  French  rounded  up  every  Spaniard  believed  to  have  been  involved  in 
any  way  with  a  minor  uprising  the  day  before  and  coldly  executed  the  lot  of  them  with- 
out even  the  pretense  of  a  trial,  and  in  his  series  of  etchings  published  posthumously 
as  The  Disasters  of  War,  Goya  showed  the  foul  and  sordid  reality  of  war,  in  which  both 
sides  raped,  pillaged,  tortured,  mutilated  the  dead,  and  in  general  committed  every 
conceivable  act  of  butchery. 

At  some  time  during  this  horrendous  war,  though  the  precise  date  is  in  doubt 
(though  before  1812),  Goya  painted  a  mysterious  image  of  a  huge  nude  male  figure 
towering  over  a  darkling  plain  on  which  crowds  of  tiny  people  and  horses  and  mules 
and  carriages  are  racing  about  helter-skelter  in  terror — all  except  for  a  single  donkey 
standing  calmly  motionless. 

Goya  evidently  thought  very  highly  of  the  work,  since  he  kept  it  in  his  own  posses- 
sion until  his  death.  The  meaning  of  this  piece,  generally  known  as  The  Colossus,  has 
been  much  discussed.  Does  the  colossal  figure  represent  Napoleon,  whose  effect  on 
the  Spanish  people  is  only  too  apparent?  Perhaps  he  is  a  symbolic  or  mythological 
figure,  a  representation  of  War  itself?  Some  critics  have  suggested  that  the  work  ought 
to  be  called  "Panic."  But  is  the  painter  making  fun  of  the  crowd's  evident  terror?  Or 
does  he  consider  it  to  be  the  only  sensible  response  to  the  circumstances  (after  all,  the 
only  motionless  figure  is  an  animal  that  conventionally  represents  stupidity)?  There 
are  some,  too,  who  interpret  the  colossus  as  a  protective  figure,  looking  away  from  the 
frightened  populace  as  if  to  face  an  unseen  enemy  approaching  from  over  the  horizon. 
Whatever  interpretation  one  may  choose,  it  is  clear  that  Goya  had  become  appalled  by 
the  carnage  of  the  seemingly  endless  fighting,  and  one  response  was  this  haunting 
image,  made  in  both  grand  strokes,  smeared  on  with  the  palette  knife,  and  tiny  ones, 
applied  by  means  of  a  split  reed.  And  this  perplexing  painting  lies  behind  Alexander 
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Goehr's  tone  poem. 

If  Goya's  painting  had  a  fairly  overt  political  connotation,  this  would  not  be  the  first 
time  that  Goehr  has  written  music  dealing  with  the  oppressed  and  downtrodden,  the 
underdogs  of  the  world.  When  discussing  the  American  premiere  of  his  three  music- 
theater  pieces  joined  as  Triptych  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music  last  year,  Goehr 
commented,  "All  my  texts  speak  of  a  human  condition  within  hostile  or  destructive 
environments."  Perhaps  he  is  particularly  sensitive  to  such  environments  owing  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth  in  Berlin  only  months  before  Adolf  Hitler  came  to  power  as 
Chancellor.  His  father,  the  conductor  Walter  Goehr  (who  had  been  a  student  of  Schoen- 
berg's),  brought  the  family  to  England  when  the  infant  Alexander,  or  Sandy,  as  he  is 
known  to  his  friends,  was  but  a  few  months  old. 

Alexander  Goehr  thus  grew  up  in  an  England  darkened  by  portents  of  the  war  that 
broke  out  while  he  was  still  a  child,  but  greatly  enriched  by  the  artistic  activities  of  his 
parents.  His  mother,  a  concert  pianist  who  had  trained  in  Kiev,  and  later  a  contempo- 
rary of  Claudio  Arrau  in  the  master  class  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  played  the  roman- 
tic repertory.  His  father  conducted  operetta  as  well  as  the  newest  works  of  Schoenberg, 
Bartok,  and  Stravinsky,  which  brought  very  diverse  kinds  of  music  to  his  attention. 
"Schoenberg  and  Duke  Ellington  rubbed  shoulders  in  our  home,"  he  told  Bayan  North- 
cott,  "but  I  did  not  know  too  much  about  Mozart  and  Haydn;  they  were  not  in  my 
father's  repertory  in  those  years." 


Goyas  "The  Colossus,"  c.  1811 
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He  began  composing  slight  piano  pieces  and  other  works  from  the  age  of  six  or 
seven,  but,  even  though  he  had  lessons  in  piano,  violin,  and  clarinet  at  various  times, 
he  kept  his  musical  activity  private,  not  showing  any  of  his  first  works  to  his  father  or 
friends  at  school  with  musical  interests.  Finally  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  announced 
his  desire  to  study  music.  "Of  course,  by  that  time  I  was  very  far  behind — I  just  did 
not  have  the  necessary  equipment."  Almost  the  only  encouragement  he  had  came  from 
Michael  Tippett,  who  looked  at  some  of  his  early  pieces. 

He  was  the  first  person  who  told  me  the  rather  English  thing  that  the  best  reason  for 
doing  something  was  because  you  wanted  to  do  it;  whereas  my  father's  more  German 
approach  was  that  the  best  reason  for  doing  something  was  because  you  were  good  at 
it.  I  was  manifestly  not  good  at  it,  so  I  was  very  pleased  to  be  told  that  I  should  try  all 
the  same. 

He  took  some  private  instruction  for  a  short  time,  but  then  had  to  complete  his  Nation- 
al Service,  which,  as  a  conscientious  objector,  he  took  working  in  mental  hospitals 
and  on  the  land.  This  took  him  to  the  city  of  Manchester,  where  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  stumble  upon  a  fine  teacher  and  a  remarkable  group  of  fellow  students. 

The  teacher  was  Richard  Hall,  at  the  Royal  Manchester  College;  Hall  was  willing  to 
go  far  beyond  conventional  harmony  exercises  to  talk  about  "real  things."  And  the 
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fellow  students  included  three  brilliant  figures  who,  with  Goehr,  became  known  as 
"the  Manchester  group":  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  Harrison  Birtwistle,  and  the  late  John 
Ogdon.  With  these  and  other  friends,  he  found  the  early  '50s  a  particularly  stimulating 
time,  which  also  included  an  acquaintance  with  Olivier  Messiaen  and  his  wife  Yvonne 
Loriod  when  they  came  to  London  for  the  British  premiere  of  Messiaen's  Turangalila 
under  the  direction  of  Walter  Goehr.  Later  he  attended  Messiaen's  master  class  in 
Paris  and  had  informal  sessions  with  Pierre  Boulez. 

After  a  first  success  with  The  Deluge  for  soprano  and  alto  soloists  and  eight  instru- 
ments, in  a  performance  conducted  by  his  father  in  1957,  Goehr  was  hailed  as  the 
leading  young  progressive  British  composer.  But  the  complexities  of  his  cantata  Sut- 
ter's Gold  in  1960  led  to  an  unsatisfactory  performance  and,  moreover,  left  his  audi- 
ence behind;  a  crisis  of  confidence  was  resolved  through  sympathetic  advice  from 
Hanns  Eisler,  who  told  him,  after  listening  to  one  piece,  "Very  nice,  very  sensitive 
and  all  that,  but  real  composers  write  pieces  which  are  in  big  arcs  and  you  must  at- 
tempt something  like  a  sonata  form."  He  took  this  advice  to  heart,  while  concerning 
himself  with  the  musical  issues  that  were  burning  in  the  early  '60s,  particularly  com- 
binatorial serialism. 

Goehr  wanted  to  integrate  the  various  techniques  of  the  day  into  a  "generative  gram- 
mar" of  pitch  relationships,  to  develop  ways  of  connecting  notes  and  chords  that  seem 
inevitable  and  logical.  His  Little  Symphony,  Opus  15,  is  regarded  as  the  first  charac- 
teristic composition  of  his  maturity.  Since  then  he  has  produced  a  number  of  theater 
works,  including  ballet,  opera,  and  music-theater  pieces  of  an  overtly  political  charac- 
ter, particularly  because  of  his  interest,  noted  above,  in  observing  the  actions  of 
characters  placed  "within  hostile  or  destructive  environments." 

In  addition  to  composing  in  all  the  other  genres,  orchestra,  vocal,  and  chamber, 
Goehr  has  been  active  as  a  teacher,  having  held  appointments  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  (1968-69).  and  Yale  (1969-70).  He  was  appointed  professor  at  Leeds  in 
1971,  and  took  one  of  the  most  important  chairs  in  composition  in  England  when  he 
became  professor  of  music  at  Cambridge  in  1976.  He  was  a  guest  composer  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  1987,  when  several  of  his  compositions  were  performed  as  part  of  the  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Music,  and  he  will  return  this  summer  as  composer-in-residence. 

As  a  preliminary  guide  to  Colossos  or  Panic,  Alexander  Goehr  offered  his  own  verbal 
reading  of  Goya's  painting;  this  has  now  been  incorporated  into  his  program  note  for 
the  piece,  printed  below.  Goehr's  interest  in  the  reactions  of  human  beings  in  difficult 
situations  seems  evident  even  in  this  purely  instrumental  work,  and  even  his  title, 
Colossos  or  Panic,  explicitly  raises  the  question  of  how  the  painting  is  to  be  under- 
stood. What  is  not  immediately  evident,  though  possibly  related  to  his  division  of  the 
description  into  two  paragraphs,  is  that  the  main  part  of  the  work  is  cast  in  a  binary 
structure,  of  which  he  has  drawn  a  specific  comparison  to  Brahms's  Tragic  Overture. 
Following  the  completion  of  this  structure,  the  composer  later  chose  to  add  a  second 
movement,  Maestoso.  The  full  work  runs  about  twenty- five  minutes. 

— S.L. 


The  composer  has  provided  the  following  program  note. 

Colossos  or  Panic  is  a  picture  by  Francesco  Goya  which  hangs  in  the  Prado  at  Madrid. 
It  made  a  profound  impression  upon  me;  I  remembered  a  small  canvas  entirely  domi- 
nated by  a  huge  figure.  This  impression,  however,  was  inaccurate  as  it  is  not  in  fact  all 
that  small. 

Many  years  ago  I  made  a  setting  of  a  prose  description  of  an  imaginary  or  real  (but 
not  known  now)  portrayal  of  the  Deluge,  which  Leonardo  da  Yinci  had  written  and 
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which  the  Soviet  film  director,  S.M.  Eisenstein,  had  described  as  a  transference  of  a 
spatial  into  a  temporal  concept.  Following  Leonardo,  I  wrote  a  short  prose  text  describ- 
ing Goya's  painting: 

Uncertain  light:  dark  above,  bright  below.  The  colossal  figure  of  a  man  half  turned 
away;  swarthy  head,  arms  with  one  clenched  fist  clearly  visible;  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  buttocks  and  legs  vanishing  behind  a  skyline.  Below,  tiny  figures,  animals  and 
men,  scurry  about,  rushing  this  way  and  that,  panic-stricken. 

The  figure  again:  his  face,  neither  threatening  nor  benevolent,  nor  seemingly 
aware  of  the  effect  of  his  unexpected  appearance.  If  at  anything,  he  gazes  at  his  own 
powerful  arm  and  fist.  The  figures  below  seem  to  be  travellers,  or  refugees.  They 
seem  to  be  moving  in  one  direction,  though  a  herd  of  cattle  are  going  the  opposite 
way.  A  solitary  ass  stands  alone,  seemingly  unaware  of  the  turmoil  surrounding  him. 
Though  the  tiny  figures  are  obviously  moving  at  great  speed,  they  nonetheless  form 
part  of  a  scene  which  is  as  if  frozen  in  time.  White  clouds,  lit  by  a  weak  sun,  bunch 
up  against  the  massive  torso.  We  may  imagine  that,  like  a  rainbow,  it  will  of  a  sudden 
be  gone;  all  will  be  as  before 

In  this  text  three  appearances  of  the  Colossos  are  each  succeeded  by  descriptions  of 
the  tiny  figures  of  people  and  animals  portraying  panic.  Furthermore,  there  are  brief 
descriptions  of  the  sky,  the  strange  light  and  finally,  as  I  imagined,  the  vision  fading, 
as  it  were,  like  a  rainbow. 

My  description  forms  the  basis  for  a  symphonic  fragment,  organised  temporally  as  a 
sequence  of  brief  musical  sections,  each  of  a  minute's  duration.  But  this  scheme  is  not 
adhered  to  rigidly;  at  some  points  the  invention  will  not  cease  when  its  allotted  space 
has  been  completed;  there  is  consequently  some  tension  between  musical  ideas  and 
scheme. 

I  intended  the  vision  to  simply  fade  away,  following  it  only  with  a  short  coda  repre- 
senting a  restoration  of  order  and  calm,  as  occurs,  for  example,  at  the  end  of  Mussorg- 
sky's Night  on  the  Bare  Mountain.  I  thought  to  have  finished  here;  but  subsequently 
after  some  weeks  the  musical  ideas  came  alive  again  and  in  the  space  of  only  a  few 
days  I  added  a  second  and  substantial  maestoso  movement.  I  am  not  certain  how  this 
relates  dramatically  to  the  original  conception,  other  than  that  it  begins  (literally) 
where  the  symphonic  fragment  ends. 

The  composition,  completed  in  January  of  this  year,  was  commissioned  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in  memory  of  Serge 
and  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  But  I  would  like  to  add  a  further  dedication  to  Helen  and 
Elliott  Carter. 

— Alexander  Goehr 
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Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Scheherazade,  Symphonic  suite,  Opus  35 


Nikolai  Audrey  evich  Rimsky-Korsakov  was  born  in 
Tikhvin,  Novgorod  government,  on  March  18,  1844, 
and  died  in  Lyubensk,  St.  Petersburg  government, 
on  June  21,  1908.  He  composed  Scheherazade  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1888;  it  was  first  performed  under 
the  composer's  direction  on  October  28  that  year,  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Emil  Paur  led  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  first  American  performances  on  April 
16  and  17,  1897,  though  the  piece  had  originally 
been  scheduled  for  one  month  earlier.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  premiere,  the  critic  for  the  "Daily  Adver- 
tiser" wrote:  "Long  deferred  because  of  its  many 
difficulties,  the  Rimsky-Korsakoff  Suite  was  per- 
formed on  Saturday  to  the  amazement  of  every  con- 
certgoer  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  paths  of 
Bach  and  righteousness.  Yet  no  one  dare  say  that  the  mountain  brought  forth  a  mouse;  it 
was  rather  a  white  elephant  that  emerged.  The  Suite  'Scheherazade*  introduced  us  to  a 
new  Berlioz,  a  Russian  Berlioz,  who  had  been  nurtured  on  augmented  seconds,  cradled 
in  triplets,  and  had  imbibed  chromatics  from  his  boyhood."  Since  the  United  States 
premiere,  BSO  performances  of  Scheherazade  have  also  been  led  byWilhelm  Gericke, 
Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard 
Burgin,  Charles  Wilson,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Andre  Previn,  Charles  Dutoit  (the  most  recent 
subscription  performances,  in  November  1982),  Yuri  Temirkanov,  and  John  Nelson  (the 
most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  in  August  1992).  The  work  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes  (second  doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  side 
drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  harp,  and  strings. 

During  the  winter  of  1887-88,  Rimsky-Korsakov  was  engaged  in  one  of  his  many 
generous  acts  of  pious  devotion  to  a  deceased  Russian  master:  he  was  orchestrating  the 
opera  Prince  Igor,  left  unfinished  at  the  death  of  its  composer,  Alexander  Borodin.  A 
few  excerpts  played  in  concert — among  them  the  overture  and  the  famous  Polovtsian 
Dances — demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  the  work.  He  had  to  put  off  original  com- 
position while  engaged  in  this  labor  of  love,  but  he  did  manage  to  conceive  two  new 
orchestral  pieces,  the  working  out  of  which  was  to  be  left  to  the  following  summer, 
spent  on  an  estate  in  Nyezhgovitzy,  near  Looga.  Both  of  them  turned  out  to  be  among 
his  best-known  compositions.  One  was  based  on  episodes  from  The  Arabian  Nights, 
the  other  on  themes  from  the  obikhod,  a  collection  of  the  most  frequently  used  can- 
ticles of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Both  were  finished  that  summer:  the  first  was 
Scheherazade,  Opus  35,  and  the  second  was  the  overture  Svetliy prazdnik  (The  bright 
holiday),  generally  known  in  English  as  the  Russian  Easter  Overture.  As  it  happens, 
they  were  very  nearly  the  last  purely  orchestral  works  Rimsky  was  to  write;  for  the 
remaining  two  decades  of  his  life  he  devoted  his  attentions  almost  totally  to  operatic 
composition.  Moreover  they  are  the  last  works  that  he  composed  with  virtually  no 
Wagnerian  influence.  There  was  a  sudden  dramatic  change  in  Rimsky  s  style  the  follow- 
ing winter,  when  he  was  bowled  over  by  a  performance  of  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen 
given  in  St.  Petersburg  by  a  German  company  under  the  direction  of  Karl  Muck  (later 
to  be  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra),  and  Rimsky  s  next  opera, 
Mlada,  revealed  the  composer  to  have  been  converted  into  quite  the  thoroughgoing 
Wagnerian.  (Over  a  period  of  years  he  did  work  his  way  back  to  a  musical  language  of 
his  own;  his  last  and  best-known  opera,  he  Coq  dor,  shows  few  traces  of  his  Wagnerian 
fling). 
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The  massive  collection  of  tales  known  as  The  Arabian  Nights  or  The  Thousand- 
and-One  Nights  is  built  on  a  framework  reflected  in  the  orchestral  score  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  musical  treatment:  the  Sultan  Shakhryar,  discovering  his  wife's  infidelity 
and  convinced  of  the  inconstancy  and  faithlessness  of  all  women,  has  sworn  henceforth 
to  marry  repeatedly  in  rapid  sequence,  putting  each  wife  to  death  after  the  first  night 
in  order  to  avoid  another  betrayal.  To  put  an  end  to  this  bloodbath,  Scheherazade,  the 
daughter  of  the  Sultan's  most  trusted  adviser,  seeks  to  become  his  wife  (even  though 
she  had  been  exempted  from  this  fatal  rank  because  of  her  father's  position  at  the 
court).  She  saves  her  life  after  her  wedding  night  by  telling  a  story  that  captures  the 
Sultan's  interest,  breaking  it  off  just  at  dawn,  with  the  promise  of  continuing  it  the  next 
night.  Each  night,  as  she  continues,  her  story  puts  out  roots  and  branches,  becoming 
an  intricate  network  of  tales,  some  told  by  characters  within  other  tales,  so  that  at  no 
point  do  all  the  stories  in  progress  come  to  their  conclusion.  Each  day  at  dawn  the 
Sultan  puts  off  her  execution  for  another  day  in  order  to  hear  the  end  of  the  story  first. 
Gradually  her  seemingly  artless  and  endless  series  of  colorful  fairy  tales  softens  the 
cruel  heart  of  the  Sultan,  and  at  the  end  of  one  thousand-and-one  nights  he  abandons 
his  sanguinary  design  and  accepts  Scheherazade  as  his  one,  permanent,  loving  wife. 
(A  few  years  ago  Bruno  Bettelheim's  study  of  fairy  tales  analyzed  The  Thousand-and- 
One  Nights  as  a  particularly  clear  example  of  the  way  these  traditional  stories  help 
mold  and  shape  a  mature,  integrated  personality.) 

Of  course,  The  Arabian  Nights  is  much  too  long  a  work  and  much  too  intricate — in 
its  complex  network  of  tales-within-tales — simply  to  be  translated  into  music  as  a 
storytelling  program.  Analysts  and  program  annotaters  have  expended  a  great  deal  of 
ingenuity  in  attempts  to  identify  precisely  which  tales  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  in  mind, 
especially  since  the  traditional  movement  titles  are  not  especially  specific:  the  intro- 
duction purports  to  represent  the  stern  Sultan  Shakhryar  (in  the  opening  unison 
phrase)  and  Scheherazade  the  storyteller  (in  the  solo  violin);  the  remainder  of  the  first 
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movement  is  identified  with  the  sea  and  the  ship  of  Sinbad  the  sailor;  the  second  move- 
ment is  the  tale  of  the  Prince  Kalendar;  the  third  is  simply  "The  Prince  and  the  Prin- 
cess"; and  the  finale  is  a  festival  at  Baghdad  and  a  shipwreck  (quite  a  combination  for 
a  single  movement!).  But  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  specific  stories  as  the  inspiration  for  this 
music.  There  is,  for  example,  more  than  one  Prince  Kalendar  with  a  story  to  tell  in 
The  Arabian  Nights,  and,  as  the  composer  himself  noted,  he  did  not  by  any  means 
reserve  the  very  first  theme — the  so-called  "Sultan's  theme" — for  that  grim  personage, 
but  rather  wove  it  into  the  entire  fabric  of  the  score  without  regard  to  the  details  of 
storytelling.  It  becomes  the  rolling  ocean  beneath  Sinbad's  ship  in  the  first  movement, 
and  it  appears  as  an  element  in  the  Prince  Kalendar's  tale,  where  the  Sultan  himself 
does  not  appear  at  all. 

Even  so,  the  theme  presented  first  (and  most  often)  by  the  solo  violin  quite  clearly 
represents  Scheherazade  herself,  telling  her  colorful  tales  and  here  and  there  inserting 
her  warmhearted  personality  into  them.  But  the  composer,  after  first  specifying  the 
traditional  titles,  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  My  Musical  Life,  that  he  had  actually  removed 
all  hints  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  tales  from  a  later  edition  of  the  score.  He  added 
that,  in  composing  Scheherazade, 

I  meant  these  hints  to  direct  but  slightly  the  hearer's  fancy  on  the  path  which  my  own 
fancy  had  traveled,  and  to  leave  more  minute  and  particular  conceptions  to  the  will 
and  mood  of  each.  All  I  had  desired  was  that  the  hearer,  if  he  liked  my  piece  as 
symphonic  music,  should  carry  away  the  impression  that  it  is  beyond  doubt  an  orien- 
tal narrative  of  some  numerous  and  varied  fairy-tale  wonders  and  not  merely  four 
pieces  played  one  after  the  other  and  composed  on  the  basis  of  themes  common  to 
all  the  four  movements.  Why  then,  if  that  be  the  case,  does  my  suite  bear  the  name, 
precisely,  of  Scheherazade?  Because  this  name  and  the  title  The  Arabian  Nights 
connote  in  everybody's  mind  the  East  and  fairy-tale  wonders;  besides,  certain  details 
of  the  musical  exposition  hint  at  the  fact  that  all  of  these  are  various  tales  of  some 
one  person  (which  happens  to  be  Scheherazade)  entertaining  therewith  her  stern 
husband. 

— S.L. 
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Jens  Peter  Larsen's  excellent  Haydn  article  in  The  New  Grove  (with  work-list  and  bib- 
liography by  Georg  Feder)  has  been  reprinted  separately  (Norton,  available  in  paper- 
back). Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paper- 
back) is  a  first-rate  short  introduction.  The  longest  study  (hardly  an  introduction!)  is 
H.C.  Robbins  Landon's  mammoth,  five-volume  Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works  (In- 
diana); it  will  be  forever  an  indispensable  reference  work,  though  its  sheer  bulk  and 
the  author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  everything  higgledy-piggledy  make  it  rather 
hard  to  digest.  Highly  recommended,  though  much  more  technically  detailed,  is 
Haydn  Studies,  edited  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen,  Howard  Serwer,  and  James  Webster  (Nor- 
ton); it  contains  the  scholarly  papers  and  panel  discussions  held  at  an  international 
festival-conference  devoted  to  Haydn,  at  which  most  of  the  burning  issues  of  Haydn 
research  were  at  least  aired  if  not  entirely  resolved.  No  consideration  of  Haydn  should 
omit  Charles  Rosen's  brilliant  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  a  Norton  paper- 
back). Antal  Dorati  was  the  first  conductor  to  record  all  of  Haydn's  symphonies  in  what 
was,  for  its  time,  an  epoch-making  series,  with  the  Philharmonia  Hungarica;  these 
recordings,  out  of  print  in  their  LP  versions,  have  been  reissued  on  CD.  Though  they 
have  been  in  some  ways  superseded  by  later  versions,  the  set  still  occasionally  offers 
the  only  reading  of  a  given  symphony.  In  the  case  of  Symphony  No.  67,  Dorati's  reading 
is  to  be  found  in  Volume  5  of  the  CD  reissue  (London,  four  compact  discs).  There  is 
also  a  recording  by  the  Hungarian  Chamber  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Vilmos 
Tatrai  (White  Label),  which  may  be  harder  to  find. 

The  article  on  Alexander  Goehr  in  The  New  Grove  provides  a  good  introduction  to 
the  first  decades  of  the  composer's  work.  Far  fuller  in  detail,  with  interviews,  analysis, 
and  critical  evaluations  of  many  pieces,  is  the  collection  The  Music  of  Alexander  Goehr, 
edited  by  Bayan  Northcott  and  published  by  Schott.  Both  of  these  resources,  dating 
from  1980,  inevitably  fail  to  deal  with  the  work  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Two 
currently  available  recordings  offer  a  survey  of  a  substantial  spectrum  of  his  music. 
The  Romanza  for  Cello  and  Orchestra,  Opus  24,  and  Metamorphosis/ Dance,  Opus  36, 
have  been  recorded  by  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  David 
Atherton,  with  Moray  Welsh  as  soloist  in  the  Romanza  (Unicorn).  Oliver  Knussen  di- 
rects the  London  Sinfonietta  in  a  diverse  collection  of  works  including  the  Lyric 
Pieces,  Opus  35,  Sinfonia,  Opus  42,  Behold  the  Sun,  Opus  44a  (with  soprano  Jeanine 
Thames),  and  a  contribution  to  the  300th  annviersary  of  the  birth  of  J.S.  Bach, 
...  a  musical  offering  (J.S.B.  1985),  Opus  46  (Unicorn). 

There  are  no  current  full-scale  biographies  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  English,  most  of 
the  serious  studies  (except  for  a  few  articles  and  a  1945  biography  by  Gerald  Abraham) 
being  available  only  in  Russian.  But  the  composer's  autobiography,  My  Musical  Life, 
is  full  of  interesting  details;  it  is  currently  in  print  in  a  very  pricey  reprint  edition 
(Vienna  House).  Recordings  of  Scheherazade  fill  an  entire  column  in  the  Schwann/ 
Opus  catalogue,  but  the  stand-out  version  among  them  all,  for  verve,  drama,  and  glori- 
ous color,  is  the  1957  recording  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  (Angel,  coupled  with  Borodin's  Polovtsian  Dances).  Seiji  Ozawa's  recording 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  currently  available  only  on  cassette  (Deutsche 
Grammophon,  with  Stravinsky's  Firebird  Suite  and  music  from  Khatchaturian's  ballet 
Gayane).  Other  splendid  versions  of  the  score,  happily  available  at  midline  or  budget 
prices,  include  the  readings  of  Fritz  Reiner  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  (RCA,  coupled 
with  Debussy's  La  Mer)  and  Pierre  Monteux  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
(London,  with  Sadko  and  the  overture  to  May  Night,  both  with  Ernest  Ansermet  con- 
ducting the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande). 

— S.L. 
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Week  23 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


The  Higginson  Society 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  individuals  for  their  generous  support 
during  the  1991-92  season.  These  patrons  have 
each  donated  $1,500  or  more  to  either  the  Boston 
Symphony  Annual  Fund  or  one  or  more  of  the  BSO 
Capital  Gift  Programs.  Gifts  to  the  Annual  Fund  are 
unrestricted  and  are  applied  directly  to  the  Orches- 
tra's operating  budget.  Capital  Gifts  include  Named 
Endowment  Funds,  Endowed  Orchestra  Chairs,  the 
Symphony  Hall  Renovation  Campaign,  Endowed 
Seats  in  Symphony  Hall,  Pooled  Life  Income  Plan 
gifts,  and  unrestricted  gifts  to  endowment.  This 
roster  acknowledges  contributions  received  between 
September  1,  1991  and  August  31,  1992. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Patrons 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Fitzpatrick 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

E.  Morton  Jennings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 


Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W. 

Thompson 
Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler 
Anonymous  (2) 


Sponsors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W. 

Bodman  III 
Mrs.  Florence  C.  Chesterton-Norris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E  Cogan,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 


Bayard  and  Julie  Henry 

Mrs.  Ellen  0.  Jennings 

Mrs.  Leon  Kleban 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Layman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Palmer 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis  Sohier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Jean  R.  Yawkey  (d) 

Anonymous  (4) 


Fellows 


Mrs.  Weston  W  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

James  K.  Beranek 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C. 

Bowersock,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Can- 
Charles  Christenson 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 
Ms.  Mary  Hart  Cogan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  AbramT.  Collier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 
Mrs.  Hortense  E  Feldblum 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W  Freed 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 

Galligan,  Jr. 
John  Gamble 


Mrs.  Joan  P  Goldhammer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hangstefer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  B. 

Hostetter,  Jr. 
Rosemary  and  E  Donald  Hudson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT  Kalman 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

and  Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Knight 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kucharski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Mrs.  Olivia  A.  Manice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  James  Morton 


Members 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Adams 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D. 

Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Anthony 
Mrs.  Elsie  J.  Apthorp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Bajakian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
Mrs.  Hope  Lincoln  Baker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Y.  Barrow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barms,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  M.  Barton 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordon  Birger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Bohnen 
Mrs.  James  W.  Bradley 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Gary  Burkhead 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Buttenwieser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Caro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Chaffin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Cleary 
Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Cohn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Colburn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Connell 
Walter  J.  Connolly,  Jr. 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  H. 

Covington 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Crandall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M. 

Creighton,  Jr. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W  Pearce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 
Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 
Stephen  Tilton 
Charles  M.  Werly 
Anonymous  (2) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harry  K.  Cross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Cullinane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mrs.  Dimitri  dArbeloff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mrs.  Pierre  DeBeaumont 

Mrs.  F  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C. 

Dickinson  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 
Phyllis  Dohanian 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Dwight 
Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goetz  B.  Eaton 
Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Elfers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Emmet 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Endicott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Fennell 
Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Finn 
Miss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Myrna  H.  and  Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 
Mrs.  Morton  R.  Godine 
Arthur  S.  Goldberg 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Carol  R.  Goldberg 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 
Mrs.  Stephen  W  Grant 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Gund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Haas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulous 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  UlfB.  Heide 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  NoahT.  Herndon 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs.  Harrison  D.  Horblit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Hosage 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hyman 

Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  E  Kingsley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Landay 

Mrs.  James  E  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 

Ms.  Mary  Ann  Harris  Livens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Miss  Diane  H.  Lupean 

Charles  Francis  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  C.  Mathews 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Matthews 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Dr.  Clinton  F.  Miller 

and  Ms.  Adele  Wick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  E  Monosson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  Morss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Mugar 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodger  P.  Nordblom 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 
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Miss  Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 

Mrs.  Andrew  Oliver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Palmer 

Gary  M.  Palter 

Miss  Harriet  F.  Parker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Ribakoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Robinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Schwartz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Scott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  S.  Scott 

Morton 
Alan  H.  Scovell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 
Ms.  Eileen  C.  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  K.  Spring,  Sr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 
Theodore  E.  Stebbins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Stepanian 
Howard  H.  Stevenson 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  E.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 
Mrs.  Patricia  Hansen  Strang 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E  Taplin 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 
Mrs.  David  Terwilliger 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  Nicholas  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tillinghast 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Tillman 

Mrs.  Richard  E  Treadway 

Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Mrs.  Evelyn  R.  Wagstaff-Callahan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Stetson  Whitcher 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Mrs.  Florence  T.  Whitney 

Richard  T.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  P.  Whitney 

Mrs.  Nancy  P.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Wdliams 

Mrs.  Shepard  E  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Anonymous  (14) 


Recognize  Someone  Special 

What  finer  way  to  honor  someone  or  commemorate  a  special  occasion! 
For  a  $25,000  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund, 
you  will  enjoy  the  privilege  of  naming  a  BSO  concert  in  tribute  to  or  in 
memory  of  an  individual  you  designate.  In  addition,  you  will  become  a  Patron 
of  the  Higginson  Society,  the  orchestra's  circle  of  its  most  generous  benefactors. 

Your  named  concert  will  receive  prominent  acknowledgment  in  the  BSO 
program  book,  along  with  a  biographical  appreciation  about  the  honoree. 
We  will  also  include  complimentary  tickets  for  your  friends  and  relatives. 
Afterwards,  you  and  your  guests  can  toast  the  occasion  at  a  private  reception 
where  you  will  be  greeted  by  the  conductor,  members  of  the  orchestra,  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


For  further  information  about  naming  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert,  please 
contact  Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of  Development,  at  (617)  638-9256. 

Name  a  BSO  Concert! 
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Capital  Gifts  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  Caroline  Thayer  Bland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 
Mrs.  Charles  D.  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Buonsanto 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yohan  Cho 
Mrs.  Angelica  L.  Clagett 
Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 
Ms.  Deborah  P.  Clark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E  Cleary 
Mrs.  George  H.  A.  Clowes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  AbramT.  Collier 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Vincent  D'Orazio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 
The  children  of  Anne  G.  Durant 
Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard 
Edmonds 


Miss  Anna  E.  Finnerty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 
Michael  A.  Halperson 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatsopoulos 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Hearne 
Bayard  and  Julie  Henry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 
Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E  Donald  Hudson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Barbara  and  Thomas  H.  Lee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Sr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H. 

Lovejoy,  Jr. 
Edward  E.  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 
Miss  Charlotte  N.  May 
Ms.  Edith  Michelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Miner 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Ms.  Anne  J.  Neilson 

Ms.  Edith  H.  Overly 

Mrs.  James  J.  Pastoriza,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  J.  Richmond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Riemer 

Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  M.  Rost 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 

Rousseau 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Runge 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schoenberg 
Miss  Rosamund  Sears 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davies 

Sohier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Stata 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs.  Stanley  A.  Swaebe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Lewis  H.  Weinstein 
Miss  Christine  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 
Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 
Anonymous  (2) 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  also  grateful  to  the  following  Corporations 
and  Foundations  for  their  contributions  of  $1,500  and  above  to  one  or  more  of 
the  BSO  Capital  Gift  Programs. 


Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
Bank  of  Boston 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Connell  Limited  Partnership 
Coopers  &  Ly brand 
Dynatech  Corporation 
The  Carol  and  Avram  Goldberg 
Family  Foundation 


Henry  Hornblower  Fund,  Inc. 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
The  Edward  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
The  Esther  V.  &  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Foundations 

Helene  R.  Cahners-Kaplan  and 

Carol  R.  Goldberg,  Trustees 


Raytheon  Company 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. 

State  Street  Foundation 

Janet  Upjohn  Stearns  Charitable 

Trust 
WCRB 
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Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today.  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


~i 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

Fd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 

benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


Name. 


Tel. 


Address. 


City 


State. 


Zip. 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of  Development, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  021  IS. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE. 


J 
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Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Friends 

$750  -  $1499 


Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mrs.  John  M.  Alden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews  II 

Carlos  M.  Baranano 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Barton 

Thomas  R.  Bateman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

Peter  M.  Black 

Miss  Ruth  S.  Brush 

Ms.  Caroline  C.  Campbell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Cheever 

Mrs.  William  Claflin  III 

Mrs.  George  H.  A.  Clowes 

F.  Douglas  Cochrane 

Lewis  C.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Coit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  W  Coleman 

Victor  Constantiner 

Drs.  Amiel  G.  Cooper  and  Lori  Adcock 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  C.  DAutremont 

Mrs.  Morris  F.  Darling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Richard  R.  Downey 

David  Driscoll 

John  Dwinell 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Henry  0.  Fagerberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Gardner,  Jr. 

Robert  P.  Giddings 

Ms.  Francine  Ellen  Goldstein 

Martin  Gottlieb 


Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 

Ms.  Betty  J.  Green 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Gordon  Homes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louise  P.  Hook 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jameson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nissim  Joseph 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  0.  Keohane 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Krutenat 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Laird 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Lazarus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Mrs.  George  C.  Lee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Payson  Little 

Graham  Atwell  Long 

Ms.  Anne  Lovett 

Mrs.  Victor  A.  Lutnicki 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Moss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Murray 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mrs.  Brackett  Parsons 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Peretz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Miss  Sylvia  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  AlvarW.  Polk,  Jr. 

Ms.  Helen  C.  Powell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  M.  Powers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Rauscher 

Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Roddy 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Rowland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Robert  G.  Segal 

George  C.  Seybolt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Shenton 

Richard  and  Sandra  Silverman 

Marshall  H.  Sirvetz 

Mrs.  Gordon  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Charlotte  and  Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maximilian  Steinmann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Swiniarski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  A.  Tambone 

Mrs.  Jane  S.  Tappan 

Susan  and  Coyt  Tillman,  Jr. 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mrs.  Sue  S.  Watson 

Miss  Barbara  West 

Mrs.  George  Macy  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Henry  Wheller 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Wilding-White 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Williams-DeCelles 

Anonymous  (9) 


Friends 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralf  A.  Adolfsson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Mrs.  L.  Hathaway  Amsbary 

Ms.  Pauline  Ancrum 

Katsushige  Aoki 

G.  Michael  Ashmore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  At  wood 

Mrs.  Neil  R.  Ayer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Mrs.  Richard  Bancroft 

Joseph  S.  Banks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brewster  Barnard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Barstow 

Richard  Bartley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  C.  Bedford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Bennett,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 

Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 


Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Birghe  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Blagden 

Maxwell  V.  Blum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Bondy,  Jr. 

Miss  Rhoda  C.  Bonville 

Douglas  Bowring 

Lee  C.  Bradley  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Braude 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  L.  Brickley 

Mrs.  Adrian  J.  Broggini 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Cabot 

Dr.  Charlotte  C.  Campbell 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Carroll 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin 

Mr.  David  Cheever  HI 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Sargent  Cheever 

James  Russell  Clarke,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Robert  U.  Clemence 

Roger  L.  Clifton 

Harold  G.  Colt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Comstock 

Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woolsey  S.  Conover 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Conrads 

Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Lucy  A.  and  James  E.  Coppola 

Jay  and  Mary-Brenda  Cortell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  W.  Cragin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorns  E.  Curtin,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T  Daignault 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 

William  F.  G.  Dawson 

Mrs.  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III 
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Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Don 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  M.  Dunn 

Ms.  Majorie  C.  Dyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Dziekan 

Mrs.  Gladys  A.  Eggiman 

Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 

Mrs.  Judith  R.  Emmons 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  M.  Endicott 

Mrs.  Romeyn  Everdell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Fadem 

Paul  H.  Farris 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brent  P.  Fletcher 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Fox 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Francis 

Ms.  Suzanne  Freedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Freeman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Gal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Ganak 

Edward  A.  Gardner 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Everett  E.  Gendler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Gill,  Jr. 

Richard  B.  Gladstone 

Alan  R.  Goff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Gold 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macey  J.  Goldman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Goldstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  Gould 

Ekkehard  Grampp 

Mrs.  John  B.  Gray 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur T.  Hadley 

Carol  Haffenreffer-Abrahams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  L.  Hansen 

Frank  L.  Harrington,  Jr. 

Dr.  Ellen  T.  Harris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Henderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Hiam 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denny  F.  High 

Mrs.  Petie  Hilsinger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winston  R.  Hindle,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hinkle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Brian  Holland 

Dwight  R.  Holmes 

Miss  Isabel  B.  Hooker 

Douglas  Horst 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  T.  Howard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Richard  E  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jason  C.  Hubbard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E  Hunnewell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Incandela 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Isaacs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  H.  Jenkins 

Timothy  Johnson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland  B.  Jones,  Jr. 


Betty  and  Dana  Jost 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E  Kane 

Ms.  Sarah  Kan  tor 

Martin  S.  Kaplan 

Sumner  and  Carol  Kaufman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  D.  Kennedy 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Samuel  H.  Kim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  A.  Klarman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  W.  Knight 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kornfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W  Kuehn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Kutchin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Lajoie 

Barry  M.  Lamont 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Lamont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Landes 

Richard  Langerman 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lathrop 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Latta 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  Le  Baron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Leahy 

Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Mrs.  Tudor  Leland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Levenson 

Laurence  W.  Levine 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elia  Lipton 

John  M.  Loder 

Mrs.  Augustus  P.  Loring 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lubrano 

Christopher  Lydon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 

Leonard  E  Lynch,  Jr. 

Miss  Ann  E.  Macdonald 

Peter  MacDougall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Madden 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hywel  Madoc-Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Malcom 

Ms.  Therese  A.  Maloney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Marcus 

Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Robert  McAvoy 

Mrs.  Maurice  McCarthy 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  McDermott 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jeremiah  P.  McDonald 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Meserve 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  E  Meyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  D.  Michelove 

Robert  M.  Morse 

Ms.  Martha  S.  Mugar 

John  J.  Murphy 

David  L.  Myers 

Mrs.  Susan  Nassau 

Miss  Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Ms.  Mary  B.  Parent 

Mrs.  James  J.  Pastoriza 

Carmen  J.  Patti 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Pattison 

Mrs.  Thorn  Pendleton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guido  R.  Perera,  Jr. 

H.  Angus  and  Genevieve T  Perry 

Ms.  Nancy  Peterson 

C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ervin  Pietz 

Anthony  M.  Pisani 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  E.  Place 

Anthony  C.  Piatt 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  A.  Popovsky 

George  J.  Power 

Mrs.  H.  Burton  Powers 

Michael  C.  J.  Putnam 

Richard  Quinn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Reichenbach 

Mrs.  Peter  Remis 

Ms.  Patricia  B.  Rice 

Ms.  Marcia  A.  Rizzotto 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

William  T  Salisbury 

Paul  Sanders 

John  V.  C.  Saylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T  Sayre 

Ms.  Carole  M.  Schnizer 

Mrs.  Wolfgang  A.  Schocken 

Mrs.  Janos  Scholz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  G.  Schorr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  Schubert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W  Scudder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  H.  Seaver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  J.  Shachoy 

Leslie  and  Howard  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Shirman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Shotwell 

Dr.  Alene  Silver 

Ms.  Barbara  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Donna  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Smith 

Patrick  K.  Snead 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Solomon 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Sorger 

Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Hester  D.  Sperduto 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Starkweather 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  D.  Steele,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  A.  Stein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  M.  Surkin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Sweet 

Kazuhiro  Takahashi 

Raymond  L.  Taylor 

Marc  and  Mette  Teller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  A.  Tenbrook 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 

Thomas  G.  Thomas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Tobin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Richard  Tod 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Topol 

Ms.  Judith  R.  Tucjer 

C.  Robert  Tully 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Renwick  S.  Tweedy 

Laughran  Vaber 

Allan  Van  Gestel 

Mrs.  Gordon  E  Vawter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 

Robert  A.  Vogt 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Walker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland  S.  Warren 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Watson  II 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  F.  Way 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W  White 
Ms.  Katherine  S.  White 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Whiteside 


Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Howard  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Winslow 

Ms.  Mary  Wolfson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr. 

Robert  W  Wormstead,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Worthen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Younis,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Zarren 

David  R.  Zukerman 

Anonymous  (35) 


Friends 


Mrs.  John  Q.  Adams 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  J.  Agranat 

Mrs.  Robert  Amory,  Jr. 

Richard  D.  Angel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Applegate 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  C.  Avery 

Lloyd  Axelrod 

James  C.  Ayer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Banks 

Yonathan  Bard 

Mrs.  Bishop  Bargate 

Miss  Anahid  Barmakian 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Mrs.  Marshall  K.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Georgia  K.  Basbanes 

Mrs.  Philip  C.  Beals 

James  Becker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Becker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  DAndelot  Belin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E  Gregg  Bemis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W  Bianchi 

Benjamin  E.  Bierbaum 

Mrs.  Anna  Child  Bird 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Blanker 

Abraham  Bluestone 

Mrs.  Foster  Boardman 

Mrs.  George  K.  Boday,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Bodenmann,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Anne  C.  Booth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Bouton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Boyd 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Breslin 

Mr.  John  H.  Brooks,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burton  Brown 

Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne 

Alexander  K.  Buck,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Busk,  Jr. 

William  J.  Butterworth 

Mrs.  Harriet  Cabot 

Richard  P.  Campbell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Cane 

Eric  Canel-Knohr 

Leon  M.  Cangiano,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Cardarelli,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Cavallaro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Clark,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Clark 

Kenneth  W  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby  III 

Joseph  C.  Connolly 

Thomas  E.  Connolly 

Mrs.  Frank  H.  Conway 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  M.  Cormack 

Mrs.  AloyseT.  Corrigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  P.  Cotellesso 

Mrs.  J.  Holland  Cotter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Cox 

Frederick  Crane,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Crocker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 

Bruce  Curran 

Mrs.  Vincent  D'Orazio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Darling 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Darlington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Davis 

Rev.  Msgr.  Russell  H.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  I.  Davison,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roman  W  DeSanctis 

John  M.  Deutch 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  H.  Diamond 

Thomas  R.  Diaz 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Doran 

Mrs.  Zelma  R.  Dorson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  H.  Drake 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Driscoll 

Peter  E  and  Celeste  P.  Duffy 

Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Dumaine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Keller  Duncan 

William  D.  Dunn 

Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Eliopoulos 

Miss  Mary  C.  Eliot 

Charles  H.  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Kurt  Enoch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Epstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Erhard 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Falb 

Ms.  Cynthia  M.  Farrar 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Merrill  I.  Feldman 

Dr.  Harvey  V.  Fineberg 

Louis  Antony  Fisher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niles  D.  Flanders 

Miss  Laura  B.  Foster 

Mrs.  Harry  W.  Fowler 

Ms.  Lorraine  T.  Frankel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  V.  Franch 

Barry  L.  Friedman 

Yuichi  Fukuda 

Mrs.  John  Furman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Gaensler 

Mrs.  Charles  Mack  Ganson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  N.  Garth 

Paul  J.  Gerry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Gesmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Gifford 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Gilbert 

Mrs.  Howard  E  Gillette 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gilmartin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Glauber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Glendon 

Alan  Goldberg 

Ronald  H.  Goldenson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Goldman 

Frederick  Goldstein 

Dr.  Joan  R.  Golub 

William  Goode 

Ms.  Linda  Goodman 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  B.  Gordon 

Ms.  Linda  Gorham 

Vincent  J.  Gorman 

Robert  A.  Gough,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Goyette 

Kenneth  Grandberg 

Mrs.  Morris  Gray 

Robert  J.  Greene 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Greenfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  ArhturW.  Gregory  III 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Griffiths 

Mrs.  Helen  Grossman 

Miss  Constance  Grosvenor 

John  G.  Guillemont 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mrs.  Frederick  W  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Haffenreffer 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Halby 

Mrs.  Frances  Sloan  Hall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hamann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Hamill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Hansen,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Arthur  W  Harris 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Hartman 

Ms.  Alice  B.  Hatch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Haynes 

Mrs.  Patricia  L.  Heilner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Hender 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Henderson 

Gardner  C.  Hendrie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W  Hinman 

Mrs.  Walter  Hinrichsen 

John  A.  Holmes 

William  E  Hoist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  A.  Homer 

Ross  G.  Honig 

Alfred  Hoose 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Hovey 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guerard  H.  Howkins,  Jr. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Windsor  H.  Hunter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  W.  Hurd 

Constantine  Hutchins,  Jr. 

Mark  Hyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Blake  Ireland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  E.  Isaia 

Miss  Carol  F.  Ishimoto 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  0.  Ives 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Jack,  Jr. 

Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Jackson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  D.  Jackson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Y.  C.  Jao 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  R.  John 

Walter  J.  Johnson 

Ms.  Jacqueline  M.  Jung 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Kaplan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  P.  Kassirer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Katz 

Dean  Kauffman 

Ms.  Paula  C.  Keenan 

William  E.  Kelly 

Miss  Janet  Kelsay 

John  F.  Kendrick 

Drs.  Kenneth  R.  and  Barbara  M.  Kenyon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Keohane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  King 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Kittredge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kloss 

Helmut  Koester 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Kouri 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  P.  Krall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 

Dr.  Ruth  B.  Kundsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Kurnow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Kuskin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  E.  Lacaillade 

Ms.  Cecelia  A.  Lacey-Anzuoni 

Mrs.  F.  Danby  Lackey 

Dennis  and  Mary  Ellen  LaCroix 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ladd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  Loeber  Landau 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  K.  Landy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Lang 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Leibowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Leonard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Lesser 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  N.  Levin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Lipson 

John  D.  C.  Little 

Mrs.  Elvira  Lochiatto 

Stephen  E.  Loher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Lurie 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  MacDougall,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  D.  Mackintosh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Malloy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Manzella 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  J.  Marchi 

Dr.  Pamela  Marron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Marshall 

Leon  C.  and  Marilee  N.  Martel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  E.  Martin 

Gerald  A.  Mata 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  D.  May 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Mayer,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Mayer 

Ms.  Joanne  M.  McCarthy 

Dr.  Marie  C.  McCormick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  V.  McDermott,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  McGovern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  L.  Mclver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  W.  McKittrick 

Mrs.  Robert  McMillan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  McSheffrey 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Melamid 

Ms.  Jane  L.  Mendillo 

Mr.  Nathanial  S.  Merrill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Messing 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

John  B.  Meyer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  S.  Michaels 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  T.  Miller 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Millis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Millman 

Ms.  Amy  L.  Moore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  E.  Moulton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Judith  Palmer  Muggia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Mulroy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  W.  Murphy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  A.  Nanfelt 

Ms.  Barbara  Nash 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  S.  Nichols 

Joseph  J.  Nicholson 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  O'Connor,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  S.  Old 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jason  S.  Orlov 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyman  Ossoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  M.  Ossoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  Pagliccia,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Parry 

Peter  Pastreich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Peabody 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Pecchenino 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Pepper 

Edward  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lee  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  D.  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  B.  Pieper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  A.  Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Pits 

Norman  Plummer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Pomfret 

Philip  J.  Porter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Porter 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Pratley 

Alphonse  Presto  . 

Mrs.  John  H.  Privitera 

Mark  Ptashne 

JohnW.  Pucillo 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 

John  J.  Rallis 

John  B.  Read,  Jr. 

Ms.  Mary  Bartlett  Reynolds 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Riley  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Robb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  W.  Robbins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  R.  Robertson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  J.  Rollert 

Stephen  R.  and  Barbara  Roop 

Murray  Rosenberg 

Drs.  A.  Daniel  and  Delilah  Rubenstein 

Mrs.  Howard  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  G.  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mr.s  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Alford  Paul  Rudnick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sandstrom,  Jr. 

Robert  J.  Sanferrare 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Sargeant 

Ms.  Suzanne  Satterfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Schaye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pieter  Schiller 

Robert  W.  Schlundt 

Henry  L.  P.  Schmelzer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Schneider 

Ms.  Zelda  M.  Schneider 

Peter  K.  Schofield 

Wilfred  Schofield 

Ms.  Paula  Schumann 

Robert  and  Janine  Schwartz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Schwenk 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Sears 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Sebba 

Ms.  Deborah  Webber  Segal 

Mrs.  Freema  Shapiro 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Shirley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  P.  Shriberg 

Kevin  Silk 

David  F.  Simon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Kenneth  and  Phyllis  Sisson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  E.  Sisson 

Raymond  F.  Skiba 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Smith 

Ms.  Loretta  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  N.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  F  Synder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  M.  Sobin 

Mrs.  Horace  H.  Soule 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Spalding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Squire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Stahl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  C.  Steere 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gooodwill  M.  Stewart 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  K.  Stewart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Stimpson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Stone 

Ms.  Amy  J.  Tananbaum 

Ms.  Evelyn  J.  Tate 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  M.  Theodore 

Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Thompson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  MarkTishler,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Tobin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W  Trumbull 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Vanderweil,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  C.  Vigneron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Walker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Wanger 

Ms.  Joyce  A.  Warchol 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  M.  Wassenar 

Mrs.  Estelle  Watters 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Zach  Webster 
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Ms.  Kathy  L.  Weiss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  David  Wells 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wernick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Clark  and  Nancy  Whitcomb 

Mrs.  Ogden  White 

Edward  T.  Whitney,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Ms.  Katherine  Winthrop 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Wirth 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Wistran 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Wolf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Woodman 

Ms.  Amy  Woods 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Wright 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Wysocki 


Ms.  Ruth  Young 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  M.  Zack 

Mrs.  Clotilde  Zannetos 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Zeller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zeller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  N.  Ziner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  R.  Zion 

Gabriel  Zizza 

Anonymous  (35) 


Dedicated  Gifts 

Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1992  fiscal  year  in  honor  of  the  following  individuals: 


Mabel  Bigelow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Braude 

Devlin  McDonald  Cooper 

Mr.  Shelly  Epstein 

Tilla  and  Joseph  Fishman 

Charles  F.  Francis 

Eric  Friedl 


Mrs.  Rachel  Friedman 
Ruth  and  Jerry  Hertz 
Ann  and  Guerard  H.  Howkins 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  G.  Moss 
Eleanor  B.  Pilcher 


Hannah  and  Ray  Schneider 

Harry  Shapiro 

Robert  Springer 

Lauren  Beth  Stanzler 

Sidney  Stoneman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  White 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1992  fiscal  year  in  memory  of  the  following  individuals: 


Katherine  Faneuil  Adams 
Hannah  G.  Ayer 
Tobie  Beers 
Nelson  S.  Bell 
Ruth  Berow 
Elaine  Brown 
Lawrence  E.  Bunker 
Elizabeth  Card 
Clara  Baker  Cohen 
Stanley  E.  Dale 
Morris  Darling 
Saville  R.  Davis 


Margaret  E.  C.  Downs 
Harry  Englander 
Kathleen  Fullerton 
Jean  Riddle  Gerry 
Lucy  G.  Gallup 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall 
Katherine  Jackson 
Paul  Kaplan 
James  Kiley 
DaleT.  Kimmett 
Sarah  Kline 
Pearl  Mandell 


Charles  Munch 

Mrs.  E.  Geoffrey  Nathan 

Doris  A.  Parker 

Sumner  Poorvu 

Margaret  Stokes  Radebaugh 

William  Remis 

Alice  Schule 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Segal 

Franklin  M.  Spooner 

Stanley  Swaebe 

Mrs.  Frederick  Weed 

Max  Winder 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  particularly  grateful  to  those  individuals 
who  chose  to  remember  the  BSO  through  a  bequest.  The  Walter  Piston 
Society  recognizes  and  honors  those  who  let  the  Orchestra  know  that  it  is 
included  in  their  testamentary  plans. 


Alice  Larkin  Brosnahan 
Alice  E.  Buff 
Dorothy  Collier 
Lydia  Hall 
Edith  Hertz 
Lucille  Hirshfield 
Wdliam  King 


Anita  B.  Kingan 
Olive  H.  Kornsand 
Katharine  Kulmala 
Ruth  Edith  Lindblom 
Edward  MacCrone 
Doris  J.  McCormick 
JohnT.  Norton 


Louise  H.  Parsons 

Ian  Paley  Rak 

Edith  Seltzer 

Mrs.  Abraham  Simcovitz 

Ella  M.  Stuart 

Edna  Talbot 

Katherine  Weems 
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ii 


BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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Business  Leadership  Association 

($10,000  and  above) 

The  Business  Leadership  Association  forms  a  strong  coalition  of  corporate  support 
for  the  BSO  and  has  been  instrumental  in  enabling  the  Orchestra  to  pursue  its 
mission  of  performing  at  the  highest  level  of  musical  excellence.  The  BSO  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  following  organizations  for  their  generous  leadership  support. 

(The following  includes  annual,  capital,  and  sponsorship  support  during  the  BSOs 
fiscal  year  beginning  September  1,  1991  through  August  31,  1992.) 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 


Beethoven  Society 

$500,000  and  above 


NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 


Dynatech  Corporation 
John  F.  Reno 

Northwest  Airlines,  Inc. 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Sony  USA,  Inc. 
Michael  P.  Schulhof 


Gold  Baton 

$100,000-$499,999 

WCRB  102.5  FM 

Cynthia  Scullin 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.  A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 


Silver  Baton 

$7  5, 000 -$99, 999 


NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Country  Curtains  &  The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 


Bronze  Baton 

$50, 000 -$74, 999 

Lexus 

J .  Davis  Illingworth 


State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Marshall  N.  Carter 


Conductor's  Circle 

$25,000-$49,999 


Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Francis  A .  Doyle 

Hewlett  Packard 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

John  Hancock  Financial  Services 
William  L.  Boyan 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 


New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 
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Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Fidelity  Investments 

SherifA.  Nada,  Alexander  Webb  III 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 


Principal  Player 

$15,000-$24,999 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Harcourt  General  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Smith 

McKinsey  &  Co. 
David  G.  Fubini 


Inc. 


The  New  England 
Robert  A.  Shafto 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Co. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.  A. 
Allen  W.  Sanborn 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices 
Ray  Stata 

AT&T 

Neil  Curran,  John  F.  McKinnon 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
Richard  F.  Pollard 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  P.  Hunt 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 
Stephen  Levy 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Eastern  Enterprises 
J.  Atwood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J.  Egan 

Filene's 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 


Honor  Roll 

$10, 000-$  14, 999 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services/Creative 

Gourmets  Ltd. 
Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors 

&  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

IBM  Corporation 
Patricia  Wolpert 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company 
Donald  R.  Shepard 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  L.  Peterson 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

Tucker  Anthony,  Inc. 
John  Goldsmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  C.  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A.  Stott 
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BUSINESS  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

(Industry  Listing) 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  following  business  leaders  for 
their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  BSO's  1992  fiscal  year. 

Support  of  $10,000  or  more  is  indicated  in  bold  capital  letters;  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999 
are  indicated  in  capital  letters,  and  an  asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 

For  information  about  becoming  a  Business  Leadership  Association  member,  contact 
Marie  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  at  (617)  638-9278. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  F.  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYRRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CAROT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W  Smith 

Alarm  Systems 

American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

*Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 


Automotive 
LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 


Banking 


RANK  OF  ROSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*  Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

RAYRANKS,  INC. 

Richard  F.  Pollard 

THE  ROSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  RANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  RANK,  N.A. 

Allen  W  Sanborn 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTRUST 
James  V.  Sidell 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 


Building  /Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*  Walsh  Brothers 
James  H.  Walsh  III 


Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 
William  D.  Green 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 

Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 
Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

*Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 
Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

RARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 
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After  the  Performance, 

Take  a  Look  at 

Our  Performance. 


HOOVER  MANAGEMENT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Investment  Counsel 

Boston 

(617)536-4861 
(S00)  645-3272 

A  Value  Approach  To  Investing 


DEVOTED 
TO  THE 
CONTINUITY 
OF  EXCELLENCE 

♦  Proudly  serving  Belmont  and  neighboring 
communities  with  the  finest  in  professional 
health  care.  Now  completely  modernized 
to  offer  unsurpassed  facilities  and  services. 


34  Agassiz  Avenue,  Belmont,  MA  02170  ♦TEL  617-489-1200,  FAX  617-489-0855 
Owned  and  managed  by  the  Karger  family  for  25  years. 
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GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 

*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical  /  Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 

Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W.  Reznicek 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  Atwood  Ives 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
Joan  T.  Bok 


Engineering 


*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 


LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 


Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Ben  Charlson 

Entertainment/Media 

LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Cynthia  Scullin 

WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 

Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W.  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  F.  O'Brien 

*  Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W  Collins 
Herbert  F.  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.F.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 


FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 

*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  FINANCIAL 
SERVICES 

William  L.  Boyan 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 
Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Donald  R.  Shepard 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  F.  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 
Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

Marshall  N.  Carter 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W.  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 

Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W.  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
William  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 
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Oxxford 
Norman  Hilton 
Southwick 
Zareh 

Four  names  that  have 
stood  for  quality  for 
as  long  as  you  can 
remember 


INC. 


ONE  LIBERTY  SQ. 

BOSTON,  02109 

350-6070 


i — 
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GOLDEN 
CARE 


Will  Be  There 
When  You  Need  Us. 


Home  Health  Care 
Specializing  in  Live-In  Services 

607  Boylston  Street 

Copley  Square 
Boston,  MA  02116 

617  267-5858 


Before  the  Show, 
after  the  Symphony  or 
in  between  the  Pops. 

Great  Tempura,  Yakitori  and  Japanese  Noodles. 
267  Huntington  Avenue,  Telephone:  859-8669 


GOEMON 


APANESE  NOODLE. RESTAURANT 
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ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

*Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

*Computervision,  Inc. 
John  Shields 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 
Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

John  F.  Reno 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Patricia  Wolpert 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 


NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

SONY  USA,  INC. 

Michael  P.  Schulhof 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 
William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

TakashiTsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
William  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
William  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 
Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

John  F.  Shea 


*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
William  J.  Tvenstrup 

*  Hanover  New  England 
J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 


Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  F  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Fraser 

HALE  AND  DORR 
Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 
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Dinner  and  Symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  award-winning  chef,  Charles  Grandon,  has  created  a  new  symphony  menu 
that's  a  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance.  The  three-course  dinners  are 

prepared  and  served  with  style.  And  accompanied  by  free  parking. 

You  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll  to  symphony  with  time  to  spare. 

Reservations  are  recommended.  Call  424-7000. 


At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 

Turn  in  this  ad  for  free  parking  the  next  time  you  have  dinner  at  the  Cafe  Promenade  on  a  non-symphony  night. 


What  is 
WORDNET? 


•  Over  1000  experienced  and  accredited 
translators  in  all  languages 

•  Complete  language  services — translation, 
typesetting  and  printing 

•  Worldwide  access  via  fax  and  electronic 
networks 

•  Free  call  for  brochure,  client  endorsements 
and  estimate 

1-800-WORDNET 


All  our  services  are  free 
-  no  strings  attached. 

We  perform  a  veritable  symphony  of 

arrangements...  at  no 

extra  charge  to  you. 

Travel  is  our  forte; 

Garber  is  our  name. 

Give  us  a  call- 

734-2100 

and  we'll  get  in  tune 

with  your  travel  needs. 

Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 
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Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

*McDermott,  Will  &  Emery 
Harvey  W.  Freishtat 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Peabody  &  Brown 
Robert  S.  Cummings 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Michael  E  O'Connell 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  E  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin,  Sawyer  &  Ronan 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*AUes  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 
Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

KBoston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

^Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  W.  Tiberio 


*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

William  E  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Corona  Curtain  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Inc. 
Paul  Sheiber 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W.  Coz 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 

DeanT.  Langford 

GE  PLASTICS 
Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  E  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Bartley  H.  Calder 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano 

*Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 


*Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.E  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
E  Wade  Greer 


Printing  /Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co., 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HARCOURT  GENERAL  INC. 

Richard  S.  Smith 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  E  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*Lehigh  Press  Company 
John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 
Ann  Kenney 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
James  A.  Dawson 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 


Real  Estate/Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W  O'Connor 
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Dinner,  Parking 

AndThe  Shuttle, 

ForASong. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your 
night  out  at  the  Symphony.  Were  offering 
our  customers  special  parking  privileges 
in  our  private  garage  for  just  $5,  and  free 

"Symphony  Express"  shuttle  service 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Just  show  us  your 
Symphony  tickets,  and  we'll  arrange  for 
your  $5  parking,  take  you  to  Symphony 
Hall  after  your  meal,  and  return  you  to 
your  car  after  the  performance.  With  a 
deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the  Symphony 
never  •"T^rN,  sounded  better. 


RESTAURANT&BAR 


IN  THE  BACK  BAY  HILTON  (617)  BOODLES 


A  VACATION 

FOR  YOUR  BODY,  A  TRIP 

FOR  YOUR  MIND 

When  you  see  the  world's 
greatest  treasures  with  Swan  Hellenic, 
you  capture,  experience,  and  take  them 
home  with  you. 

Whether  an  Art  Treasures 
tour  of  the  world  or  cruising  the  Nile, 
Aegean,  Mediterranean,  Black  or  Red 
Seas,  you  will  be  in  the  company  of 
internationally -recognized  experts, 
who  will  share  their  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  with  you. 

Steeped  in  history,  we  jour- 
ney through  lands  and  myths  of  time 
to  discover  treasures  of  the  past. 

Contact  your  local  travel 
agent  or  Esplanade  Tours  for  more 
information  about  these  QWAJ^lpy 
unforgettable  programs. HELLENIC 

ESPLANADE  TOURS 

581  Boylston  Street,  BS 

Boston,  MA  021 16 

(617)  266-7465  •  (800)  426-5492 


W  W  PI  AQQTPAI    7UTTQTP 


CLASSICAL  MUSIC 
104.9  FM 


Celebrating  a  Quarter-Century  of 
Classical  Music  on  104.9  FM. 

1  (800)  370-104.9  (In  Mass.) 
1  (508)927-104.9 
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FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES  INTERESTS 

Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  F  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 

*Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F  Freedman 


Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 


*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Bernard  Cammarata 


Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*  Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
William  C.  vanFaasen 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
William  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 


Services 


Cambridge  Reports/Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 

Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 

*  Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel/Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  F  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 
Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 
Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 
Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Ronald  Feinstein 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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NEXT  PROGRAM  . .  . 

Thursday,  April  22,  at  8 
Friday,  April  23,  at  2 
Saturday,  April  24,  at  8 
Tuesday,  April  27,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  3 

First  Part 

I.  Kraftig.  Entschieden. 
[Forceful.  Decisive.] 

Second  Part 
II.  Tempo  di  Menuetto.  Sehr  massig. 
Ja  nicht  eilen!  Grazioso. 
[In  minuet  tempo.  Very  moderate 
Don't  hurry!  Graceful.] 

III.  Comodo.  Scherzando.  Ohne  Hast. 
[Easygoing.  Jesting.  Without  haste.] 

IV.  Sehr  langsam.  Misterioso.  Durchaus  ppp. 
[Very  slow.  Mysterious,  ppp  throughout.] 
Words  by  Nietszche. 

V.  Lustig  im  Tempo  und  keck  im  Ausdruck. 
[Cheerful  in  tempo  and  jaunty  in  expression.] 
Words  from  Des  knaben  Wunderhorn. 

IV.  Langsam.  Ruhevoll.  Empfunden. 
[Slow.  Peaceful.  Deeply  felt.] 

BIRGITTA  SVENDEN,  mezzo-soprano 
WOMEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 

CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
AMERICAN  BOYCHOIR, 

JAMES  LITTON,  director 


Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  throughout  the 
season  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office,  or  by  calling  "Symphony- 
Charge"  at  (617)  266-1200,  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m., 
to  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or  to  make  a  reservation  and 
then  send  payment  by  check.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  $2.00  handling  fee  for 
each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 
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Enjoy  the  finest 
coffees  and  desserts 


adlyt&j? 


after  the  BSO  concert 

90  Exeter  Street,  Boston 

in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 

266-1979 


COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 

Thursday  'A'— April  22,  8-9:40 
Friday  'B'— April  23,  2-3:40 
Saturday  A'— April  24,  8-9:40 
Tuesday  'C—  April  27,  8-9:40 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

BIRGITTA  SVENDEN,  mezzo-soprano 

WOMEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 

CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
AMERICAN  BOYCHOIR,  JAMES 

LITTON,  director 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  3 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


IMAGINE  A  HEALTH  CLUB 

SO  EXCLUSIVE,  YOU  RE  THE 

ONLY  MEMBER. 

It  is  a  health  club  of  your  own. 
It's  a  TROTTER. 

TROTTER  treadmills  are  so  well  regarded 
that  they  are  the  exclusive  choice  of  the 
Pritikin  Longevity  Centers.  They  are 
found  in  over  2800  clubs  worldwide, 
including  La  Costa 
and  Canyon  Ranch. 


TROTTER 

A  United  Medical  Company 


Plum  ©Walking  Center 

(508)371-2000 
Or  call  toll  free:  1 -800-TLC-WALK 


If  you'd  like 

toowna 

one-of-a-kind 

treasure, 

just  raise  your 

hand. 


SKINNER 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 
of  Antiques  and  Vine  Art 


357  Main  Street      2  Newbury  Street 
Bolton,  MA  01740      Boston,  MA  02116 
508-779-6241     617-236-1700 
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David  L.  Babson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Investment  Counsel 


One  Memorial  Drive 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02142-1300 

617-225-3800 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa  &  John  Williams 


ITT 


BALDWIN 

OF 

BOSTON 


98  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
1-800-FOR  PIANO 


tto 

CA 
cor 

If 
Eni 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.  M.  Bradley  &  Co. ,  Inc. ,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89. 7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  Leadership  Association  program  makes  it  possible 
for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a  variety  of 
original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO 
program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket  service.  For 
further  information,  please  call  Marie  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  at  (617) 
638-9278. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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"Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 

Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nation's 
Character." 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
our  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


An  Equal  Housing  Lender 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 


SUPPER  CONCERT  IX 

Thursday,  April  15,  at  6 
Tuesday,  April  20,  at  6 

AMNON  LEVY,  violin 
IKUKO  MIZUNO,  violin 
RACHEL  FAGERBURG,  viola 
OWEN  YOUNG,  cello 
RANDALL  HODGKINSON,  piano 


GOEHR 


Piano  Trio,  Opus  20 

Con  anima 

Lento  possibile  e  sostenuto 

Messrs.  LEVY,  YOUNG,  and  HODGKINSON 


RAVEL 


String  Quartet  in  F 

Allegro  moderato.  Tres  doux 
Assez  vif .  Tres  rythme' 
Tres  lent 
Vif  et  agite 

Ms.  MIZUNO,  Mr.  LEVY,  Ms.  FAGERBURG, 
and  Mr.  YOUNG 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 


Week  23 


Alexander  Goehr 
Piano  Trio,  Opus  20 

Alexander  Goehr 's  mature  musical  language  is  known  for  his  fusion  of  the  twelve- 
tone  technique  of  Schoenberg,  with  whom  his  father  had  studied,  and  the 
"modality"  of  Olivier  Messaien,  whose  classes  Goehr  himself  attended.  From 
these  varied  approaches,  Goehr  produced,  in  his  Two  Choruses,  Opus  14,  and  his 
Little  Symphony,  Opus  15,  a  kind  of  advanced  functional  harmony,  a  "generative 
grammar"  of  music,  as  he  has  called  it.  Both  of  those  works,  written  in  the  early 
'60s,  marked  his  arrival  at  a  mature  musical  language.  Two  chamber  compositions 
written  soon  after — the  Piano  Trio  of  1966  and  the  String  Quartet  No.  2  the 
following  year — are  regarded  as  among  his  most  profound  achievements. 

The  Piano  Trio  was  commissioned  by  the  Bath  Festival  and  received  its  first 
performance  there  in  June  1966;  the  performers  were  Yehudi  and  Hepzibah 
Menuhin  (violin  and  piano)  and  Maurice  Gendron  (cello).  Menuhin,  besides  being 
one  of  the  century's  great  violinists,  had  been  a  close  friend  of  Bela  Bartok's  and 
one  of  his  leading  exponents.  Whether  or  not  this  fact  played  any  role  in  Goehr's 
thoughts  about  the  piece  he  was  writing  for  a  trio  with  Menuhin  as  a  member,  it 
bears  a  striking  relation  to  some  of  Bartok's  work  in  its  folkloristic  surface.  Its 
melodic  material  growing  from  narrow-spanned  repeated  figures,  drones,  and 
Bartok  pizzicati  (the  brusque  effect  in  which  the  string  is  pulled  straight  out  from 
the  fingerboard  and  allowed  to  slap  back  against  it — actually  called  by  name  in  the 
first  notes  of  the  cello  part)  all  recall  to  some  extent  the  Hungarian  master,  though 
the  influence  of  Charles  Ives  has  been  noted  in  some  passages  that  involve 
elaborate  schemes  of  contrasting  simultaneous  meters. 

Goehr's  first  movement,  Con  anima,  begins  with  a  series  of  short  blocks  of 
material,  each  of  which  is  repeated  immediately:  strings  alone,  then  piano  alone 
(percussive  chords),  then  the  strings'  first  material  with  piano  opening  out  onto  a 
new  combination  of  ideas  for  all  three  instruments.  Most  of  the  piano  writing  is 
cast  as  a  single  line  (though  decorated  by  splashes  of  elaborate  appoggiaturas). 
The  opening  material  becomes  the  basis  of  four  extended  variations  of  varying 
character,  from  aggressive  and  pungent  to  the  dolce  cantando  that  ends  the  second 
variation,  or  the  ethereal  thinning  out  of  the  texture  to  the  barest  harmonic 
minimum  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  The  composer  has  described  his  second 
movement  (Lento  possibile  e  sostenuto)  as  "a  study  in  concentration  for  the  players." 
The  main  thrust  of  the  movement  is  a  long-phrased  cello  melody  opening  out  in 
three  arched  phrases.  The  piano  lightly  punctuates  the  cello's  song  with  chords  in 
a  different  meter.  Eventually  the  violin  joins  the  cello  for  decorated  repeats.  The 
middle  section  of  the  movement  changes  its  character  by  having  the  stringed 
instruments  play  microtones  (the  pitches  that  lie  between  the  piano's  half-steps). 
There  are  pauses  of  varying  lengths,  and  these  create  an  expectant  mood,  a  tense 
apprehension.  The  piano  leads  an  explosive  outburst  that  breaks  the  tension  and 
brings  in  a  restatement  of  the  opening  material,  floridly  embellished,  eventually 
dying  away  ethereally. 

Maurice  Ravel 

String  Quartet  in  F 


Like  Debussy,  Ravel  composed  only  one  string  quartet.  And  like  Debussy's 
quartet,  Ravel's  holds  a  unique  position  in  his  output  (though  the  two  works  are 


quite  different  from  one  another,  despite  the  casual  ease  with  which  we  link  the 
names  of  their  composers).  Ravel's  quartet,  composed  in  1903,  was  one  of  those 
works — along  with  the  orchestral  song-cycle  Sheherazade  and  the  brilliant  piano 
showpiece  Jeux  d'eau — that  established  his  independence  from  the  stuffy 
conservatives  of  the  Conservatoire  and,  no  doubt,  had  something  to  do  with  his 
being  passed  over  repeatedly  for  the  Prix  de  Rome.  The  quartet  was  performed  in 
1903,  but  Ravel  withheld  it  from  publication  until  undertaking  some  revisions,  the 
exact  extent  of  which  we  cannot  know  since  the  original  version  is  lost.  When  he 
finally  allowed  it  to  appear  in  print  in  1910,  he  inscribed  the  work  to  his  "cher 
Maitre  Gabriel  Faure." 

The  entire  work  is  conceived  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  the  normal, 
contrapuntal  character  of  the  string  quartet  tradition.  Melodies  or  fragments  of 
melodies  pass  back  and  forth  from  one  instrument  to  another  while  the  others 
provide  a  rich  array  of  orchestral  effects  for  color  and  harmony.  The  work  is 
extraordinarily  unified  in  its  thematic  material,  which  shows  close  links  from 
movement  to  movement.  The  opening  idea  (presented  in  the  first  violin  at  the 
outset  over  a  serenely  rising  line  in  second  violin  and  cello  moving  in  parallel 
tenths)  provides  motivic  material  that  generates  offshoots  throughout,  especially 
when  provided  with  a  little  triplet  turn-figure  that  arises  not  too  long  after.  The 
first  movement  is  in  a  ternary  pattern  that  hints  at  sonata  form  (with  two  distinct 
themes,  the  second  presented  in  first  violin  and  viola  playing  in  parallel  two  octaves 
apart)  but  lacks  the  kind  of  harmonic  reconsideration  in  the  "recapitulation" 
necessary  for  a  true  sonata  form.  The  scherzo  plays  on  a  rhythmic  alternation 
between  3/4  and  6/8  time,  sometimes  presented  simultaneously  in  different 
instruments.  There  is  an  imaginative  interplay  between  the  pizzicato  (plucked) 
motive  that  appears  at  the  beginning  and  the  arco  (i.e.,  played  with  the  bow) 
melody,  related  to  ideas  from  the  first  movement,  that  comes  in  soon  after.  The 
slow  movement  consists  of  a  surprisingly  disjunct  conversation  among  the  four 
instruments,  changing  character  every  few  measures  with  different  meters,  tempos, 
scoring,  and  thematic  ideas.  The  energetic  finale,  beginning  with  an  assertive 
ostinato  on  a  5/8  motive,  moves  on  to  reconsider  both  principal  themes  of  the  first 
movement,  adapted  now  from  4/4  to  3/4  time  and  interspersed  with  returns  to  the 
forceful  5/8  of  the  opening. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 

Violinist  Amnon  Levy's  musical  career  began  in  Tel  Aviv,  where  he  was  born.    After 
hearing  him  play  in  1950,  Jascha  Heifetz  urged  Mr.  Levy's  teachers  to  send  him  to  the 
United  States  for  advanced  studies;  there  he  attended  the  Juilliard  School  in  New 
York  and  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  After  graduating  from  Curtis,  Mr.  Levy 
participated  in  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  in  Vermont,  where  he  performed 
chamber  music  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  He  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  a 
second  violinist  in  1964  and  became  a  first  violinist  in  1972.  Mr.  Levy  has  recently 
embarked  on  a  conducting  career;  he  made  his  conducting  debut  at  Jordan  Hall  in 
1988  with  the  Longwood  Symphony  Orchestra,  of  which  he  is  now  assistant 
conductor,  and  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Salem  Symphony  Orchestra. 
In  September  1990  he  conducted  an  orchestra  at  the  Mission  Church  in  Roxbury  in  a 
concert  to  benefit  the  Carol  DiMaiti  Stuart  Foundation  for  underprivileged  children. 


Violinist  Ikuko  Mizuno  entered  the  Toho-Gakuen  School  of  Music  as  a  young  child  in 
her  native  Tokyo  and  later  won  first  prize  in  a  national  violin  competition  for  high 


school  students.  She  came  to  the  United  States  as  a  winner  of  the  Spaulding  Award, 
which  enabled  her  to  study  with  Roman  Totenberg  at  Boston  University,  where  she 
received  her  master's  degree  and  was  named  a  member  of  the  honorary  society  Pi 
Kappa  Lambda.  She  also  studied  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  at  the  Accademia 
Musicale  Chigiana  in  Siena,  Italy,  with  Franco  Gulli,  and  at  the  Geneva  Conservatory 
with  Henryk  Szeryng.  Ms.  Mizuno  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1 969  as 
the  first  woman  ever  chosen  to  be  a  member  of  the  BSCs  violin  section.  She  made  her 
New  York  recital  debut  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  in  1972,  and  continues  to  appear  frequently 
in  recital  and  with  orchestra.  Ms.  Mizuno  continues  to  perform  frequently  in  Tokyo  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra  since  its  inaugural  concert  in  1985. 

Rachel  Fagerburg  joined  the  viola  section  of  the  BSO  in  December  1989.  A  graduate  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  she  was  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellow 
in  1980;  her  teachers  included  Eugene  Lehner  and  Burton  Fine,  among  others.  Before 
joining  the  Boston  Symphony,  Ms.  Fagerburg  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Pops 
Esplanade  Orchestra  for  more  than  six  years.  She  has  also  been  principal  viola  of  the 
Boston  Civic  Symphony,  the  New  England  Conservatory  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the 
Blossom  Music  Festival  Orchestra,  as  well  as  substitute  principal  viola  with  the  Portland 
Symphony  Orchestra.  She  has  also  performed  with  the  orchestras  of  the  Opera  Company 
of  Boston  and  the  Boston  Ballet,  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Springfield 
Symphony,  and  the  New  Hampshire  Symphony. 

Cellist  Owen  Young  graduated  cum  laude  from  Yale  University  with  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  in  music.  A  student  of  Aldo  Parisot,  he  served  as  principal  cellist  with 
the  Yale  Symphony  Orchestra  and  was  a  soloist  on  that  orchestra's  1985  European  tour. 
A  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellow  in  1986  and  1987,  and  a  participant  also  in  the  Banff 
and  Aspen  summer  music  festivals,  he  performs  chamber  music  and  recitals  frequently 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Mr.  Young  played  as  an  Orchestra  Fellow  with  the 
Atlanta  Symphony  in  1988  and  with  the  BSO  for  the  1988-89  season.  From  1989  to  1991 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony;  from  1990  to  1991  he  was  a  member  of 
the  musk  faculty  of  Duquesne  University  in  Pittsburgh.  He  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  August  1991,  at  Tanglewood.  Mr.  Young  is  currently  Resident  Tutor  of  Music 
and  Director  of  Concerts  in  Dunster  House  at  Harvard  University.  In  Boston  he  is 
involved  in  teaching  and  coaching  at  The  Walnut  Hill  School,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Extension  Division,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  and  with 
Project  STEP  (String  Training  and  Educational  Program  for  minority  students). 

Pianist  Randall  Hodgkinson  won  the  International  American  Music  Competition 
sponsored  by  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1981  and  made  his  formal 
New  York  recital  debut  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  under  that  competition's  auspices  in  1986. 
Earlier  honors  included  top  prizes  in  the  J.S.  Bach  International  Competition,  and,  in 
1971,  the  Tanglewood  Musk  Center's  Cabot  Award.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  made  his 
European  orchestral  debut  in  1985  with  the  Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra  of  Rome,  performing 
MacDowell's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  and  the  European  premiere  of  Ehike  Ellington's  New 
World  A-Comin  Concerto,  reflecting  his  keen  interest  in  American  music.  He  has 
appeared  in  recital  throughout  the  United  States  and  has  recorded  for  the  Nonesuch, 
CRI,  and  New  World  labels.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  earned  his  bachelor's  degree,  master's 
degree,  and  Artist  Diploma  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  his 
principal  mentors  were  Veronica  Jochum  and  Russell  Sherman.  He  is  currently  on  the 
Conservatory's  piano  faculty  and  is  also  a  Music  Tutor  at  Harvard  University. 
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Since  the  establishment  of  a  full-time  archives  program  and  the  construction  of  a  climate- 
conditioned  space  in  Symphony  Hall,  the  Boston  Symphony  Archives  has  acquired  many  gifts 
of  documents,  photographs,  recordings,  and  other  memorabilia,  all  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  BSO  and  its  many  facets.  Gifts  have  come  from  staff  members,  Trustees,  retired  and  cur- 
rent orchestra  members  and  their  families,  and  BSO  enthusiasts.  A  selection  representing  the 
variety  of  these  acquisitions  is  currently  on  exhibit  in  the  display  cases  in  the  Cohen  Wing 
lobby.  Shown  above  is  former  BSO  violinist  (1920-78)  Rolland  Tapley  as  conductor  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Philharmonic,  1960-61.  The  photograph  was  a  gift  to  the  Archives  from  his  wife, 
Augusta  Tapley. 
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Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

at  Jordan  Hall, 

Thursday,  May  6,  1993,  at  8  p.m. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
concert  of  March  14,  which  was  postponed 
due  to  the  snowstorm,  has  been  rescheduled 
for  Thursday,  May  6,  at  8  p.m.  Tickets  for 
March  14  will  be  honored  on  the  new  date. 
The  program  for  this  final  concert  of  the 
Chamber  Players'  three-concert  series  at 
Jordan  Hall  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
remains  unchanged,  and  will  include  Mozart's 
Duo  in  B-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.424, 
Samuel  Barber's  Summer  Music  for  Woodwind 
Quintet,  Opus  31,  and  Schubert's  Trio  No.  1 
in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  with 
pianist  Gilbert  Kalish.  Single  tickets  at  $17, 
$13,  and  $11  are  available  through  Symphony- 
Charge  at  (617)  266-1200,  or  at  the  Symphony 
Hall  box  office.  On  the  day  of  the  concert, 
tickets  are  available  at  the  Jordan  Hall  box 
office. 

Twelfth  Annual 
"Presidents  at  Pops" 
Slated  for  June  2 

The  BSO  salutes  business  at  the  twelfth 
annual  "Presidents  at  Pops"  on  Wednesday, 
June  2,  1993.  Chairman  John  P.  Hamill, 
President  of  Fleet  Bank,  will  serve  as  host 
to  more  than  100  leading  New  England 
businesses  as  they  gather  to  support  the  BSO 
and  salute  John  Williams  in  his  final  season 
as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
Advertising  space  in  the  commemorative 
program  book  is  still  available  and  will  reach 
a  distinguished  audience  of  2,400  corporate 
executives  and  their  guests.  A  limited  number 
of  sponsorship  packages  are  available  for 
$6,000;  each  package  includes  twenty  tickets 
to  the  event,  cocktails,  a  gourmet  picnic 
supper,  and  a  special  Boston  Pops  concert. 
The  senior  executive  of  each  sponsoring 
company  will  also  receive  an  invitation  for 
two  to  the  elegant  Leadership  Dinner  in 
September,  a  magical  evening  of  dinner, 
music,  and  dancing.  For  further  information 
about  how  your  company  can  participate  in 
"Presidents  at  Pops,"  please  contact  Marie 
Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate  Develop- 
ment, at  (617)  638-9278. 


"Salute  to  Symphony"  1993 
Raises  $183,025 

"Salute  to  Symphony,"  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  largest  fundraiser  and  community 
outreach  event,  raised  $183,025  this  year 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops 
orchestras.  For  the  fifth  consecutive  year, 
NYNEX  was  the  corporate  sponsor  of  "Salute," 
which  took  place  March  26  through  28  and 
included  daily  broadcasts  on  WCRB  102.5 
FM,  a  kick-off  event  at  South  Station,  a  Sym- 
phony Hall  Open  House,  and  a  ninety-minute 
gala  concert  telecast  on  WCVB-TV  Channel  5. 
The  Open  House,  which  included  perform- 
ances throughout  Symphony  Hall,  tours,  and 
opportunities  to  meet  musicians  associated 
with  the  BSO,  drew  a  crowd  of  nearly  8,000 
people.  The  orchestra  extends  its  thanks  to 
all  those  who  made  pledges,  to  the  many 
volunteers  who  donated  their  time  and  talents, 
and  to  WCRB,  WCVB,  and  NYNEX,  for 
helping  to  make  "Salute  to  Symphony"  a 
great  success. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  assistant  principal  cellist  Martha  Bab- 
cock  and  BSO  assistant  conductor  Robert 
Spano,  pianist,  perform  cello  sonatas  of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Britten,  and  Debussy,  and 
the  world  premiere  of  James  Yannatos's  In 
memoriam — Stephen  Albert ,  on  Sunday, 
April  25,  at  3  p.m.  at  Dunster  House  Library 
at  Harvard  University.  Admission  is  free. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston 
Classical  Orchestra  in  an  all-Mozart  program 
including  the  overture  to  //  re  pastore,  the 
Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503,  with 
soloist  Monique  Duphil,  the  Symphony  No. 
36,  Linz,  and  the  Contredanses,  K.267,  on 
Wednesday,  April  28,  and  Friday,  April  30, 
at  8  p.m.  at  Faneuil  Hall.  Tickets  are  $27, 
$23,  and  $15  ($5  discount  for  students  and 
seniors).  For  more  information,  call  (617) 
426-2387. 

BSO  members  Victor  Romanul,  violin,  and 
Michael  Zaretsky,  viola,  oifer  an  "Evening  of 
Duos  for  Violin  and  Viola"  on  Tuesday,  May  4, 
at  8  p.m.  at  Boston  University's Tsai  Perform- 
ance Center,  685  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
The  program  includes  Mozart's  two  Duos  for 
violin  and  viola,  Copland's  Elegies,  Martinu's 
Three  Madrigals,  and  music  of  Handel  and 


The  Sun  Setting  Is  No 

Less  Beautiful  Than 

The  Sun  Rising. 


At  Life  Care  Centers  of  America,  we  want  our  residents 
to  enjoy  the  sunrises,  sunsets,  and  all  the  special  moments 
in  between.  We  offer  a  loving,  caring  environment  which 
promotes  resident  dignity,  self-respect  and  family  involve- 
ment. For  additional  information,  contact  any  of  the  ten 
smoke-free  centers  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
listed  below. 


Country  View 

Nursing  Home 

N.  Billerica,  MA 

508-667-2166 

Scituate  Ocean 

Manor 

Scituate,  MA 

617-545-1370 


Life  Care  Center 

of  Attleboro 

Attleboro,  MA 

508-222-4182 

Suburban  Manor 
Nursing  Home 

Acton,  MA 
508-263-9101 


Centers 

ofArnerica 

Life  Care  Center 

of  the  North  Shore 

Lynn,  MA 

617-592-9667 

The  Highlands 
Fitchburg,  MA 
508-343-4411 


Life  Care  Center 
of  Wilbraham 

Wilbraham,  MA 
413-596-3111 

The  Oaks 

New  Bedford,  MA 

508-998-7807 


Littleton  House 

Nursing  Home 

Littleton,  MA 

508-486-3512 

Evergreen  House 
Health  Center 

E.  Providence,  Rl 
401-438-3250 


Alessandro  Rolla.  Admission  is  free. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  performs 
Schumann's  D  minor  piano  trio,  Opus  63, 
Faure's  G  minor  piano  quartet,  Op.  45,  and 
the  Boston  area  premiere  of  Scott  Wheeler's 
Dragon  Mountain,  for  piano  quartet,  on 
Friday,  May  7,  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Second  Church 
in  Newton,  60  Highland  Street,  West  Newton, 
and  on  Sunday,  May  9,  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the 
Peabody  Museum  in  Salem.  The  performers 
are  BSO  members  Tatiana  Dimitriades,  vio- 
lin, Burton  Fine,  viola,  and  Jonathan  Miller 
(the  ensemble's  founder),  cello,  and  pianist 
Randall  Hodgkinson.  Tickets  are  $14  ($12 
seniors  and  students).  For  more  information, 
call  (617)  527-8662. 

BSO  percussionists  Frank  Epstein  and 
Thomas  Gauger  are  featured  in  a  Collage  New 
Music  concert  on  Sunday,  May  9,  at  8  p.m. 
at  Boston  University's  Tsai  Performance 
Center,  685  Commonwealth  Avenue.  The 
program  includes  Stravinsky's  UHistoire  du 
soldat  and  Concerto  for  Two  Solo  Pianos  with 
Christopher  Oldfather  and  Christopher 
O'Riley,  Henry  Martin's  Preludes  and  Fugues, 
and  Bartok's  Sonata  for  Two  Pianos  and  Per- 
cussion. For  more  information,  call  (617) 
721-4222. 

Spearheaded  by  BSO  violinist  Bonnie 
Bewick,  an  army  of  musicians  including  a 
dozen  BSO  members  participate  in  "The 
Battle  of  the  Bands!  Strings  vs.  Wnds  vs. 
Brass"  on  Sunday,  May  16,  at  6:30  p.m.  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  270  Franklin 
Street  in  Quincy,  on  the  church's  Artist  Series 
1993.  The  program  includes  music  of  Men- 
delssohn, Wagner,  and  John  Harbison.  Ad- 
mission is  free;  a  reception  will  follow  the 
concert. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

For  the  nineteenth  year,  a  variety  of  Boston- 
area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and  non- 
profit artists'  organizations  are  exhibiting 
their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on 
the  first-balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall. 
On  display  through  May  3  is  an  exhibit  by 


Boston-based  photographer  Allan  Penn, 
whose  portraits  have  been  featured  in  such 
publications  as  Yankee  magazine,  Boston 
magazine,  World  Report,  and  the  magazines 
of  the  Boston  Globe  and  the  New  York  Times. 
This  will  be  followed  by  an  exhibit  of  works 
on  paper  by  contemporary  French  and  Bosto- 
nian  artists  from  Boston's  Galerie  Mourlot 
(May  3-June  14).  Exhibiting  French  artists 
include  Roger  Muhl,  Bernard  Cathelin,  and 
Andre  Brasilier;  Boston  artists  include  James 
Stroud,  Aaron  Fink,  and  James  Hansen. 
These  exhibits  are  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  and  a 
portion  of  each  sale  benefits  the  orchestra. 
Please  contact  the  Volunteer  Office  at  (617) 
638-9390,  for  further  information. 

BSO  Members  on  Record 

BSO  acting  principal  flute  Leone  Buyse's  first 
solo  recording  is  due  for  release  this  month 
from  Crystal  Records.  Entitled  The  Sky's  the 
Limit,  the  album  features  twentieth-century 
American  flute  music,  including  works  of 
Samuel  Barber,  John  Cage,  Ingolf  Dahl, 
Vivian  Fine,  and  Boston-area  composers 
Theodore  Antoniou,  Martin  Amlin,  Gregory 
Tucker,  and  Juli  Nunlist.  Collaborating  with 
Ms.  Buyse  are  BSO  flutist  Fenwick  Smith  and 
pianist  Martin  Amlin.  The  CD  will  be  avail- 
able at  the  Symphony  Shop  and  local  record 
stores,  or  directly  from  Crystal  Records  by 
calling  (206)  856-4779. 

A  new  CD  featuring  BSO  principal  oboe 
Alfred  Genovese  with  pianist  Peter  Serkin 
has  been  issued  by  Boston  Records.  The 
album  includes  music  for  oboe  and  piano  by 
Robert  Schumann,  Francis  Poulenc,  and 
Jacques  Ibert.  Also  included  are  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler's  Two  Rhapsodies  for  oboe, 
viola,  and  piano  (with  BSO  principal  viola 
Burton  Fine  and  BSO  assistant  conductor 
Robert  Spano  as  pianist),  and  Mozart's  Quin- 
tet in  E-flat  for  piano  and  winds,  K.452  (with 
Mr.  Serkin  and  BSO  members  Harold  Wright, 
clarinet,  Richard  Sebring,  horn,  and  Richard 
Svoboda,  bassoon). 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in  1973,  after  a 
year  as  music  adviser.  His  many  tours  with  the 
orchestra  have  included  four  visits  to  Japan,  an 
eight-city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  a  seven-city  European  tour  to  Greece, 
Austria,  Germany,  France,  and  England  following 
the  1991  Tanglewood  season.  His  previous  tours 
with  the  orchestra  have  included  an  historic  visit  to 
China  in  March  1979  for  coaching,  study,  and  dis- 
cussion sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances,  marking  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble  follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations;  the 
orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  European  music 
festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial  in  1981,  a  fourteen- 
city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England.  In  October  1992  he  led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to  South  America,  in- 
cluding eight  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
Recent  appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala, 
Salzburg,  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper.  He  has  also  conducted  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992,  with  Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene  Onegin.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel, 
Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and 
Telarc  labels.  In  September  1992  Mr.  Ozawa  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in 
Matsumoto,  Japan,  in  memory  of  his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  culti- 
vation of  Western  music  and  musical  technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  theToho 
Gakuen  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
gon,  France,  and  was  invited  to  Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he  won  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that 
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orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first 
time  in  1964,  atTanglewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on 
Philips,  Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  sym- 
phonies, Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra 
with  Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye 
Norman,  James  McCracken,  andTatianaTroyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Nutcracker  and  the  suite  from  Sleeping  Beauty; 
Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus;  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian  Zimerman;  Prokofiev's 
complete  Romeo  and  Juliet;  and  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  Damnation  of  Faust. 
Other  recordings  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Tchai- 
kovsky's opera  Pique  Dame  with  Mirella  Freni,  Maureen  Forrester,  and  Vladimir  Atlan- 
tov,  on  RCA  Red  Seal;  Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with 
Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don 
Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's 
Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 


First  Moling 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 
Victor  Romanul 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 

Family  chair 


Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Principal 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Assistant  Principal 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
^Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 

*  James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 


* Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
$0n  sabbatical  leave 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*Owen  Young 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and 
Mary  Cornille  chair 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 

chair 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 
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Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fidly  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 

Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Toft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  SagojfSlosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Associate  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 


Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 


Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 
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Farewell  and  Thanks 


Leone  Buyse 


Max  Hobart 


Patricia  McCarty 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 


Laurence  Thorstenberg 


Bela  Wurtzler 


Richard  L.  Kaye 


Five  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  members — Leone  Buyse,  Max  Hobart,  Patricia  McCarty, 
Fredy  Ostrovsky,  Laurence  Thorstenberg,  and  Bela  Wurtzler — will  have  left  the  orchestra 
after  the  1993  Tanglewood  season,  representing  more  than  150  years  of  cumulative  service  to 
the  BSO.  We  also  extend  our  thanks  and  best  wishes  to  BSO  Overseer  and  WCRB  Chairman 
Richard  L.  Kaye,  who  will  retire  from  his  position  as  announcer  of  WCRB's  Boston  Symphony 
broadcasts  after  two  years  as  announcer  and  thirty-five  years  of  association  with  the  BSO. 

Leone  Buyse  has  been  acting  principal  flute  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
1990.  In  September,  after  ten  years  of  service  to  the  orchestra,  she  will  relinquish  her  duties 
with  the  BSO  to  become  Professor  of  Flute  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  to  pursue  a 
more  active  solo  career  after  twenty-two  years  as  an  orchestral  musician.  She  will  make  her 
BSO  debut  as  a  concerto  soloist  at  Tanglewood  this  August,  performing  Leonard  Bernstein's 
Halil  under  the  direction  of  John  Williams.  Appointed  assistant  principal  flutist  of  the  BSO 
and  principal  flutist  of  the  Boston  Pops  in  1983,  Ms.  Buyse  previously  served  as  assistant 
principal  flutist  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  A  native  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  the  only  Amer- 
ican finalist  in  the  1969  Geneva  International  Flute  Competition,  and  also  active  as  a  teacher, 
she  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  orchestras  in  Europe  and  throughout  the  United  States  and  is 
an  active  chamber  musician.  Ms.  Buyse  occupies  the  Marian  Gray  Lewis  Chair  in  the  orches- 
tra's flute  section. 

A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  for  twenty-seven  years — from  1965  until  the  end  of  the 
1992  Tanglewood  season — BSO  assistant  concertmaster  Max  Hobart  retired  from  the  orches- 
tra due  to  chronic  neurological  and  muscular  problems  in  his  left  arm.  He  continues  to  be 
active  as  a  conductor:  he  is  music  director  of  the  Civic  Symphony  of  Boston  and  of  the  North 
Shore  Philharmonic  in  Salem,  and  has  appeared  frequently  as  a  guest  conductor  throughout 
New  England,  as  well  as  with  orchestras  in  Alaska,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Haiti.  Mr.  Hobart  ap- 
peared as  soloist  at  Symphony  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Fiedler 
and  John  Williams,  as  well  as  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  As  a  chamber  musician 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  he  toured  throughout  the  United  States  and 
South  America,  as  well  as  to  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China.  Mr. 
Hobart  occupied  the  Robert  L.  Beal  and  Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  Chair  in  the  orchestra's 
first  violin  section. 
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Since  joining  the  BSO  as  assistant  principal  violist  in  1979,  Patricia  McCarty  has  con- 
tinued international  activity  as  a  soloist,  performing  in  recent  seasons  with  orchestras  and  in 
recital  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  She  has  been  awarded  two  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  Solo  Recitalist  Grants,  the  Paine  Award  for  performance  of  new  American  music,  and 
Gramophones  "Critic's  Choice"  designation  for  her  recording  of  works  by  Rebecca  Clarke  on 
the  Northeastern  label.  Ms.  McCarty  has  collaborated  with  such  diverse  musicians  as  Lou 
Harrison,  Maureen  Forrester,  and  jazz  pianist  Keith  Jarrett,  whose  work  for  viola  and  orches- 
tra Ms.  McCarty  commissioned  and  recently  recorded  for  ECM.  Occupant  of  the  Anne  Stone- 
man  Chair  as  the  BSO's  assistant  principal  violist,  Ms.  McCarty  has  been  a  member  of  the 
BSO  for  fourteen  years  and  will  leave  the  orchestra  after  the  1993  Tanglewood  season  to  pursue 
a  career  combining  solo  and  chamber  music  performance  with  teaching. 

Violinist  Fredy  Ostrovsky  joined  the  BSO  in  1952,  during  Charles  Munch's  tenure  as  music 
director,  ten  years  after  attending  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  as  a  fellowship  student.  Born 
in  Bulgaria,  Mr.  Ostrovsky  graduated  from  Vienna's  State  Academy  of  Music  at  thirteen,  with 
highest  honors.  He  served  three  years  in  the  United  States  Army  and  was  a  member  of  Glenn 
Miller's  Army  Air  Force  Band,  after  which  he  became  concertmaster  for  Paul  Whiteman  and 
played  with  various  musical  groups  in  New  York  before  joining  the  BSO.  He  has  taught  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  was  concertmaster  for  many  years  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Philharmonic.  The  occupant  of  the  Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Chair  in  the 
orchestra's  first  violin  section,  Mr.  Ostrovsky  will  retire  from  the  orchestra  at  the  end  of  this 
summer's  Tanglewood  season,  following  forty-one  years  of  service  to  the  BSO. 

Appointed  to  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1964  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  English  horn  player  Laur- 
ence Thorstenberg  will  retire  from  the  orchestra  following  the  1993  Tanglewood  season,  follow- 
ing twenty-nine  years  of  service  to  the  BSO.  On  various  occasions  over  the  years  he  has  played 
in  every  position  in  the  oboe  section,  including  principal  oboe,  and  regularly  as  solo  oboe 
d'amore.  He  has  also  been  active  as  a  teacher.  Born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Mr.  Thorstenberg 
served  in  the  United  States  Army  during  World  War  II,  studied  oboe  and  chamber  music  under 
Marcel  Tabuteau  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  was  solo  oboe  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival 
for  two  years,  played  oboe  and  English  horn  in  major  engagements  with  the  symphony  orches- 
tras of  Utah,  Baltimore,  Dallas,  and  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony under  Fritz  Reiner  for  the  decade  prior  to  his  joining  the  BSO.  As  the  BSO's  English 
horn  player,  Mr.  Thorstenberg  occupies  the  Beranek  Chair  in  the  orchestra's  woodwind  sec- 
tion. 

A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  bass  section  since  1962,  Bela  Wurtzler  will 
retire  from  the  BSO  at  the  end  of  the  1993  Tanglewood  season,  after  thirty-one  years  of  service 
to  the  orchestra.  He  occupies  the  recently  endowed  Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne  Chair  in  the 
orchestra's  bass  section.  Born  and  raised  in  Budapest,  Mr.  Wurtzler  began  violin  lessons 
when  he  was  five  and  went  on  to  graduate  in  double  bass  from  the  Franz  Liszt  Academy  in 
Budapest.  He  played  with  the  Budapest  State  Opera  and  Philharmonic  before  coming  to  the 
United  States  in  1956,  when  he  became  assistant  principal  bass  with  the  Detroit  Symphony, 
a  position  he  held  for  five  years  before  joining  the  BSO.  Mr.  Wurtzler  has  taught  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  and  at  Brown  University. 

Richard  L.  Kaye  has  been  associated  with  the  radio  broadcasting  activities  of  the  BSO 
since  1957.  Mr.  Kaye  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1944  and  earned  a  master's 
degree  in  1946.  He  attended  public  schools  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Longy  School 
of  Music.  Mr.  Kaye  has  served  the  Boston  Symphony  as  announcer,  engineer,  and  producer  of 
the  orchestra's  radio  broadcasts,  returning  to  announcing  on  the  retirement  of  William  Pierce. 
Mr.  Kaye  brought  the  "Musical  Marathon"  (now  called  "Salute  to  Symphony")  to  the  BSO 
twenty-three  years  ago.  He  is  now  in  his  second  term  as  an  Overseer  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

We  extend  our  sincere  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  each  of  these  individuals  for  their 
devotion  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  to  the  musical  community  of  Boston. 
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A  Gift  That  Always 
Hits  A  High  Note. 


1  rl^iH    i 


The  Copley  Place  Gift  Certificate.  It  lets  them  choose  from  over 

1 00  distinctive  stores,  so  it's  the  perfect  gift  for  the  most  discriminating 

individuals.  Your  family.  Friends.  Even  business  associates. 

For  more  details  on  the  Copley  Place  Gift  Certificate, 
call  (61 7)  262-6600. 

Copley  Parking  Special 

Park  3  hours  for  just  $5  or  park  free  after  5  p.m. 
Both  with  a  $5  purchase  and  validated  ticket. 


COPLEY 
PLACE 

In  Boston's  Back  Bay 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  April  22,  at  8 
Friday,  April  23,  at  2 
Saturday,  April  24,  at  8 
Tuesday,  April  27,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  3 

First  Part 

I.  Kraftig.  Entschieden. 
[Forceful.  Decisive.] 

INTERMISSION 

Second  Part 
II.  Tempo  di  Menuetto.  Sehr  massig. 
Ja  nicht  eilen!  Grazioso. 
[In  minuet  tempo.  Very  moderato. 
Don't  hurry!  Graceful.] 

III.  Comodo.  Scherzando.  Ohne  Hast. 
[Easygoing.  Jesting.  Without  haste.] 

IV.  Sehr  langsam.  Misterioso.  Durchaus  ppp. 
[Very  slow.  Mysterious,  ppp  throughout.] 
Words  by  Nietszche. 

V.  Lustig  im  Tempo  und  keck  im  Ausdruck. 
[Cheerful  in  tempo  and  jaunty  in  expression.] 
Words  from  Des  knaben  Wunderhorn. 
IV.  Langsam.  Ruhevoll.  Empfunden. 
[Slow.  Peaceful.  Deeply  felt.] 

BIRGITTA  SVENDEN,  mezzo-soprano 
WOMEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 

CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
AMERICAN  BOYCHOIR,  JAMES  LITTON,  director 


Texts  and  translations  are  on  page  29. 


These  performances  of  Mahler's  Third  Symphony  are  being  recorded  by  Philips  for 
future  release  as  part  of  the  orchestra's  continuing  Mahler  cycle  on  that  label.  Your 
cooperation  in  keeping  noise  in  the  Hall  at  a  minimum  is  sincerely  appreciated. 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  10:05  and  the  afternoon  concert  about  4:05. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 

New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 
Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  24 


An  Outstanding 

Performance 

Is  Always 

The  Result  Of  A 

Harmonious 

Effort. 


BayBank  applauds  the  continuing  success  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  congratulate  all  the  performers  and  those  behind  the  scenes 

for  working  in  perfect  harmony  to  create  music  loved  around  the  world. 


BayBank 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Grant  Llewellyn  and  Robert  Spano, 
Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Thursday,  April  22,  at  8 
Friday,  April  23,  at  2 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music       Jt 
Dmuor    ^Sbt 


Please  note  that  mezzo-soprano  Birgitta  Svenden  has  had  to  cancel  her 
appearances  at  these  concerts  because  of  a  death  in  her  family.  Hanna 
Schwarz  will  be  the  vocal  soloist  in  these  performances  of  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  3. 

Hanna  Schwarz 

Mezzo-soprano  Hanna  Schwarz  made  her  Bayreuth  Festival  debut  in  1975,  sang 
Erda  the  following  year  in  Bayreuth's  centennial  Ring  production,  and  has 
returned  there  regularly  to  appear  in  the  Ring  and  as  Brangane  in  Tristan  und 
Isolde.  In  the  United  States  she  has  appeared  with  San  Francisco  Opera, 
Washington  Opera,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  where  she  made  her  debut  in  1988  as  Fricka  in  Das 
Rheingold.  At  the  Met  she  has  also  sung  the  Second  Norn  in  Gotterdammerung 
and  Fricka  in  Die  Walkure.  A  native  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  Ms.  Schwarz  studied 
voice  at  the  Music  Academy  in  Hanover,  where  her  operatic  debut  was  as 
Maddalena  in  Rigoletto.  She  later  sang  Siegrune  in  Die  Walkure  for  her  debut  at 
the  Hanover  State  Theater.  Ms.  Schwarz  made  her  debut  with  the  Hamburg 
Staatsoper  in  1973,  winning  acclaim  with  that  company  as  Cherubino  in  he  nozze 
di  Figaro,  Dulcinea  in  Don  Quichotte,  Angelina  in  La  Cenerentola,  Dorabella  in  Cosl 
fan  tutte,  Mistress  Quickly  in  Falstaff,  Octavian  in  Der  Rosenkavalier,  and  The 
Composer  in  Ariadne  aufNaxos.  She  participated  in  the  world  premiere  of  the 
three-act  version  of  Alban  Berg's  Lulu  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  February  1979  and 
has  also  been  heard  in  major  productions  at  the  Deutsche  Oper  Berlin,  the 
Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  the  Holland  Festival.  Ms.  Schwarz  sings  regularly  with 
San  Francisco  Opera,  and  has  also  appeared  in  Munich  and  Geneva.  She  made 
her  only  previous  Boston  Symphony  appearances  in  February  1982,  as  soloist  in 
Mahler's  Third  Symphony  under  Claudio  Abbado's  direction. 


Week  24 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 

Saturday,  April  24,  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Please  note  that  there  will  be  NO  INTERMISSION  in  tonight's 

performance  of  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  3.  Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:40. 

Also  please  note  that  mezzo-soprano  Birgitta  Svenden  has  had  to  cancel  her 
appearance  at  this  concert  because  of  a  death  in  her  family.  Jessye  Norman  will  be 
the  vocal  soloist  in  tonight's  performance . 

Jessye  Norman 

Jessye  Norman  regularly  appears  with  the  world's  most 
prestigious  orchestras  and  opera  companies,  and  in  recital  in  the 
major  music  centers.  Her  1992-93  season  has  included 
performances  as  Jocasta  in  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  under  Seiji 
Ozawa's  direction,  to  inaugurate  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in 
Japan;  Metropolitan  Opera  performances  as  Sieglinde  in  Die 
Walkiire  and  Ariadne  in  a  new  production  of  Ariadne  aufNaxos; 
Mahler's  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  and  Wagner's  YJesendonck  Lieder 
with  James  Levine  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic;  Schoenberg's 
Erwartung  with  Pierre  Boulez  and  the  London  Symphony;  Strauss's  Four  Last  Songs 
with  Sergiu  Celibidache  and  the  Munich  Philharmonic;  and  recitals  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Her  1993-94  season  will  include  guest  appearances  with 
the  London  Symphony,  the  Boston  Symphony  (performing  Berlioz's  La  Mort  de 
Cleopdtre  and  Britten's  Phaedra  in  Boston  and  New  York),  and  the  Chicago  Symphony. 
Ms.  Norman  was  born  in  Augusta,  Georgia;  her  teachers  included  Carolyn  Grant  at 
Howard  University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Alice  Duschak  at  Baltimore's  Peabody 
Conservatory,  and  Pierre  Bernac  and  Elizabeth  Mannion  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  She  began  her  professional  life  as  a  member  of  the  Deutsche  Oper  Berlin, 
making  her  debut  in  December  1969  as  Elisabeth  in  Tannhduser,  her  first  appearance 
on  the  operatic  stage.  Ms.  Norman  toured  extensively  in  the  1970s  and  was  soon 
appearing  regularly  at  such  festivals  as  Tanglewood,  Ravinia,  Edinburgh,  Randers, 
Aix-en-Provence,  and  Salzburg.  She  has  sung  a  widely  varied  operatic  repertoire  at 
La  Scala,  Florence's  Teatro  Comunale,  London's  Royal  Opera  House,  the  Stuttgart 
Opera,  the  Vienna  and  Hamburg  State  Operas,  the  Opera  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Aix-en-Provence.  Her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens  opened 
the  Met's  centennial  season  in  1983.  She  has  received  numerous  honorary  doctorates 
and  other  prestigious  awards.  Besides  her  long-standing  association  with  Philips 
Classics,  she  has  also  recorded  for  CBS  Masterworks,  Decca,  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
EMI /Angel,  and  Erato.  Ms.  Norman  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  at 
Tanglewood  in  1982  and  has  appeared  frequently  with  the  orchestra  since  then.  She  is 
recording  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  3  with  the  BSO  this  week  for  Philips;  she  has 
previously  recorded  Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  with 
Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra. 

Week  24 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Season,  1992-93 


Tuesday,  April  27,  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


ftr- 

P~ 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWAy^ 

Mmsic 
Dimtw 


Please  note  that  there  will  be  NO  INTERMISSION  in  tonight's  performance  of 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  3.  Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:55. 

Also  please  note  that  mezzo-soprano  Birgitta  Svend£n  has  had  to  cancel  her 
appearance  at  this  concert  because  of  a  death  in  her  family.  Tatiana  Troyanos  will 
be  the  vocal  soloist  in  tonight's  performance. 

Tatiana  Troyanos 

A  leading  artist  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  since  her  1976  debut 
there  as  Octavian  in  Der  Rosenkavcdier,  mezzo-soprano  Tatiana 
Troyanos  has  appeared  in  numerous  new  Met  productions, 
including  the  nationally  televised  Otto  Schenk  production  of 
Die  Fledermaus  (as  Prince  Orlovsky),  as  well  as  Les  Conies 
d'Hoffmann  (Giulietta),  Lulu  (Countess  Geschwitz),  Oedipus  Rex 
(Jocasta),  and  La  clemenza  di  Tito  (Sesto).  She  appeared  in 
opening  night  performances  at  the  Met  for  three  consecutive 
seasons,  in  Norma,  Der  Rosenkavalier,  and  Les  Troyens,  and  this 
season  created  the  role  of  Queen  Isabella  in  the  world  premiere  of  Philip  Glass's 
opera  The  Voyage.  Other  Met  roles  have  included  Carmen,  Eboli,  Charlotte,  Kundry, 
The  Composer,  and  Waltraute  in  Wagner's  Gdtterdammerung.  Outside  of  New  York, 
the  Greek-American  mezzo  has  sung  Werther  in  Paris,  La  clemenza  di  Tito  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival,  J  Capuleti  e  i  Montecchi  in  Chicago,  and  L'incoronazione  di  Poppea 
and  Giulio  Cesare  in  San  Francisco.  She  made  her  La  Scala  debut  as  Adalgisa 
opposite  Montserrat  Caballe's  Norma,  in  the  first  worldwide  telecast  of  an  opera.  In 
addition,  she  has  toured  North  America  and  Europe  as  a  recitalist,  has  appeared 
with  major  orchestras  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  has  appeared  at  festivals 
j  including  Ravinia,  Tanglewood,  Saratoga,  Waterloo,  Mostly  Mozart,  and  Aix-en- 
|  Provence.  Ms.  Troyanos  may  be  heard  with  soprano  Benita  Valente,  her  frequent 
collaborator,  on  a  recent  MusicMasters  disc  of  Handel  and  Mozart  arias  and  duets 
conducted  by  Julius  Rudel.  Her  recorded  roles  include  Cherubino  in  he  nozze  di 
Figaro,  Carmen,  Adalgisa,  Charlotte,  and  Anita  in  West  Side  Story  under  Leonard 
|  Bernstein's  direction.  Rimed  performances  have  included  Sesto  in  Jean-Pierre 
Ponnelle's  production  of  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  and  Metropolitan  Opera  productions  of 
Les  Troyens  and  Tannhauser,  all  under  the  direction  of  James  Levine.  Ms.  Troyanos 
made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  February  1966  in  Schumann's  Scenes  from 
Goethe's  "Faust."   Since  then  she  has  appeared  with  the  orchestra  as  soloist  in  Verdi's 
\Requiem,  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  which  she  recorded  with 
Ithe  orchestra  for  Philips,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete. 
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Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  3 

Gustav  Mahler  was  born  in  Kalischt  (Kaliste)  near 
the  Moravian  border  of  Bohemia  on  July  7,  1860, 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  May  18,  1911.  He  did  the 
main  work  on  the  Third  Symphony  in  the  summers  of 
1895,  when  he  composed  the  second  through  sixth 
movements,  and  1896,  when  he  added  the  first.  Two 
songs,  "Ablosung  im  Sommer"  ("Relief  in  Summer  , ) 
and  "Das  himmlische  Leben"  ("Life  in  Heaven"), 
provide  source  material  for  some  of  the  symphony, 
and  they  go  back  to  about  1890  and  February  1892, 
respectively.  Mahler  made  final  revisions  in  May 
1899.  The  symphony  was  introduced  piecemeal. 
Arthur  Nikisch  conducted  the  second  movement, 
then  presented  as  "Blumenstiick"  ("Flower  Piece"), 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  on  November  9,  1896. 
Felix  Weingartner  gave  the  second,  third,  and  sixth  movements  with  the  Royal  Orchestra, 
Berlin,  on  March  9,  1897.  With  L.  Geller-Wolter  singing  the  alto  solos,  Mahler  himself 
conducted  the  first  complete  performance  at  the  Festival  of the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher 
Musikverein  in  Krefeld  on  June  9,  1902,  and  the  score  was  published  that  year  by  Josef 
Weinberger  in  Vienna.  Ernst  Kunwald  introduced  the  Third  Symphony  in  the  United 
States  at  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival,  May  9,  1914.  Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  first 
movement  only  at  Boston  Symphony  concerts  in  March  1943.  Burgin  also  introduced  the 
complete  work  here,  in  January  1962,  with  Florence  Koplejf  and  the  Chorus  pro  Musica, 
Alfred  Nash  Patterson,  conductor.  BSO  performances  have  since  been  led  by  Erich 
Leinsdorf(in  September  and  October  1966,  with  Shirley  Verrett,  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  conductor,  and  the  Boston  Boychoir,  John 
Oliver,  conductor);  Seiji  Ozawa  (in  April  1977,  with  Birgit  Finnila,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Chorus,  and  the  Boston  Boy  Choir,  Theodore  Marier,  director;  and  then  at 
Tanglewood  that  August,  again  with  Finnila  and  the  Boston  Boy  Choir,  but  with  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor);  Claudio  Abbado  (in  February 
1982,  with  Hanna  Schwarz,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  and  the  Boston  Boy 
Choir);  and  Ozawa  (at  Tanglewood  in  1983  with  Jessye  Norman,  the  Tanglewood  Festi- 
val Chorus,  and  the  Boston  Boy  Choir,  and  at  Symphony  Hall  in  February  1986,  with 
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/arc  DeGaetani,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  and  the  Boston  Boy  Choir).  Ozawa 
also  led  tour  performances  in  February  1986  in  Tokyo  and  Kyoto,  Japan,  with  Naoko 
Ihara,  the  Shinyu-kai  Chorus,  and  the  Kamakura  Junior  Chorus.  The  score  calls  for 
four  flutes  (two  doubling  piccolo),  four  oboes  (one  doubling  English  horn),  three 
clarinets  (one  doubling  bass  clarinet)  and  two  high  clarinets  in  E-flat,four  bassoons 
(one  doubling  contrabasson),  eight  horns,  four  trumpets,  posthorn,four  trombones,  bass 
tuba  and  contrabass  tuba,  two  harps,  strings,  and  percussion  including  kettledrums, 
glockenspiel,  snare  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  bass  drum,  suspended  cymbals,  cymbal 
attached  to  the  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  and  birch  brush. 

"Any  ass  can  see  that,"  said  Brahms  when  someone  pointed  out  the  resemblance  of 
the  big  tune  in  the  finale  of  his  First  Symphony  to  the  one  in  Beethoven's  Ninth.  It  is 
not  recorded  what  Mahler  said  when  someone — and  someone  must  have — remarked 
on  his  beginning  the  Third  Symphony  with  the  Brahms  First,  as  it  were.  That,  too,  any 
ass  can  see,  and  we  know  what  Mahler  thought  of  such  asses  (cf.  his  song  about  the 
ass,  the  cuckoo,  and  the  nightingale — Lob  des  hohen  Verstandes  [Praise  of  Lofty  Intel- 
lect]— composed  in  June  1896,  midway  through  his  work  on  the  Third  Symphony).* 
Mahler  was  neither  forgetful  nor  a  plagiarist,  and  more  than  forty  years  ago  Donald 
Francis  Tovey  asserted  the  view  then  considered  heterodox  that  "we  cannot  fall  back 
upon  the  device  of  classifying  Mahler  as  one  of  the  conductor-composers  who  have 
drifted  into  composition  through  the  urge  to  display  their  vast  memories  as  experi- 
enced conductors."  No,  this  beginning  is  allusion  and  reference,  both  to  a  particular 
monument  of  the  symphonic  tradition  and  to  a  type  of  triumphal  song.  Mahler  lived 
ambivalently  in  tradition,  wanting  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  part  of  it  and,  in  Henry- 
Louis  de  La  Grange's  word,  to  "insult"  it.  The  Third,  the  biggest  of  his  symphonies  as 
well  as  the  most  extraordinary  in  proportions  and  design,  is  the  most  massive  of  his 
insults. 

When  Mahler  visited  Sibelius  in  1907 — Mahler  was  then  near  to  completing  his 
Eighth  Symphony — the  two  composers  argued  about  "the  essence  of  symphony," 
Mahler  rejecting  his  colleague's  creed  of  severity,  style,  and  logic  by  countering  with 
"No,  a  symphony  must  be  like  the  world.  It  must  embrace  everything."  Twelve  years 
earlier,  while  actually  at  work  on  the  Third,  he  had  remarked  that  to  "call  it  a  sym- 
phony is  really  incorrect,  as  it  does  not  follow  the  usual  form.  The  term  'symphony' — to 
me  this  means  creating  a  world  with  all  the  technical  means  available." 

The  completion  of  the  Second  Symphony  the  previous  summer  had  given  him  con- 
fidence: he  was  sure  of  being  "in  perfect  control"  of  his  technique.  Now,  in  the  summer 
of  1895,  escaped  for  some  months  from  his  duties  as  principal  conductor  at  the  Ham- 
burg Opera,  installed  in  his  new  one-room  cabin  in  Steinbach  on  the  Attersee  some 
twenty  miles  east  of  Salzburg,  with  his  sister  Justine  and  his  friend  Natalie  Bauer- 
Lechner  to  look  after  him  (this  most  crucially  meant  silencing  crows,  water  birds, 
children,  and  whistling  farmhands),  Mahler  set  out  to  make  a  pantheistic  world  to 
which  he  gave  the  overall  title  The  Happy  Life— A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (adding 
"not  after  Shakespeare,  critics  and  Shakespeare  mavens  please  note").  Before  he 
wrote  any  music,  he  worked  out  a  scenario  in  five  sections,  entitled  What  the  forest 
tells  me,  What  the  trees  tell  me,  What  twilight  tells  me  ("strings  only"  he  noted),  What 
the  cuckoo  tells  me  (scherzo),  and  What  the  child  tells  me.  He  changed  all  that  five  times 


*Brahms,  who  looked  at  the  score  of  Mahler's  Second  Symphony  and  found  its  scherzo  to  be  a  piece 
"bordering  on  genius,"  saw  none  of  the  Third.  Mahler  at  this  period  always  paid  a  summer  visit  to 
Brahms  at  Bad  Ischl,  close  enough  to  his  own  house  at  Steinbach  for  a  pleasant  bicycle  trip.  "Vbra 
Zeit  zu  Zeit  sell'  ich  den  alten  gern"  ("From  time  to  time  I  enjoy  seeing  the  old  man"),  said  Mahler, 
quoting  Goethe's  Mephistopheles  on  the  subject  of  his  visits  to  the  Lord.  "Gloomy  and  hating  life," 
the  old  man  was  nonetheless  friendly  to  Mahler,  though  impossible  to  draw  out  on  music  or  any  other 
subject  of  intellectual  content.  That  he  asked  to  have  one  of  Mahler's  scores  sent  to  him  was  an 
amazing  departure  from  his  usual  reserve. 
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during  the  summer  as  the  music  began  to  take  shape  in  his  mind  and,  with  a  rapidity 
that  astonished  him,  on  paper  as  well.  The  Happy  Life  disappeared,  to  be  replaced  for 
a  while  by  the  Neitzschean  Gay  Science  (first  My  Gay  Science).  The  trees,  the  twilight, 
and  the  cuckoo  were  all  taken  out,  their  places  taken  by  flowers,  animals,  and  morning 
bells.  He  added  What  the  night  tells  me  and  saw  that  he  wanted  to  begin  with  the 
triumphal  entry  of  summer,  which  would  include  an  element  of  something  Dionysiac 
and  even  frightening.  In  less  than  three  weeks  he  composed  what  are  now  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  movements.  He  went  on  to  the  Adagio  and,  by  the  time  his  com- 
posing vacation  came  to  an  end  on  August  20,  he  had  made  an  outline  of  the  first  move- 
ment and  composed  two  independent  songs,  Lied  des  Verfolgten  in  Turm  (Song  of  the 
Prisoner  in  the  Tower)  and  Wo  die  schbnen  Trompeten  blasen  ( Where  the  beautiful  trum- 
pets sound).  It  was  the  richest  summer  of  his  life. 

In  June  1896  he  was  back  at  Steinbach.  He  had  made  some  progress  scoring  the 
new  symphony  and  he  had  complicated  his  life  by  an  intense  and  stormy  affair  with  a 
young,  superlatively  gifted  dramatic  soprano  newly  come  to  the  Hamburg  Opera,  Anna 
von  Mildenburg.  He  also  discovered  when  he  got  to  Steinbach  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
bring  the  sketches  of  the  first  movement,  and  it  was  while  waiting  for  them  that  he 
composed  his  little  bouquet  for  critics,  Lob  des  hohen  Verstandes.  In  due  course  the 
sketches  arrived,  and  Mahler,  as  he  worked  on  them,  gradually  realized  that  the  Awak- 
ening of  Pan*  and  the  Triumphal  March  of  Summer  wanted  to  be  one  movement  instead 
of  two.  He  also  saw,  rather  to  his  alarm,  that  the  first  movement  was  growing  hugely, 


*Mahler  was  responsive  to  omens,  and  when  a  letter  from  Anna  von  Mildenburg  arrived  with  PAN 
stamped  prominently  on  the  envelope,  he  was  all  set  to  take  it  as  a  preternatural  endorsement  of  his 
plan  for  the  symphony.  The  rush  dissipated  when  he  looked  again  and  saw  that  the  letters  were 
followed  by  the  number  30,  the  whole  standing  for  Post  Amt  Nummer  30,  Post  Office  Number  30. 
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A  September  1895  letter  from  Mahler  to  Natalie  Bauer-Lechner  with  proposed  titles  for  the 
Third  Symphony's  originally  seven  movements:  I.  Procession  of  Dionysus,  or,  Summer 
marches  in.  II.  What  the  flowers  in  the  meadow  tell  me.  III.  What  the  animals  in  the  forest 
tell  me.  IV.  What  the  night  tells  me  (mankind).  V.  What  the  morning  bells  tell  me  (the 
angels).  VI.  What  love  tells  me.  VII.  What  the  child  tells  me. 
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that  it  would  be  more  than  half  an  hour  long,  and  that  it  was  also  getting  louder  and 
louder.  He  deleted  his  finale,  What  the  child  tells  me,  which  was  the  Life  in  Heaven 
song  of  1892,  putting  it  to  work  a  few  years  later  to  serve  as  finale  to  the  Fourth  Sym- 
phony. That  necessitated  rewriting  the  last  pages  of  the  Adagio,  which  was  now  the  last 
movement,  but  essentially  the  work  was  under  control  by  the  beginning  of  August.  The 
Gay  Science  was  still  part  of  the  title  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  coupled  with 
what  had  become  A  Midsummer  Noons  Dream,  but  in  the  eighth  and  last  of  Mahler's 
scenarios,  dated  August  6,  1896,  the  superscription  is  simply  A  Midsummer  Noons 
Dream  with  the  following  titles  given  to  the  individual  movements: 

First  Part:  Pan  awakes.  Summer  comes  marching  in 

(Bacchic  procession). 

Second  Part:      What  the  flowers  in  the  meadow  tell  me 
What  the  animals  in  the  forest  tell  me 
What  humanity  tells  me 
What  the  angels  tell  me 
What  love  tells  me 

At  the  premiere,  the  program  page  showed  no  titles  at  all,  only  tempo  and  generic 
indications  (see  below).  '"''Beginning  with  Beethoven"  wrote  Mahler  to  the  critic  Max 
Kalbeck  that  year,  "there  is  no  modern  music  without  its  underlying  program. — But 
no  music  is  worth  anything  if  you  first  have  to  tell  the  listener  what  experience  lies 
behind  it,  respectively  what  he  is  supposed  to  experience  in  it. — And  so  yet  again: 
pereat  every  program! — You  just  have  to  bring  along  ears  and  a  heart  and — not  least — 
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willingly  surrender  to  the  rhapsodist.  Some  residue  of  mystery  always  remains,  even 
for  the  creator. " 

Writing  at  about  the  same  time  to  the  conductor  Josef  Krug-Waldsee,  Mahler  elabo- 
rated: 

Those  titles  were  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  provide  non-musicians  with  something  to 
hold  on  to,  and  with  a  signpost  for  the  intellectual,  or  better,  the  expressive  content 
of  the  single  movements  and  of  their  relationships  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole. 
That  it  didn't  work  (as,  in  fact,  it  could  never  work)  and  that  it  led  only  to  misinterpre- 
tations of  the  most  horrendous  sort  became  painfully  clear  all  too  quickly.  It's  the 
same  disaster  that  had  overtaken  me  on  previous  and  similar  occasions,  and  now  I 
have  once  and  for  all  given  up  commenting,  analyzing,  all  such  expediences  of  what- 
ever sort.  These  titles  .  .  .  will  surely  say  something  to  you  after  you  know  the  score. 
You  will  draw  intimations  from  them  about  how  I  imagined  the  steady  intensification 
of  feeling,  from  the  indistinct,  unbending,  elemental  existence  (of  the  forces  of 
nature)  to  the  tender  formation  of  the  human  heart,  which  in  turn  points  toward  and 
reaches  a  region  beyond  itself  (God). 

Please  express  that  in  your  own  language,  without  quoting  those  extremely  in- 
adequate titles,  and  that  way  you  will  have  acted  in  my  spirit.  I  am  very  grateful  that 
you  asked  me  [about  the  titles],  for  it  is  by  no  means  inconsequential  to  me  and  for 
the  future  of  my  work  how  it  is  introduced  into  "public  life." 

W}rds  a  program  annotator  quotes  at  his  peril.  But  the  climate  has  changed  in  these 
ninety  years,  and  today's  audience  is  very  much  inclined  to  come  to  Mahler  with  that 
willingness  to  surrender  for  which  he  hoped.  We  do  well  to  ignore  the  "Titan"  claptrap 
Mahler  imposed  on  his  First  Symphony  years  after  its  composition.  When,  however,  we 
look  at  the  titles  in  the  Third  Symphony,  we  are,  even  though  they  were  finally  rejected, 
looking  at  an  attempt,  or  a  series  of  attempts,  to  put  into  a  few  words  the  material,  the 
world  of  ideas,  emotions,  and  associations  that  lay  behind  the  choices  Mahler  made  as 
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he  composed.  We,  too,  can  draw  intimations  from  them,  and  then  remove  them  as 
scaffolding  we  no  longer  need.  And  with  that,  let  us  turn  to  a  brief  look  at  the  musical 
object  Mahler  left  us. 

The  first  movement  accounts  for  roughly  one  third  of  the  symphony's  length.  Starting 
with  magnificent  gaiety,  it  falls  at  once  into  a  mood  of  tragedy — seesawing  chords  of 
low  horns  and  bassoons,  the  drumbeats  of  a  funeral  procession,  cries  and  outrage. 
Mysterious  twitterings  follow,  the  suggestion  of  a  distant  quick  march,  and  a  grandly 
rhetorical  recitative  for  the  trombone.  Against  all  that,  Mahler  poses  a  series  of  quick 
marches  (the  realizations  of  what  he  had  adumbrated  earlier  for  just  a  few  seconds), 
the  sorts  of  tunes  you  can't  believe  you  haven't  known  all  your  life  and  the  sort  that 
used  to  cause  critics  to  complain  of  Mahler's  "banality,"  elaborated  and  scored  with 
an  astounding  combination  of  delicacy  and  exuberance.  Their  swagger  is  rewarded  by 
a  collision  with  catastrophe,  and  the  whole  movement — for  all  its  outsize  dimensions 
as  classical  a  sonata  form  as  Mahler  ever  made — is  the  conflict  of  the  dark  and  the 
bright  elements,  culminating  in  the  victory  of  the  latter. 

Two  other  points  might  be  made.  One  concerns  Mahler's  fascination,  not  ignored  in 
our  century,  with  things  happening  "out  of  time."  The  piccolo  rushing  the  imitations 
of  the  violins'  little  fanfares  is  not  berserk:  she  is  merely  following  Mahler's  direction 
to  play  "without  regard  for  the  beat."  That  is  playful,  but  the  same  device  is  turned  to 
dramatic  effect  when,  at  the  end  of  a  steadily  accelerating  development,  the  snare 
drums  cut  across  the  oom-pah  of  the  cellos  and  basses  with  a  slower  march  tempo  of 
their  own,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  eight  horns  in  unison  to  blast  the  recapitula- 
tion into  being.  The  other  thing  is  to  point  out  that  several  of  the  themes  heard  near  the 
beginning  will  be  transformed  into  the  materials  of  the  last  three  movements — fascinat- 
ing especially  when  you  recall  that  the  first  movement  was  written  after  the  others.  * 

In  the  division  of  the  work  Mahler  finally  adopted,  the  first  movement  is  the  entire 
first  section.  What  follows  is,  except  for  the  finale,  a  series  of  shorter  character  pieces, 
beginning  with  the  Blumenstiick,  the  first  music  he  composed  for  this  symphony.  It  is  a 
delicately  sentimental  minuet  with  access,  in  its  contrasting  section,  to  slightly  sinis- 
ter sources  of  energy.  Curiously,  it  anticipates  music  not  heard  in  the  symphony  at  all, 
that  is  to  say,  the  scurrying  runs  from  the  Life  in  Heaven  song  that  was  dropped  from 
this  design  and  finally  made  its  way  into  the  Fourth  Symphony.  Some  time  after  he 
finished  the  music,  Mahler  noted  with  surprise  that  the  bass  part  is  pizzicato  through- 
out. In  the  last  measure,  Wagner's  Parsifal  flower  maidens  make  a  ghostly  appearance 
in  Mahler's  Upper  Austrian  pastoral. 

In  the  third  movement,  Mahler  draws  on  his  song  Ablosung  im  Sommer  (Relief  in 
Summer),  whose  text  tells  of  waiting  for  Lady  Nightingale  to  start  singing  as  soon  as 
the  cuckoo  is  through.  The  marvel  here  is  the  landscape  with  posthorn,  not  only  the 
lovely  melody  itself,  but  the  way  it  is  introduced:  the  magic  transformation  of  the  very 
"present"  trumpet  into  distant  posthorn,  the  gradual  change  of  the  posthorn's  melody 
from  fanfare  to  song,  the  interlude  for  flutes,  and,  as  Arnold  Schoenberg  points  out, 
the  accompaniment  "at  first  with  the  divided  high  violins,  then,  even  more  beautiful 
if  possible,  with  the  horns."  After  the  brief  return  of  this  idyll  and  before  the  snappy 
coda,  Mahler  makes  spine-chilling  reference  to  the  "Great  Summons"  music  in  the 
Second  Symphony's  finale. 

Low  strings  rock  to  and  fro,  the  harps  accenting  a  few  of  their  notes,  the  seesawing 
horn  chords  from  the  first  pages  return,  and  a  human  voice  intones  the  Midnight  Song 
from  Friedrich  Nietzsche's  Thus  spoke  Zarathustra  (see  page  29).  Each  of  its  eleven 
lines  is  to  be  imagined  as  coming  between  the  strokes  of  midnight.  Pianississimo 
throughout,  warns  Mahler.  The  harmony  is  almost  as  static  as  the  dynamics,  being 

*In  the  Fourth  Symphony,  too,  Mahler  artfully  creates  the  illusion  that  the  music  he  composed 
between  1899  and  1901  leads  inevitably  to  a  finale  that  had  existed  since  1892. 
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frozen  in  all  but  a  few  measures  to  a  pedal  D  (the  beginning  and  end,  which  frame  that 
D  in  its  own  dominant,  A,  are  exceptions,  and  so  is  the  setting  with  solo  violin  of  "Lust 
defer  noch  als  Ewigkeif  ["Joy  deeper  still  than  heartbreak"]). 

From  here,  the  music  moves  forward  without  a  break,  and  as  abruptly  and  drastically 
as  it  changed  from  the  scherzo  to  Nietzsche's  midnight,  so  does  it  change  from  that 
darkness  to  the  bells  and  angels  of  the  fifth  movement.  The  text  comes  from  Des  Kna- 
ben  Wunderhorn  (The  Boys  Magic  Horn),  though  the  interjections  of  "Du  sollstja  nicht 
weinen"  ("But  you  mustn't  weep")  are  Mahler's  own.  *  A  three-part  chorus  of  women's 
voices  carries  most  of  the  text,  though  the  contralto  returns  to  take  the  part  of  the  sin- 
ner. The  boys'  chorus,  confined  at  first  to  bell  noises,  joins  later  in  the  exhortation 
"Liebe  nur  Gotf  ("Only  love  God")f  and  for  the  final  stanza.  This  movement,  too, 
foreshadows  the  Life  in  Heaven  that  will  not,  in  fact,  occur  until  the  Fourth  Symphony: 
the  solemnly  archaic  chords  first  heard  at  "/c/i  hab  ubertreten  die  Zehen  Gebot"  ("I 
have  trespassed  against  the  Ten  Commandments")  will  be  associated  in  the  later  work 
with  details  of  the  domestic  arrangement  in  that  mystical,  sweetly  scurrile  picture  of 
heaven.  Violins  drop  out  of  the  orchestra  for  this  softly  sonorous  movement. 

The  delicate  balance  between  the  regions  of  F  (the  quick  marches  of  the  first  move- 
ment, and  the  third  and  fifth  movements)  and  D  (the  dirges  in  the  first  movement,  the 


*Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn,  published  in  three  volumes  between  1805  and  1808,  widely  read,  dis- 
cussed, criticized,  and  imitated,  is  a  collection  of  German  folk  poetry,  compiled  in  nationalist  and 
Romantic  fervor  by  two  poets  in  their  twenties,  Clemens  Brentano  and  Achim  von  Arnin.  That,  at 
least,  is  what  it  purports  to  be:  in  fact,  the  two  indulged  themselves  freely  in  paraphrases,  additions, 
and  deletions,  fixing  things  up  so  as  to  give  them  a  more  antique  and  authentic  ring,  even  contribut- 
ing poems  of  their  own.  Mahler,  often  approaching  verses  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  Bren- 
tano and  Arnim  treated  the  originals,  turned  to  this  anthology  many  times:  indeed,  the  Nietzsche 
movement  in  this  symphony  is  Mahler's  only  solo  song  not  on  a  Wunderhorn  text  between  the  Songs 
of  a  Wayfarer  of  1884  and  the  Songs  on  the  Death  of  Children  of  1902. 

f  This  is  a  characteristic  alteration  of  Mahler's.  The  original  repeats  the  "und  bete  zu  Gott^  ("and  pray 
to  God")  of  the  preceding  line. 


'-, 
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Mahler  s  summer  house,  Steinbach  amAttersee,  built  in  1894,  and  where 
he  worked  on  his  Second  and  Third  symphonies 
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Nietzsche  song,  and,  by  extension,  the  minuet,  which  is  in  A  major)  is  now  and  finally 
resolved  in  favor  of  D.  Mahler  perceived  that  the  decision  to  end  the  symphony  with  an 
Adagio  was  one  of  the  most  special  he  made.*  "In  Adagio  movements,"  he  explained 
to  Natalie  Bauer-Lechner,  "everything  is  resolved  in  quiet.  The  Ixion  wheel  of  outward 
appearances  is  at  last  brought  to  a  standstill.  In  fast  movements — minuets,  Allegros, 
even  Andantes  nowadays — everything  is  motion,  change,  flux.  Therefore  I  have  ended 
my  Second  and  Third  symphonies,  contrary  to  custom  .  .  .  with  Adagios — the  higher 
form  as  distinguished  from  the  lower." 

A  noble  thought,  but,  not  uniquely  in  Mahler,  there  is  some  gap  between  theory 
and  reality.  The  Adagio  makes  its  way  at  the  last  to  a  sure  and  grand  conquest,  but 
during  its  course — and  this  is  a  movement,  like  the  first,  on  a  very  large  scale — Ixion's 
flaming  wheel  can  hardly  be  conceived  of  as  standing  still.  In  his  opening  melody, 
Mahler  invites  association  with  the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  last  quartet,  Opus 
135.  Soon,  though,  the  music  is  caught  in  "motion,  change,  flux,"  and  before  the  final 
triumph,  it  encounters  again  the  catastrophe  that  interrupted  the  first  movement.  The 
Adagio's  original  title,  What  love  tells  me,  refers  to  Christian  love — ''''agape'''' — and 
Mahler's  drafts  carry  the  superscription:  "Behold  my  wounds!  Let  not  one  soul  be 
lost."  The  performance  directions,  too,  seem  to  speak  to  the  issue  of  spirituality,  for 
Mahler  enjoins  that  the  immense  final  bars  with  their  thundering  kettledrums  be 
played  "not  with  brute  strength,  [but]  with  rich,  noble  tone"f  and  the  last  measure 
"not  be  cut  off  sharply,"  so  that  there  is  some  softness  to  the  edge  between  sound  and 
silence  at  the  end  of  this  most  riskily  and  gloriously  comprehensive  of  Mahler's 
"worlds." 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


*He  had  been  anticipated  by  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique  Symphony  of  1893,  but  Bruckner's  Ninth, 
which  was  in  any  event  not  originally  intended  to  end  with  its  great  Adagio,  was  still  work-in-progress 
in  summer  1896. 

fMahler  writes  "gesattigt,"  which  suggests  a  range  of  meaning  in  the  area  of  "satisfied"  and  "satu- 
rated." 
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O  MenschlGibAcht! 

Was  spricht  die  tiefe  Mitternacht? 

Ich  schlief! 

Aus  tiefem  Traum  bin  ich  erwacht! 

Die  Welt  ist  tief! 

Und  tiefer  als  derTag  gedacht! 

Tief  ist  ihrWeh! 

Lust  tiefer  noch  als  Herzeleid! 

Weh  spricht:  Vergeh! 

Doch  alle  Lust  will  Ewigkeit! 

Will  tiefe,  tiefe  Ewigkeit! 

— Friedrich  Nietzsche 


Oh  man,  give  heed! 

What  does  deep  midnight  say? 

I  slept! 

From  a  deep  dream  have  I  waked! 

The  world  is  deep, 

And  deeper  than  the  day  had  thought! 

Deep  is  its  pain! 

Joy  deeper  still  than  heartbreak! 

Pain  speaks:  Vanish! 

But  all  joy  seeks  eternity, 

Seeks  deep,  deep  eternity. 


Es  sungen  drei  Engel  einen  siissen 

Gesang, 
Mit  Freuden  es  selig  im  Himmel  klang, 
Sie  jauchzten  frohlich  auch  dabei, 

Dass  Petrus  sei  von  Siinden  frei. 


Three  angels  were  singing  a  sweet  song: 

With  joy  it  resounded  blissfully  in  heaven. 
At  the  same  time  they  happily  shouted 

with  joy 
That  Peter  was  absolved  from  sin. 


Denn  als  der  Herr  Jesus  zu  Tische  sass, 
Mit  seinen  zwolf  Jiingern  das  Abendmal 

ass, 
So  sprach  der  Herr  Jesus:  "Was  stehst  du 

denn  hier? 
Wenn  ich  dich  anseh',  so  weinest  du  mir." 

"Und  sollt  ich  nicht  weinen,  du  giitiger 

Gott! 
Du  sollstja  nicht  weinen! 
Ich  hab  iibertreten  die  Zehen  Gebot; 

Ich  gehe  und  weine  ja  bitterlich, 

Du  sollstja  nicht  weinen! 

Ach  komm  und  erbarme  dich  iiber  mich!" 

"Hast  du  denn  iibertreten  die  Zehen 

Gebot, 
So  fall  auf  die  Knie  und  bete  zu  Gott, 
Liebe  nur  Gott  in  alle  Zeit 
So  wirst  du  erlangen  die  himmlische 

Freud." 


For  as  Lord  Jesus  sat  at  table, 

Eating  supper  with  his  twelve  apostles, 

So  spoke  Lord  Jesus:  "Why  are  you  standing 

here? 
When  I  look  at  you,  you  weep." 

"And  should  I  not  weep,  you  kind  God! 

No,  you  mustn't  weep. 

I  have  trespassed  against  the  Ten 

Commandments. 
I  go  and  weep,  and  bitterly. 
No,  you  mustn't  weep. 
Ah,  come  and  have  mercy  on  me!" 

"If  you  have  trespassed  against  the  Ten 

Commandments, 
Then  fall  on  your  knees  and  pray  to  God, 
Love  only  God  for  ever, 
And  you  will  attain  heavenly  joy." 


Die  himmlische  Freud  ist  eine  selige 

Stadt, 
Die  himmlische  Freud,  die  kein  End 

mehr  hat; 
Die  himmlische  Freud,  war  Petro  bereit 
Durch  Jesum  und  alien  zur  Seligkeit. 

— from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 


Heavenly  joy  is  a  blessed  city, 

Heavenly  joy,  that  has  no  end. 

Heavenly  joy  was  prepared  for  Peter 
By  Jesus  and  for  the  salvation  of  all. 
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The  best  place  to  start  reading  about  Gustav  Mahler  is  Paul  Banks's  superbly  insightful 
article  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians;  it  has  been  reissued  in 
paperback,  along  with  the  Grove  articles  on  Janacek,  Richard  Strauss,  and  Sibelius, 
in  The  New  Grove  Turn  of  the  Century  Masters  (Norton  paperback).  Next,  a  little  larger, 
is  the  splendid  short  study  by  Michael  Kennedy  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Little- 
field  paperback).  Going  by  increasing  size,  we  come  to  Kurt  Blaukopf's  biography,  a 
readable  journalistic  account  (London),  and  Egon  Gartenberg's,  which  is  especially 
good  on  the  Viennese  milieu  if  somewhat  trivial  on  the  music  (Schirrher  paperback). 
Henry-Louis  de  La  Grange's  Mahler  (Doubleday)  is  an  extremely  detailed  biographical 
study.  Only  one  volume  has  been  published  in  English  yet,  although  the  second  and 
third  volumes  are  out  in  the  original  French.  It  will  be  the  standard  biographical  study 
for  many  years.  Donald  Mitchell's  perceptive  and  detailed  study  of  the  music  now  runs 
to  three  volumes  with  a  fourth  volume  yet  to  come;  the  series  consists  of  Gustav  Mahler: 
The  Early  Years,  Gustav  Mahler:  The  Wunderhorn  Years,  and  Gustav  Mahler:  Songs  and 
Symphonies  of  Death  (California,  with  the  second  volume  available  in  paperback).  The 
extremely  detailed  study  is  informed  by  a  strong  musical  intelligence.  Alma  Mahler's 
autobiography  And  the  Bridge  Is  Love  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich)  and  her  Gustav 
Mahler:  Memories  and  Letters  (University  of  Washington  paperback)  offer  essential 
source  material,  but  they  must  be  treated  with  caution  and  considerable  skepticism. 
The  most  recent  edition  of  the  latter  book  provides  important  corrections  by  Donald 
Mitchell  and  Knud  Martner.  Martner  has  edited  Gustav  Mahler:  Selected  Letters  (Far- 
rar,  Straus  and  Giroux),  which  contains  all  of  the  letters  published  earlier  in  Alma 
Mahler's  less  than  reliable  collection  plus  a  good  many  more,  though  it  is  still  a  far  cry 
from  the  complete  edition  of  Mahler  letters  we  need.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  recording  Mahler's  Third  Symphony  this  week,  as  part  of  their 
continuing  Mahler  cycle  for  Philips.  Meanwhile,  there  are  strong  recordings  currently 
available  with  James  Levine,  Marilyn  Home,  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  (RCA  Red 
Seal),  Bernard  Haitink,  Maureen  Forrester,  and  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of 
Amsterdam  (Philips),  Leonard  Bernstein,  Christa  Ludwig,  and  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic (Deutsche  Grammophon),  Claudio  Abbado,  Jessye  Norman,  and  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon),  Jascha  Horenstein,  Norma  Procter,  and  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Unicorn-Kanchana),  and  Georg  Solti  with  either  Helga 
Dernesch  and  the  Chicago  Symphony,  or  Helen  Watts  and  the  London  Symphony  (both 
on  London). 

— S.L. 
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Week  24 


Without  You, 
This  Is  The  Whole  Picture. 


This  year,  there  is  a  $12  million  difference 
between  what  the  BSO  will  earn-and  what 
we  must  spend  to  make  our  music. 

Your  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual 
Fund  will  help  us  make  up  that  difference. 

It  will  help  us  continue  to  fund  outreach, 


educational  and  youth  programs,  and  to  attract 
the  world's  finest  musicians  and  guest  artists. 

Make  your  generous  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund — 
and  become  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  today.  Because  without  you,  the 
picture  begins  to  fade. 


r 


Yes,  I  want  to  keep  great  music  alive. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  Friend  of  the  BSO  for  the  1992-93  season.  (Friends' 

benefits  begin  at  $50.)  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ payable 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  Annual  Fund. 


~i 


Name. 


Tel. 


Address. 


City 


State. 


Zip. 


L 


Please  send  your  contribution  to:  Susan  E.  Kinney,  Assistant  Director  of  Development, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  021 15. 

A  portion  of  your  gift  may  not  be  tax-deductible.  For  information  call  (617)  638-9251. 


KEEP  GREAT  MUSIC  ALIVE 


J 
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Birgitta  Svenden 

*^flM  Making  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  as  soloist  in  Mahler's  Third  Sym- 

phony at  these  concerts,  mezzo-soprano  Birgitta  Svenden  studied  at  the 
Stockholm  Opera  School  before  joining  the  Royal  Opera  in  Stockholm. 
Sir  Georg  Solti  heard  her  in  1983  and  subsequently  invited  her  to 
appear  as  a  Rhinemaiden  in  the  new  production  of  Wagner's  Ring  that 
he  conducted  at  the  Bayreuth  Festival.  Ms.  Svenden  made  her  debut  at 
the  Opera  de  Nice  in  1985,  returning  there  in  the  fall  of  1987  in  per- 
formances of  Carmen.  Also  at  Nice  she  has  sung  the  roles  of  Meg  Page 
in  Falstaff  and  Anna  in  Les  Troyens.  Ms.  Svenden  made  her  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  during  the  1988-89  season,  singing  Erda  in  Das  Rhein- 
gold  and  Siegfried  and  Maddalena  in  Rigoletto.  In  1989  she  made  her  Seattle  Opera  debut  as 
Magdalena  in  Die  Meistersinger  and  returned  to  the  Met  for  further  performances  in  Rigoletto. 
At  the  Ravinia  Festival  she  performed  Mahler's  Third  Symphony  with  James  Levine  and  the 
Chicago  Symphony.  In  1990  Ms.  Svenden  sang  the  role  of  Magdalena  at  La  Scala  and  per- 
formed Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Heinz  Wallberg.  That  summer  she 
made  her  San  Francisco  Opera  debut  in  Wagner's  Ring,  as  Erda  and  the  First  Norn.  She  made 
her  United  Kingdom  operatic  debut  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  at  the  beginning  of  the  1990-91 
season,  as  Erda  in  Siegfried,  repeating  that  role  in  Das  Rheingold  and  Siegfried  at  the  Bavarian 
State  Opera  in  Munich  in  the  autumn  of  1991.  That  October  she  sang  performances  of  Verdi's 
Requiem  with  the  BBC  Philharmonic  under  Edward  Downes.  Ms.  Svenden's  recent  engage- 
ments have  included  Erda  at  the  Bayreuth  Festival,  Anna  in  Les  Troyens  and  Margret  in  Wozzeck 
at  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet  in  Paris,  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  3  with  the  Gurzenich  Orchestra  of 
Cologne  under  James  Conlon  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  under  Esa-Pekka  Salonen, 
and  Metropolitan  Opera  performances  of  Eugene  Onegin  and  Die  Meistersinger.  Future  engage- 
ments include  the  role  of  Margret  in  Wozzeck  at  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet  and  at  Lyric  Opera  of 
Chicago,  and  the  role  of  Erda  in  a  new  Bayreuth  production  of  Wagner's  Ring  in  1994. 


GUILD,  MONRAD  &  GATES,  INC. 

Family  Investment  Advisers 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  the  Management  of  Investments 

and  Tax  and  Estate  Planning 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the  chorus  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed  for 
performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood, 
working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  promi- 
nent guest  conductors  as  Bernard  Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The  chorus 
has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  record- 
ings, beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a  1975 
Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century 
American  music  recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy 
nominee.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available 
on  compact  disc  include  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame,  on  RCA  Red  Seal;  Strauss's  Elektra, 
Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc;  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen 
Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade, 
on  CBS  Masterworks.  Also  for  Philips,  the  chorus  has  recorded  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on 
two  Christmas  albums  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra:  "Joy  to  the  World," 
on  Sony  Classical,  and  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas,"  on  Philips. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of  the 
MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor 
of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  has  recently  completed  re- 
cording an  album  with  the  John  Oliver  Chorale  for  Koch  International,  to  include  three  pieces 
written  specifically  for  the  Chorale — Bright  Sheng's  Two  Folksongs  from  Chinhai,  Martin 
Amlin's  Time's  Caravan,  and  William  Thomas  McKinley's  Four  Text  Settings — and  four  works  of 
Elliott  Carter.  His  recent  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  have  included  performances  of 
Mozart's  Requiem  with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  Shinsei  Chorus,  and  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah  with  the  Berkshire  Choral  Institute.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Symphony  conducting 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


*  Debut  Season  * 


boston 
players 

Jonathan  Shames,  Artistic  Director 


Three  Monday 
Evenings 
at  8  p.m. 

Tsai  Performance  Ctr. 
685  Commonwealth 
at  Boston  University 

APRIL  26 

CHAMBER  AND  VOCAL  WORKS  OF 
SCHUMANN,  BRITTEN,  STRAVINSKY,  and  BRAHMS 

MAY  10 

DEBUSSY  SONATAS  and  TCHAI KOVSKY  TRIO 

"Prelude  Conversations"  at  7  p.m. 

Tickets  available  at  the  Tsai  Performance  Center  Box  Office 

(617)  353-8724  or  (617)  353-8725 

and  at  All  Ticket-Pro  Outlets 

S10  per  concert;  S5  students  and  senior  citizens 
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American  Boychoir 

James  Litton,  Director 
Wallace  Hornady,  Associate  Director 

The  American  Boychoir  has  performed  throughout  the  world,  under  the  direction  of  such  distin- 
guished conductors  as  ArturoToscanini,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Andre  Previn,  Zubin 
Mehta,  and  Kurt  Masur.  The  choir  has  performed  in  more  than  2,000  American  cities  and 
towns  in  forty-eight  states,  as  well  as  in  Japan,  Korea,  Canada,  Central  and  South  America, 
and  Europe.  Founded  in  1937  as  the  Columbus  Boychoir,  the  group  participated  in  the  first 
American  performances  of  Benjamin  Britten's  War  Requiem  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra under  Erich  Leinsdorf  in  1963,  and  the  first  American  performances  of  Leonard  Bernstein's 
Kaddish  Symphony  with  the  BSO  under  Charles  Munch  the  following  year.  The  choir  is  made 
up  of  students  aged  nine  to  fourteen  from  the  American  Boychoir  School,  located  since  1950  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Under  the  leadership  of  Music  Director  James  Litton  and  Associate 
Director  Wallace  Hornady,  the  group's  two  touring  choirs  perform  an  imaginative  repertoire  of 
classical,  light,  and  popular  music,  singing  to  more  than  100,000  music  lovers  throughout  the 
country  each  year.  They  perform  regularly  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Lincoln  Center,  and  the  Kennedy 
Center,  have  made  thirty-five  recordings,  and  have  been  featured  on  the  soundtracks  of  several 
television  commercials.  The  American  Boychoir  has  performed  and  recorded  Tchaikovsky's  The 
Nutcracker  and  Pique  Dame  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  1989  the 
group  participated  in  a  Christmas  Pops  concert  taped  for  PBS's  "Evening  at  Pops"  television 
series,  performing  music  from  films  of  Steven  Spielberg  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra. 


Women  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Annette  Anfinrud 
Ingrid  Bartinique 
Sarah  Brannen 
Susan  Cavalieri 
Jane  Circle 
Lorenzee  Cole 
Sara  Dorfman 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Ann  M.  Dwelley 
Martha  R.  Golub 
Sandra  Hammond 
Catherine  Hatfield 
Barbara  MacDonald 
Celeste  McClain 
Fumiko  Ohara 
Livia  Racz 
Emily  Raymer 


Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Pamela  Schweppe 
Deborah  L.  Speer 
Patricia  J.  Stewart 
Jennifer  Wehr 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Debra  Basile 

Maisy  Bennett 

Betty  B.  Blume 

Nancy  Brockway 

Barbara  Clemens 

Diane  Droste 

Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 

Paula  Folkman 

Jennifer  French 

Donna  Hewitt-Didham 

Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 


Donna  Kim 

Deborah  Kreuze 

Alice  Lin 

Dorothy  W.  Love 

Judith  Lyon-Mitchell 

April  Merriam 

Roslyn  Pedlar 

Susan  Quinn  Pierce 

Margaret  Salinger 

Sahoko  Sato 

Linda  Kay  Smith 

Ada  Park  Snider 

Julie  Steinhilber 

Constance  L.  Turnburke 

Christina  Lillian  Wallace 

Eileen  West 

Sue  Wilcox 

Cynthia  Rodgers  Zimmerman 


Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 
Frank  Corliss,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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1992-93  SEASON  SUMMARY 

WORKS  PERFORMED  DURING  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA'S  1992-93  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 

ADAMS 
Harmonielehre,  Part  I 

ALBERT 

Cello  Concerto 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 

BACH,  J. S. 

Orchestral  Suite  No.  3  in  D,  BWV  1068 

BARTOK 

Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and  Celesta 

BEETHOVEN 

Missa  Solemnis  in  D,  Opus  123 

AMANDA  HALGRIMSON,  soprano;  SARAH  WALKER,  mezzo-soprano; 

JOHN  ALER,  tenor;  ALASTAIR  MILES,  bass;  TANGLE  WOOD  FESTIVAL 

CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Opus  58 

MARIA  TIPO,  piano 
Symphony  No.  6  in  F,  Opus  68,  Pastoral 
Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 

BERG 

Chamber  Concerto  for  piano  and  violin  with  thirteen 
wind  instruments 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano;  PAMELA  FRANK,  violin 
Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra 
Violin  Concerto 

CHRISTIAN  TETZLAFF,  violin 

BERLIOZ 

Overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini 

BERNSTEIN 

The  Age  of  Anxiety,  Symphony  No.  2  for  piano  and  orchestra 
BENJAMIN  PASTERNACK,  piano 


Week 


15 


17 


12 


16 


13 

13 
1,  12 


18 
17 


19 
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Were  here  because  there's  a  difference 
between  making  a  living.  And  having  a  life. 


JtL 


Fleet  Bank 

A  Member  of  Fleet  Financial  Group 

Were  here  to  make  a  difference: 


Member  FDIC. 


N 


U 
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OVBHE      JIT 
It  It   II 


Philanthropy  is  an  American  tradition.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  process  of  charitable  giving  has  become  too 
time  consuming  and  too  complex.  fortunately,  fidelity 
Investments  has  a  common  sense  solution. 


he  Charitable:  Gift  Fun 


It  simplifies  the  process  while  enhancing  the  value  of 
your  contributions.  it  provides  both  immediate  tax 
benefits  and  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  recommend  gifts 
to  qualified  non-profits  at  your  convenience. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund  also  eliminates  the  legal  and 
accounting  hassles,  distribution  requirements  and 
investment  management  responsibilities  typically 
associated  with  foundations  and  other  giving  plans. 

The  Charitable  Gift  Fund.  New  from  Fidelity.  A  common 
sense  solution  for  individuals  and  corporations.  it  will 
simply  revolutionize  the  way  you  give. 

For  complete  details,  please  call  a  Charitable  Gift  Fund 
representative  at  1  -800-544-0275,  ext.  26.  or,  fax  your 
inquiry  to  (617)  248-1  851  . 


MM. 


This  ship's  lamp  is  mounted  on  a  gimbal,  a  device  that  keeps  it  upright  regardless  of  movement. 


STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 

one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the 
largest  money  managers  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid,  our 
investment  performance  superior  and 
our  commitment  to  quality  unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  finan- 
cial and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  at  (617)  654-3227. 

^State  Street 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
the  kind  of  investment  advice  usually 
reserved  only  for  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Of  course,  over  the  years  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110. 

(617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Manchester,  Hartford,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Munich,  Brussels, 

Luxembourg,  Cayman  Islands,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Wellington,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1992. 


Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen. 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication  aren't  all  it 
takes  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist.  Success 
often  requires  the  help  of  someone  who  listens  to 
your  needs  and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs.  It's  some- 
thing we  feel  very  strongly  about  at  Shawmut. 
And  it's  what  makes  our  know-how  all  the 
more  valuable. 


KNOW-HOWTHAT  PAYS  OFF.5 


Shawmut 


A  Shawmut  National  Company 


Member  FDIC 


BRAHMS 

Concerto  in  A  minor  for  violin  and  cello,  Opus  102  7 

ANTJE  WEITHAAS,  violin;  MICHAEL  SANDERLING,  cello 

Rhapsody  for  Contralto,  Male  Chorus,  and  Orchestra,  Opus  53  18 

JARD  VAN  NES,  mezzo-soprano;  MEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD 
FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Opus  90  19 

BRUCH 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Opus  26  6 

MIRIAM  FRIED,  violin 

CERCHIO 

Suite  from  Act  I  of  the  opera  Krishna  (world  premiere)  5 

CHAUSSON 

Symphony  in  B-flat,  Opus  20  21 

CORELLI 

Concerto  grosso  in  G  minor,  Opus  6,  No.  8,  Christmas  Concerto  8 

CORIGLIANO 

Symphony  No.  1  20 

DEBUSSY 

La  Mer,  Three  symphonic  sketches  21 

DVORAK 

Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Opus  104  9 

MISCHA  MAISKY,  cello 
Serenade  in  E  for  strings,  Opus  22  15 

Symphony  No.  7  in  D  minor,  Opus  70  18 

ELGAR 

In  the  South  (Alassio),  Overture,  Opus  50  6 

FINZI 

Prelude  for  String  Orchestra,  Opus  25  20 

FRANCK 

Le  Chasseur  maudit  {The  Accursed  Huntsman),  Symphonic  21 

poem  after  Burger's  ballade 

GOEHR 

Colossos  or  Panic,  Symphonic  Fragment  after  Goya,  Opus  55  23 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation) 

HAYDN 

The  Creation  10 

BARBARA  BONNEY,  soprano;  ANTHONY  ROLFE  JOHNSON,  tenor; 
DAVID  THOMAS,  bass;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN 
OLIVER,  conductor 
Symphony  No.  67  in  F  23 

Symphony  No.  85  in  B-flat,  La  Reine  22 

Symphony  No.  101  in  D,  The  Clock  15 

HINDEMITH 

Kammermusik  No.  1  for  twelve  solo  instruments,  Opus  24,  No.  1  4 

Kammermusik  No.  4  (Violin  Concerto),  Opus  36,  No.  3  4 

TAMARA  SMIRNOVA-SAJFAR,  violin 

HONEGGER 

Symphony  No.  3,  Liturgique  22 
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JANACEK 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Pilgrimage  of  a  Soul  6 

MIRIAM  FRIED,  violin 
Overture  to  From  the  House  of  the  Dead  1 1 

MAHLER 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D  2 

Symphony  No.  3  24 

BIRGITTA  SVENDEN,  mezzo-soprano;  WOMEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD 
FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor;  AMERICAN  BOYCHOIR, 
JAMES  LITTON,  director 


MENDELSSOHN 

Suite  from  the  incidental  music  to  Shakespeare's 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Opus  90,  Italian 


Dinner,  Parking 

And  The  Shuttle, 
For  A  Song. 

Make  dinner  at  Boodle's  part  of  your 
night  out  at  the  Symphony.  We're  offering 
our  customers  special  parking  privileges 
in  our  private  garage  for  just  $5,  and  free 

"Symphony  Express"  shuttle  service 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Just  show  us  your 
Symphony  tickets,  and  we'll  arrange  for 
your  $5  parking,  take  you  to  Symphony 
Hall  after  your  meal,  and  return  you  to 
your  car  after  the  performance.  With  a 
deal  like  that,  a  night  at  the  Symphony 
never  ST^*T\  sounded  better. 


RESTAUMNT&BAR 


IN  THE  BACK  BAY  HILTON  (617)  BOODLES 


CAREY 


® 

Limousine 

Bostons  Most  Experienced 

executive  service 

LIMOUSINES,  SEDANS,  VANS  AND  WAGONS 

(617)  623-8700 

Established  1924  *  24-Hour  Service 

A  &  A  LIMOUSINE  RENTING,  INC. 
161  BROADWAY,  SOMERVILLE,  MA  02145 

WORLD-WIDE  RESERVATIONS 

TOLL  FREE  DIAL  1  (800)  336-4646 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 

Look  for  us  in  the  NYNEX  Yellow  Pages 


What  is 
WORDNET? 


Over  1000  experienced  and  accredited 
translators  in  all  languages 

Complete  language  services — translation, 
typesetting  and  printing 

Worldwide  access  via  fax  and  electronic 
networks 

Free  call  for  brochure,  client  endorsements 
and  estimate 

1-800-WORDNET 
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MOZART 

Concert-Rondo  in  D,  K.382,  for  piano  and  orchestra  19 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

Serenade  No.  6  in  D,  K.239,  Serenata  notturna  4 

Symphony  No.  30  in  D,  K.202(186b)  4 

Symphony  No.  36  in  C,  K.425,  Linz  8 

NIELSEN 

Symphony  No.  5,  Opus  50  11 

RACHMANINOFF 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  minor,  Opus  30  12 

EVGENY  KISSIN,  piano 

RESPIGHI 

The  Pines  of  Rome  5 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 

Scheherazade,  Symphonic  suite,  Opus  35  23 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  in  C,  D.944,  The  Great  7 

SCHUMANN 

Symphony  No.  2  in  C,  Opus  61  17 

SCRIABIN 

The  Poem  of  Ecstasy,  Opus  54  6 

SIBELIUS 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor,  Opus  47  11 

IDA  HAENDEL,  violin 

STRAUSS 

Burleske  in  D  minor  for  piano  and  orchestra  19 

Four  Last  Songs  20 

HELEN  DONATH,  soprano 

SZYMANOWSKI 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2,  Opus  61 
CHANTAL  JUILLET,  violin 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Opus  36  9 

VERDI 

Falstaff,  Lyric  comedy  in  three  acts  14 

BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone  (Falstaff);  DANIELA  DESSI,  soprano 
(Alice  Ford);  DAWN  UPSHAW,  soprano  (Nannetta);  D'ANNA  FORTUNATO, 
mezzo-soprano  (Meg  Page);  MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto  (Mistress 
Quickly);  FRANK  LOPARDO,  tenor  (Fenton);  PAOLO  CONI,  baritone 
(Ford);  MICHEL  SENECHAL,  tenor  (Dr.  Caius);  DAVID  GORDON,  tenor 
(Bardolph);  JAMES  COURTNEY,  bass  (Pistol);  TANGLE  WOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Overture  to  Les  Vepres  siciliennes  5 
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CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DURING  THE  1992-93  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 


CHARLES  DUTOIT 
BERNARD  HAITINK 
MAREK  JANOWSKI 
GRANT  LLEWELLYN 
ROGER  NORRINGTON 
SIMON  RATTLE 
KURT  SANDERLING 
GIUSEPPE  SINOPOLI 
LEONARD  SLATKIN 
ROBERT  SPANO 


Week 


Opening  Night,  1, 

2,8,  12,  13,  14, 

23,24 

22 
18,  19 
4,21 

6 
16,  17 
10,  11 

7 

5 

20 
9,  15* 

*Seiji  Ozawa  ill 


Overlooking  Boston's 
Jamaicaway,  historic 
Goddard  House  offers  a  broad 
range  of  nursing  and  rehabili- 
tative services  for  elderly  men 
and  women.  Private  rooms 
and  gracious  public  spaces 
create  an  atmosphere  of  indi- 
viduality and  privacy  as  well  as 
fellowship  and  community. 
For  information,  call  522-3080. 


Enjoy  the  finest 
coffees  and  desserts 


cJjamyt&ff 


after  the  BSO  concert 

90  Exeter  Street,  Boston 

in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 

266-1979 


Garber  IVavel  gives  you  an 
opening  night  performance. 

We  invite  you  to  step  inside  any  one  of  our  55 

offices  and  experience  the 

talents  of  our  travel 

professionals.  They  will 

expertly  plan  your 

vacation,  giving  you  a  solo 

performance  you  won! 

soon  forget.  We  bet  you'll 

even  ask  for  an  encore! 

Call  usat  734-2100 


Main  Office: 
1406  Beacon  St., 
Brookline 
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SOLOISTS  WITH  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DURING  THE  1992-93  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 

JOHN  ALER,  tenor 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 

BARBARA  BONNEY,  soprano 

PAOLO  CONI,  baritone 

JAMES  COURTNEY,  bass 

DANIELA  DESSI,  soprano 

HELEN  DONATH,  soprano 

MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 

D'ANNA  FORTUNATO,  mezzo-soprano 

PAMELA  FRANK,  violin 

MIRIAM  FRIED,  violin 

DAVID  GORDON,  tenor 

IDA  HAENDEL,  violin 

AMANDA  HALGRIMSON,  soprano 

CHANTAL  JUILLET,  violin 

EVGENY  KISSIN,  piano 

FRANK  LOPARDO,  tenor 

BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 

MISCHA  MAISKY,  cello 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 

ALASTAIR  MILES,  bass 

BENJAMIN  PASTERNACK,  piano 

ANTHONY  ROLFE  JOHNSON,  tenor 

MICHAEL  SANDERLING,  cello 

MICHEL  SENECHAL,  tenor 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

TAMARA  SMIRNOVA-SAJFAR,  violin 

BIRGITTA  SVENDEN,  mezzo-soprano 

CHRISTIAN  TETZLAFF,  violin 

DAVID  THOMAS,  bass 

MARIA  TIPO,  piano 

DAWN  UPSHAW,  soprano 

JARD  VAN  NES,  mezzo-soprano 

FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 

SARAH  WALKER,  mezzo-soprano 

ANTJEWEITHAAS,  violin 

ST.  PAUL  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
HUGH  WOLFF,  conductor 
with  GIL  SHAH  AM,  violin 

AMERICAN  BOYCHOIR, 

JAMES  LITTON,  director 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


t.t 


Week 

16 

19 
Opening  Ni^ 

10 

14 

14 

14 

20 

14 

14 

8 

6 

14 

11 

16 

22 

12 

14 

14 

9 

15 

16 

2 

10 

7 

14 

8 

4 

24 

17 

10 

13 

14 

18 
Opening  Night 

16 

7 


24 

Opening  Night, 
10,  14,  16,  24 
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WORKS  PERFORMED  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  SUPPER  CONCERTS 
DURING  THE  1992-93  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


AMRAM 

Three  Songs  for  Marlboro,  for  horn  and  cello 

BARBER 

String  Quartet,  Opus  11 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Trio  No.  6  in  B-flat,  Opus  97,  Archduke 

String  Quartet  No.  7  in  F,  Opus  59,  No.  1 

BRAHMS 

Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano,  violin,  viola, 

and  cello,  Opus  60 
Trio  in  E-flat  for  violin,  horn,  and  piano,  Opus  40 

DEBUSSY 

Sonata  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp 

DVORAK 

Terzetto  in  C  for  two  violins  and  viola,  Opus  74 

FAURE 

Quartet  No.  1  in  C  minor  for  piano,  violin,  viola, 
and  cello,  Opus  15 

GOEHR 

Piano  Trio,  Opus  20 

HAYDN 

Piano  Trio  in  C,  Hob.  XV:27 


Week 

7 

13 

16 
13 

18 

7 

21 
18 
21 

23 
16 


After  the  Performance, 

Take  a  Look  at 

Our  Performance. 


HOOVER  MANAGEMENT  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Investment  Counsel 

Boston 

(617)536-4861 
(800)  645-3272 

A  Value  Approach  To  Investing 
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HINDEMITH 

String  Quartet  No.  3,  Opus  22 

janAcek 

String  Quartet  No.  2,  Intimate  Pages 

MENDELSSOHN 

String  Quartet  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Opus  44,  No.  2 

MOZART 

Divertimento  in  D  for  two  horns  and  strings,  K.334(320c) 
Quintet  in  A  for  clarinet  and  strings,  K.581 

RAVEL 

String  Quartet  in  F 


4 
5/6 

5/6 

10 

1 

23 


SUPPER  CONCERT  PERFORMERS  DURING  THE 
1992-93  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


AMICI  STRING  QUARTET 

(BONNIE  BEWICK,  violin;  TATIANA  DIMITRIADES,  violin; 
EDWARD  GAZOULEAS,  viola;  JOEL  MOERSCHEL,  cello) 
MARTHA  BABCOCK,  cello 
ROBERT  BARNES,  viola 
NANCY  BRACKEN,  violin 
GERALYN  COTICONE,  flute 
RACHEL  FAGERBURG,  viola 
RONALD  FELDMAN,  cello 
SHEILA  FIEKOWSKY,  violin 
JUDITH  GORDON,  piano 
HAWTHORNE  STRING  QUARTET 

(RONAN  LEFKOWITZ,  violin;  SI-JING  HUANG,  violin; 
MARK  LUDWIG,  viola;  SATO  KNUDSEN,  cello) 
RANDALL  HODGKINSON,  piano 
DANIEL  KATZEN,  horn 
VALERIA  VILKER  KUCHMENT,  violin 
AMNON  LEVY,  violin 
LUCIA  LIN,  violin 
THOMAS  MARTIN,  clarinet 
KAZUKO  MATSUSAKA,  viola 
JONATHAN  MENKIS,  horn 
JONATHAN  MILLER,  cello 
IKUKO  MIZUNO,  violin 
JOEL  MOERSCHEL,  cello 
LAURA  PARK,  violin 
ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp 
AZA  RAYKHTSAUM,  violin 
VICTOR  ROMANUL,  violin 
HARVEY  SEIGEL,  violin 
JENNIE  SHAMES,  violin 
JAY  WADENPFUHL,  horn 
RONALD  WILKISON,  viola 
LAWRENCE  WOLFE,  double  bass 
OWEN  YOUNG,  cello 
MICHAEL  ZARETSKY,  viola 


Week 
13 


5/6,  21 
18 
18 
21 
23 
7 

10 
18 


7,  16,  21,  23 
7 

10 

23 

5/6 

4 

5/6 

10 

16 

23 

18 

5/6 

21 

21 

16 

7 

18 
10 
10 
10 
23 
21 
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Opening  Night  1992 

October  1,  1992,  at  6:30  p.m. 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 

FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 

JANE  CARR  and  MALCOLM  SINCLAIR,  speakers 

WOMEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


BERLIOZ 

ROSSINI 
BELLINI 

MENDELSSOHN 


Overture  to  Beatrice  et  Benedict 
Hero's  aria  from  Beatrice  et  Benedict 

Ms.  BATTLE 
Willow  Song  and  Prayer  from  Otello 

Ms.  VON  STADE 
Duet  (Romeo  and  Juliet)  from 

/  Capuleti  e  i  Montecchi 

Ms.  BATTLE  and  Ms.  VON  STADE 
Overture  (Opus  21)  and  Incidental  Music  (Opus  61) 

to  Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

Ms.  BATTLE  and  Ms.  VON  STADE 

Ms.  CARR  and  Mr.  SINCLAIR 

WOMEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Friday,  October  30,  1992,  at  8  p.m. 

Guest  Appearance  by  the 

St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  Hugh  Wolff,  Music  Director 

HUGH  WOLFF,  conductor 
GIL  SHAHAM,  violin 


SCHUMAN 

BARBER 

BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  for  Strings 
Violin  Concerto,  Opus  14 
Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  36 


Thursday,  March  25,  1993,  at  10:30  a.m. 

Special  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Rehearsal 
LEONARD  SLATKIN,  conductor 
HELEN  DONATH,  soprano 


FINZI 

STRAUSS 

CORIGLIANO 

CORIGLIANO 


Prelude  for  String  Orchestra,  Opus  25 
Four  Last  Songs 
Symphony  No.  1 

Of  Rage  and  Remembrance 

MARY  ANN  McCORMICK,  mezzo-soprano 

BASIL  CONSIDINE,  boy  soprano 

MEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
GRANT  LLEWELLYN,  conductor 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

1992-93  Subscription  Season 

Sunday  afternoons  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall 

at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano 


November  15,  1992 

BRITTEN 

HARBISON 


BRAHMS 


January  17,  1993 
DVORAK 

GOEHR 
BRAHMS 


Sinfonietta,  Opus  1 

November  19,  1828:  Hallucination  in  four 

episodes  for  piano  and  string  trio 
Quintet  in  B  minor  for  clarinet  and 

strings,  Opus  115 

Bagatelles,  Opus  47,  for  two  violins, 

cello,  and  harmonium 
Lyric  Pieces,  Opus  35 
Sextet  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  two  violins, 

two  violas,  and  two  cellos,  Opus  18 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993,  at  8  p.m. 


(postponed  from  March  14 

MOZART 

BARBER 

SCHUBERT 


1993,  due  to  snowstorm) 

Duo  No.  2  in  B-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.424 
Summer  Music  for  Woodwind  Quintet,  Opus  31 
Trio  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin, 
and  cello,  D.898 


ARTICLES  PRINTED  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
PROGRAM  BOOK  DURING  THE  1992-93  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis:  "From  the  Heart ...  To  the  Heart" 

by  Marc  Mandel 
Bridging  Two  Centuries:  The  Music  of  Alban  Berg 

by  Mark  DeVoto 
John  Corigliano's  Symphony  No.  1:  Music,  Message,  or  Both? 

by  Marc  Mandel 
Looking  Forward  to  Falstaff 

by  Marc  Mandel 
The  French  Connection? 

by  Marc  Mandel 


Week 

13,  14,  15 

8,  17,  18 

18,  19,  20 

11,  12 

21,22 
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BSO  Corporate  Sponsorships 

$25,000  and  above 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

iiirj      Mustc  Director    jT^     w 


The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group  of 
corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  At  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (617)  638-9254. 
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Business  Leadership  Association 

($10,000  and  above) 

The  Business  Leadership  Association  forms  a  strong  coalition  of  corporate  support 
for  the  BSO  and  has  been  instrumental  in  enabling  the  Orchestra  to  pursue  its 
mission  of  performing  at  the  highest  level  of  musical  excellence.  The  BSO  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  following  organizations  for  their  generous  leadership  support. 

(The  following  includes  annual,  capital,  and  sponsorship  support  during  the  BSO's 
fiscal  year  beginning  September  1,  1991  through  August  31,  1992.) 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Robert  B.  Palmer 


Beethoven  Society 

$500,000  and  above 


NEC  Corporation 
Tadahiro  Sekimoto 


Dynatech  Corporation 
John  F.  Reno 

Northwest  Airlines,  Inc. 
Terry  M.  Leo 

Sony  USA,  Inc. 
Michael  P.  Schulhof 


Gold  Baton 

$100,000-$499,999 

WCRB  102.5  FM 

Cynthia  Scullin 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston 

S.  James  Coppersmith 


The  Boston  Company 
John  Laird 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  N.A. 
Leo  R.  Breitman 


Silver  Baton 

$7  5, 000 -$99, 999 

NYNEX  Corporation 
William  C.  Ferguson 


Bank  of  Boston 
Ira  Stepanian 

Country  Curtains  &  The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 


Bronze  Baton 

$50,000-$74,999 

Lexus 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 


State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Marshall  N.  Carter 


Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Francis  A .  Doyle 

Hewlett  Packard 
Ben  L.  Holmes 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Nader  F.  Darehshori 

John  Hancock  Financial  Services 
William  L.  Boy  an 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 
Gary  L.  Countryman 


Conductor's  Circle 

$25,000-$49,999 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Brian  P.  Davis 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
James  F.  Cleary 

Raytheon  Company 
Dennis  J.  Picard 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 
Takashi  Tsujii 
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Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  &  Cabot 
Ed  Eskandarian 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

Connell  Limited  Partnership 
William  F.  Connell 

Data  General  Corporation 
Ronald  L.  Skates 

Ernst  &  Young 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Essex  Investment  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

Fidelity  Investments 

SherifA.  Nada,  Alexander  Webb  III 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Malcolm  MacColl 

Four  Seasons  Hotel 
Robin  A.  Brown 


Principal  Player 

$15,000-$24,999 

The  Gillette  Company 
Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

Harcourt  General  Inc. 
Richard  A.  Smith 

McKinsey  &  Co. 
David  G.  Fubini 


The  New  England 
Robert  A.  Shafto 

Orsatti  &  Parrish 
Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Royal  Appliance  Manufacturing  Co. 
John  Balch 

Shawmut  Bank,  N.  A. 
Allen  W.  Sanborn 

Von  Hoffman  Press,  Inc. 
Frank  A.  Bowman 


Abex,  Inc. 
Paul  Montrone 

Advanced  Management  Associates 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices 
Ray  Stata 

AT&T 

Neil  Curran,  John  F.  McKinnon 

Barter  Connections 
Kenneth  C.  Barron 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
Richard  F.  Pollard 

Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 
Joseph  P.  Hunt 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 
Stephen  Levy 

The  Boston  Globe 
William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

Eastern  Enterprises 
J .  Atwood  Ives 

EMC  Corporation 
Richard  J .  Egan 

Filene's 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 


Honor  Roll 

$10, 000-$  14,999 

Gardner  Merchant  Food  Services/Creative 

Gourmets  Ltd. 
Richard  T.L.  Hutchinson 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors 

&  Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

IBM  Corporation 
Patricia  Wolpert 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Harold  S.  Frank 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Robert  D.  Happ 

Loomis-Sayles  &  Company 
Donald  R.  Shepard 

Millipore  Corporation 
John  A.  Gilmartin 

North  American  Mortgage  Company 
John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
Dale  L.  Peterson 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Foundation 
Avram  Goldberg 

Tucker  Anthony,  Inc. 
John  Goldsmith 

The  Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
David  C.  King 

Whistler  Corporation 
Charles  A .  Stott 
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BUSINESS  LEADERSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

(Industry  Listing) 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  following  business  leaders  for 
their  generous  contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  during  the  BSO's  1992  fiscal  year. 

Support  of  $10,000  or  more  is  indicated  in  bold  capital  letters;  gifts  of  $5,000-$9,999 
are  indicated  in  capital  letters,  and  an  asterisk  denotes  contributions  of  $2,500-$4,999. 

For  information  about  becoming  a  Business  Leadership  Association  member,  contact 
Marie  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  at  (617)  638-9278. 


Accounting 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

William  F.  Meagher 

CHARLES  E.  DIPESA  & 
COMPANY 
William  F.  DiPesa 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Francis  A.  Doyle 

DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE 
James  T.  McBride 

ERNST  &  YOUNG 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

Robert  D.  Happ 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE 
Kenton  J.  Sicchitano 

Tofias,  Fleishman, 
Shapiro  &  Co.  PC. 
Allan  Tofias 

Wolf  &  Company 
Joseph  A.  Ribaudo 

Advertising/Public  Relations 

ARNOLD  FORTUNA 
LAWNER  &  CABOT 

Edward  Eskandarian 

HILL,  HOLLIDAY,  CONNORS, 
COSMOPULOS,  INC. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Bink  Garrison 

Irma  Mann  Strategic  Marketing 
Inc. 
Irma  Mann  Stearns 

McDermott/O'Neill  &  Associates 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III 

ORSATTI  &  PARRISH 

Louis  F.  Orsatti 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Robert  W.  Smith 


Antiques/Art  Galleries 

*Galerie  Mourlot 

Sarah  Hackett  and  Eric  Mourlot 


Automotive 
LEXUS 

J.  Davis  Illingworth 


Banking 


Alarm  Systems 


American  Alarm  & 
Communications 
Richard  Sampson 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Ira  Stepanian 

*  Bankers  Trust 

M.  Howard  Jacobson 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 

Richard  F.  Pollard 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

John  Laird 

*Cambridge  Trust  Company 
Lewis  H.  Clark 

FLEET  BANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  N.A. 

Leo  R.  Breitman 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  N.A. 

Allen  W.  Sanborn 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
Richard  Laine 

Sterling  Bancshares  Corporation 
John  Warren 

USTCORP 
Neal  E  Finnegan 

Wainwright  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
John  M.  Plukas 


Building  /Contracting 

HARVEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Frederick  Bigony 

Lee  Kennedy  Co.,  Inc. 
Lee  M.  Kennedy 

New  England  Insulation 
Theodore  H.  Brodie 

*  Walsh  Brothers 
James  H.  Walsh  III 


Consulting:  Management/ 
Financial 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

ANDERSEN  CONSULTING  CO. 
William  D.  Green 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  INC. 

Charles  Lamantia 

BAIN  &  COMPANY 
Charles  M.  Farkas 

THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP 
Jonathan  L.  Isaacs 

CSC  Index,  Inc. 
David  G.  Robinson 

Cordel  Associates,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

*Fenwick  Partners 
James  P.  Masciarelli 

The  Forum  Corporation 
John  W.  Humphrey 

LOCHRIDGE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Richard  K.  Lochridge 

MCKINSEY  &  COMPANY 

David  G.  Fubini 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

John  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

*  Prudential  Capital  Corporation 
Allen  Weaver 

RATH  &  STRONG 
Daniel  Ciampa 

*Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Thomas  H.  Lee 

*The  Wyatt  Company 
Paul  R.  Daoust 

Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman 
Kevin  Clancy 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Food  Service 

BARTER  CONNECTIONS 

Kenneth  C.  Barron 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  E.  Starr 
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NORTH  AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

DAVID  B.  STONE  •  HANS  H.  ESTIN  •  JACOB  F.  BROWN  II 
JOHN  H.  GRUMMON  •  EARL  E.  WATSON  III  •  JOHN  M.  REYNOLDS 

Providing 

Investment  and  Financial  Services 

for  Individuals  and  Families 

TEN  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  SUITE  300 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109  •  617-695-2100 


DEVOTED 
TO  THE 
CONTINUITY 
OF  EXCELLENCE 

♦  Proudly  serving  Belmont  and  neighboring 
communities  with  the  finest  in  professional 
health  care.  Now  completely  modernized 
to  offer  unsurpassed  facilities  and  services. 


34  Agassiz  Avenue,  Belmont,  MA  02170  ♦TEL  617-489-1200,  FAX  617-489-0855 
Owned  and  managed  by  the  Karger  family  for  25  years. 


i 
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GARDNER  MERCHANT 
FOOD  SERVICES/ 
CREATIVE  GOURMET 

Richard  T.  L.  Hutchinson 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
Harry  "Chip"  O'Hare,  Jr. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 
Harold  Thorkilsen 

*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries  Corp. 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 

*Phelps  Industries,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Seasoned-to-Taste 
Tom  Brooks 

Welch's 
Everett  N.  Baldwin 

WHISTLER  CORPORATION 

Charles  A.  Stott 

Education 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Joseph  M.  Cronin 

English  Language  Center 
Ellyn  Levine 

Electrical/Electronics 

*Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

M/A-COM,  INC. 
Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 

p.h  mechanical  corp. 
Paul  Hayes 

R&D  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY, 
INC. 
Richard  D.  Pedone 

*Sullivan  &  McLaughlin  Electrical 
Contractors,  Inc. 
John  McLaughlin 

Energy/Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Bernard  W  Reznicek 

EASTERN  ENTERPRISES 

J.  Atwood  Ives 

*Mobil  Oil 

Richard  J.  Lawlor 

New  England  Electric  System 
JoanT.  Bok 

Engineering 

*GZA  GeoEnvironmental 
Technologies,  Inc. 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 


LEA  Group 
Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 


Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation 
Ben  Charlson 

Entertainment/Media 

LOEWS  THEATRES 
A.  Alan  Friedberg 

WCRB-102.5FM 

Cynthia  Scullin 

WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 
BOSTON 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WXKS  FM-Kiss  108 
John  Madison 

Environmental 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and  Associates, 
Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

TOXIKON  CORPORATION 

Laxman  S.  DeSai,  D.Sc. 

Financial  Services/ 
Investments 

Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill 
Joseph  W  Hammer 

ADVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

*Allmerica  Financial 
John  E  O'Brien 

*Barclay's  Business  Credit 
Charles  J.  Wyrwa  III 

*  Boston  Capital  Partners 
Christopher  W.  Collins 
Herbert  E  Collins 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
John  P.  Manning 

*BOT  Financial  Corporation — 
Bank  of  Tokyo 
E.E  McCulloch,  Jr. 

Carson  Limited  Partnership 
Herbert  Carver 

Cowen  Company 
Raymond  Moran 

ESSEX  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Joseph  C.  McNay,  Jr. 

FARRELL,  HEALER  & 
COMPANY  INC. 
Richard  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

FIDELITY  CAPITAL  MARKETS 
COMPANY 

Sherif  A.  Nada 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENT 
INSTITUTIONAL  GROUP 
Paul  Hondros 


FIDELITY  MANAGEMENT 
TRUST  COMPANY 
Alexander  Webb  III 

FIRST  BOSTON  ASSET 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 
John  J.  Cook,  Jr. 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON 
CORPORATION 

Malcolm  MacColl 

*GE  Capital  Corporate  Finance 
Group 
Richard  A.  Goglia 

*Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Martin  C.  Murrer 

JOHN  HANCOCK  FINANCIAL 
SERVICES 

William  L.  Boyan 

KAUFMAN  &  COMPANY 

Sumner  Kaufman 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  & 
COMPANY 
B.J.  Megargel 

*Krupp  Companies 
George  Krupp 

*Linsco/Private  Ledger 
Todd  A.  Robinson 

LOOMIS-SAYLES  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Donald  R.  Shepard 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

James  F  Cleary 

*The  Pioneer  Group 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

THE  PUTNAM  MANAGEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 

Lawrence  J.  Lasser 

SPAULDING  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
C.H.  Spaulding 

STATE  STREET  BANK  & 
TRUST  COMPANY 

Marshall  N.  Carter 

STATE  STREET  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  OF  BOSTON 
John  R.  Gallagher  III 

TUCKER  ANTHONY 

John  Goldsmith 

Wellington  Management 
Robert  W  Doran 

WOODSTOCK  CORPORATION 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

W.  P.  Stewart  &  Company 
William  P.  Stewart 

High  Technology 

ABEX,  INC. 

Paul  M.  Montrone 
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MARIA 

The  best  of  the  best... 

All  the  elements  oflapatria 

without  the  cliche  knicknacks  and  the 

pizza-pasta-pudding  routine 

Time  Travel  Guide,  1993 

The  unconventional 

menu  breaks  the  North  End  mold... 

not  just  for  food,  but  ambiance  as  well. 

Zagat  Survey,  1992 

Were  it  not  for  the  dramatic 

Boston  skyline  in  the  background, 

you  d  swear  you  were  in  Europe. 

A  Taste  of  Boston,  1990 

3  NORTH  SQUARE,  BOSTON    (617)  523-0077 


Valet  Parking 


Receptions 


Beolab  8000  active  loudspeaker 

Redefines  the  relationship  between 
music,  technology,  and  design 


Bang  &  Olufsen 

Boston 

30  Newbury  Street  •  617-262-4949 


Mass*  Broadcasters  Association 

Station  of  the  Year 

W      W  CLASSICAL  MUSTC 


CLASSICAL  MUSIC 
1Q4.9  FM 
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ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Arthur  S.  Kranseler 

BBF  Corporation 
Boruch  B.  Frusztajer 

BOLT  BERANEK  AND 
NEWMAN,  INC. 
Stephen  R.  Levy 

*Bull,  Worldwide  Information 
Systems 
Axel  Leblois 

Cambex  Corporation 
Joseph  Kruy 

*Computervision,  Inc. 
Russell  Planitzer 

COSTAR  CORPORATION 
Richard  L.  Morningstar 

CSC  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

DATA  GENERAL 
CORPORATION 

Ronald  L.  Skates 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Robert  B.  Palmer 

DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

John  F.  Reno 

EG&G,  INC. 
John  M.  Kucharski 

EMC  CORPORATION 

Richard  J.  Egan 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Robert  J.  Lepofsky 

HEWLETT  PACKARD 
COMPANY 

Ben  L.  Holmes 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Patricia  Wolpert 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

International  Data  Group 
Patrick  J.  McGovern 

IONICS,  INC. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

IPL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Robert  W.  Norton 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Jim  P.  Manzi 

Microcom,  Inc. 
James  Dow 

MILLIPORE  CORPORATION 

John  A.  Gilmartin 

*The  Mitre  Corporation 
Barry  M.  Horowitz 


NEC  CORPORATION 

Tadahiro  Sekimoto 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
I.  MacAllister  Booth 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT 
CORPORATION 
Peter  Sarmanian 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Dennis  J.  Picard 

SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 

Dale  J.  Peterson 

SONY  USA,  INC. 

Michael  P.  Schulhof 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 
William  E.  Foster 

*TASC 

Arthur  Gelb 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

Takashi  Tsujii 

Termiflex  Corporation 
Wdliam  E.  Fletcher 

THERMO  ELECTRON 
CORPORATION 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Hotels/Restaurants 

*Boston  Marriott  Copley  Place 
William  Munck 

Christo's  Restaurant 
Christopher  Tsaganis 

*Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
James  A.  Daley 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL 

Robin  A.  Brown 

ITT  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  W.  Herold 

Legal  Seafoods 
George  Berkowitz 

THE  RED  LION  INN 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

*The  Ritz-Carlton,  Boston 
Sigi  Brauer 

*Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  and  Towers 
Robert  J.  Morse 

*Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL, 
COPLEY  PLACE 

David  King 

Insurance 

AMERICAN  TITLE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
John  F  Shea 


*Arkwright 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

CADDELL  &  BYERS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Paul  D.  Bertrand 

*Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos. 
John  H.  Gillespie 

FRANK  B.  HALL  &  CO.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  INC. 
William  J.  Tvenstrup 

*  Hanover  New  England 
J.  Barry  May 

J.  Peter  Lyons  Companies 
J.  Peter  Lyons 

*Johnson  &  Higgins 
Edward  Buchwald 

Lexington  Insurance  Company 
Kevin  H.  Kelley 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

Gary  L.  Countryman 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

Robert  A.  Shafto 

SAFETY  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Richard  B.  Simches 

*Sedgwick  James  of  New  England, 
Inc. 
P.  Joseph  McCarthy 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
David  Horn 


Legal 

BINGHAM,  DANA  &  GOULD 

Joseph  F  Hunt 

CHOATE,  HALL  &  STEWART 
Robert  W  Gargill 

Curhan,  Kunian,  Goshko, 
Burwick&  Savran 
Stephen  T.  Kunian 

Dickerman  Law  Offices 
Lola  Dickerman 

*Fish  &  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Hillman 

Friedman  &  Atherton 
Lee  H.  Kozol 

GOLDSTEIN  &  MANELLO 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

GOODWIN,  PROCTER  &  HOAR 
Robert  B.  Eraser 

HALE  AND  DORR 
Robert  E.  Fast 

*Hemenway  &  Barnes 
John  J.  Madden 
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A  VACATION 

FOR  YOUR  BODY,  A  TRIP 

FOR  YOUR  MIND 

When  you  see  the  world's 
greatest  treasures  with  Swan  Hellenic, 
you  capture,  experience,  and  take  them 
home  with  you. 

Whether  an  Art  Treasures 
tour  of  the  world  or  cruising  the  Nile, 
Aegean,  Mediterranean,  Black  or  Red 
Seas,  you  will  be  in  the  company  of 
internationally-recognized  experts, 
who  will  share  their  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  with  you. 

Steeped  in  history,  we  jour- 
ney through  lands  and  myths  of  time 
to  discover  treasures  of  the  past. 

Contact  your  local  travel 
agent  or  Esplanade  Tours  for  more 
information  about  these  QWANfy 
unforgettable  programs .  HELLENIC 

ESPLANADE  TOURS 

581  Boylston  Street,  BS 

Boston,  MA  021 16 

(617)  266-7465  •  (800)  426-5492 


IMAGINE  A  HEALTH  CLUB 

SO  EXCLUSIVE,  YOU'RE  THE 

ONLY  MEMBER. 

It  is  a  health  club  of  your  own. 
It's  a  TROTTER. 

TROTTER  treadmills  are  so  well  regarded 
that  they  are  the  exclusive  choice  of  the 
Pritikin  Longevity  Centers.  They  are 
found  in  over  2800  clubs  worldwide, 
including  La  Costa 
and  Canyon  Ranch. 


TROTTER 

A  United  Medtcal  Company 


Plum® Walking  Center 

(508)371-2000 
Or  call  toll  free:  1  -800-TLC-WALK 


Performing  to  the  Highest  Standards. 

For  over  30  years,  the  Solotnont  family  has  provided  the  finest 

care  and  service  to  its  nursing  home  residents.  Few  others 

can  match  this  performance. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  facilities  in  Massachusetts. 
Coolidge  House  Nursing  Home,  Brookline  •  Palm  Manor  Nursing  Home, 

Chelmsford  •  Heritage  Nursing  Care  Center,  Lowell  •  Willow  Manor 

Retirement  and  Nursing  Home,  Lowell  •  Prescott  House  Nursing  Home, 

North  Andover  •  Sutton  Hill  Nursing  and  Retirement  Center,  North  Andover 

•  Reservoir  Nursing  Home,  Waltham. 

Managed  by  AID  IS  Management,  Inc.  -  508-689-3422 
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Hubbard  &  Ferris 
Charles  A.  Hubbard  II 

Joyce  &  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Joyce 

*Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands 
Owen  B.  Lynch 

*McDermott,  Will  &  Emery 
Harvey  W.  Freishtat 

MINTZ,  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS, 
GLOVSKY  &  POPEO,  P.C. 
Kenneth  J.  Novack 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

*Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish 
Michael  J.  Bohnen 

PALMER  &  DODGE 
Robert  E.  Sullivan 

Peabody  &  Brown 
Robert  S.  Cummings 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Michael  E  O'Connell 

Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming 
Camille  F  Sarrouf 

Wood,  Clarkin,  Sawyer  &  Ronan 
William  C.  Sawyer 

Manufacturer's 
Representatives/ Wholesale 
Distribution 

*Alles  Corporation 
Stephen  S.  Berman 

Asquith  Corporation 
Lawrence  L.  Asquith 

Ben-Mac  Enterprises 
Lawrence  G.  Benhardt 

Kitchen  &  Kutchin,  Inc. 
Melvin  Kutchin 

Manufacturing 

Abbott  Box  Company,  Inc. 
John  Abbott 

ARLEY  MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
David  I.  Reimer 

Autoroll  Machine  Corporation 
William  M.  Karlyn 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 

Armand  Zildjian 

The  Biltrite  Corporation 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein 

*Boston  Acoustics,  Inc. 
Frank  Reed 

Cabot  Corporation 
Samuel  W  Bodman 

*Century  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Inc. 
Joseph  W  Tiberio 


*Chelsea  Industries,  Inc. 
Ronald  G.  Casty 

CONNELL  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP 

Wdliam  F  Connell 

CONVERSE,  INC. 
Gilbert  Ford 

Corona  Curtain  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Inc. 
Paul  Sheiber 

Coz  Division  of  Allied  Products 
Corporation 
Henry  W  Coz 

C.R.  BARD,  INC. 
Richard  J.  Thomas 

*Dean  K.  Webster  Family 
Foundation 
Dean  K.  Webster 

GE  PLASTICS 
Gary  Rogers 

GENERAL  LATEX  AND 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Robert  W.  MacPherson 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Alfred  M.  Zeien,  Jr. 

HMK  ENTERPRISES 

Steven  Karol 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Michel  Ohayon 

LEACH  &  GARNER  COMPANY 
Edwin  E  Leach  II 

Leggett  &  Piatt,  Inc. 
Alexander  M.  Levine 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Bartley  H.  Calder 

*Orion  Research,  Inc. 
Chane  Graziano 

OSRAM  SYLVANIA,  INC. 
DeanT  Langford 

*Parks  Corporation 
Lee  Davidson 

Princess  House,  Inc. 
Stephen  Zrike 

RAND-WHITNEY 
CORPORATION 
Robert  Kraft 

*The  Rockport  Corporation 
Anthony  Tiberii 

ROYAL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

John  Balch 

THE  STRIDE  RITE 
CORPORATION 
Ervin  R.  Shames 


^Summit  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 
Gordon  Gilroy 

Textron  Charitable  Trust 
B.E  Dolan 

THE  TONON  GROUP 
Robert  Tonon 

WATTS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Timothy  P.  Home 

Wire  Belt  Company  of  America 
F  Wade  Greer 


Printing  /Publishing 

*Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. , 
Inc. 
Warren  R.  Stone 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

William  0.  Taylor 

BOSTON  HERALD 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

*Cahners  Publishing  Company 
Robert  L.  Krakoff 

DANIELS  PRINTING 

Lee  S.  Daniels 

George  H.  Dean  Company 
G.  Earle  Michaud 

HARCOURT  GENERAL  INC. 

Richard  S.  Smith 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Nader  E  Darehshori 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
Thomas  J.  Cobery 

*  Lehigh  Press  Company 
John  D.  DePaul 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
William  R.  Hall 

PEOPLE/LIFE  MAGAZINE 
Ann  Kenney 

*Quebecor  Printing  (USA) 
Corporation 
James  A.  Dawson 

VON  HOFFMAN  PRESS,  INC 

Frank  A.  Bowman 


Real  Estate/Development 

Abbey  Group,  Inc. 
David  Epstein 
Robert  Epstein 

THE  CHIOFARO  COMPANY 
Donald  J.  Chiofaro 

*The  Codman  Company 
Edward  R.  Haddad 

COPLEY  REAL  ESTATE 
ADVISORS 
Joseph  W  O'Connor 
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Dinner  and  Symphony. 
In  concert. 

Our  award-winning  chef,  Charles  Grandon,  has  created  a  new  symphony  menu 
that's  a  perfect  prelude  to  the  performance.  The  three-course  dinners  are 

prepared  and  served  with  style.  And  accompanied  by  free  parking. 

You  can  enjoy  your  dinner,  then  stroll  to  symphony  with  time  to  spare. 

Reservations  are  recommended.  Call  424-7000. 


At  The  Colonnade  Hotel 


On  Huntington  Avenue  across  from  the  Prudential  Center 

Turn  in  this  ad  for  free  parking  the  next  time  you  have  dinner  at  the  Cafe  Promenade  on  a  non-symphony  night. 


For  Information  Call 
(617)  262-3900 


A  Gracious  Alternative  to  Nursing  Home  Care 

*  Assistance  with  *  Superb  dining 

bathing,  dressing  ...       •  Health  &  Wellness  program 

*  Private,  elegant  *  Short  &  Long  term  rental 
1  &  2  room  suites  options  available. 

Dignified  Retirement  Living  f»T 

314  Commonwealth  Avenue  r£qUai  Housing 

Boston,  MA  02115  Opportunity 
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FIRST  WINTHROP 
CORPORATION 
Arthur  J.  Halleran,  Jr. 

*The  Flatley  Company 
Thomas  J.  Flatley 

Heafitz  Development  Company 
Lewis  Heafitz 

HINES  INTERESTS 
Thomas  D.  Owens 

Horizon  Commercial  Management 
Joan  Eliachar 

*John  M.  Corcoran  &  Company 
John  M.  Corcoran 

Meditrust  Corporation 
David  E  Benson 

*New  England  Development 
Stephen  R.  Karp 

*Windsor  Building  Associates 
Mona  F.  Freedman 


Retail 

CML  Group 
Charles  M.  Leighton 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

FILENE'S 

Joseph  M.  Melvin 

Grossman's,  Inc. 
Thomas  R.  Schwarz 

*J.  Bildner  &  Sons,  Inc. 
James  L.  Bildner 

*Jofran,  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Roy 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Harold  S.  Frank 

*Marshalls 

Jerome  H.  Rossi 

Morse  Shoe,  Inc. 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
William  D.  Roddy 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Alison  Strieder  Mayher 


*Staples,  Inc. 

Thomas  G.  Stenberg 

THE  STOP  AND  SHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*Tiffany  &  Co. 
Anthony  Ostrom 

THE  TJX  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Bernard  Cammarata 


Science/Medical 

*Astra  Pharmaceuticals  Products, 
Inc. 
Lars  Bildman 

Baldpate  Hospital 
Lucille  M.  Batal 

*Blake  &  Blake  Genealogists 
Richard  A.  Blake,  Jr. 

BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
William  C.  vanFaasen 

Boston  Scientific  Group 

CHARLES  RIVER 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Robert  L.  Rosen 

*Genetics  Institute 
Gabriel  Schmergel 

*Genzyme  Corporation 
Henri  A.  Termeer 

*HCA  Portsmouth  Regional 
Hospital 
Wdliam  J.  Schuler 

*J.A.  Webster,  Inc. 
John  A.  Webster 

*Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute 
Marc  E.  Goldberg 

The  Mediplex  Group,  Inc. 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin 

Wild  Acre  Inns,  Inc. 
Bernard  S.  Yudowitz 


Services 


Cambridge  Reports/Research 
International 
James  V.  Murphy 

Massachusetts  Convention 
Authority 
Francis  X.  Joyce 

Massachusetts  State  Lottery 
Commission 
Eric  Turner 

*Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  Colvin 

TAD  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Travel/Transportation 

LILY  TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
John  A.  Simourian 

National  Retail  Systems 
Norbert  J.  Walsh 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

Terry  M.  Leo 

Telecommunications 

AT&T 
John  E  McKinnon 

AT&T  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 

Neil  Curran 

CELLULAR  ONE 

Charles  Hoffman 

*Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  Inc. 
John  J.  McDonald 

GTE  CORPORATION 

Edward  C.  MacEwen 

*Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
Ronald  Feinstein 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

NORTHERN  TELECOM,  INC. 

Brian  P.  Davis 

NYNEX  CORPORATION 

William  C.  Ferguson 
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If  you  happen  to  make 
your  living  in  the 
Financial  District,  and  for 
one  reason  or  another  are 
looking  for  a  place  to 
shop,  we  would  like  to 
invite  you  to  look  us  over. 
Our  suits  are  by  Oxxford, 
Norman  Hilton  and 
Southwick,  the  coats  are 
Burberry's,  the  shirts  are 
mostly  by  Robert  Talbott, 
and  the  music  is  mostly 
Mozart. 

The  ties  are  the  best  in 
the  city. 


ONE  LIBERTY  SQ. 

BOSTON,  02109 

350-6070 


GOLDEN 
CARE 


Geriatric 

Home  Health  Care 

Specializing  in  Live -In  Services 

A  15  Year  Tradition 


607  Boylston  Street 

Copley  Square 
Boston,  MA  02116 

617  267-5858 


Before  the  Show, 
after  the  Symphony  or 
in  between  the  Pops. 

Great  Tempura,  Yakitori  and  Japanese  Noodles. 
267  Huntington  Avenue,  Telephone:  859-8669 


GOEMON 


A P A N E S E   NOODLE. RESTAURANT 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T"  (266-2378). 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN  WING,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  BUILDING  EMERGENCY,  patrons  will  be  notified  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  stage.  Should  the  building  need  to  be  evacuated,  please  exit  via  the  nearest 
door,  or  according  to  instructions. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  638-9240,  or  write  the 
Function  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting  time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  box  office.  For  most  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  are  available  three 
weeks  before  the  concert  at  the  box  office  or  through  Symphony-Charge. 

TO  PURCHASE  BSO  TICKETS:  American  Express,  MasterCard,  Visa,  a  personal  check, 
and  cash  are  accepted  at  the  box  office.  To  charge  tickets  instantly  on  a  major  credit  card,  or 
to  make  a  reservation  and  then  send  payment  by  check,  call  "Symphony-Charge"  at  (617) 
266-1200.  Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  There  is  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.00  for  each  ticket  ordered  by  phone. 

GROUP  SALES:  Groups  may  take  advantage  of  advance  ticket  sales.  For  BSO  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  may  reserve  tickets  by  telephone  and  take 
advantage  of  ticket  discounts  and  flexible  payment  options.  To  place  an  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  Group  Sales  at  (617)  638-9345. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

IN  CONSIDERATION  of  our  patrons  and  artists,  children  under  four  will  not  be  admitted  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  subscription  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  (617)  266-1492.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat 
available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax-deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Seats  available  for  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The  low  price 
of  these  seats  is  assured  through  the  Morse  Rush  Seat  Fund.  The  tickets  for  Rush  Seats  are 
sold  at  $6.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  on  Fridays  as  of  9  a.m.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as 
of  5  p.m.  Please  note  that  there  are  no  Rush  Tickets  available  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors;  it  is  permitted  only  in  the  Hatch  Room  and  in  the  main  lobby  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Please  note  that  smoking  is  no  longer  permitted  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is  available  via  the  Cohen  Wing,  at  the  West 
Entrance.  Wheelchair-accessible  restrooms  are  located  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  West 
Entrance,  and  in  the  first-balcony  passage  between  Symphony  Hall  and  the  Cohen  Wing. 
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FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 

PARKING:  The  Prudential  Center  Garage  offers  a  discount  to  any  BSO  patron  with  a  ticket 
stub  for  that  evening's  performance,  courtesy  of  R.M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  The  Pruden- 
tial Property  Company,  Inc.  There  are  also  two  paid  parking  garages  on  Westland  Avenue  near 
Symphony  Hall.  Limited  street  parking  is  available.  As  a  special  benefit,  guaranteed  pre-paid 
parking  near  Symphony  Hall  is  available  to  subscribers  who  attend  evening  concerts  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday.  For  more  information,  call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-7575. 

ELEVATORS  are  located  outside  the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  balcony,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms,  and  in  the  Cohen  Wing.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible  for 
personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks 
starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms 
open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Friday-afternoon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89. 7)  and  by  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3, 
serving  the  Tanglewood  area).  Saturday-evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5). 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Annual  Fund. 
Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  information  and 
other  benefits  depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  information,  please  call  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5,  (617)  638-9251.  If  you  are  already  a 
Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing 
label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

BUSINESS  FOR  BSO:  The  BSO's  Business  Leadership  Association  program  makes  it  possible 
for  businesses  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  a  variety  of 
original  and  exciting  programs,  among  them  "Presidents  at  Pops,"  "A  Company  Christmas  at 
Pops,"  and  special-event  underwriting.  Benefits  include  corporate  recognition  in  the  BSO 
program  book,  access  to  the  Beranek  Room  reception  lounge,  and  priority  ticket  service.  For 
further  information,  please  call  Marie  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  at  (617) 
638-9278. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SHOP  is  located  in  the  Cohen  Wing  at  the  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  is  open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  a.m.  until  4  p.m. ,  Saturday 
from  12  p.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  from  one  hour  before  each  concert  through  intermission.  The 
Symphony  Shop  features  exclusive  BSO  merchandise,  including  The  Symphony  Lap  Robe, 
calendars,  coffee  mugs,  posters,  and  an  expanded  line  of  BSO  apparel  and  recordings.  The 
Shop  also  carries  children's  books  and  musical-motif  gift  items.  A  selection  of  Symphony 
Shop  merchandise  is  also  available  during  concert  hours  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
All  proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  and  telephone 
orders,  please  call  (617)  638-9383. 
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"Culture 
Is  Not 
Just  An 

Ornament 
It  Is  The 
Expression 
Of  A  Nation's 
Character.  " 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on 
the  noblest  impulses  within 
us  all,  The  Boston  Company 
believes  our  cultural  insti- 
tutions are  central  to  the 
dignity  of  every  individual. 
Which  is  why,  in  addition  to 
OUR  ENTHUSIASTIC  support  of 
many  educational  and  social 
causes  in  our  community, 
the  people  of  the  boston 
Company  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  institutions.  we 
urge  that  you,  too,  lend 
your  continuous  and 
generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 
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An  Equal  Housing  Lender 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Sunday,  November  15,  1992,  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


Malcolm  Lowe,  violin 
Burton  Fine,  viola 
Jules  Eskin,  cello 
Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 
Leone  Buyse,  flute 
Alfred  Genovese,  oboe 

with  GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 
LAURA  PARK,  violin 
RICHARD  SEBRING,  horn 


Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
Richard  Svoboda,  bassoon 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 
Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  percussion 


BRITTEN 


Sinfonietta,  Opus  1 

Poco  presto  e  agitato 
Variations.  Andante  lento — 
Tarantella.  Presto  vivace 

Ms.  BUYSE,  Messrs.  GENOVESE,  WRIGHT,  SVOBODA, 
and  SEBRING;  Mr.  LOWE,  Ms.  PARK,  Messrs.  HNE, 
ESKIN,  and  BARKER 


HARBISON 


November  19,  1828(1989) 
Hallucination  in  four  episodes  for 
piano  and  string  trio 

I.    Introduction:  Schubert  crosses  into 

the  next  world. 
II.    Suite:  Schubert  finds  himself  in  a  hall 
of  mirrors. 

1.  Theme 

2.  Ecossaise 

3.  Moment  Musicale 

4.  Impromptu 

5.  Valse 

III.  Rondo:  Schubert  recalls  a  rondo  fragment 
from  1816. 

IV.  Schubert  continues  the  fugue  subject 
(S'C-H-U-B-E-R-T)  which  Sechter  assigned  him. 

Messrs.  KALISH,  LOWE,  HNE,  and  ESKIN 


INTERMISSION 


program  continues. 


BRAHMS  Quintet  in  B  minor  for  clarinet  and  strings,  Opus  115 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Andantino 
Con  moto 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  Mr.  LOWE,  Ms.  PARK,  Mr.  FINE,  and  Mr.  ESKIN 

Baldwin  piano  Nonesuch,  DG,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

This  concert  is  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  by  the  Massachusetts 
Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Benjamin  Britten 

Sinfonietta  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  and  string  quintet, 
Opus  1 

Today  we  think  of  Britten  primarily  as  a  composer  of  vocal  music — of  operas,  choral  works, 
church  parables,  canticles,  folk  song  arrangements,  the  War  Requiem,  and  so  on.  Even 
works  with  "instrumental"  titles,  like  the  Spring  Symphony,  are  in  fact  primarily  vocal 
compositions,  however  brilliant  and  colorful  the  instrumental  part.  But  eighteen  of 
Britten's  first  twenty-five  large  works  are  for  instruments  alone,  and  they  were  generally 
bigger  and  more  noticeable  pieces  than  the  vocal  works  of  the  time. 

Britten  composed  the  Sinfonietta,  his  first  published  work,  in  1932,  while  still  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music;  he  dedicated  the  score  to  his  teacher  Frank  Bridge.  Already  the 
young  composer  had  demonstrated  a  natural  gift  of  melodic  invention.  The  Sinfonietta 
was  in  part  an  attempt  to  harness  this  gift  into  a  more  intricately  constructed  treatment. 
Specifically  influenced  by  Schoenberg's  Chamber  Symphony  No.  1,  particularly  in  its 
elaborate  thematic  working-out  of  motivic  germs,  Britten  clearly  wished  to  create  an 
English  music  with  a  greater  thematic  intricacy  than  the  sometimes  meandering 
tunefulness  of  the  tradition  he  had  inherited. 

A  pentatonic  horn  call  (reminding  the  listener  of  Schoenberg's  opening,  though  the 
latter's  perfect  fourths  are  more  dangerous  in  their  destruction  of  a  tonal  sense)  provides 
the  material  from  which  the  young  composer  mines  the  tiny  germinal  elements  that  make 
up  the  Sinfonietta 's  thematic  language.  Already  Britten  is  willing  to  expand  the  tonal 
procedures  of  his  free  sonata-form  first  movement,  to  play  with  harmonic  ambiguities,  but 
never  to  dispense  with  tonality  altogether.  The  slow  movement's  variations  bring  an  air  of 
nostalgia  and  gentler,  triadic  harmonies.  The  finale  is  a  Tarantella  cast  as  a  moto  perpetuo 
in  which  the  fast  surface  activity  unwinds  the  musical  material  slowly  and  gradually. 

While  the  Sinfonietta  may  not  yet  reveal  the  expressive  possibilities  of  Britten's  melodic 
poignancy — especially  as  it  came  to  be  revealed  in  his  operas — it  certainly  demonstrates  a 
command  of  structure  and  form  that  can  only  be  envied  in  a  composer  not  yet  turned 
twenty. 


John  Harbison 

November  19,  1828 

Born  in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  in  1938,  John  Harbison  lives  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
and  Token  Creek,  Wisconsin.  Since  receiving  the  1986  Pulitzer  Prize,  he  has  become  one 
of  his  generation's  best-known  composers.  Harbison  grew  up  in  a  musical  family.  His 
father,  a  professor  of  history  at  Princeton,  was  also  formally  trained  in  composition  and 
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wrote  music  in  both  serious  and  pop  styles.  Already  as  a  child  John  absorbed  a  wide 
repertory  of  musical  styles;  he  began  improvising  at  the  piano  before  he  could  even  read 
music.  He  studied  violin  and  piano,  composed  actively,  and  pursued  jazz  obsessively.  By 
the  time  he  was  fifteen  he  had  won  a  national  competition  with  a  work  for  trumpet  and 
piano.  He  studied  at  Harvard,  where  he  also  gained  experience  as  a  conductor  with  the 
Bach  Society.  He  spent  the  summer  of  1959  as  a  Composition  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  (where  he  has  since  returned  to  teach).  He  spent  a  year  studying  with  Boris 
Blacher  at  the  Hochschule  fur  Musik  in  Berlin,  then  went  to  Princeton  to  work  with  Roger 
Sessions,  Milton  Babbitt,  and  Earl  Kim.  In  1969,  he  took  up  the  position  he  still  holds  at 
MIT.  Harbison's  Boston  years  have  been  filled  with  conducting  as  well  as  composing, 
working  with  the  Cantata  Singers  (for  whom,  years  later,  he  composed  his  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  The  Flight  into  Egypt),  musical  activities  at  Emmanuel  Church,  and  the  new  music 
ensemble  Collage. 

Like  many  composers  whose  living  comes  from  an  academic  job,  Harbison  composes 
most  actively  in  the  summertime,  doing  most  of  his  composing  on  a  farm  in  Token  Creek, 
Wisconsin.  He  wrote  November  19,  1828,  for  three  ensembles — the  Atlanta  Chamber 
Players,  the  Da  Capo  Chamber  Players,  and  Voices  of  Change — through  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  Consortium  commission.  The  Atlanta  Chamber  Players  gave  the 
world  premiere  on  November  30,  1989,  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Many  music-lovers  will  recognize  at  once  the  significance  of  the  title:  November  19, 
1828,  was  the  day  on  which  Franz  Schubert  died,  two-and-a-half  months  before  his  thirty- 
second  birthday.  The  impact  of  Schubert's  extraordinarily  original  harmonic  procedures — 
scarcely  known  until  decades  after  his  death — still  fascinates  composers  and  listeners. 
Harbison,  whose  music  has  often  reflected  in  various  ways  the  work  of  his  idols  Schiitz, 
Stravinsky,  Gershwin,  Schumann,  and  Schubert,  here  offers  an  unusual  homage  to 
Schubert  in  this  "hallucination  in  four  episodes  for  piano  and  string  trio,"  using  a  fragment 
of  Schubert's  own  work  (or  a  fugue  subject  given  to  him  as  an  exercise)  but  treated  in  ways 
that  suggest  the  continuing  presence  of  his  musical  thought  in  our  midst.  The  score 
contains  the  following  commentary  from  the  composer: 

I.  The  trumpets  of  death  are  heard  three  times.  Schubert  begins  his  journey 
haunted  by  sounds  which  are  not  his  music,  but  pertain  to  his  music  in  disturbing 
ways. 

II.  In  the  hall  of  mirrors  music  sounds  in  a  manner  previously  unknown  to 
Schubert;  everything  is  played  back  immediately  upside  down. 

III.  Emblematic  of  a  storehouse  of  still- to-be  explained  ideas,  needing  centuries 
more,  the  short  fragment  which  begins  this  Rondo  is  the  only  one  in  this  piece 
composed  by  Schubert  in  his  first  life. 

IV.  Shortly  before  his  death  Schubert  went  to  the  theorist  Sechter  to  work  on  a 
very  specific  problem  pertaining  to  the  tonal  answer  of  the  fugue  subject, 
important  to  Schubert  in  the  composition  of  his  masses.  Sechter,  well  aware  that 
he  was  teaching  the  most  extraordinary  student  who  ever  came  for  a  lesson, 
concluded  by  assigning  Schubert  a  fugue  subject  on  his  own  name.  Schubert  was 
unable  to  undertake  the  task;  he  died  about  a  week  later,  on  November  19,  1828. 

Anticipating  indignant  "neos"  and  "posts"  and  similar  epithets,  the  medium  for 
this  piece  responds:  the  only  reason  to  make  a  tombeau  for  Schubert  is  his 
continuing  fertility,  his  immediacy  for  the  21st  century,  his  light  shining  in  the 
future. 


BRAHMS 


Sextet  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  two  violins,  two 
violas,  and  two  cellos,  Opus  18 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Andante,  ma  moderato 

Scherzo:  Allegro  molto;  Trio:  Animato 

Rondo:  Poco  Allegretto  e  grazioso 

Mr.  LOWE  and  Ms.  PARK;  Messrs.  FINE  and 
WILKISON;  Mr.  ESKIN  and  Ms.  BABCOCK 


Baldwin  piano  Nonesuch,  DG,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

This  concert  is  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  by  the  Massachusetts 
Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 

Antonin  Dvorak 

Bagatelles,  Opus  47,  for  two  violins,  cello,  and  harmonium 

Dvorak's  Bagatelles  (Malickosti  in  the  original  Czech)  are  real  house  music,  written  for  a 
friend  named  Srb-Debrnov  who  had  a  harmonium  and  designed  to  be  played  in  his  home. 
He  wrote  this  delightful  miniature  suite  in  1878,  just  about  the  time  that  his  first  set  of 
Slavonic  Dances  was  on  the  verge  of  making  him  famous  overnight.  Though  in  its 
published  form  Dvorak  allowed  the  option  of  piano  in  place  of  the  harmonium,  the  color 
and  mood  of  the  pieces  fit  the  non-percussive  quality  of  the  harmonium  far  more 
satisfactorily. 

The  first  and  third  of  the  five  short  movements  are  thematically  related.  The  second  is  a 
minuet  with  a  dotted  eighth-note  figure  somewhere  in  each  of  its  109  bars;  this  has  the 
potential  of  palling  on  the  ear,  but  Dvorak  places  this  figure  over  the  harmonies  so  adroitly, 
with  such  variety,  as  to  cajole  instead.  A  canonic  movement  is  charmingly  plaintive, 
while  a  jolly  polka  recalls  the  tuneful  theme  of  opening.  Dvorak  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
romantic  composers  of  chamber  music,  but  rarely  did  he  offer  a  work  so  clearly  designed  for 
sheer  leisure-time  pleasure  at  home. 


Alexander  Goehr 

Lyric  Pieces,  Opus  35 


Alexander  Goehr  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1932,  but  his  father,  the  conductor  Walter  Goehr, 
brought  the  family  to  England  the  following  year.  Goehr  studied  composition  with  Richard 
Hall  at  the  Royal  Manchester  College,  where  his  classmates  included  Peter  Maxwell 
Davies,  Harrison  Birtwistle,  and  John  Ogdon,  the  four  coming  to  be  known  as  "the 
Manchester  group."  He  also  attended  Messiaen's  master  class  in  Paris  and  studied  strict 
counterpoint  with  Yvonne  Loriod.  After  a  first  success  with  The  Deluge  for  soprano  and 
alto  soloists  and  eight  instruments,  in  a  performance  conducted  by  his  father  in  1957, 
Goehr  was  hailed  as  the  leading  young  progressive  British  composer.  But  the  complexities 
of  his  cantata  Sutter's  Gold  in  1960  left  his  audience  behind;  a  crisis  of  confidence  was 
resolved  through  sympathetic  advice  from  Hanns  Eisler,  who  told  him,  after  listening  to 
one  piece,  "Very  nice,  very  sensitive  and  all  that,  but  real  composers  write  pieces  which  are 
in  big  arcs  and  you  must  attempt  something  like  a  sonata  form." 

Goehr  took  this  advice  to  heart,  while  concerning  himself  with  the  musical  issues  that 
were  burning  in  the  early  '60s,  particularly  combinatorial  serialism.  He  wanted  to 


integrate  the  various  techniques  of  the  day  into  a  "generative  grammar"  of  pitch 
relationships,  to  develop  ways  of  connecting  notes  and  chords  that  seem  inevitable  and 
logical.  Beginning  with  the  Little  Symphony,  Opus  15,  regarded  as  the  first  characteristic 
composition  of  his  maturity,  he  has  produced  a  substantial  oeuvre  of  great  variety.  His 
output  includes  theater  works  (among  them  ballets,  operas,  and  music-theater  pieces  of  an 
overtly  political  character,  in  that  the  subject  matter  tends  to  deal  with  characters  caught 
up  in  an  unfriendly,  or  even  malevolent,  social  environment),  orchestral  compositions,  and 
works  for  voice  or  chamber  ensemble.  He  has  taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
(1968-69)  and  Yale  (1969-70).  Appointed  professor  at  Leeds  in  1971,  he  became  professor 
of  music  at  Cambridge  in  1976.  In  the  summer  of  1993  he  will  be  composer-in-residence 
at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

Lyric  Pieces  is  a  suite  of  six  short  movements  for  eight  instruments — flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  horn,  trumpet,  trombone,  and  double  bass — composed  for  the  London  Sinfonietta 
in  1974  on  a  commission  from  the  Gulbenkian  Foundation.  The  title  of  the  work  has  a 
fine  romantic  dash  to  it — suggesting,  in  fact,  one  of  Robert  Schumann's  scores  that 
cumulatively  groups  small  contrasting  movements — lyric  in  character  and  without  internal 
development — into  a  larger  whole.  Certainly  in  one  respect,  Goehr's  piece  recalls 
Schumann,  and  that  is  the  speed  of  its  composition,  which  took  only  twelve  days  in 
September  1974.  Critic  Bayan  Northcott  has  drawn  attention  to  Schumann's 
Davidsbiindlertanze  as  a  romantic  model  for  Goehr's  piece,  but  if  so,  it  is  a  model  treated 
with  considerable  subtlety  and  no  small  amount  of  irony.  Northcott  cites  a  few  specific 
moments  in  the  Schumann  score  that  suggest  gestures  featured  here  and  there  in  Goehr's 
work.  But  more  to  the  point  is  the  fact  that  the  Goehr  piece,  despite  its  title,  has  relatively 
little  that  is  truly  "lyric"  or  "romantic"  about  it.  The  unusual  scoring,  in  fact,  is  identical 
to  that  of  one  of  the  major  modernist  works  of  the  century:  Edgard  Varese's  Octandre.  Yet 
Goehr  uses  the  same  instruments  with  a  chamber-music  lightness  that  is  vastly  different  in 
feeling  from  Varese's  score.  The  six  movements  include  an  introductory  fanfare  of  diverse 
upbeat  flourishes,  a  quiet  nocturne  with  an  extensive  horn  solo,  a  lively  but  weighty 
perpetual  motion  piece,  a  melody  for  solo  trumpet  with  a  busy  accompaniment,  a  lively  ■ 
and  vigorous  waltz,  and,  finally,  a  set  of  rondo  variations  in  which  each  of  the  woodwinds 
gets  a  cadenza  of  its  own. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Sextet  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and 
two  cellos,  Opus  18 


The  B-flat  sextet  is  the  earliest  Brahms  chamber  music  work  to  be  heard  in  performance 
with  any  frequency.  (The  B  major  piano  trio,  published  as  Opus  8,  is  performed  today  in 
the  composer's  revision  of  1891,  which,  he  once  joked,  should  really  be  called  "Opus  108"; 
though  the  original  version  survives,  I  have  never  known  an  ensemble  that  chose  to  play  it 
rather  than  the  revision.)   It  is  also  Brahms's  earliest  work  for  strings  alone.  As  such,  it  is 
striking  in  its  avoidance  of  anything  that  might  summon  up  the  memory  of  Beethoven, 
whose  shade  Brahms  felt  to  be  haunting  him  so  overpoweringly.  First  of  all,  this  Opus  18 
(unlike  Beethoven's)  is  not  a  string  quartet;  it  exploits  a  medium  that  Beethoven  himself 
never  used.  And,  as  if  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  Brahms  states  his  opening  theme  in  a 
sonority  that  is  quite  unobtainable  from  a  string  quartet:  the  tune  is  stated  in  a  cello  while 
another  cello  provides  the  bass  and  a  viola  sandwiched  between  them  provides  the 
accompaniment.  After  a  single  phrase  the  two  violins  enter,  but  now  there  are  five 
instruments  playing,  not  four,  and  before  long  the  second  viola  joins  in.  Brahms  insisted 
that  even  a  listener  with  his  eyes  shut  would  know  at  once  that  this  is  not  in  any  way  a 


reworking  of  a  medium  that  Beethoven  had  worked  so  well. 

It  is  hard  to  know  when  the  work  was  composed,  since  Brahms's  lifelong  habit  of  revision 
and  keeping  a  work  to  himself  until  he  was  satisfied  meant  that  many  compositions  were 
written  long  before  they  were  published.  He  finished  it  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  but  it  may 
have  been  underway  for  a  year  or  more,  during  which  time  he  was  engaged  for  three 
months  each  year  in  the  princely  court  of  Detmold.  There  he  received  a  quarterly  salary 
sufficient  to  support  him  modestly  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  he  had  plenty  of  time  to 
compose.  The  sextet  is  fresh  and  relaxed,  though  tinged  with  resignation,  and  redolent  of 
the  magnificent  surrounding  forest  in  which  Brahms  took  lengthy  strolls. 

The  exposition  is,  in  most  respects,  traditional,  but  a  magical  harmonic  shift  lifts  us 
briefly  to  a  different  world.  It  closes  with  a  passage  that  sounds  altogether  Viennese 
(though  Brahms  had  not  yet  visited  the  city  that  would  eventually  be  his  lifelong  home). 
The  development  builds  up  a  good  bit  of  energy  which  is  dispersed  in  the  mellow 
recapitulation.  The  second  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  in  D  minor  that  allows  Brahms 
to  ring  all  sorts  of  imaginative  changes  on  the  varied  ways  of  scoring  six  stringed 
instruments.  The  theme  and  first  three  variations  follow  the  old  Baroque  practice  of 
gradually  increasing  the  level  of  activity  from  one  section  to  the  next.  With  the  fourth 
variation  Brahms  turns  to  D  major  for  a  flowing  section  with  simple  melodic  outline.  The 
fifth  variation  turns  the  violas  into  bagpipes  with  a  drone  and  a  skirl.  The  minor  key 
returns  in  the  last  variation  for  a  backward  glance  to  the  opening.  Scherzo  and  Trio  are 
both  energetic,  almost  Beethovenian  in  their  exuberance.  The  finale  is  a  melodious 
rondo,  lyrical  rather  than  dramatic  (probably  on  the  model  of  Schubert),  though  with 
vigorous  outbursts  from  time  to  time  and  an  animated  rush  to  the  end. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Malcolm  Lowe,  violin 
Burton  Fine,  viola 
Jules  Eskin,  cello 
Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 
Leone  Buyse,  flute 
Alfred  Genovese,  oboe 

with  GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 
JAY  WADENPFUHL,  horn 


Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
Richard  Svoboda,  bassoon 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 
Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  percussion 


1     v.  '■' 


MOZART 


Duo  No.  2  in  B-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.424 

Adagio — Allegro 

Andante  cantabile 

Tema  con  Variazioni:  Andante  grazioso 

Messrs.  LOWE  and  FINE 


BARBER 


Summer  Music  for  Woodwind  Quintet,  Opus  3 1 

Ms.  BUYSE;  Messrs.  GENOVESE,  WRIGHT,  SVOBODA, 
and  WADENPFUHL 


SCHUBERT 


INTERMISSION 

Trio  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and 
cello,  D.898 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  un  poco  mosso 
Scherzo:  Allegro;  Trio 
Rondo:  Allegro  vivace 

Messrs.  KALISH,  LOWE,  and  ESKIN 


Baldwin  piano  Nonesuch,  DG,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

This  concert  is  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  by  the  Massachusetts 
Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Duo  No.  2  in  B-fiat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.424 


Mozart  and  his  wife  Constanze  traveled  to  Salzburg  in  the  summer  of  1783  to  visit  the 
composer's  father  Leopold.  In  the  preceding  months,  Wolfgang  had  completed  three  of 
his  six  so-called  Haydn  Quartets,  his  earliest  mature  string  quartets,  which  were 
eventually  published  with  a  dedication  to  the  revered  older  master.  While  in  Salzburg 
Mozart  learned  that  his  old  friend  Michael  Haydn,  the  younger  brother  of  Joseph,  was  in 
trouble  with  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  who  had  commissioned  a  set  of  six  duos  for 
violin  and  viola,  of  which  Haydn  had  produced  only  four  before  being  taken  ill  (the 
constant  pressure  of  his  job  in  Salzburg  had  driven  him  to  the  bottle).  The  Archbishop 
was  withholding  his  salary  as  an  incentive  for  the  completion  of  the  set.  Mozart,  having 
heard  of  this  plight  (and  having  no  love  for  the  Archbishop,  who  had  made  his  own  life 
in  Salzburg  miserable),  promptly  composed  two  duos  and  gave  them  to  Michael  Haydn 
to  pass  off  as  his  own.  They  are  so  far  superior  to  Michael  Haydn's  own  that  it  is  a 
wonder  the  Archbishop  didn't  suspect  something,  although  the  fact  that  he  didn't  is 
further  proof  of  his  musical  philistinism.  In  any  case,  Mozart  clearly  enjoyed  tackling  a 
new  and  unfamiliar  medium,  and  the  warmth  and  lyric  grace  of  the  two  duos  reflect  the 
generous  impulse  that  brought  about  their  composition. 


Samuel  Barber 

Summer  Music  for  Woodwind  Quintet,  Opus  3 1 


Samuel  Barber  (1910-1981)  composed  his  only  work  for  woodwind  quintet — and  one  of 
his  relatively  rare  pieces  of  pure  chamber  music — on  commission  from  the  Chamber 
Music  Society  of  Detroit.  The  work  was  premiered  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  on 
March  20,  1956.  Perhaps  it  was  the  outdoorsy  sound  of  the  wind  instruments,  so 
characteristic  of  eighteenth-century  serenades  (which,  of  course,  only  took  place  in 
summer  weather),  that  suggested  the  notion  of  "summer  music"  for  the  title  of  the  piece, 
but  the  score  actually  borrowed  its  opening  material  and  a  later  contrapuntal  passage 
between  the  flute  and  bassoon  from  an  orchestral  work,  Horizon,  which  he  had  composed 
for  "The  Standard  Oil  Hour"  on  NBC  radio  in  1945. 

When  Barber  began  working  on  the  commission  early  in  1955,  he  sat  in  on  rehearsals 
of  the  New  York  Woodwind  Quintet  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  overlapping  ranges 
of  the  instruments  and  their  particular  musical  character  when  used  in  this  combination. 
The  quintet  had  also  prepared  special  charts  of  the  pitches  and  chords  that  were  hardest 
to  play  in  tune  on  their  instruments,  and  had  developed  exercises  to  strengthen  their 
performance  of  such  passages.  Barber  studied  these  avidly,  and  employed  some  of  them 
for  a  predominantly  chordal  section  of  the  piece. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  work's  title,  the  opening,  marked  "Slow  and  indolent," 
introduces  an  upper-neighbor-note  figure  in  the  horn  that  perfectly  captures  the 
lassitude  of  a  hot  summer  day.  This  figure  runs  almost  throughout  the  quintet  as  a 
frequent  accompaniment,  sometimes  in  several  parts  at  once,  as  if  they  are  all 
momentarily  drained  of  energy.  A  splash  of  roulades  on  the  flute,  clarinet,  and  bassoon 
brings  on  the  oboe  with  a  tender,  hesitating  little  song,  accompanied  by  the  neighbor- 
note  figure.  A  lively  and  much  faster  section  provides  striking  contrast,  though  the 
hesitant  song  of  the  oboe  soon  returns.  Both  of  these  elements  are  worked  out  against 
one  another  as  the  motion  builds  to  "Joyous  and  flowing"  before  returning  to  the 
opening  material  for  a  final  leavetaking  and  a  brilliant,  buzzing  conclusion. 


Franz  Schubert 

Piano  Trio  No.  1  in  B-flat,  D.898 


Of  Schubert's  two  great  piano  trios,  the  first,  in  B-flat,  has  always  been  a  mystery;  we  can 
be  reasonably  sure  only  that  he  composed  it  before  the  second,  in  E-flat.  But  the 
manuscript  (which  might  have  been  dated  or  provided  other  evidence  from  the  paper  or 
handwriting)  is  lost,  and  there  is  no  record  of  a  performance  in  Schubert's  lifetime  nor  of 
publication  before  1836,  eight  years  after  his  death.  Recently,  careful  studies  of  the  paper 
on  which  Schubert's  music  was  written  have  begun  to  clarify  questions  of  chronology.  Of 
course,  the  loss  of  the  manuscript  of  the  trio  means  that  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written 
it  not  available  for  study.  But  there  is  an  Adagio  in  E-flat,  D.897,  which  is  almost 
certainly  a  discarded  slow  movement  for  this  trio,  so  it  would  have  been  composed  at  the 
same  period  as  the  other  movements.  Schubert  used  paper  of  the  type  on  which  that 
movement  is  written  between  October  1827  and  April  1828;  we  can  thus  be  reasonably 
sure  that  the  entire  trio  dates  from  some  time  around  that  six-month  period. 

The  Allegro  moderato  is  wonderfully  confident  and  outgoing.  The  opening  octave 
phrase  in  the  violin  and  cello  introduces  the  triplet  motive  that  energizes  the  entire 
movement.  Schubert  lays  out  his  material  with  the  strings  generally  united  in 
opposition  to  the  piano.  He  prepares  for  the  secondary  theme  with  extended  emphasis 
on  the  key  of  A,  which  sounds  like  the  dominant  for  a  theme  planned  to  arrive  in  D. 
When  we  are  quite  prepared  for  this  new  key  (as  the  unaccompanied  cello  sustains  an 
A),  the  piano  enters  to  accompany  the  cello  in  a  lavish  singing  melody — but  in  the  key 
of  F.   Now,  F  is  the  dominant  of  the  home  key  of  B-flat,  and  it  would  normally  be 
expected  as  the  new  tonality.  But  Schubert's  modulation  has  cleverly  misled  us  into 
assuming  something  much  farther  afield  before  he  slips  suddenly  back  to  familiar 
territory!  The  development  is  fairly  brief,  but  it  offers  an  imaginative  combination  of 
both  the  main  themes  of  the  movement  and  a  more  dramatic  mood  as  well.  Schubert 
provides  an  extended  dominant  preparation  for  the  recapitulation  in  B-flat,  but  the 
violin  seems  to  want  to  try  the  theme  once  in  G-flat;  the  cello's  response  leads  to 
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another  attempt  in  Mat.  This,  too,  is  aborted,  and  at  last  we  return  to  the  home  key 
for  the  full  restatement  and  a  dramatic  coda. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  Notturno  in  Mat,  D.897,  was  the  original  slow  movement  for  th 
trio,  Schubert's  second  thoughts  were  infinitely  more  magical.  The  principal  theme 
(first  heard  in  the  cello)  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  slow-moving  melodies  of  which 
Schubert  was  master.  Its  return,  simple  and  eloquent,  after  the  more  decorative  middle 
section,  is  doubly  welcome  because  Schubert  introduces  modulations  in  the  middle  of 
the  theme,  sending  it  off  in  unexpected  directions  that  provide  lavish  harmonic 
enrichment  before  returning  home. 

The  scherzo  is  witty  and  light-fingered  from  its  outset.  The  Trio  provides  a  perfect 
contrast  in  the  longer  notes  of  its  more  lyrical  melody,  to  which  the  piano  provides  an 
accompaniment  that  emphasizes  its  waltz  character  and  prefigures  the  characteristic 
Viennese  dance  of  the  later  nineteenth  century. 

Schubert  describes  his  lengthy  finale  as  a  rondo,  though  that  term  leads  us  to  expect 
that  we  will  hear  the  first  theme  more  often  than  we  do.  Certainly  the  tune  is  rondo- 
like, and  the  rhythm  of  its  first  three  notes  (quarter,  two  eighths)  permeates  some  of  the 
other  themes  as  well,  so  it  is  hinted  at  more  often  than  it  is  actually  presented  in  full. 
But  for  the  most  part,  this  finale  is  an  extended  game  of  harmonic  play,  thematic 
suggestion,  and  amicable  instrumental  dialogue,  capped  off  by  a  Presto  coda. 


-Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 
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